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PUBLISHERS'  PREFACE. 

At  the  time  of  Charles  Dickens's  birth  (1812),  Walter 
Scott,  who  for  some  years  had  enjoyed  high  favour  as  a 
poet,  was  seeing  signs  of  his  waning  popularity,  and  the 
partial  eclipse  of  his  fame  by  the  rising  reputation  of 
Lord  Byron.  Scott  soon  turned  his  talents  to  another 
kind  of  literature,  "with  which  for  ten  or  twelve  years 
he  surprised  and  enchanted  the  world/'  This  new  career 
began  with  the  publication  of  "  Waverley  "  in  1814.  When 
Scott  had  become  the  chief  figure  in  contemporary  British 
letters,  Dickens,  who  in  turn  was  to  surpass  him  in  popu- 
larity, was  a  poor  boy  engaged  in  pasting  labels  on  pots 
of  blacking  in  a  dilapidated  warehouse  beside  the  Thames. 
Passing  from  drudgery  and  neglect  to  be  reporter,  critic, 
magazinist,  and  playwright,  he  became  at  a  bound,  with 
the  publication  of  "  Pickwick,''  an  idol  of  the  English 
people  and  the  most  discussed  of  living  authors. 

From  this  time  the  career  of  Dickens  was  an  almost 
continuous  record  of  popular  success.  His  books  had  a 
marvellous  sale,  and  his  readers  were  a  vast  multitude.  It 
has  been  well  said  that,  if  not  a  great  event  in  literature, 
he  was  yet  a  great  event  in  history.  He  established  and 
edited  a  periodical  with  what  at  that  time  was  the  largest 
circulation  in  the  world.  His  readings  in  interpretation 
of  his  works  added  largely  to  his  fortune,  and  even 
enhanced  his  fame.  As  a  speaker  he  became  noted  for 
eloquence  and  was  in  constant  demand  on  important  oc- 
casions. For  more  than  thirty  years  he  was  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  and,  in  spite  of  much  detraction,  one  of 
the  most  lauded  among  public  characters,  and  at  his  death 
men  of  eminence,  and  the  English  nation  itself,  paid  him 
honours  befitting  such  celebrity. 

At  this  remove  it  is  possible  to  pass  a  more  deliberate 
judgment  upon  Dickens,  and  after  all  fair  abatements 
of  adulation  have  been  QiUowed,  it  must  be  recognised  thal^ 
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VI  THE   LIFE   OF   CHARLES   DICKENS. 

what  at  present  is  called  a  "Dickens  revival ^^  is  but   a 
renewed  confirmation  of  the  old  allegiance,  giving  increased 
assurance  of  his  permanent  position  in  literature.      The 
reiterated  complaints  of  unevenness,  exaggeration,  and  the 
like  are  less  and  less  heard  as  competent  criticism  more 
intelligently  regards  the  versatility  and  amplitude  of  his 
work  aM  shpw(&.  i|ot;f4fflistajidii>g.frQquetit'flTjct|iations  of 
power,'  the  constancy  oi  his  informing  genius  and  spirit. 
In  a  survey  of  the  great  body  of  his  work  minor  blemishes 
are  lost  to'  sight.     Long  ago  he  was  acclaimed  by  such 
fellow-craftsmen    as    Carlyle,    Landor,  Thackeray,    and 
Irving.     Now  he  has  won  the  later  critics  to  join  his 
popular  constituency.     Even  in  the  few  years  since  the 
opening  of  the  present  century  a  mass  of  literature  has 
appeared  that,  added  to  the  earlier  biographical,  biblio- 
graphical, and  critical  writings  relating  to  him,  must  suf- 
fice to  make  Dickens  fully  kijown  to  the  world  and  to  in- 
sure the  perpetuity  of  his  fame. 

There  is  no  other  literary  tradition  quite  like  the 
Dickens  tradition.  His  fancies,  his  characters,  hip  turns 
of  phrase  have  seasoned  our  speech.  What  an  unequalled 
galleiy  that  of  his  fifteen  hundred  portraits !  **  If  Dickens 
brought  in  a  man  merely  to  carry  a  letter,  he  had  time 
for  a  touch  or  two,  and  made  him  a  giant.*^  Who  can  fail 
to  recognise  his  niatchless  powers  of  observation,  his  un- 
flagging narrative  gift,  his  ever-buoyant  humour,  whether 
in  farce  or  high  comedy,  his  intolerance  of  sham  and 
wrong,  his  good  clieer,  his  genuine  enthusiasm  for  hu- 
manity, all  lavished  on  the  world  in  a  style  so  peculiarly 
his  oWn  that  eveti  at  the  dawn  of  his  career  he  was  happily 
called  "the  inimitable''!  Yet  in  what  quarter  of  the 
world  has  he  not  had  irnitators,  who,  whatever  their  short- 
(^omings,  have  still  in  some  measure  helped  to  propagate 
his  benign  in-ftiience  among  mankind  ?  *^  To  give  so  much 
pleasure,*'  say^  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  *^  to  add  so  much  to 
the  happiness  of  the  world,  by  his  writings,  as  Mr.  Dickens 
has  succeeded  in-  doing,  is  a  felicity  that  has  never  been 
attained  iii  such  full  measure  by  ^ny  other  author." 

Of  the  numerous  editions  of  Dickens,  in  England  and 

in  this  country,  few  can  be  said  to  approach  completeness 

in  the  collection  of  his'  varied  writings,  and  in  this  respect 

nearly  all  the  reprints  are  decidedly  unsatisfactory.    Tbr 

"V  reasons  it  is  considered  that  the  present  edition  is 
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by  far  the  most  adequately  designed  for  general  distribu- 
tion to  the  American  public.  Besides  the  text  of  all  the 
novels,  the  "  Sketches  by  Bdz,"  Christmas  books  and 
jtories,  "  American  Notes,"  "  Pictures  from  Italy/^  and 
miscellanies  that  appear  in  ordinary  editions,  it  gives  an 
entire  volume  of  tales,  sketches^  and  articles  reprinted 
from  various  publications  to  which  Dickens  Dontribtited  5 
another  volume  containing  the  best  of  Dickens^  letters^ 
speeches,  and  plays  and  all  of  his  poems ;  while  the  volume 
that  the  reader  now  holds  in  his  hand  is  devoted  to  « 
composite  Life  of  Dickens^  together*  with  several  short 
critical  essays  on  the  author  and  his  Works,  and  a  bibli-- 
ography.  To  the  text  of  the  novels,  etc.,  have  been  added 
full  introductions,  critical  commetits  by  various  writers, 
arguments,  notes  elucidating  the  text  and  adding  maliy 
interesting  facts  and  Observations^  and  in  some  instances 
outlines  and  questions  for  the  help  of  studehts  who  would 
analyse  and  master  these  books. 

This  edition  is  believed  to  contain  nearly  two  thousand 
pages  of  matter  not  to  be  found  in  other  editions  generally 
available  to  American  readers*  In  the  composite  Life  of 
Dickens  the  publishers  have  set  before  the  reader  the  story 
of  his  varied  activities^  the  portraiture  of  the  man  in 
different  aspects  as  observed  by  the  several  biographers^ 
and  their  estimates  of  his  works,  these  estimates  oeing 
^supplemented  by  those  of  distinguished  critics  in  the  essays 
that  follow.  The  biography  by  Marzialfe  is  given  in  full  |^ 
the  abridgment  of  Forster^s  contains  much  that  is  auto*- 
biographic,  consisting  of  Dickens's  incomparable  letters 
to  Forster;  the  intimate  account  of  her  father  by  Mamie 
Dickens  adds  a  more  familiar  interest  to  the  subject;  and 
the  chapters  from  Ward's  "  Diokfcns  "  combine  with  bio- 
graphical narrative  critical  observations  of  the  highest 
value  for  discriminating  readers.  Where  these  writers,  and 
where  others,  represented  in  the  extra  matter  herewith 
given,  overlap  each  other,  with  occasional  repetition  of  in*- 
cident  or  reference,  they  furnish  comparative  aids  to 
Diekensian  interprdtatiotie.  This  volume  of  Independent 
narratives  and  judgments  should  prove  the  best  of'  dl 
reading  as  a  general  introduction  to  the  full  editioiii.  > 

John  H.  Cufs-obd, 
Managmg  Editor. 
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John  H.  Cuf^obd, 
Managmg  Editor. 
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It  is  said  that  the  stories  of  England's  favourite 
novelist  owe  their  popularity  mainly  to  the  fact  that  they 
appeal  to  the  "  masses  "  rather  than  to  the  "  dosses/'  This 
is  probably  true,  for  it  was  that  vast  majority  of  the 
"world's  workers"  to  which  Dickens  extended  his  sym- 
pathy, being  prompt  to  recognise  in  its  midst  noble  in- 
stances of  worth,  manliness,  and  humanity  which  arc  there 
so  often  manifested.  He  loved  his  fellow-men,  and  by 
means  of  his  wonderful  romances  did  more  to  increase  the 
social  happiness  and  morality  of  the  humbler  members 
of  the  community  than  any  writer  of  his  time.  "  If  ever 
man  left  the  world  better  than  he  found  it,"  remarks  Mr. 
James  Payn,  ''it  was  Charles  Dickens."  That  being  so, 
Thackeray's  asseveration  was  a  just  one,  when,  on  referring 
to  his  brother  novelist,  he  spoke  of  him  in  a  most  reverent 
tone  as  ''the  Jesus  Christ  of  Literature." 

It  is  difficult  to  realise  to  what  extent  Literature  would 
have  suffered  if  the  novels  of  Dickens  had  never  seen  the 
light,  or  "  to  conceive  "  [quoting  Mr.  Andrew  Lang^  "  how 
poor  the  world  of  ftmcy  would  be,  '  how  dispeopled  of  her 
dreams,'  if,  in  some  ruin  of  the  social  system,  the  boohs 
of  Dickens  were  lost!''  The  principal  characters  he  created 
are  ever  remembered  as  distinct  types,  while  his  phraseology 
constitutes  part  of  our  language;  he  is  so  eminently  in 
request  for  fancies  and  general  illustrations,  that  (as 
Professor  Masson  has  pointed  out)  even  those  who  are  for 
writing  him  down  find  them  indispensable,  and  are  ever 
ready  to  avail  themselves  of  some  Dickensian  touch  of 
humour  or  pathos,  the  expression  of  which  flashes  on  the 
mind  the  thought  which  is  intended  to  be  conveyed. 

Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  used  to  say  of  Dickens: 
"He  is  the  greatest  of  all  of  them.  Such  fertility,  such 
SJiakespearean  breadth — there  is  enough  of  him;  you  feel 
as  you  do  when  you  see  the  ocean."  The  late  Mr.  William 
Morris  considered  that  the  author  of  "Pickwick"  is  im- 
measurably ahead  of  the  novelists  of  our  generation,  an 
opinion  fully  endorsed  by  the  Poet  Laureate,  when,  in 
1870,  he  wrote:  "He  is  unquestionably  as  far  above  all 
other  English  novelists  as  Shakespeare  is  above  all  other 
English  dramatists."  In  Mr.  Swinburne's  "  Studies  in 
Prose  and  Poetry"  we  read:  ^^ Dickens,  I  am  happy  to 
think^xan  hardly  have  had  a  more  cordial  and  appreciative 
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admirer  than  Mr,  Jowett "  [the  late  Professor  Jowett,  of 
University  renown^ .  "  Tennyson,  Browning,  and  Carlyle 
were  all  still  among  us  when  I  once  happened  to  ash  him 
whom  he  thought  the  first  of  living  English  writers.  He 
hesitated  for  a  minute  or  so,  and  then  replied,  *  If  Dickens 
were  alive,  I  shouldn't  hesitate,'"  Seldom  has  a  more 
sympathetic  tribute  been  penned  in  honour  of  any  author 
than  that  by  Mr,  Swinburne  himself,  whose  lines  addressed 
to  Charles  Dickens  will  be  found  in  his  volume  of  verse 
entitled  "  Tristram  of  Lyonesse  and  Other  Poems": 

Chief  in  thy  generation  horn  of  men ; 

Whom  English  praise  acclaimed  as  English  born, 

With  eyes  that  m<ttched  the  world-wide  eyes  of  mom 

For  gleam  of  tears  or  laughter,  tenderest  then 

When  thoughts  of  children  warmed  their  light,  or  when 

Reverence  of  age  with  love  and  labour  worn, 

Or  godlike  pity  fired  wUh  godlike  scorn, 

Shot  through  Qhem  flame  that  winged  thy  swift  live  pen, 

Fkederic  G.  Kitton. 
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THE  LIFE 
OF  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

BY 

FRANK  T.  MARZIALS. 


CHAPTEE    I. 


Education  is  a  kind  of  lottery  in  which  there  are  good 
and  evil  chances,  and  some  men  draw  blanks  and  other 
men  draw  prizes.  And  in  saying  this  I  do  not  use  the 
rord  education  in  any  restricted  sense,  as  applying  ex- 
clusively to  the  course  of  study  in  school  or  college;  nor 
certainly,  when  I  speak  of  prizes,  am  I  thinking  of 
scholarships,  exhibitions,  fellowships.  By  education  I 
mean  the  whole  set  of  circumstances  which  go  to  mould 
a  man's  character  during  the  apprentice  years  of  his  life; 
and  I  call  that  a  prize  when  those  circumstances  have 
been  such  as  to  develop  the  man's  powers  to  the  utmost, 
and  to  fit  him  to  do  best  that  of  which  he  is  best  capable. 
Looked,  at  in  this  way,  Charles  Dickens's  education,  how- 
ever untoward  and  unpromising  it  may  often  have  seemed 
while  in  the  process,  must  really  be  pronounced  a  prize 
«-«f  value  auite  inestimable. 

His  fatner,  John  Dickens,  held  a  clerkship  in  the  Navy 
Pay  Office,  and  was  employed  in  the  Portsmouth  Dock- 
'.ard  when  little  Charles  first  came  into  the  world,  at 
Landport,  in  Portsea,  on  February  7,  1812.  Wealth  can 
never  have  been  one  of  the  familiar  friends  of  the  house- 
hold, nor  plenty  have  always  sat  at  its  board.  Charles 
Lad  one  elder  sister,  and  six  other  brothers  and  sisters 
Tfere  f^fterwards  acide^  to  th«  family;  and  with  eight  chil- 
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At  the  time  of  Charles  Dickens's  birth  (181^),  Walter 
Scott,  who  for  some  years  had  enjoyed  high  favour  as  a 
poet,  was  seeing  signs  of  his  waning  popularity,  and  the 
partial  eclipse  of  his  fame  by  the  rising  reputation  of 
Lord  Byron.  Scott  soon  turned  his  talents  to  another 
kind  of  literature,  "with  which  for  ten  or  twelve  years 
he  surprised  and  enchanted  the  wprld."  This  new  career 
l>egan  with  the  publication  of  "  Waverley  '^  in  1814.  When 
Scott  had  become  the  chief  figure  in  contemporary  British 
letters,  Dickens,  who  in  turn  was  to  surpass  him  in  popu- 
larity, was  a  poor  boy  engaged  in  pasting  labels  on  pots 
of  blacking  in  a  dilapidated  warehouse  beside  the  Thames. 
I'assing  from  drudgery  and  neglect  to  be  reporter,  critic, 
magazinist,  and  playwright,  he  became  at  a  bound,  with 
the  publication  of  "Pickwick/^  an  idol  of  the  English 
people  and  the  most  discussed  of  living  authors. 

From  this  time  the  career  of  Dickens  was  an  almost 
continuous  record  of  popular  success.  His  books  had  a 
marvellous  sale,  and  his  readers  were  a  vast  multitude.  It 
has  been  well  said  that,  if  not  a  great  event  in  literature, 
he  was  yet  a  great  event  in  history.  He  established  an<J 
nlited  a  periodical  with  what  at  that  time  was  the  largest 
rirculation  in  the  world.  His  readings  in  interpretation 
of  his    works   added   largely   to   his   fortune,   and   even 

♦  nhanced  his  fame.     As  a  speaker  he  became  noted  for 

•  loquence  and  was  in  constant  demand  on  important  oc- 
"anions.  For  more  than  thirty  years  he  was  one  of  the 
iiost  conspicuous  and,  in  spite  of  much  detraction,  one  of 
he  most  lauded  among  public  characters,  and  at  his  death 
fien  of  eminence,  and  the  English  nation  itself,  paid  him 
lonours  befitting  such  celebrity. 

At  this  remove  it  is  possible  to  pass  a  more  deliberate 
"udgment  upon  Dickens,  and  after  all  fair  abatementa 
.f  adulation  have  been  allowed,  it  must  be  recognised  that. 
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what  at  present  is  called  a  "Dickens  revival"  is  but  a 
renewed  confirmation  of  the  old  allegiance,  giving  increased 
assurance  of  his  permanent  position  in  literature.  The 
reiterated  complaints  of  unevenness,  exaggeration,  and  the 
like  are  less  and  less  heard  as  competent  criticism  more 
intelligently  regards  the  versatility  and  amplitude  of  his 
work  at4  sh^wu.  iJotMlftistd^idU^iireiqiietitfliiGt^ations  of 
power,'  the  constancy  oi  his  informing  genius  and  spirit. 
In  a  survey  of  the  great  body  of  his  work  minor  blemishes 
are  lost  to  sight.  Long  ago  he  was  acclaimed  by  such 
fellow-craftsmen  as  Carlyle,  Landor,  Thackeray,  and 
Irving.  No\^  hfe  has  won  the  later  critics  to  join  his 
popular  constituency,  Eveii  in  the  few  years  since  the 
opening  of  the  present  century  a  m^ss  of  literature  has 
appeared  that,  added  to  the  earlier  bio^aphical,  biblio- 
graphical, and  critical  writings  relating  to  him,  must  suf- 
fice to  make  Dickens  fully  known  to  the  world  and  to  in- 
sure the  perpetuity  of  his  fame. 

There  is  no  other  literary  tradition  quite  like  the 
Dickens  tradition.  His  fancies,  his  characters,  his  ti^ms 
of  phrase  have  seasoned  our  speech.  What  an  unequalled 
galleiy  that  of  his  fifteen  hundred  portraits !  "  If  Dickens 
brought  in  a  man  merely  to  carry  a  letter,  he  had  time 
for  a  touch  or  two,  and  made  him  a  giant."  Who  can  fail 
to  recognise  his  ttiatchless  powers  of  observation,  his  tin-. 
flagging  narrative  gift,  his  ever-buoyant  humour,  whether 
in  farce  or  high  comedy,  his  intolerance  of  sham  and 
wrong,  his  good  clieer,  his  genuine  enthusiasm  for  hu- 
manity, all  lavished  on  the  world  in  a  style  so  peculiarly 
his  oWn  that  eveA  at  the  dawn  of  his  career  he  was  happily 
called  "the  inimitable*'!  Yet  in  what  quarter  of  the 
world  has  he  not  had  imitators,  who,  whatever  their  short- 
comings, have  still  in  some  measure  helped  to  propagate 
his  benign  influence  among  mankind?  *^To  give  so  much 
pleasure,*'  mys  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  *^  to  add  so  much  to 
the  happiness- of  the  world,  by  his  writings,  as  Mr.  Dickens 
has  succeeded  in  doin^f,  is  a  felicity  that  has  never  been 
attained  in  such  full  measure  by  ^,ny  other  author." 

Of  the  numerous  editions  of  Dickens,  In  England  and 
in  this  country,  few  can  be  said  to  approach  completeness 
in  the  collection  of  his'  varied  writings,  and  in  this  respect 
nearly  all  the  reprints  are  decidedly  imsatisfactory.  Fhr 
many  reasons  it  is  considered  that  the  present  edition  is 
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by  far  the  most  adequately  designed  for  general  distribu- 
tion to  the  American  public.  Besides  the  text  of  all  the 
novels,  the  "  Sketches  by  B6t"  ChtistmAs  books  and 
stories,  "  American  Notes/^  "  Piottire&  from  Italy/^  and 
miscellanies  that  appeat  in  ordinary  editions,  dt  gives  an 
entire  volume  of  tales^  sketches^  and  articles  reprinted 
from  various  publications  to  which  Dickens  contributed} 
another  volume  containing  the  best  of  Dickens*s  letters^ 
speeches,  and  plays  and  all  of  his  poems ;  while  the  volume 
that  the  reader  now  holds  in  his  hand  is  devoted  to  ^ 
composite  Life  of  Dickens^  togethei*  with  several  short 
critical  essays  on  the  author  and  his  works,  and  a  bibli'- 
ography.  To  the  text  of  the  novels,  etc.,  have  beeil  added 
full  introductions,  critical  commehts  by  various  writer^, 
arguments,  notes  elucidating  the  text  and  adding  rmiiy 
interesting  facts  and  Observations,  and  in  some  instances 
outlines  and  questions  for  the  help  of  studehts  who  would 
analyse  and  master  these  books. 

This  edition  is  believed  to  contain  neArly  two  thousand 
pages  of  matter  not  to  be  found  in  other  editions  generally 
available  to  American  readers*  In  the  composite  Life  of 
Dickens  the  publishers  have  set  before  the  reader  the  story 
of  his  varied  activities^  the  portraiture  of  the  tABA  in 
different  aspects  as  observed  by  the  several  biographers^ 
and  their  estimates  of  his  works,  these  estimates  oeing 
ftupplemented  by  those  of  distinguished  crities  in  the  essays 
tliat  follow.  The  biograf)hy  by  Marzialte  is  gtYbn  in  full ; 
tlie  abridgment  of  Forster^s  contains  much  that  is  auto*- 
biographic,  consisting  of  Dickens's  incotnparable  letter© 
to  Forstcr ;  the  intimate  account  of  her  father  by  Mamie 
DickenH  adds  a  more  faihiliar  interest  to  the  subject;  and 
the  chapters  from  Ward's  ^^Diokfens'^  combine  with  bio- 
^n*aphical  narrative  critical  observations  of  the  highest 
value  for  discriminating  readers.  Where  these  writers^  aiid 
where  others,  represented  in  the  extra  matter  herewith 
given,  ov^lap  each  other,  with  occasional  repetition  of  in- 
cident or  reference,  they  furnish  comparative  aids  to 
Dickensian  interpretatiohs.  This  Volume  of  independent 
narratives  and  judgments  should  prove  the  best  of '  dil 
reading  as  a  general  introduction  to  the  full  editioil.  > 

John  H.  CLtFFOED, 
Managing  Editor. 
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tion  bills  shed  their  baleful  shadow  on  his  life,  and  dims 
grew  many  and  furious,  he  became  altogether  inimersed 
in  mean  money  troubles,  and  suffered  the  sem  who  was 
to  shed  such  lustre  on  his  name  to  remain  for  a  time 
without  the  means  of  learning,  and  to  sink  first  into  a 
little  household  drudge,  and  then  into  a  mere  wairehoiiso 
boy. 

So   little   Charles,   aged   from   eleven  to   twelve,    first 
blacked  boots,  and  minded  the  younger  children,  and  ran 
messages,  and  effected  the  family  purchases-r^which  can 
have  been  no  pleasant  task  in  the  then  state  of  the  family 
crodit^^and  made  very  close  acquaintance  with  the  inside 
of  the  pawnbrokers^  shops,  and  with  the  purchasers  of 
second-hand  books,  disposing,  among  other  things,  of  the 
little  store  of  books  he  loved  so  well ;  and  then,  when  his 
father  was   imprisoned,   ran  more   messages   hither   and 
thither,  and  shed  many  childish  tears  in  his  father^s  com- 
pany— the  father  doubtless  regarding  the  tears  as  a  tribute 
to  his  eloquence,  though  Heaven  knows,  there  were  other 
things  to  cry  over  besides  his  sonorous  periods.      After 
which  a   connection,   James  Lamert  by  name,   who  had 
lived  with  the  family  before  they  moved  from  Camden 
Town  to   Gower   Street,  and  was  manager  of  a  worm- 
eaten,  rat-riddled  blacking  business,  near  old  Hungerford 
Market,  offered  to  employ  the  lad,  on  a  salary  of  some 
six  shillings  a  week,  or  thereabouts.     The  duties  which 
commanded  these  high  emoluments  consisted  of  the  tying 
up  and  labelling  of  blacking  pots.     At  first  Charles,  in 
consideration  probably  of  his  relationship  to  the  manager, 
was  allowed  to  do  his  tying,  clipping,  and  pasting  in  the 
counting-house.     But  soon  this  arrangement  fell  through, 
as   it  naturally   would,   and   he   descended  to   the   com- 
panionship of  the  other  lads,  similarly  employed,  in  the 
warehouse  below*     They  were  not  bad  boys,  and  one  of 
them,  who  bore  the  name  of  Bob  Fagin,  was  very  kind 
to  the  poor  little  better-nurtured  outcast,  once,  in  a  sudden 
attack  of  illness,  applying  hot  blacking-bottles  to  his  side 
with  much  tenderness.     But,  of  course,  they  were  rough 
and  quite  uncultured,  and  the  sensitive,  bookish,  imagina- 
tive child  felt  that  there  was  something  uncongenial  and 
degrading   in   being   compelled   to    associate   with   them. 
Nor,  though  he  had  already  sufficient  strength  of  char- 
acter to  learn  to  do  his  work  well,  did  he  ever  regard 
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the  work  itself  as  anything  but  unsuitable,  and  almost 
discreditable.  Indeed  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  iron 
of  that  time  did  not  unduly  rankle  and  fester  as  it  en-' 
tered  into  his  soul,  and  whether  the  scar  caused  by  the 
wound  was  altogether  quite  honourable.  He  seems  to  have 
felt,  in  connection  with  his  early  employment  in  a  warci- 
hoiise,  a  sense  of  shame  such  as  would  be  more  fittingly 
associated  with  the  commission  of  an  unworthy  act.  That 
lie  should  not  have  habitually  referred  to  the  subject  in 
after  life,  may  readily  be  understood.  But  why  he  should 
have  kept  unbroken  silence  about  it  for  long  years,  even 
with  his  wife,  even  with  so  very  close  a  friend  as  Forster, 
is  less  clear.  And  in  the  terms  used,  when  the  revelation 
was  finally  made  to  Forster,  there  has  always,  I  confess, 
appeared  to  me  to  be  a  tone  of  exaggeration.  "  My  whole 
nature,"  he  says,  "was  so  penetrated  with  grief  and 
humiliation,  .  .  .  that  even  now,  famous  and  caressed  and 
happy,  I  often  forget  in  my  dreams  that  I  have  a  dear 
wife  and  children;  even  that  I  am  a  man,  and  wander 
♦IcMolately  back  to  that  time  of  my  life.^'  Aud  again: 
'•  From  that  hour  until  this,  at  which  I  write,  no  word  of 
that  part  of  my  childhood,  which  I  have  now  gladly 
lirought  to  a  close,  has  passed  my  lips  to  any  human 
InMng.  ...  I  have  never,  until  I  now  impart  it  to  this 
paper,  in  any  burst  of  confidence  with  any  one,  my  own 
wife  not  excepted,  raised  the  curtain  I  then  dropped, 
thank  God.^^  Great  part,  perhaps  the  greatest  part,  of 
Dickens's  success  as  a  writer,  came  from  the  sympathy 
and  power  with  which  he  showed  how  the  lower  walks  of 
life  no  less  than  the  higher  are  often  fringed  with  beauty. 
I  have  never  been  able  to  entirely  divest  myself  of  a  slight 
f«»eling  of  the  incongruous  in  reading  what  he  wrote  about 
the  warehouse  episode  in  his  career. 

At  first,  when  he  began  his  daily  toil  at  the  blacking 
business,  some  poor  dregs  of  family  life  were  left  to  the 
child.  His  father  was  at  the  Marshalsea.  But  his  mother 
and  brothers  and  sisters  were,  to  use  his  own  words, 
•*  still  encamped,  with  a  young  servant  girl  from  Chatham 
workhouse,  in  the  two  parlours  in  the  emptied  house  in 
(lower  Street  North.^^  And  there  he  lived  with  them,  in 
much  "hugger-mugger,"  merely  taking  his  humble  mid* 
(lay  meal  in  nomadic  fashion,  on  his  own  account.  Soon, 
however,  his  position  became  even  more  forlorn.     The 
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paternal  creditors  proved  insatiable.  The  gipsy  home  in 
Gower  Street  had  to  be  broken  up.  Mrs.  Dickens  and  the 
children  went  to  live  at  the  Marshalsea.  Little  Charles 
was  placed  under  the  roof — it  cannot  be  called  under  the 
care — of  a  "  reduced  old  lady/^  dwelling  in  Camden  Town, 
who  must  have  been  a  clever  and  prophetic  old  lady  if 
she  anticipated  that  her  diminutive  lodger  would  one  day 
give  her  a  kind  of  indirect  unenviable  immortality  by 
making  her  figure,  under  the  name  of  "  Mrs.  Pipchin," 
in  "  Dombey  and  Son.'^  Here  the  boy  seems  to  have 
been  left  almost  entirely  to  his  own  devices.  He  spent 
his  Sundays  in  the  prison,  and,  to  the  best  of  his  rec- 
ollection, his  lodgings  at  "Mrs.  Pipchin's"  were  paid 
for.  Otherwise,  he  "  found  himself/^  in  childish  fashion, 
out  of  the  six  or  seven  weekly  shillings,  breakfasting  on 
two  pennyworth  of  bread  and  milk,  and  supping  on  a 
penny  loaf  and  a  bit  of  cheese,  and  dining  hither  and 
thither,  as  his  boy's  appetite  dictated — now,  sensibly 
enough,  on  a  la  mode  beef  or  a  saveloy;  then,  less 
sensibly,  ,on  pudding;  and  anon  not  dining  at  all,  the 
wherewithal  having  been  expended  on  some  morning 
treat  of  cheap  stale  pastry.  But  are  not  all  these  things, 
the  lad's  shifts  and  expedients,  his  sorrows  and  despair, 
his  visits  to  the  public-house,  where  the  kindly  publican's 
wife  stoops  down  to  kiss  the  pathetic  little  face — are  they 
not  all  written  in  "David  Copperfield"?  And  if  so  be 
that  I  have  a  reader  unacquainted  with  that  peerless  book, 
can  I  do  better  tlian  recommend  him,  or  her,  to  study 
therein  the  story  of  Dickens's  life  at  this  particular  time? 

At  last  the  child's  solitude  and  sorrows  seem  to  have 
grown  unbearable.  His  fortitude  broke  down.  One  Sun- 
day night  he  appealed  to  his  father,  witli  many  tears,  on 
the  subject,  not  of  his  employment,  which  he  seems  to 
have  accepted  at  the  time  manfully,  but  of  his  forlornness 
and  isolation.  The  father's  kind,  thoughtless  heart  was 
touched.  A  back  attic  was  found  for  Charles  near  the 
Marshalsea,  at  Lant  Street,  in  the  Borough — where  Bob 
Sawyer,  it  will  be  remembered,  afterwards  invited  Mr. 
Pickwick  to  that  disastrous  party.  The  boy  moved  into 
his  new  quarters  with  the  same  feeling  of  elation  as  if  he 
had  been  entering  a  palace. 

The  change  naturally  brought  him  more  fully  into  the 
prison  circle.    He  used  to  breakfast  there  every  morning. 
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before  going  to  the  warehouse,  and  would  s-pend  the  larger 
fK)rtion  of  bis  spare  time  among  the  inmates.  Nor  do 
3Ir.  Dickens  and  his  family,  and  Charles,  who  is  to  us  the 
family's  most  important  member,  appear  to  have  been  rela- 
tively at  all  uncomfortable  while  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Marshalsea.  There  is  in  "David  Copperfield '^ " a  passage 
of  inimitable  humour,  where  Mr.  Micawber,  enlarging  on 
the  pleasures  of  imprisonment  for  debt,  apostrophises  the 
King's  Bench  Prison  as  being  the  place  "where,  for  the 
first  time  in  many  revolving  years,  the  overwhelming 
pre!>sure  of  pecuniary  liabilities  was  not  proclaimed  from 
day  to  day,  by  importunate  voices  declining  to  vacate  the 
passage;  where  there  was  no  knocker  on  the  door  for  any 
creditor  to  appeal  to;  where  personal  service  of  process 
wa.s  not  required,  and  detainers  were  lodged  merely  at  the 
irate.''  There  is  a  similar  passage  in  "  Little  Dorrit," 
Trliere  the  tipsy  medical  practitioner  of  the  Marshalsea 
comforts  Mr.  Dorrit  in  his  affliction  by  saying :  "  We  are 
i|aiet  here ;  we  don't  get  badgered  here ;  there's  no  knocker 
here,  sir,  to  be  hammered  at  by  creditors,  and  bring  a 
man's  heart  into  his  mouth.  Nobody  comes  bore  to  ask 
if  a  man's  at  home,  and  to  say  he'll  stand  on  the  door-mat 
till  he  is.  Nobody  writes  threatening  letters  about  money 
to  tliis  place.  It's  freedom,  sir,  it's  freedom ! "  One 
smiles  as  one  reads;  and  it  adds  a  pathos,  I  think,  to 
the  smile,  to  find  that  these  are  records  of  actual  expe- 
rience. The  Marshalsea  prison  was  to  Mr.  Dickens  a 
haven  of  peace,  and  to  his  household  a  place  of  plenty. 
Not  only  could  he  pursue  his  career  there  untroubled  by 
foars  of  arrest,  but  he  exercised  among  the  other  "  gentle- 
men gaol-birds  "  a  supremacy,  a  kind  of  kingship,  such  as 
that  to  which  Charles  Lamb  referred.  They  recognised 
in  him  the  superior  spirit,  ready  of  pen,  and  affluent  of 
j'[)eech,  and  with  a  certain  grandeur  in  his  conviviality, 
lie  it  was  who  drew  up  their  memorial  to  George  of 
Fliigland  on  an  occasion  no  less  important  than  the  royal 
hirthday,  when  they,  the  monarch's  "unfortunate  sub- 
jects " — so  they  were  described  in  the  memorial — be* 
s<iught  the  King's  "  gracious  majesty,"  of  his  "  well-known 
munificence,"  to  grant  them  a  something  toward  the 
drinking  of  the  royal  health.  (Ah,  with  what  keen 
♦*ves  and  penetrative  genius  did  little  Charles,  from  his . 
comer,  watch  the  strange  sad  stream  of  humanity  that 
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trickled  through  the  room,  and  may  be  said  to  have 
smeared  its  approval  of  that  petition!)  And  while  Mr. 
Dickens  was  enjoying  his  prison  honours,  he  was  also 
enjoying  his  Admiralty  pension,*  which  was  not  forfeited 
by  his  imprisonment;  and  his  wife  and  children  were 
consequently  enjoying  a  larger  measure  of  the  necessaries 
of  life  than  had  been  theirs  for  many  a  month.  So  all 
went  on  merrily  enough  at  the  Marshalsea. 

But  even  under  the  old  law,  imprisonment  for  del)t 
did  not  always  last  for  ever.  A  legacy,  and  the  Insolvent 
Debtors  Act,  enabled  Mr.  Dickens  to  march  out  of  durance, 
in  some  sort  with  the  honours  of  war,  after  a  few  month?*' 
incarceration — ^this  would  be  early  in  1824 — and  he 
went  with  his  family,  including  Charles,  to  lodge  With  the 
"  Mrs.  Pipchin  ^^  already  mentioned.  Charles  meanwhile 
still  toiled  on  in  the  blacking  warehouse,  now  removed  to 
Chandos  Street,  Covent  Garden;  and  had  reached  such 
skill  in  the  tying,  pasting,  and  labelling  of  the  bottles, 
that  small  crowds  used  to  collect  at  the  window  for  the 
purpose  of  watching  his  deft  fingers.  There  was  pride  in 
this,  no  doubt,  but  also  humiliation;  and  release  was  at 
hand.  His  father  and  Lamert  quarrelled  about  some- 
thing— ^about  wliai,  Dickens  seems  never  to  have  known 
— and  he  was  sent  home.  Mrs.  Dickens  acted  the  part 
of  the  peacemaker  on  the  next  day,  probably  feeling  that 
amid  the  shadowy  expectations  on  which  she  and  her 
husband  had  subsisted  for  so  long,  even  six  or  seven 
shillings  a  week  was  something  tangible,  and  not  to  l>e 
despised.  Yet  in  spite  of  this,  he  did  not  return  to  the 
business.  -  His  fatlier  decided  that  he  should  go  to  school. 
"  I  do  not  write  resentfully  or  angrily,'*  said  Dickens,  in 
the  confidential  communication  made  long  afterwards  to 
Forster,  and  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made; 
"  but  I  never  afterwards  forgot,  I  never  shall  forget,  1 
never  can  forget,  that  my  mother  was  warm  for  my  being 
sent  baek.'^ 

The  mothers  of  great  men  is  a  subject  that  has  been 
handled  often,  and  eloquently.  How  many  of  those  who 
have  achieved  distinction  can  trace  their  inherited  gifts 
to  a  mother^s  character,  and  their  acquired  gifts  to  a 
mother's  teaching  and  influence.    Mrs.  Dickens  seems  not 

*  According  to  Mr.  Langlon's  dates,  he  would  still  be  drawing 
his  pay. 
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to  have  been  a  mother  of  this  stamp.  She  scarcely,  I.  fear, 
possessed  those  admirable  qualities  of  mind  and  heart 
which  one  can  clearly  recognise  as  having  borne  frnit  in 
ihe  greatness  and  goodness  of  her  famous  son.  So  far 
as  I  can  discover,  she  exercised  no  influence  upon  him 
at  all.  Her  name  hardly  appears  in  his  biographies.  He 
never,  that  I  can  recollect,  mentions  her  in  his  corr 
respondence ;  only  refers  to  her  on  the  rarest  occasions. 
^Vnd  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  this  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  if  we  accept  the  constant  tradition  that  she  had,  un- 
known to  herself,  sat  to  her  son  for  the  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Xiekleby,  and  suggested  to  him  the  main  traits  in  the 
character  of  that  inconsequent  and  not  very  wise  old 
lady.  Mrs.  Nickleby,  I  take  it,  was  not  the  kind  of 
I>erson  calculated  to  form  the  mind  of  a  boy  of  genius. 
As  well  might  one  expect  some  very  domestic  bird  to 
teach  an  eaglet  how  to  fly. 

The  school  to  w'hieh  our  callow  eaglet  was  sent  (in  the 
^priIlg  or  early  summer  of  1824),  belonged  emphaticr 
ally  to  the  old  school  of  schools.  It  bore  the  goodly 
name  of  Wellington  House  Academy,  and  was  situated  in 
ifornington  Place,  near  the  Hampstead  Road.  A  cer- 
tain Mr.  Jones  held  chief  rule  there;  and  as  more  than 
lifty  years  have  now  elapsed  since  Dickens^s  connection 
with  the  establishment  ceased,  I  trust  there  may  be 
nothing  libellous  in  giving  further  currency  to  his  state* 
inont,  or  rather,  perhaps,  to  his  recorded  impression, 
that  the  liead  master's  one  qualification  for  his  office  was 
Ifxterity  in  the  use  of  the  cane — especially  as  another 
*'oId  boy^^  corroborates  that  impression,  and  declares 
Mr.  Jones  to  have  been  "a  most  ignorant  fellow,  and  a 
mere  tyrant."  Dickens,  however,  escaped  with  compara- 
tively iittle  beating,  because  he  was  a  day-boy,  and  sound 
policy  dictated  that  day-boys,  who  had  facilities  for  earry-r 
ing  home  their  complaints,  should  be  treated  with  some 
leniency.  So  he  had  to  get  his  learning  without  tears, 
which  was  not  at  all  considered  the  orthodox  method  in 
the  good  old  days;  and,  indeed,  I  doubt  if  he  finally 
took  away  from  Wellington  House  Academy  very  much 
of  the  book  knowledge  that  would  tell  in  a  modem  com- 
jietitive  examination.  For  though  in  his  own  account  of 
the  school  it  is  implied  that  he  resumed  his  interrupted 
►tudies  with  Virgil,  and  was,  before  he  left,  head  boy,  and 
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the  possessor  of  many  prizes,  yet  this  is  not  corroborated 
by  the  evidence  of  his  surviving  fellow  pupils;  nor  can 
we,  of  course,  in  the  face  of  their  direct  counter  evidence, 
treat  statements  made  in  a  fictitious  or  half-fictitious 
narrative  as  if  made  in  what  professed  to  be  a  sober 
autobiography.  Dickens,  I  repeat,  seems  to  have  acquired 
a  very  scant  amount  of  classic  lore  while  under  the  in- 
struction of  Mr.  Jones,  and  not  too  much  lore  of  any 
kind.  But  if  he  learned  little,  he  observed  much.  He 
thoroughly  mastered  the  humours  of  the  place,  just  as  he 
had  mastered  the  humours  of  the  Marshalsea.  He  had 
got  to  know  all  about  the  masters,^  and  all  about  the  boys, 
and  all  about  the  white  mice — of  which  there  were  many 
in  various  stages  of  civilisation.  He  acquired,  in  short, 
a  fund  of  school  knowledge  that  seemed  inexhaustible, 
and  on  which  he  drew  again  and  again,  with  the  most  ex- 
cellent results,  in  "  David  Copperfield,"  in  "  Dombey,"  in 
such  inimitable  short  papers  as  "  Old  Cheeseman.^*  And 
while  thus,  half  unconsciously  perhaps,  assimilating  the 
very  life  of  the  school,  he  was  himself  a  thorough  school- 
boy, bright,  alert,  intelligent ;  taking  part  in  all  fun  and 
frolic;  amply  indemnifying  himself  for  his  enforced  ab- 
stinence from  childish  games  during  the  dreary  warehouse 
days;  good  at  recitations  and  mimic  plays;  and  already 
possessed  of  a  reputation  among  his  peers  as  a  writer  of 
tales. 


CHAPTER    II. 


DiOKENS  cannot  have  been  very  long  at  Wellington 
House  Academy,  for  before  May,  1827,  he  had  been  at 
another  school  near  Brunswick  Square,  and  had  ah^o 
obtained,  and  quitted,  some  employment  in  the  office  of 
a  solicitor  in  New  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  It  seems 
clear,  therefore,  that  the  whole  of  his  school  life  might 
easily  be  computed  in  months;  and  in  May,  1827,  it  will 
be  remembered,  he  was  still  but  a  lad  of  fifteen.  At 
that  date  he  entered  the  office  of  a  second  solicitor,  in 
Gray's  Inn  this  time,  on  a  salary  of  thirteen  shillings  and 
sixpence  a  week,  afterwards  increased  to  fifteen  shillings. 
Here  he  remaiped  till  November,  1828,  again  picking  up 
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a  good  deal  of  information  that  cannot  perhaps  be  re- 
garded as  strictly  legal,  but  such  as  he  was  afterwards  able 
to  turn  to  admirable  account.  He  would  seem  to  have 
studied  the  profession  exhaustively  in  all  its  branches, 
from  the  topmost  Tulkinghorns  and  Perkers,  to  the  lowest 
pettifoggers  like  Pell  and  Brass,  and  also  to  have  given 
particular  attention  to  the  parasites  of  the  law — the 
Guppys  and  Chucksters;  and  altogether  to  have  stored 
his  mind,  as  he  had  done  at  school,  with  a  series  of  in- 
valuable notes  and  observations.  All  very  well,  no  doubt, 
a.-;  we  look  at  the  matter  now.  But  then  it  must  often 
have  seemed  to  the  ambitious,  energetic  lad,  that  he  was 
wasting  his  time.  Was  he  to  remain  for  ever  a  lawyer's 
clerk  who  has  not  the  means  to  be  an  articled  clerk,  and 
who  can  never,  therefore,  aspire  to  become  a  full-blown 
i-'jlieitor?  Was  he  to  spend  the  future  obscurely  in  the 
dingy  purlieus  of  the  law?  His  father,  in  whose  career 
**  >omething,'^  as  Mr.  Micawber  would  have  said,  had  at 
last  "  turned  up,*'  was  now  a  reporter  for  the  press.  The 
>on  determined  to  be  a  reporter  too. 

He  threw  himself  into  this  new  career  with  character- 
i>tic  energy.  Of  course  a  reporter  is  n,ot  made  in  a  day. 
Jl  takes  many  months  of  drudgery  to  obtain  such  skill  in 
•horthand  as  shall  enable  the  pen  of  the  ready  writer  to 
Ki^p  up  with  the  winged  words  of  speech,  and  make  dots 
and  lines  that  shall  be  readable.  Dickens  laboured  hard 
to  acquire  the  art.  In  the  intervals  of  his  work  he  made 
it  a  kind  of  holiday  task  to  attend  the  reading-room  of 
the  British  Museum,  and  so  remedy  the  defects  in  the 
iterary  part  of  his  education.  But  the  best  powers  of  his 
•aind  were  directed  to  "  Gurney's  system  of  shorthand." 
,Vnd  in  time  he  had  his  reward.  He  earned  and  justified 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  reporters  of  his 
ilay. 

I  shall  not  quote  the  autobiographical  passages  in 
"  David  Copperfield "  which  bear  on  the  difficulties .  of 
-tonography.  The  book  is  in  everybody's  hands.  But  I 
•unnot  forego  the  pleasure  of  brightening  my  pages  with 
Diekens^s  own  description  of  his  experiences  as  a  reporter, 
a  description  contained  in  one  of  those  charming  felicitous 
SM>eches  of  his  which  are  almost  as  unique  in  kind  as  his 
f'ovels.  Speaking  in  May,  18()5,  as  chairman  of  a  public 
dinner  on. behalf  of  the  Newspaper  Press  Fund,  he  said; 
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"I  have  pursued  the  calling  of  a  reporter  under  cir* 
cUitistElnces  of  which  many  of  my  brethren  at  home  in 
England  here,  many  of  my  modem  successors,  can  form 
no  adequate  conception.  I  have  often  transcribed  for 
the  printer,  from  my  shorthand  notes,  important  public 
speeches,  in  which  the  strictest  accuracy  was  required, 
and  a  mistake  in  which  would  have  been,  to  a  young  man, 
Severely  compromising,  writing  on  the  palm  of  my  hand, 
by  the  light  of  a  dark  lantern,  in  a  post-chaise  and  four, 
galloping  through  a  wild  country,  and  through  the  dead,  of 
the  night,  at  the  then  surprising  rate  of  fifteen  miles  an 
hour.  The  very  last  time  I  was  at  Exeter,  I  strolled  into  the 
castle-yard  there  to  identify,  for  the  amusement  of  a 
friend,  the  spot  on  which  I  once  took,  as  we  used  to  call  it, 
an  election  speech  of  my  noble  friend  Lord  Russell,  in  the 
midst  of  a  lively  fight  maintained  by  all  the  vagabonds  in 
that  division  of  the  county,  and  under  such  pelting  rain, 
that  I  remember  two  good-natured  colleagues,  who 
chanced  to  be  at  leisure,  held  a  pocket-handkerchief  over 
my  note-book,  after  the  manner  of  a  State  canopy  in  an 
ecclesiastical  procession.  I  have  worn  my  knees  by  writ- 
ing on  them  on  the  old  back  row  of  the  old  gallery  in  the 
old  House  of  Commons;  and  I  have  worn  my  feet  by 
standing  to  write  in  a  preposterous  pen  in  the  old  House 
of  Lords,  where  we  used  to  be  huddled  together  like  so 
many  sheep,  kept  in  waiting,  say,  until  the  ^^oolsack  inight 
want  re-stuffing.  Returning  home  from  excited  political 
meetings  in  the  country  to  the  waiting  press  in  London,  I 
do  verily  believe  I  have  been  upset  in  almo^  every  de- 
scription of  vehicle  known  in  this  country.  I  have  been, 
in  my  time,  belated  in  miry  by-roads,  toward  the  small 
hours,  forty  or  fifty  miles  from  London,  in  a  wheelless  car- 
riage, with  exhausted  horses,  and  drunken  postboys^  and 
have  got  back  in  time  for  publication,  to  be  received 
with  never^forgotten  compliments  by  the  late  Mr.  Black, 
coming  in  the  broadest  of  Scotch  from  the  btoadest  of 
hearts  I  ever  knew.*' 

What  shall  I  add  to  this?  That  the  papers  On  which 
he  was  engaged  as  a  reporter,  were  the  "True  Sun/*  the 
*'  Mirror  of  Parliament,**  and  the  *^  Morning  Chronicle  *^  ; 
that  long  afterwards,  little  more  than  two  years  before  his 
death,  when  addressing  the  journalists  oi  New  York  he 
gave  public  expression  to  his  "grateful  remembrance   of 
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a  calling  that  was  once  his  own/^  and  declared  "  to  the 
fiholefiome  training  of  severe  newspaper  work,  when  I  was 
a  very  young  man,  I  constantly  refer  my  first  success^'; 
tliat  his  income  as  a  reporter  appears  latterly  to  have  been 
some  five  guineas  a  week,  of  course  in  addition  to  exr 
penses  and  general  breakages  and  damages;  that  there 
is  independent  tcBtimony  to  hi»  exceptional  quickness  in 
r(»porting  and  transcribing,  and  to  his  intelligence  in 
(ondensing;  that  to  an  observer  so  keen  and  apt,  the 
♦•xperienceB  of  his  business  journeys  in  those  mnre  pic- 
turesque and  eventful  ante-railway  days  must  have  been 
invaluftble;  and,  finally,  that  his  connection  with  journal-* 
ism  lasted  far  into  1836,  and  so  did  not  cease  till  some 
montjis  after  "  Pickwick  ^^  had  begim  to  add  to  the  world's 
fetore  of  merriment  and  laughter. 

But  I  have  not  really  reached  ^'  Pickwick  '^  yet,  nor  anyx 
thing  like  it.  That  master  work  was  not  also  a  first  work, 
tt'ith  all  Dickens's  genius,  he  had  to  go  through  some 
apprenticeship  in  thp  writer's  art  before  coming  upon  the 
public  as  the  most  popular  novelist  of  his  time.  Let  us 
go  back  for  a  little  to  the  twilight  before  the  full  sunrise, 
nay,  to  the  earliest  streak  upon  the  greyness  of  night,  to 
his  first  original  published  composition.  Dickens  himself, 
and  in  his  preface  to  "  Pickwick  '^  too,  has  told  U3  somer 
what  about  that  first  paper  of  his ;  how  it  was  ^^  dropped 
^tealtbily  one  evening  at  twilight,  with  fear  and  trembling, 
into  a  dark  letter-box,  in  a  dark  office,  up  a  dark  court  in 
Fleet  Street'^;  how  it  was  accepted,  and  "appeared  in 
all  the  glory  of  print";  and  how  he  was  so  filled  with 
jlcasure  and  pride  on  purchasing  a  copy  of  the  magazine 
in  which  it  was  published,  that  he  went  into  Westminster 
Hall  to  hide  the  tears  of  joy  that  would  come  into  his 
ityes.  The  paper  thus  joyfully  wept  over  was  originally 
fntitled  "A  Dinner  at  Poplar  Walk,"  and  now  bears, 
among  the  "  Sketches  by  Boz,"  the  naone  of  "  Mr.  Miims 
and  his  Cousin  " ;  the  periodical  in  which  it  was  published 
was  the  '^Old  Monthly  Magazine,"  and  the  date  of  ' 
publication  waa  January  1,  1884. 

**A  Dinner  at  Pdplar  Walk"  may  he  pronounced  a 
T<iry  fairly  told  tale.  It  is,  np  doubt,  always  easy  to  be 
vise  after  the  event,  in  criticism  particularly  easy,  and 
when  onoe  a  writer  has  achieved  success,  there  is  but  too 
liille  difficulty  in  showing  that  bis  earlier  productions  were 
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prophetic  of  his  future  great;iess.  At  the  risk,  however, 
of  incurring  a  charge  of  this  kind,  I  repeat  that  Dickens's 
first  story  is  well  told,  and  that  the  editor  of  the  ^^  Old 
Monthly  Magazine  '^  showed  due  diecemment  in  accepting 
it  and  encouraging  his  unknown  contributor  to  further 
efforts.  Quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  author  was 
only  a  young  fellow  of  some  two  or  three  and  twenty, 
both  this  first  story  and  the  stories  that  followed  it  in  the 
"  Old  Monthly  Magazine,^^  during  1834  and  the  early  part 
of  1835,  possessed  qualities  of  a  very  remarkable  kind. 
So  also  did  the  humorous  descriptive  papers  shortly 
afterwards  published  in  the  "  Eveniilg  Chronicle,"  papers 
that,  with  the  stories,  now  compose  the  book  known  as 
"  Sketches  by  Boz."  Sir  Arthur  Helps,  speaking  of 
Dickens,  just  after  Dickens^s  death,*  said,  "  His  powers  of 
observation  were  almost  unrivalled.  .  .  .  Indeed,  I  have 
said  to  myself  when  I  have  been  with  him,  he  sees  and 
observes  nine  facts  for  any  two  that  I  see  and  observe." 
This  particular  faculty  is,  I  think,  almost  as  clearly 
discernible  in  the  "  Sketches  '^  as  in  the  author^s  later 
and  greater  works.  London- — its  sins  and  sorrows,  its 
gaieties  and  amusements,  its  suburban  gentilities,  and  cen- 
tral squalor,  the  aspects  of  its  streets,  and  the  humours 
of  the  dingier  classes  among  its  inhabitantfi — all  this  had 
certainly  never  been  so  seen  and  described  before.  The 
power  of  exact  minute  delineation  lavished  upon  the 
picture  is  admirable.  Again,  the  dialogue  in  the  dramatic 
parts  is  natural,  well-conducted,  characteristic,  and  so  used 
as  to  help,  not  impede,  the  narrative.  The  speech,  for 
instance,  of  Mr.  Bung,  the  broker's  man,  is  a  piece  of  very 
good  Dickens.  Of  course  there  is  humour,  and  very  ex- 
cellent fooling  some  of  it  is ;  and  equally,  of  course,  there 
is  pathos,*  and  some  of  that  is  not  bad.  Do  I  mean  at  all 
that  this  earlier  work  stands  on  the  same  level  of  excel- 
lence as  the  masterpieces  of  the  writer?  Clearly  not.  It 
were  absurd  to  expect  the  stripling,  half-furtively  coming 
forward,  first  without  a  name  at  all,  and  then  under  the 
pseudonym  of  Boz,  to  write :  with  the  superb  practised 
ease  and  mastery  of  the  Charles  Dickens  who  penned 
'^  David  Copperfield/'  By  dint  of  doing  blacksmith's 
work,  says  the  French  proverb,  one  becomes  a  blackamith. 
The  artist,  like  the  handicraftsman,  must  learn  his  art* 

*  f'Macmillau's  Magazme,"  July,  1870. 
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Much  in  the  *^  Sketches  ^'  betrays  inexperience ;  or,  per- 
haps, it  would  be  more  just  to  say,  comparative  clumsiness 
of  hand.  The  descriptions,  graphic  as  they  undoubtedly 
are,  lack  for  the  most  part  the  final  imaginative  touch; 
ihe  kind  of  inbreathing  of  life  which  afterwards  gave  such 
individual  charm  to  Dickens's  word-painting.  The  humour 
is  more  obvious,  less  delicate,  turns  too  readily  on  the 
claim  of  the  elderly  spinster  to  be  considered  young,  and 
the  desire  of  all  spinsters  to  get  married.  Tlie  pathos  is 
'tft.»n  spoilt  by  over-emphasis  and  declamation.  It*  lacks 
simplicity. 

For  the  "  Sketches '!  published  in  the  "  Old  Monthly 

Magazine/'  Dickens  got  nothing,  beyond  the  pleasure  of 

Hfi?ing  himself  in  print.     The ,"  Chronicle '^  treated  him 

^•njiewhat  more  liberally,  and,  on  his  application,  increased 

*Li  salary,  giving  him,  in  view  of  hie  original  contribu- 

:)'0s,  seven  guineas  a  week,  instead  of  the  five  guineas 

'hich  he  had  been  drawing  as  a  reporter.     Not  a  par- 

:  oularly  brilliant  augmentation,  perhaps,  and  one  at  which 

:je  must  often  have  smiled  in  after  years,  when  his  pen  was 

•topping  gold  as  well  as  ink.     Still,  the  addition  to  his 

fKx)rae  wa45  substantial,  and  the  son  of  John  Dickens  must 

i  ways,  I   imagine,  have  been  in  sjjecial  need  of  money. 

Moreover,  the  circumstances  of  the  next  few  months  would 

•nder    any    increased    earnings    doubly    pleasant.      For 

'iekens  was  shortly  after  this  engaged  to  be  married  to 

'liss    Catherine   Hogarth,   the    daughter   of   one   of   his 

ilow- workers  on  the  "  Chronicle."  .  There  had  been,  so 

•T^ter  tells  us,  a  previous  very  shadowy  love  affair  in 

*  career — an  affair  so  visionary  indeed,  and  boyish,  as 

arcely  to  be  worthy  of  mention  in  this  history,  save  for 

ree  facts:  first,  that  his  devotion,  dreamlike  as  it  was, 

'.u>  to   have  had  love's  highest  practical  effect  in  in- 

'■)«ing  him  to  throw  his  whole  .strength  into  the  study 

:*  shorthand;  secondly, , that  the  lady  of  his  love  appears 

'  have  had  some  resemblance  to  Dora,  the  child-wife  of 

l^sid  Copperfield;  and  thirdly,  that  he  met  her  again 

:i^  years  afterwards,  when  time  had  worked  its  changes, 

!  fhe  glamour  of  love  had  left  his  eyes,  and  that  to 

.«»:  meeting  we  owe  the  passages  in  "  Little  Dorr  it " 

laiing  to  poor  Flora.     This,  however,  is  a  parenthesis. 

!.•-•  engagement  to  Miss  Hogarth  was  neither  shadowy 

'"iX  imreal — an  engagement,  only  in  dreamland.      Better 
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for  both,  perhaps — ^who  knows?— ^if  it  had  been.  Ah  me, 
if  one  could  peer  into  the  future,  how  many  weddings 
there  are  at  which  tears  would  be  more  appropriate  than 
gmiles  and  laughter  I  Would  Charles  Dickens  and 
Catherine  Hogarth  have  foreborne  to  plight  their  troth, 
one  wonders,  if  they  could  have  foreseen  how  slowly  and 
surely  the  coming  years  were  to  sunder  their  hearts  and 
lives? — They  were  married  on  the  2ttd  of  April,  1836. 

This  date  again  leads  me  to  a  time  subsequent  to  the 
publication  of  the  first  number  of  "  Pickwick,''  Which  had 
appeared  a  day  or  two  before — and  again  I  refrain 
from  dealing  with  that  great  book.  For  before  I  do  so, 
1  wish  to  pause  a  brief  space  to  consider  what  manner  of 
man  Charles  Dickens  was  when  he  suddenly  broke  ott  the 
World  in  his  full  popularity;  and  also  what  were  the  in- 
fluences, for  good  and  evil^  which  his  early  career  had 
exercised  upon  his  character  and  intellects 

What  manner  of  man  was  he?  In  outward  aspect  all 
accounts  agree  that  he  was  singularly,  noticeably  pre- 
possGssing--bright,  animated,  eager,  with  energy  and 
talent  written  in  every  line  of  his  face.  Such  he  was 
when  Forster  saw  him,  on  the  occasion  of  their  first 
meeting,  when  Dickens  was  acting  as  spokesman  for  the 
insurgent  reporters  engaged  on  the  "  Mirror/'  So  Carlyle, 
who  met  him  at  dinner  shortly  after  this,  and  was  no 
flatterer,  sketches  him  for  us  with  a  pen  of  unwonterl 
kindliness.  ^'He  is  a  fine  little  follow— ^Bbz,  I  think. 
Clear,  blue,  intelligent  eyes,  eyebrows  that  he  arches  amaz- 
ingly, large  protrusive  rather  loose  mouthj  a  face  of  most 
extreme  HiohiliUf,  which  he  shuttles  about — eyebrows, 
<^yes,  mouth  and  all' — ^in  a  very  singular  manner  whih' 
speaking.  Surmount  this  with  a  loose  coil  of  common- 
coloured  hair,  and  set  it  on  a  small  compact  flgure,  very 
small,  and  dressed  d  la  D'Orsay  rather  than  well- — this  is 
Pickwiok.  For  the  rest,  a  quiet,  shrewd-looking  little 
fellow,  who  seems  to  guess  pretty  well  what  he  is  and 
what  others  are."  *  Is  not  this  a  graphic  litle  picture, 
and  characteristic  even  to  the  touch  about  D'Orsay,  the 
dandy  French  Count?  For  Dickens,  like  the  young  men 
of  the  time — ^Disraeli,  Bulwer,  and  the  rest — ^was  a  great 
fop.  We,  of  these  degenerate  days,  shall  never  see  again 
that  antique  magnificence  in  coloured  velvet  waistcoats. 

*  Froude's  "  Thomas  Carlyle:  A  History  of  his  Life  in  London." 
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But  to  return.  Dickens,  it  n^ed  searoely  be  said,  had 
bv  this  long  outlived  the  sickliness  of  his  earlier  years, 
f  he  hardships  and  trials  of  his  childhood  and  boyhood 
had  served  but  to  brace  his  young  manhood,  knitting  the 
frame  and  strengthening  the  nerves.  light  and  small,  as 
Carlyle  describes  him,  he  was  wiry  and  very  active,  and 
could  bear  without  injury  an  amount  of  intellectual  work 
and  bodily  fatigue  that  would  have  killed  many  men  of 
seemingly  stronger  build.  And  as  what  might  have 
'teemed  unfortunate  in  his  youth  had  helped  perchance 
to  develop  his  physical  powers,  so  had  it  assisted  to 
•irengthen  his  character  and  foster  his  genius.  I  go  back 
here  to  the  point  from  which  I  started.  No  doubt  a 
weaker  man  would  have  been  crushed  by  such  a  youth. 
He  would  have  been  ijidolently  content  to  remain  a 
warehouse  drudge,  would  have  listlessly  fallen  into  his 
father's  ways  about  money,  would  have  had  no  ambition 
Vyond  his  desk  and  salary  as  a  lawyer's  clerk,  would 
have  never  cared  to  piece  together  and  supplement  the 
scattered  scraps  of  his  education,  would  have  rested  on 
his  oars  when  he  had  once  shot  into  the  waters  of  or- 
•Unary  journalism.  With  Dickens  it  was  not  so.  The 
alchemy  of  a  fine  nature  had  transmuted  his  disadvantages 
mto  gold.  To  him  the  lessons  of  such  a  childhood  and 
'»oyh<K)d  as  he  had  had,  were  energy,  self-reliance,  a 
h/termination  to  overcome  all  obstacles,  to  fight  the 
attles  of  life,  in  all  honour  and  rectitude,  so  as  to  win. 
From  the  muddle  of  his  father's  affairs  he  had  taken  away 
i  lesson  of  method,  order,  and  punctuality  in  business 
and  other  arrangements.  ^*  What  is  worth  doing  at  all  is 
Torth  doing  well,*'  was  not  only  one  of  his  favourite 
•!iaxims — ^it  was  the  rule  of  hii^  life. 

And  for  what  was  to  be  his  life  work,  what  better  prepr 
aration  could  there  have  been  than  that  which  he 
received,  I  am  far  from  recommending  warehouses, 
Hjualid  solitary  lodgings,  pawnshops,  debtors'  prisons-^^if 
*ueh  could  now  be  found — ^ill-conducted  private  schools 
—which  probably  qould  be  found— attorneys'  offlcea, 
ind  the  hand-to-mouth  ol  journalism,  as  constituting 
?pneri|lly  the  highest  ideal  of  a  liberal  education.  I  am 
-^jually  far  from  asserting  that  the  majority  of  men  do  not 
:»Mjiiirc3  more  training  of  a  purely  scholastic  kind  than  fell 
ij  Dickens's  lot.     But  Dickens  was  not  a  bookish  mWt 
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His  genius  did  not  lie  in  that  direction.  To  have  forced 
him  unduly  into  the  wotld  of  books  would  have  made 
him,  doubtless,  an  average  scholar,  but  might  have  weak- 
ened his  hold  on  life.  Such  a  risk  was  certainly  not 
worth  the  running.  Fate  arranged  it  otherwise.  What 
he  was  above  ^11  was  a  student  of  the  world  of  men,  a 
passionately  keen  observer  of  the  ways  of  humanity.  Men 
were  to  be  his  books,  his  special  branch  of  knowledge ;  and 
in  order  to  graduate  and  take  high  honours  in  that  school, 
I  repeat,  he  could  have  had  no  better  training.  Not  only 
had  he  passed  through  a  range  of  most  unwonted  expe- 
riences, experiences  calculated  to  quicken  to  the  uttermost 
his  superb  faculties  of  observation  and  insight ;  but  he  had 
been  placed  in  sympathetic  communication  with  a  strange 
assortment  of  characters,  lying  quite  out  of  the  usual  ken 
of  the  literary  classes.  ,  Knowledge  and  sympathy,  tlie 
seeing  eye  and  the  feeling  heart — ^were  these  nothing  to 
have  acquired? 

That  so  abnormal  an  education  can  have  been  entirely 
without  drawbacks,  it  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  affirm. 
Tossed,  as  one  may  say,  to  sink  or  swim  amid  the  waves 
of  life,  '  where  those  waves  ran  turbid  and  brackish, 
Dickens  had  emerged  strengthened,  triumphant.  But  that 
some  little  signs  should  not  remain  of  the  straining  and 
effort  with  which  he  had  won  the  land,  was  scarcely  to  be 
expected.  He  himself,  in  his  more  confidential  commu- 
nications with  Forster,  seems  to  avow  a  consciousness  that 
this  was  so ;  and  Forster, ,  though  he  speaks  guardedly 
lovingly,  appears  to  be  of  opinion  that  a  certain  self- 
assertiveness  and  fierce  intolerance  of  advice  or  control* 
occasionally  discernible  in  hi^  friend,  might  justly  be 
attributed  to  the  harsh  influence  of  early  struggles  and 
privations.  But  what  then  ?  That  system  of  education 
has  yet  to  be  devised  which  shall  mould  this  poor  human 

*  "I  have  heard  Dickens  described  by  those  who  knew  him,"  says 
Mr.  Edmund  Yates,  hi  his  ''Recollections/'  '*as  aggressive,  incipe- 
rious,  and  intolerant,  and  I,  can  comprehend  the  accusation.  .  .  . 
He  was  imperious  in  the  sense  that  his  life  was  conducted  on  the  .?iV 
volo  sic  jubeo  principle,  and  that  everything  gave  way  before  him. 
The  society  in  which  he  riiixed^  the  hours  which  he  kept,  the  opinions 
which  he  held,  his  likes  and  dislikes,  his  ideas  of  what  should  or 
should  not  be,  were  all  settled  by  himself j  not  merely  for  himself, 
but  for  all  those  brought  into  connection  with  him,  and  it  was  never 
imagined  they  could  be  called  in  question.  .  ,  ,  ^e  h£^(J  immense 
powers  of  will.*' 
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clay  of  ours  into  flawless  shapes  of  use  and  beauty.  A 
man  may  be  considered  fortunate  indeed,  when  his  train- 
ing has  left  in  him  only  what  the  French  call  the  "  defects 
of  his  virtues/'  that  is,  the  exaggeration  of  his  good  quali- 
ties till  they  turn  into  faults.  Without  his  immense 
strength  of  purpose  and  iron  will,  Dickens  might  never 
have  emerged  from  obscurity,  and  the  world  would  have 
l)een  very  distinctly  the  poorer.  One  cannot  be  very  sorry 
ihat  he  possessed  these  gifts  in  excess. 

And  now,  at  last,  having  slightly  sketched  the  history 
of  his  earlier  years,  and  endeavoured  to  show,  however 
imperfectly,  what  influences  had  gone  to  the  formation  of 
\da  character,  I  proceed  to  consider  the  book  that  lifted 
him  to  fame  and  fortune.  The  years  of  apprenticeship 
are  over,  and  the  master- workman  brings  forth  his  finished 
^ork  in  its  flower  of  perfection.    Let  us  study  "  Pickwick.'^ 


CHAPTER   III. 

Dickens  has  told  us,  in  his  preface  to  the  later  edi- 
tions, much  of  how  "Pickwick^'  came  to  be  projected 
And  published.  It  was  in  this  wise:  Seymour,  a  carica- 
^m^t  of  very  considerable  merit,  though  not,  as  we  should 
:."w  consider,  in  the  first  rank  of  the  great  caricaturists, 
bd  proposed  to  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall,  then  just 
carting  on  their  career  as  publishers,  a  *^  series  of  Cockney 
>;'*>rting  plates.^^  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall  entertained 
•>  idea  favourably,  but  opined  that  the  plates  would  re- 
'/.ire  illustrative  letter-press;  and  casting  about  for  some 
*  iiable  author,  bethought  themselves  of  Dickens,  whose 
*ilcs  and  sketches  had  been  exciting  some  little  sensation 
in  the  world  of  journalism ;  and  who  had,  indeed,  already 
written  for  the  firm  a  story,  the  "Tuggs  at  Kamsgate,'^ 
i  'hich  may  be  read  among  the  "  Sketches.'^  Accordingly 
h.  Hall  called  on  Dickens  for  the  purpose  of  proposing 
te  scheme.  This  would  be  in  1835,  towards  the  latter 
«'i'i  of  the  year;  and  Dickens,  who  had  apparently  left 
1  ^  paternal  roof  for  some  little  time,  was  living  bachelor- 
**•*,  in  FurnivaFs  Inn.  What  was  his  astonishment, 
l^'-a  Mr.  Hall  came  in,  to  find  he  was  the  same  person 
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who  had  sold  him  the  copy  of  the  magazine  containing  h'U 
first  story — ^that  melnorable  copy  at  which  he  had  lookedj 
in  Westminster  Hall,  through  eyes  bedimmed  With  joyfd 
tears*  Such  coincidences  always  had  for  Dickens  a  pecu^ 
liar,  almost  a  superstitious,  interest.  The  circumstance 
seemed  of  happy  augury  to  both  the  "high  contracting 
parties/'  Publisher  and  author  wei*e  for  the  nonce  on  the 
best  of  terms.  The  latter^  no  doubt,  saw  his  opening; 
was  more  than  ready  to  undertake  the  work,  and  had  do 
quarrel  with  the  Remuneration  oflEered*  But  even  thenj 
he  was  not  the  man  to  play  second  fiddle  to  anybody. 
Before  they  parted,  he  had  quite  succeeded  in  turning 
the  tables  oli  Seymour.  The  original  proposal  had  been 
that  the  artist  should  produce  four  caricatures  on  sporting 
subjects  every  month,  and  that  the  letter»-prds8  should  be 
in  illusti*ation  of  the  caricatures.  Dickens  got  Mr.  Hall 
to  agree  to  reverse  that  position.  He,  Dickens,  was  to  have 
the  command  of  the  story,  and  the  artist  was  to  illustrate 
him.  How  far  these  altered  relations  would  have  worked 
quite  smoothly  if  Seymour  had  lived,  and  if  Dickens's 
story  had  not  so  sOon  assumed  ihfe  proportions  of  a  colossal 
success,  it  is  idle  to  speculate.  Seymour  died  by  his  own 
hand  before  the  second  number  was  published,  and  so 
ceased  to  be  in  a  position  to  assett  himself.  It  was,  how- 
ever, in  deference  to  the  peculiar  bent  of  his  art  that  Mr. 
Winkle,  with  his  disastrous  sporting  proclivities,  made  part 
of  the  first  conception  of  the  book;  and  it  is  also  very 
significant  of  the  book^s  origin,  that  the  design  on  the 
green  wrapper  in  which  the  monthly  parts  made  their 
appearance,  should  have  had  a  purely  sporting  character, 
and  exhibited  Mr.  Pickwick  sleepily  fishing  in  a  punt>  and 
Mr.  Winkle  shooting  at  what  looks  like  a  cock-splirrow — 
the  whole  surrounded  by  a  chaste  arabesque  of  guns^  rods, 
and  landing-nets.  To  Seymour^  too>  we  owe  th6  portrait 
of  Mr.  Pickwick,  which  has  impressed  thiftt  Excellent  old 
gentleman's  face  and  figure  upon  all  our  memories.  But 
to  return  to  Dickens's  interview  mth  Mr.  Hall.  Tht*y 
seem  to  have  parted  in  mutual  satisfaction.  At  Idast  it  is 
certain  Dickens  was  satisfied,  for  in  a  letter  written,  ap- 
parently on  the  same  day,  to  "  my  dearest  Kate,''  he  thus 
sums  up  the  proposals  of  the  publishers :  "  They  have 
made  me  an  offer  of  fourteen  pounds  a  month  to  write  and 
edit  a  new  publication  they  contemplate,  entirely  by  my- 
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relf,  to  be  published  monthly^  and  elach  number  io  con- 
tain four  wood-cuts.  *  .  .  The  work  will  be  no  joke,  but 
the  emolument  is  too  tempting  to  resist/^ 

So,  little  thinking  how  soon  he  would  begin  to  regard 
the  "  emolument  '^  as  ludicrously  inadequate,  he  set  to 
work  on  "Piclcwick."  The  first  part  was  published  on 
the  3l8t  of  March  or  Ist  of  April,  1836. 

That  part  seems  scarcely  to  have  created  any  sensation. 
Mr.  James  Grant,  the  noTelitit,  says  indeed,  that  the  first 
five  parts  were  "  a  dead  failure/^  and  that  the  publishers 
Mere  even  debating  whether  the  enterprise  had  not  better 
be  abandoned  altogether,  when  suddenly  Sam  Weller  ap* 
peared  upon  the  scene,  and  turned  their  gloom  into 
laughter.  Be  that  as  it  may^  certain  it  is  that  before 
many  months  had  passed,  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall  must 
bare  been  thoroughly  confirmed  in  a  policy  of  perseverance^ 
*•  The  first  order  for  Part  I,/'  that  is,  the  fii*st  order  for 
binding,  *^was/'  says  the  bookbinder  who  executed  the 
work,  "  for  four  hundred  copies  only.''  The  order  for 
Part  XV.  had  risen  to  forty  thousand.  All  contemporary 
acoounts  agree  that  ihk  success  was  sudden,  immense- 
The  author,  like  Lord  Byron,  some  twenty-five  years 
before,  "awoke  and  found  hiinself  famous/'  Young  as 
he  wasy  not  having  yet  numbered  more  than  twenty-^four 
summers,  he  at  one  stride  reached  the  topmost  height  of 
popularity.  Everybody  read  hi^  book.  Everybody  laughed 
over  it.  •  Everybody  talked  about  it.  Everybody  felt^  con-" 
fujiedly  perhaps,  but  very  surely,  that  a  new  and  vital 
force  had  arisen  in  English  literature. 

And  English  literature  just  then  was  in  one  of  its  times 
of  slackness,  rather  than  full  flow.  The  great  tide  of  the 
beginning  of  the  century  bad  ebbed*  The  tide  of  the 
Victorian  age  had  scarcely  begun  to  do  more,  than  ripple 
and  flash  on  the  horizon.  Byron  tvas  dead,  and  Shelley 
and  Keats  and  Coleridge  aadd  Lamb;  Southey's  life  was 
on  the  decline;  Wordsworth  had  long  executed  hie  best 
work;  while  of  the  coming  men^  Carlyle,  though  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  power,  having  published  "Sartor  Hesar- 
tns,''  had  not  yet  published  his  "  French  Rervolutiooi/'  * 
or  delivered  his  lectures  on  the  "  Heroes,''  and  .was  not  yet 
in  the  plenitude  of  his  fame  and  influence;  and  Maeaulay> 

♦  It  was  fiftiflhed  in  January;  1S37,  and  not  pubaiAed  till  six 
months  af  tenvdlds. 
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then  in  India,  was  known  only  as  the  essayist  and  politi- 
cian ;  and  Lord  Tennyson  and  the  Brownings  were  more  or 
less  names  of  the  future.  Looking  especially  at  fiction, 
the  time  may  be  said  to  have  been  waiting  for  its  master 
novelist.  Five  years  had  gone  by  since  the  good  and  great 
Sir  Walter  Scott  had  been  laid  to  rest  in  Dryburgh  Abbey, 
there  to  sleep,  as  is  most  fit,  amid  the  ruins  of  that  old 
Middle  Age  world  he  loved  so  well,  with  the  babble  of  the 
Tweed  for  lullaby.  Nor  had  any  one  shown  himself  of 
stature  to  step  into  his  vacant  place,  albeit  Bulwer,  more 
precocious  even  than  Di^jkens,  was  already  known  as  the 
author  of  "  Pelham,"  ''Eugene  Aram,''  and  "The  Last 
Days  of  Pompeii'';  and  Disraeli  had  written  "Vivian 
Grey,"  and  his  earlier  books;  while  Thackeray,  Charlotte 
Bronte,  Kingsley,  George  Eliot  were  all,  of  course,  to 
come  later.  No,  there  was  a  vacant  throne  among  the 
novelists.  Here  was  the  hour — ^and  here,  too,  was  the 
man.  In  virtue  of  natural  kingship  he  took  up  his  sceptre 
unquestioned. 

Still,  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  inquire  into  the  why 
and  wherefore  of  his  success.  All  ejffects  have  a  cause. 
What  was  the  cause  of  this  special  phenomenon?  In 
the  first  place,  the  admirable  freshness  of  the  book  won 
its  way  into  every  heart.  There  is  a  fervour  of  youth 
and  healthy  good  spirits  about  the  whole  thing.  In  a 
former  generation,  Byron  had  uttered  his  wail  of  despair 
over  a  worthless  world.  We,  in  our  own  time,  have  got 
back  to  the  dreary  point  of  considering  whether  life  be 
worth  living.  Here  was  a  writer  who  had  no  such  na^is- 
givings.  For  him  life  was  pleasant,  useful,  full  of  delight 
— ^to  be '  not  only  tolerated,  but  enjoyed.  He  liked  its 
sights,  its  play  of  character,  its  adventures — affected 
no  superiority  to  its  amusements  and  convivialities — 
thoroughly  laid  himself  out  to  please  and  to  be  pleased. 
And  his  characters  were  in  the  same  mood.  Their  fund 
of  animal  spirits  seemed  inexhaustible-  For  life's  jollities 
they  were  never  unprepared.  No  doubt  there  were 
"mighty  mean  moments"  in  their  existence,  as  there 
have  been  in  the  existence  of  most  of  us.  It  cannot  have 
been  pleasant  to  Mr.  Winlde  to  have  his  eye  blackened 
by  the  obstreperous  cabman.  Mr.  Tracy  Tupman  prob- 
ably felt  a  passing  pang  when  jilted  by  the  maiden  aunt 
in  favour  of  the  audacious  Jingle.     No  man  would  elect 
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to  occupy  the  position  of  de&ndant  in  an  action  for 
breach  of  promise,  or  prefer  to  sojourn  in  a  debtors' 
prison.  But  how  jauntily  do  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  friends 
shake  off  such  discomforts !  How  buoyantly  do  they  over- 
ride the  billows  that  beset  their  course!  And  what  ex- 
cellent digestions  they  have,  and  how  slightly  do  they 
^eem  to  suffer  the  next  day  from  any  little  excesses  in  the 
matter  of  milk  punch ! 

Then  besides  the  good  spirits  and  good  temper,  there 
is  Dickens's  royal  gift  of  humour.     As  some  actors  havo 
only  to  show  their  face  and  utter  a  word  or  two.  In  order 
to  convulse  an  audience  with  merriment,   so  here  does 
almost   every   sentence   hold   good   and   honest   laughter. 
Xot,  perhaps,  objects  the  superfine  and  too  dainty  critic, 
humour  of  the  most  delicate  sort — not  humour  that  for 
its  rare  and  exquisite  quality  can  be  placed  beside  the 
masterpieces  in  that  kind  of  Lamb,  or  Sterne,  or  Gold- 
smith, or  Washington  Irving.    Granted  freely ;  not  humour 
of  that  special  character.     But  very  good  humour  never- 
theless, the  thoroughly  popular  humour  of  broad  comedy 
and   obvious   farce-^the  humour  that  finds   its   account 
where  absurd  characters  are  placed  in  ridiculous  situations, 
lliat  delights  in  the  oddities  of  the  whimsical  and  eccentric, 
that  irradiates  stupidity  and  makes  dulness  amusing.    How 
thoroughly  wholesome  it  is  too!    To  be  at  the  same  time 
merry  and  wise,  says  the  old  adage,  is  a  hard  combina- 
tion.    Dickens  was  both.     With  all  his  boisterous  merri- 
ment, his  volleys  of  inextinguishable  laughter,  he  never 
makes  game  of  what  is  at  all  worthy  of  respect.     Here, 
a-i  in  his  later  books,  right  is  right,  and  wrong  wrong, 
and  he  is  never  tempted  to  jingle  his  jester^s  bell  out  of 
Miason,    and   make   right   look   ridiculous.      And    if   the 
humour  of  "Pickwick^*  be  wholesome,  it  is  also   most 
genial  and  kindly.     We  have  here  no  acrid  cynic  sneer- 
ingly  pointing  out  the  plague  spots  of   humanity,   and 
fchowing  pleasantly  how  even  the  good  are  tainted  with 
evil    Rather  does  Dickens  delight  in  finding  some  touch 
of  goodness,  some  lingering  memory  of  better  things,  some 
hopeful   aspiration,   some  trace  of  imLselfish  devotion  in 
characters  where  all  seems  soddened  and  lost.     In  brief, 
the  laughter  is  the  laughter  of  one  who  sees  the  foibles, 
and  even  the  vices  of  liis  feUPW-^W^Bj  a«d  yet  looks  on 
ihem  lovingly  m^  Uelpfully, 
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'Bo 'much  the  first  readers  of  "Pickwick'*  might  noto 
as  the  book  unfolded  itself  to  them,  part  by  part;  aiwl 
they  might  also  note  one  or  two  things  besides.     They 
might  note*— they  could  scarcely  fail  to  do  so— that  though 
there  was  a  touch  of  caricature  in  nearly  all  the  characters, 
yet  those  characters  were,  one  and  all,  wonderfully  real, 
and  very  much  alive.      It  was  no  world  of  shadows  to 
which  the  author  introduced  them.    Mr.  Pickwick  had  a 
very  distinct  existence,  and  so  had  his  three  friends,  and 
Bob  Sawyer,  and  Benjamin  Allen,  and  Mr.  Jingle,  and 
Tony  Weller,  and  all  the  swarm  of  minor  characters. 
While  as  to  Sam  Weller,  if  it  be  really  true  that   he 
averted  impending  ruin  from  the  book,  and  turned  defeat 
into  victory,  one  can  only  say  that  it  was  like  him.    When 
did  he  ever  "  stint  stroke  '^  in  "  f oughten  field  "  ?     By 
what  array  of  adverse  circumstances  was  he  ever  taken  at 
a  disadvantage?     To  have  created   a  character   of  this 
vitality,  of  this  individual  force,  would  be  a  feather  in  the 
cap  of  any  novelist  who  ever  lived.    Something  I  think  of 
Dickens's  own  blood  passed  into  this  special  progeniture  of 
his.     It  has  been  irreverently  said  that  Falstaff  miglit 
represent  Shakespeare  in  his  cups,  just  as  Hamlet  might 
represent  him  in  his  more  sober  moments.     So  I  have 
always  had  a  kind  of  fancy  that  Sam  Weller  might  be  re- 
garded as  Dickens  himself  seen  in  a  certain  aspect — a  sort 
of  Dickens,  shall  I  say? — in  an  humbler  sphei*e  of  life, 
and  who  had  never  devoted  himself  to  literature.     There 
is  in  both  the  same  energy,  pluck,  essential  goodness  of 
heart,  fertility  of  resource,  abundance  of  animal  spirits, 
and  also  an  imagination  of  a  peculiar  kind,  in  which  wit 
enters  as  a  main  ingredient.    And  having  noted  how  highly 
vitalised  were  the  characters  in  "  Pickwick,"  I  think  the 
first  readers  might  also  fairly  be  expected  to  note — and, 
in  fact,  it  is  clear  from  Dickens's  preface  that  they  did 
note — ^how  greatly  the  book  increased  in  scope  and  power 
as  it  proceeded.     The  beginning  was  conceived  almost  in 
a  spirit  of   farce.     The  incidents   and   adventures   had 
scarcely  any  other  object  than  to  create  amusement.    Mr. 
Pickwick  himself  appeared  on  the  scene  with  fantastic 
honours  and  the  badge  of  absurdity,  as  "  the  man  who  had 
traced  to  their  source  the  mighty  ponds  of  Hampstead, 
and  agitated  the  scientific  world  with  the  Theory  of  Tittle- 
bats.'^   But  in  all  this  there  is  £^  gradual  change.    Mr, 
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Pickwick  is  presented  to  us '  latterly  as  an  exceedingly 
sooud-headed  as  well  as  sound-hearted  old  gentleman^ 
whom  we  should  never  think  of  associating  with  the 
sources  of  Hampstead  Ponds  or  any  other  folly.  While  in 
fiuch  scenes  as  those  at  the  Fleet  Prison,  the  author  is 
clearly  endeavouring  to  do  much  more  than  raise  a  laugh. 
He  is  sounding  the  deeper,  more  tragic  cords  in  human 
feeling. 

Ah,  if  we  add  to  all  this*-*-to  the  freshness,  the  "go/' 
the  good  spirits,  the  keen  observation,  the  graphic  paint* 
ing,  the  humour,  the  vitality  of  the  characters,  the  gradual 
development  of  power— if  we  add  to  all  this  that  some- 
thing which  is  in  all,  and  greater  than  all,  viz.,  genius, 
and  genius  of  a  highly  popular  kind,  then  we  shall  have 
no  difficulty  in  understanding  why  everybody  read  "  Pick- 
wick," and  how  it  came  to  pass  that  its  publishers  m^e 
dome  £20,000  by  a  work  that  they  had  once  thought  of 
abandoning  as  worthless,* 


CHAPTER    IV. 


Dickens  was  not  at  all  the  man  to  rest  on  his  oard 
while  "  Pickwick  "  was  giving  such  a. magnificent  impetus 
to  the  boat  that  contained  his  fortunes.  The  amoimt  of 
wurk  which  he  accomplished  in  the  years  1836,  1837,  1838, 
and  1839  is,  if  we  consider  its  quality,  amazing.  ^^  Pick- 
wick," as  we  have  seen,  was  begun  early  in  the  first  of 
these  years,  and  its  publication  continued  till  the  Kovemn 
ber  of  1837.  Independently  of  his  woi'k  on  "  Pickwick/' 
he  was,  in  .the  year  1836,  engaged  in  the  arduous  pro- 
fciwion  of  a  reporter  till  the  close  of  the  parliamentary 
session,  and  also  wrote  a  pamplilet  on  Sabbatarianism, 
a  farce  in  two  acts,  *'  The  Strange  Gentleman/'  for  the 
Sl  Jameses  Theatre,  and  a  comic  opera,  ^^  The  Village 
Coquettes,"  which  was  set  to  music  by  HuUah*  With  thi8 
very  commencement  of  1837 — ^^  Pickwick,"-  it  will  be  re* 
membered,  going  on  all  the  while— he  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  editor  of  "  Bentley's  Miscellany/^ .  and  in  the 
second  number  began  the  publication  of  '^  Oliver  Twist/j 

*  Tb^  aekiK^ledged  to  Diekons  that  they  had  made  £14^000'  by 
the  aaie  of  the  monthly  parts  alone.  "  ^ 
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which  was  continued  into  the  early  months  of  1839,  when 
his  connection  with  the  magazine  ceased.     In  the  April 
of   1838,   and   simultaneously,   of   course,  with   *^  Oliver 
Twist,^'  appeared  the  first  part  of  "  Nicholas  Nickleby  ^^ 
— the  last  part  appearing  in  the  October  of  the  following 
year.    Three  novels  of  more  than  full  size  and  of  first-rate 
importance,  in  less  than  four  years,  besides  a  good  deal  of 
other    miscellaneous    work — certainly    that    was    **good 
going."     The  pace  was  decidedly  fast.     No  wonder  that 
the  "Quarterly  Review,"  even  so  early  as  October,  1837, 
was  tempted  to  croak  about  "Mr.  Dickens"  as  writing 
"  too  often  and  too  fast,  and  putting  forth  in  their  crude, 
unfinished,  undigested  state,  thoughts,  feelings,  observa- 
tions,  and  plans  which  it   required  time  and  study    to 
mature,"  and  to  warn  him  that  as  he  had  "  risen  like  a 
rocket,"  so  he  was  in  danger  of  "coming  down  like  the 
stick."    No  wonder,  I  say,  and  yet  to  us  now,  how  unjust 
the    accusation    appears,    and    how    false   the    pn)phec3% 
Eapidly  as  those  books  were  executed,  Dickens,  like  the 
real  artist  that  he  was,  had  put  into  them  his  best  work. 
There  was  no  scamping.     The  critics  of  the  time  judged 
superficially,  not  making  allowance  for  the  ample  fund  of 
observations  he  had  amassed,  for  the  genuine  fecundity  of 
his  genius,   and  for   the   admirable  industry  of  an   ex- 
tremely industrious  man.   "  The  World's  Workers  " — ^there 
exists  under  that  general   designation  a  series  of  short 
biographies,  for  which  Miss  Dickens  has  written  a  sketch  of 
her  father^s  life.     To  no  one  could  the  description  more 
fittingly  apply.     Throughout  his  life  he  worked  desper- 
ately hard.     He  possessed,  in  a  high  degree,  the  "  infinite 
faculty  for  taking  pains,"  which  is  so  great  an  adjunct  to 
genius,  though  it  is  not,  as  the  good  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
held,  genius  itself.     Thus  what  he  had  done  rapidly  was 
done  well ;  and,  for  the  rest,  the  writer,  who  had  yet  to  give 
the  world  "  Martin  Chuzzlewit,"  "  The  Christmas  Carol," 
"David  Copperfield,"  and  "Dotmbey,"  was  not  "coming 
down  like  a  stick."    There  were  many  more  stars,  and  of 
very  brilliant  colours,  to  be  showered  out  by  that  rocket ; 
and  the  stick  has  not  even  yet  fallen  to  the  ground.* 

*  I  think  critics,  and  perhaps  I  rayself ,  have  been  a  little  hard  on 
this  Quarterly  Reviewer.  He  did  not,  after  all,  say  that  Dickens 
wouid  come  down  like  a  stick,  only  that  he  might  do  so  if  he  wrote 
too  fast  and  furiously. 
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Naturally,  with  the  success  of  "  Pickwick,"  came  a 
great  chauge  in  Dickens's  pecuniary  position.  He  had, 
a'?  we  have  seen,  been  glad  enough,  before  he  began  the 
book,  to  close  with  the  oifer  of  £14  for  each  monthly 
part.  That  sum  was  afterwards  increased  to  £15,  and 
the  two  first  payments  seem  to  have  been  made  in  advance 
for  the  purpose  of  helping  him  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
his  marriage.  But  as  the  sale  leapt  up,  the  publishers 
themselves  felt  that  such  a  rate  of  remuneration  was  al- 
together insufficient,  and  sent  him,  first  and  last,  a  goodly 
number  of  supplementary  cheques,  for  sums  amounting 
in  the  aggregate,  as  they  computed,  to  £3,000,  and  as 
Forster  computes  to  about  £2,500.  This  Dickens,  who, 
to  use  his  own  words,  "  never  undervalued  his  own  work," 
considered  a  very  inadequate  percentage  on  their  gains — 
forgetting  a  little,  perhaps,  that  the  risks  had  been  wholly 
theirs,  and  that  he  had  been  more  than  content  with  the 
original  bargain.  Similarly  he  was  soon  utterly  dissatis* 
fied  with  his  arrangements  with  Bentley  about  the  editor- 
ship of  the  "  Miscellany  ^'  and  *^  Oliver  Twist  '^ — arrange- 
ments which  had  been  entered  into  in  August,  1S36,  while 
**  Pickwick  '^  was  in  progress ;  and  he  utterly  refused'  to 
let  that  publisher  have  "  Gabriel  Varden,  The  Locksmith 
of  London'^  (^^Bamaby  Rudge^^)  on  the  terms  originally 
a^eed  upon.  With  Macrone  also,  who  had  made  some 
£4,000  by  the  "  Sketches/'  and  given  him  about  £400,  he 
was  no  better  pleased,  especially  when  that  enterprising 
gentleman  threatened  a  reissue  in  monthly  parts,  and 
so  compelled  him  to  repurchase  the  copyright  for  £2,000. 
But  however  much  he  might  consider  himself  ill-treated 
by  the  publishing  fraternity,  he  was,  of  course,  rapidly 
getting  far  richer  than  he  had  been,  and  so  able  to  enlarge 
his  mode  of  life^  He  had  begun,  modestly  enough,  by 
taking  his  wife  to  live  with  him  in  his  bachelor's  quarters 
in  FurnivaPs  Inn — much  as  Tommy  Traddles,  in  "  David 
Copperfield,'^  took  his  wife  to  live  in  chambers  at  Gray's 
Inn;  and  there,  in  FurnivaPs  Inn,  his  first  child,  a  boy, 
was  bom  on  the  6th. of  January,  1837.  But  in  the  March 
of  that  year  he  moved  to  a  more- commodious  dwelling,  at 
48,  Doughty  Street,  where  he  remained  till  the  end  of 
1839,  when  still  increasing  means  enabled  him  to  move 
to  a  still  better  house  at  1,  Devonshire  Terrace,  Regent's 
l*arL    But  the  house  in  Doughty  Street  must  have  been 
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endeared  to  kim  by  many  menijories.    It  was  there,  on  the 
7th  of  May,  1837,  that  he  lost,  at  the  early  age  of  seven- 
teen, and  quite  suddenly,  a  sister-in-law,  Mary  Hogarth, 
to   whom  he  was  greatly   attached*      The  blow   fell    so 
heavily  at  the  time  as  to  incapacitate  him  from  all  work, 
and  delayed  the  publication  of  one  of  the  numbers    of 
"  Pickwick/^     Nor  was  the  sorrow  only  sharp  and  tran- 
sient.   He  speaks  of  her  in  the  preface  to  the  first  edition 
of  that  booL     Her  spirit  seemed  to  be  hovering  near  as 
he  stood  looking  at  Niagara.     He  felt  her  hallowing  in- 
fluence when  in  danger  of  growing  too  much  elated  by 
his  first  reception  in  America*    She  came  back  to  him  in 
dreams  in  Italy.     Her  image  remained  in  his  heart,  xm- 
changed  by  time,  as  he  declared,  to  the  very  end.     She 
represented  to  his  mind  all  that  was  pure  and  lovely  in 
opening  womanliood,  and  lives,  in  the  world  created   by 
his  art,  as  the  Little  Nell  of  "The  Old  Curiosity  Shop/' 
It  was  in  Doughty  Street,  too,  that  he  began  to  gather 
round  him  the  circle  of  friends  whose  names  seem  almost 
like  a  muster-roll  of  the  fajnous  men  and  women  in  the 
first  thirty  years  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign.     I  shall  not 
enumerate   them.      The   list   of   writers^    artists,    actors, 
would  be  too- long.     But  this  at  least  it  would  be  unjust 
not  to  note,  that  among  his  friends  were  included  nearly 
all  those  who  by  any  stretch  of  fancy  could  be  regarded 
as  his  rivals  in  the  fields  of  humour  and  fiction.     With 
Washington  Irving,  Hood,  Douglas  Jerrold,  Lord  Lytton, 
Harrison  Ainsworth,  Wilkie  Collins,  Mrs.  Qaskell,  and, 
save  ior  a  passing  fooHsh  quarrel,  with  Thackeray,  the 
Novelist  who  really  was  his  peer,  he  maintained  the  kind* 
liest  and  most  cordial  relations.     Nor  when  George  Eliot 
published,  her  first  books,  "  The  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life  " 
and  *^  Adam  Bede,^^  did  any  one  acknowledge  their  ex- 
celleace  more  freely.     Petty  jealousies '  found  no  place  in 
the  nature  of  this. great  writer, 

-  It  .was  also  while  livings  at  Doughty  Street  that  he 
seemsy  in  great  measure,  to  have  formed  .those  habits  of 
work  and  relaxation . which  every:. artist  faflhions  so  as  to 
suit  his  own  special  needs  and  idiosyncrasies.  His 
favourite  time  for  work*  was  the  morning,  between  the 
hours  of  breakfast  and  Ixmch;-  and  though^  at  this  par- 
ticular period,  the  enormous  pressure  of  his  engagements 
compelled  him  to  work   "double  tides/^  and  often  far 
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into  the  night,  yet  he  watl  essentially  a  day- worker^  tiot 
a  night-worker.  Like  the  great  German  poet  Gdethe,  he 
preferred  to  exercise  his  art  in  the  fresh  morning  hotlrs, 
when  the  dewdrops,  as  it  were,  lay  bright  upon  tis  im- 
aojination  and  fancy.  And  f6r  relaxation  arid  sedative, 
when  he  had  thoroughly  worn  himself  out  with  mental^ 
toil,  he  would  have  reconr^e  to  the  hardest,  bodily  exercise. ' 
At  first  riding  seems  to  have  contented  him — fifteen  miles 
out  and  fifteen  miles  in,  with  a  halt  at  some  roadside  ipn 
for  refreshment.  Bnt  soon  walking  took  the  place  of  ri^ 
ing,  and  he  became  an  indefatigable  pedestrian.  He  wonld 
think  nothing  of  a  walk  of  twenty  or*  jfchirty  miles,  and 
that  not  merely  in  the  vigorous  heyday  of  youth,  but  after- 
wards, to  the  very  last.  He'  was  always  oh  those  alett, 
quick  feet  of  his,  perambulating  London  from  6nd  to  end; 
and  in  every  direction;  peraijabulating  the  suburbs,  per- 
ambulating the  ^' greater  ■  London '^  that  lies  within  i 
radius  of  twenty  miles,  round  th^  central  core  of  inetto-^ 
jiolitan  houses.  In  short,  he  was  everywhere,  in  all 
weathers,  at  all  hours.  Nor  was  London,  smaller  and 
greater,  his  only  walking  field.  He  would  walk  wherever 
he  was — ^\^'alked  througlj  fua^d  tbrQ^g^  Genoa,  and  all 
about  Genoa,  when 'he  lived' there;  *  knew  every  inch  of 
the  Kent  country  round  Broadstairs  ^d  round  Qads- 
hill — was,  as  I  have  said,  always,  always,  atl^^^ayj^  on  his 
feet.  But  if  he  would  pedestrianisc  everywhere,  London 
remained  the  walking  ground  of  his  heart.  As  Pf. 
.Tohnson  held  that  nothing  equalled  a  stroll  down  Fleet 
Street,  so  did  Dickens,  sitting  in  full  view  of  Genoa^s 
|)erfect  bay,  and  with  the'  blue  Mediterranean  sparklin^^ 
at  his  feet,  turn,  in  thought  for  inspitation  to  his  old 
haunts.  "Never,';*  he  writes  to  Forster,  wjien  aboiit  i6 
Ix^in  "The  Chimes,^'  *^neVer  did  I'  stagger  so  tipon  .a; 
threshold  befone.  I  seem  ei^  if  I  had  plucked  myself  but 
of  my  proper  soil  when  I  left  Devonshire  Terrace,  dnd 
f-ould  take  root  no  more  until  I  return  to  it.  ....  Did  I 
tell  you  how  many  fountain^  we  h^ve  here?  No  matter. 
If  they  played  nectar,  they  \vouldh^t  please  me. half  so, 
well  as  the  Wedt  Middlesei  Waterworks  at  Devonshire 
Terrace.  .  .  .  Put  ttie.  down  on  Waterloo  Bridgci  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evfen^g,  with  leave  to  roam  about  as  I'oh^ 
as  I  like,  and  I  would  come  home,  as  you  know,  panting 
to  go  on.    I  am  sadly  strange  as  it  is,  and  cant  settle.'' 
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"Eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  "—that  points  to  an- 
other of  his  peculiarities.  As  he  liked  best  to  walk  in 
London,  so  he  liked  best  to  walk  at  night.  The  dark- 
ness of  the  great  city  had  a  strange  fascination  for  hi  in. 
He  never  grew  tired  of  it,  would  find  pleasure  and  re- 
freshment, when  most  weary  and  jaded,  in  losing  hinnself 
'  in  it,  in  abandoning  himself  to  its  mysteries.^  Looked  at 
with  this  knowledge,  the  opening  of  the  "  Old  Curiosity- 
Shop  "  becomes  a  passage  of  autobiography.  And  how 
all  these  wanderings  must  have  served  him  in  his  art ! 
Remember  what  a  keen  observer  he  was,  perhaps  one  of 
the  keenest  that  ever  lived,  and  then  think  what  food 
for  observation  he  would  thus  be  constantly  collecting. 
To  the  eye  that  knows  how  to  see,  there  is  no  stage  where 
so  many  scenes  from  the  drama  of  life  are  being  always 
enacted  as  the  streets  of  London,  Dickens  frequented 
that  theatre  very  assiduously,  and  of  his  power  of  sight 
there  can  be  no  question. 


CHAPTER    V. 


'^  Pickwick  '^  had  been  a  novel  without  any  plot.  The 
gto;ry,  if  story  it  can  be  called,  bore  every  trace  of  its 
hasty  origin.  Scene  succeeded  scene,  and  incident  in- 
cident, and  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  three  friends  were 
hurried  about  from  place  to  place,  and  through  adventures 
of  all  kinds,  without  any  particularly  defined  pui-pose. 
In  truth,  many  people,  and  myself  among  the  ?iuinher, 
find  some  difficulty  in  reading  the  book  as  a  connected 
narrative,  and  prefer  to  take  it  piecemeal.  But  in  "  Oliver 
Twist  ^^  there  is  a  serious  effort  to  work  out  a  coherent 
plot,  and  real  unity  of  conception.  Whether  that  con- 
ception be  based  on  probability,  is  another  point.  Oliver 
is  the  illegitimate  son  of  a  young  lady  who  has  lapsed  from 
virtue  under .  circumstances  of  great  temptation,  but  still 
lapsed  from  virtue,  and  who  dies  in  giving  him  birth. 
He  is  brought  up  as  a  pauper  child  in  a  particularly  ill- 
mai^aged  workhouse,  and  apprenticed  to  a  low  undertaker. 
Thence  he  escapes,  and  walks  to  London,  where  he  falls 
in  with  a  gang  of  thieves.     His  legitimate  brother,    an 
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unutterable  scoundrel,  Happens  to  see  him  in  London,  and 
recognising  him  by  a  likeness  to  their  common  father; 
bribes  the  thieves  to  recapture  him  When  he  has  escaped 
from  their  clutches.  Now  I  would  rather  not  say  whether 
I  consider  it  quite  likely  that  a  boy  of  this  birth  and  nur- 
ture would  dy  at  a  boy  much  bigger  than  himself  in 
vindication  of  the  fair  fame  of  a  mother  whom  he  had 
never  known,  or  would  freely  risk  his  life  to  warn  a 
i^leeping  household  that  they  were  being  robbed,  or  would, 
on  all  occasions,  exhibit  the  most  excellent  manners  and 
morals,  and  a  delicacy  of  feeling  that  is  quite  dainty. 
But  this  is  the  essence  of  the  book.  To  show  purity  and 
goodness  of  disposition  as  self-sufficient  in  themselves  to 
resist  all  adverse  influences,  is  Dickens's  main  object. 
Take  Oliver's  sweet  uncontaminated  character  "away,  and 
the  story  crumbles  to  pieces.  With  mere  improbabilities 
<»f  plot,  I  have  no  quarrel.  Of  course  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  boy,  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  escape  from  the 
liiieves,  should  be  rescued  by  his  father's  oldest  friend, 
and,  on  the  second  occasion,  came  across  his  aunt.  But 
-uch  coincidences  must  be  accepted*  in  •  any  story ;  they 
violate  no  truth  of  eharaicter.  I  am  afraid  I  can't  say  as 
much  of  Master  Oliver's  graces  and  virtues. 

With  this  reservation,  however,  how  much  there  is  in 
the  book  to  which  unstinted  admiration  can  be  given ! 
As  "  Pickwick"  first. fully  exhibited  the  humorous  side  of 
Dickens's  genius,  so  "  Oliver  Twist "  first  fully  exhibited 
its  tragic  side — the  pathetic  side  was  to  cojEue  somewhat 
later.  The  scenes  iat  the  workhouse;  at  the  thieves'  dens 
in  London;  the  burglary;  the  murder  of  poor  Nancy;  the 
e-u^ape  and  death  of  the  •  horror-haunted  Sikesr— all  are 
painted  with  a  master's  hand.  And  the*  book,  like  its 
predecessor,  and  like  those  that  were  to  follow,  contains 
characters  that  have  passed  into  common '  knowledge  as 
types — characters  of  '  the  keenest  individuality,  and  that. 
}*'t  seem  in  themselves  to  sum  up  a  whole  class.  Such 
are  Bill  Sikes,  whose  ruffianism  has  an-  almost  epic 
^M-andeur;  and  black-hearted  Pagin,  the  Jew,  receiver  of 
stolen  goods  and  trainer  of  youth  in  the  way  they  should 
not  go;  and  Master  Dawkins,  the  Artful  Dodger.  Such, 
loo,  is  Mr.  Bumble,  greatest  and  most  unhappy  of  beadles. 
Comedy  had  predominated  in  ^^  Pickwick,"  tragedy  in 
**  Oliver  Twisty^^    Tlie  morg  complete  fusion  of  th«  tw<>- 
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Tildas  effected  in  " Nicholas. Nickleby/'    But  as  the  mighty 
ae-tor  Garrick,  in  the  well-known  picture  by  Sir  Joshua 
Beynolds^  is  drawn  towards  the  more  mirthful  of  the  two 
sisters,   so,  here  again,  I   think  that  oomedy  decidedly 
bears  away  the  palni — ^though  tragedy  is  not  beaten  alto- 
gether without  a  struggle  either.    Here  is  the  story  as  it 
unfolds  itself.     The  two  heroes  are  Ralph  Nickleby  and 
his  nephew  Nicholas.    They  stand  forth,  almost  from  the 
beginning,  as  antagonists,  in  battle  array  the  one  against 
the  other;  and  the  story  is,  in  the  main,  a  history  of  the 
campaigns  between  them — cunning  and  greed  being  mus- 
tered on  the  one  side,  and  ybung,  generous  courage   on 
the  other.     At  first  Nicholas  believes  in  his  uncle,  who 
promises  to  befriend  Nicholases  mother  and  sister,   and 
obtains  for  NicholEis  himself  a  situation  as  usher  in   a 
Yorkshire  school  kept  by  one  Squeers.     But  the  young 
fellow's  gorge  rises  at  the  sickening  cruelty  exercised  in 
the   school,    and   he  leaves   it,  having  first   beaten    Mr. 
Squeers — ^leaves  it  followed  by  a  poor  shattered  creature 
called   Smike.     Meanwhile  Ealph,  the  usurer,  befriends 
his  sister-in-law  and  niece  after  his  own  fashion,  and  tries 
to  use  the  latter's  beauty  in  furtherance  of  his  trade  as  a 
money-lender.    Nicholas  discovers  his  plots,  frustrates  all 
his   schemes,  rescues,  and  ultimately  marries,   a  young 
lady   who   had   been   immeshed   in   one   of   them;    and 
Ealph,  at  last,  utterly  beaten,  commits  suicide  on  finding 
that  Smike,  through  whom  he  had  been  endeavouring  all 
through  to  injure  Nicholas,  and  who  is  now  dead,  was  his 
own  son.      Such  are  the  book's  dry  bones,  its  skeleton, 
which  one  is  almost  ashamed  to  expose  thus  nakedly. 
For  the  beauty  of  these  novels  lies  not  at  all  in  the  plot; 
it  is  in  the  incidents,  situations,  characters.     And  with 
beauty  of  this  kind  how   richly  dowered  is   *^  Nicholas 
Nickleby^M     Take   the  characters   alone.   .  What   lavish 
profusion  of -humour  in  the  theatrical  group  that  clusters 
round  Mr,  Vincent  Crumules,  the  country  manager;  and 
in  the  Squeers  family  too;  and  in  the  little  shop-world 
of  Mrs.   Majxtalini,  the  fashionable  dressmaker;  and  in 
Gheerible  Brothers,  the  golden-hearted  old  merchants  who 
take  Nicholas  into  their  counting-house.    Then  for  single 
characters  commend  me  to  Mrs.  Niekleby,  whose  logic, 
which  some  cynics  would  call  feminine,  is  positively  sub- 
lime in  its  want  of  coherence;  and  to  John  Browdie,  the 
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honest  Yorkshire  cornf actor,  as'  good  a  ieUow  almdat  a$ 
Dandie  Dinmont,  the  Border  yeoman  whom  Soott  mad^ 
immortal.  The  high-life  personages  are  far  lesa  success- 
ful. Dickens  had  small  gift  that  way,  and  seldom  suc^ 
ceeded  in  his  society  pictures.  Nor,  if  the  truth  must  be 
told,  do  I  greatly  oare  for  the  description  of  the  duel 
between  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk  and  Lord  Verisopht,  though 
it  was  evidently,  very  much  admired  at  the  time  and  is 
quoted,  as  a  favourable  specimen  of  Dickens's  style,  in 
Charles  Knight^s  "  Half-hours  with  the  Best  Authors.'f 
The  writing  is  a  little  too  tall.  It  lacks  .simplicity,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case  with  Dickens,  when  he  wants  to  be 
particularly  impressive. 

And  this  leads  me,  by  a  kind  of  natural  sequence,  to 
what  I  have  to  say  about  his  next  book,  "The  Old 
Curiosity  Shop  '^ ;  for  here,  again,  though  in  a  very  much 
more  marked  degree,  I  fear  I  shall  have  to  run  counter 
to  a  popular  opinion. 

But  first  a  word  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  book  was  published.  Casting  about,  after  the  con-^ 
elusion  of  "  Nicholas  Nickleby,"  for  further  literary 
ventures,  Dickens  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  public 
must  be  getting  tired  of  his  stories  in  monthly  parte.  It 
occurred  to  him  that  a  weekly  periodical,  somewhat  after 
the  manner  of  Addison's  ^^  Spectator ''  or  Goldsmith's 
"Bee,"  and  containing  essays,  stories,  and  miscellaneous 
papers — ^to  be  written  mainly,  but  not  entirely,  by  himself 
— would  be  just  the  thing  to  revive  interest,  and  give 
his  popularity  a  spur.  Accordingly  an  arrangement  was 
entered  into  with  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall,  by  which 
they  covenanted  to  give  him  £50  for  each  weekly  number 
of  such  a  periodical,  and  half  profits— and  the  first  num- 
ber of  *^  Master  Humphrey's  Clock  "  made  its  appearance 
in  the  April  of  1840.  Unfortunately  Dickens  had  reckoned 
altogether  without  his  host.  The  public  were  not  to  be 
cajoled.  What  they  expected  from  their  favourite  was 
novels,  .not  essays,  short  stories,  or  sketches,  however  admir- 
able. The  orders  for  the  first  number  had  amounted  to 
seventy  thousand ;  but  they  fell  off  as  soon  as  it  was  dis- 
covered that  Master  Himiphrey,  sitting  by  his  docbj 
had  no  intention  of  beguiling  the  world  with  a  cbn** 
tinuous  narrative — that  the  title,  in  "shOrt,  did  not  stfaid 
for  the  title  of  a  novel.     Either  the  times  were  not  ripd 
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for  the  ^^  Household  Words/^  which,  ten  years  afterwards, 
proved   to   be  such   a  great   and   permanent  success,   oy 
Dickens  had  laid  his  plans  badly.    Vainly  did  he  put  fortli 
all  his  powers,  vainly  did  he  bring  back  upon  the  stago 
those  old  popular  favourites,  Mr.  Pickwick,  Sam  Weller, 
and  Tony  Weller.    All  was  of  no  avail.    Clearly,  in  order 
to  avoid  defeat,  a  change  of  front  had  become  necessary. 
The  novel  of  "  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop  ^^  was  accordingly 
commenced  in  the  fourth  number  of  the  "Clock,^'   anil 
very  soon  acted  the  cuckoo's  part  of  thrusting  Master 
Humphrey  and  .all  that  belonged  to  him  out  of  the  nest. 
He  disappeared  pretty  well  from  the  periodical,  and  when 
the  novel  was  republished,  the  whole  machinery  of   the 
^^  Clock"  had  gone — and  with  it,  I  may  add,  some  very 
characteristic   and   admirable   writing.      Dickens   himself 
confessed  that  he  "winced  a  little,"  when  the  "opening 
paper,  ...  in  which  Master   Humphrey  described   him- 
self and  his  manner  of  life,"  "became  the  property   of 
the  trunkmaker  and  the  butterman";  and  most  Dickens 
lovers  will  agree  with  me  in  rejoicing  that  the  omitted 
parts  have  been  tardily  rescued  from  unmerited  neglect. 
There  is  no  hero  in  "  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop  " — ^unless 
Mr.   Richard  Swiveller,  "perpetual  grand-master  of    tlie 
Glorious    ApoUos,"   be   the   questionable   hero;    and    the 
heroine  is  Little  Nell,   a  child.     Of  Dickens's  singular 
feeling  for  the  pathos  and  humour  of  childhood,  I  have 
already  spoken.     Many  novelists,  perhaps  one  might  even 
say,  most  novelists,  have  no  freedom  of  utterance  wlien 
they  come  to  speak  about  children,  do  not  know  what   to 
do  with  a  child  if  it  chances  to  stray  into  their  pages. 
But   how   different   with   Dickens!      He   is   never   moi-e 
thoroughly  at  home  than  with  the  little  folk.     Perhaps 
his  best  speech,  and  they  all  are  good,  is  the  one  uttered 
at  the  dinner  given  on  behalf  of  the  Children's  Hospital. 
Certainly  there  is  no  figure  in  "  Dombey  and  Son  "   on 
which  more  loving  care  has  been  lavished  than  the  figure 
of  little  Paul,  and  when  the  lad  dies  one  quite  feels  that 
the  light  has  gone  out  of  the  book.    "  David  Copperfield. " 
shorn  of  David's  childhood  and  youth  would  be  a  far  less 
admirable  performance.     The  hero  of  "  Oliver  Twist  "  is 
a  boy.     Pip  is  a  boy  through  a  fair  portion  of  "  Great 
Expectations."      The    heroine    of    "  The    Old    Curiosity 
Shop  "  is  a  girl.    And  of  all  these  children,  the  one  rwho 
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.«eems,  from  the  first,  to  have  stood  highest  in  popular 
favour,  and  won  most  hearts,  ife  Little  Nell.  Ay  itt^, 
what  tears  have  been  shed  over  her  weary  wanderings  with 
that  absurd  old  gambling  grandfather  of  hers ;  how  many 
jverj^ons  have  sorrowed  over  her  untimely  end  as  if  she  had 
i>een  a  daughter  or  a  sister.  High  amd  low,  literate  and 
illiterate,  over  nearly  all  has  she  cast  her  spell.  Hood, 
lie  who  sang  the  ^^  Song  of  the  Shirt,^^  pglid  he!r  the  tribute 
of  his  admiration,  and  Jeffrey,  the  hard-headed  old  judge 
and  editor  of  the  '^  Edinburgh  Review,^^  the  tribute  of  his 
tt'ars.  Landor  volleyed  forth  hid  thunderous  praises  over 
her  grave,  likening  her  to  Juliet  and  Desdeinorial  Nay, 
Dickens  himself  •  sadly  bewailed  her  fate,  described  him- 
-olf  as  being  the  "wretchedest  of  the  wretched'^- when  it 
ilrew  near,  and  shut  himself  from  dl  society  as  if  he 
had  suffered  a  real  bereavement.  While  as  to  the  feeling 
which  she  has  excited  in  the  breast'  of  the  illiterate,  we 
may  take  Mr,  Bret  Harte^s  account  of  the  haggard  gold- 
«liggers  by  the  roaring  Californian  camp-fire,  who  throw 
Aown  their  cards  to  listen  to  her  story,  and,  for  the  nonce, 
are  softened  and  humanised.*— Such  is  the  sympathy 
she  hste  created.  And  for  the  description  of  her  dfeath 
and  burial,  as  a  superb  piece  of  pathetic  writing,  there  has 
l»een  a  perfect  chorus  of  praise,  broken  h<ere  and  there  no 
doubt  by  a  discordant  voice,  but  still  of  the  l6udest  and 
most  heartfelt.  Did  not  Home,  a  poet  better  known  to 
the  last  generation  than  to  this,  point  out  that  though 
printed  as  prose,  these  passages  w-ere,  perha'ps  as  "the* 
result  of  harmonious'  accident,"  essentially  poetry,  and 
"  written  in  blank  verse  of  irregular  metres  and  rhythms, 
which  Southey  and  Shelley  and  ■  sonrt^f  6ther  poets  haVe 
occasionally  adoprted'^?  Did  he  not  print  part  of  the 
jtassages  in  this  form,  substituting  only,  as  a  concession 
to  the  conventionalities  of  verse,  the  Word  "grandames" 
for  **  grandmothers " ;  and  did  he  not  declare  of  one  of 
the  extracts  so  printed  that  it  was  ^^  worthy  of  the  best 
jiassages  in  Wordsworth"?  ■    '' 

If  it  "argues  an  insensibility"  to  stand  somewhat 
unmoved  among  all  thefto  tears  and  admiration,  I  ^m 
afraid  I  mu^t  be  rather  pebble-heartM.  To  tell  the  whole 
damaging  truth,  I  am,  and  always  have  been,  only  slightly 
atlected  by  the  'story  of  Little  Nell;  have  never  felt  any 
*  See  p.  121. 
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particular  inclination  to  slied  a  tear  over  it,  and  consider 
the  closing  chapters  as  failing  of  their  due  efEect,  oa  me 
at  least,  because  they  are  pitched  in  a  key  that  is  alto- 
gether too  high  and  unnatural.     Of  course  one  makes  a 
confession  of  this  kind  with  diffidence.     It  is  no  light 
thing  to  stem  the  current  of  a  popular  opinion.    But  one 
can  only  go  with  the  stream  when  one  thinks  the  stream 
is  flowing  in  a  right  channel.      And  here  I  think    the 
stream  is.  meandering  out  of  its  course.     For  me.  Little 
Nell  is  scarcely  more  than  a  figure  in  cloudland.    Possibly 
part  of  the  reason  why  I  do  not  feel  as  much  sympathy 
with*  her  as  I  ought,  is  because  I  do  not  seem  to  know  her 
very   well.      With    Paul   Dombey    I    am   intimately    ac- 
quainted.   I  should  recognise  the  child  anywhere,  shoxild 
be  on  the  best  of  terms  with  him  in  five  minut^.     Few 
things  would  give  me  greater  pleasure  than  mi  hour's 
sa]inter  by  the  side  of  his  little  invalid's  carriage  along 
the  Parade  at  Brighton.    How  we  should  laugh,  to  be  sure, 
if  we  happened  to  come  across  Mr.  Toots,  and   smile, 
too,  if  we  met  Feeder,  B.A.,  and  give  a  furtive  glance  of 
recognition  at   Glubb,   the   discarded   charioteer.     Then 
the  classic  Cornelia  Blimber  would  pass,  on  her  constitu- 
tional, and  we,  should  quail  a  little-— at  least.  I  am  certain 
J  should— as  she  bent  upon  us  her  scholastic  spectaoles; 
and  a  glimpse  of  Dr,  Blimber  would  chill  us  even  more; 
till— ah  I  what^s  this?     Why  does  a  flush  of  happiness 
I^antle  over  my  little  friend's  pale  face?    Why  does  he 
utter  a  faint  cry  of  pleasure?    Yes,  there  she  is — ^he  has 
caught  sight  of  Floy  running  forward  to  meet  him. — 
So  am  I  led,  almost  instinctively,  whenever  the  figure  of 
Paul  flashes  into  my  mind,  to  think  of  him  as  a  child 
I  have  actually  known.    But  Nell — she  has  no  such  reality 
qt   ex,istence.      She    has    been    etherealised,    vapourised, 
rhapsodised  about,  till  the  fle^and  blood  have  gone  out 
of  h^r,     I  recognise  her,  a,ttributes,.  unselfishness,  sweet- 
ness of  disposition,  gentleness.    But  these  do  not  constitute 
a  human  being.    They  do  not  make  up  a.  recognisable  in- 
dividuality.   If  I  met  her  in.  the  street,  I  am  afraid  I 
sjiould  not  know  her;  and  if  I  did,  I  am  sure  we  should 
both  find  it  difficult  to  keep  up  a  conviereation. 
,  Do  the  passages  describing  her  death  and  burial  really 
poB>$es$  the  rhythm  of  poetry?    That  would  seem  to  me, 
I  confess,  to  be  as  ill  a  xjompliment  as  to  say  of  a  piece 
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of  poetry  that  it  was  really  prose.    The  miLsicof  prose  and 

of  poetry  are  essentially  different.  .  They. do  not  affect  ithe 

ear  in  the  same  way.    The  on^  is  akin  to  so^g,  the  other 

to    speech.     Give  to  prose  the .  recurring,  eadenices,  the 

measvre^  and  the  rhythmic  march  pf  .verse,  and  itbecona/^a 

bad  prose  without  becoming  good  ppetry.*    So,  in  fairaesa 

to   Dickens,  one  is  boimd,  as  far  .as  one.  can,  to  forget 

Home's  misapplied  praise.     But  even  thus,  a»d.  looking 

upon  it  as  prose  alone,  can  we  ^ay.that,  the  account  of 

Xell's  funeral  is,  in  the  high  artistic  sense,. a  piece  of  good 

work  ?    Here  is  an  es^tract ;  "  And  now  the  bel^-the  bell 

she  had  so  often  heard,  by  night  and  day>  and  listened  to 

with  solemn  pleasure  almost  as  a  Uving  voices — ^rang  its 

remorseless  toll,  for  her,  so  youii^g,  bo  beautiful,  so  good. 

Decrepit  age,  and  vigorous  life,  and  blooming  youth,  and 

helpless  infancy,  poured  fQrth--^on  crutches,  in  the  pride 

of  strength  and  health,  in  the  full  blush  of  promise,;  in 

the  mere  dawn  of  life — ^to  gather  round  her  tomb.     Old 

men  were  there,  whose  eyes  were  dim  and.  senses  failing 

—-grandmothers,  who*  might,  have,  di^d  ten  years  ago,  and 

-till  been  old — the  deaf,"  the  blind>  the  lame,  the  palsied, 

the  living  dead  in  B^any  shapes  and; forms,  to;  see  the: 

closing  of  that  earthly  grave.,     What  was  thd  death  it 

would  shut  in,  to  that  which  still  could  crawl  and  creep. 

above  it?''     Such  is  the  tone  throughout,  aaid. one  feels 

inclined  to  ask  whether  it  is  quite  .the  appropafiate  tone 

in  which  to  speak  of  the  funeral  of  a  dhild  in  a  country 

churchyard?     All  this  pomp  of  rhetoric  seems  to  me*—! 

shall  I  say  it? — sls  much  out  of  place  $B  if  Nell  had  been 

buried  like  some  great  soldier  or  minister  of  state— *with 

a  hearse,  all  sable  velvet  and  nodding  plumes^  drawn  bt 

a  long  train  of  sable  steeds,  and  "with  a. final  discharge. 

of  artillery  over  the  grave.     The  verbal  honours   paid 

here  to  the  deceased  are  really  not  much  'less  incongruous 

and  out  of  keeping.    Surely  in  such  a  subject,. abote  all 

others,  the  pathos*  of  simplicity  would  have  been  ihbst 

effective.  '  .  ,  . 

There  are  some,  indeed,  who  deny  to  Dickens  the  gift  of 
pathos  altogether.  Such  persons  acknowledge,  for  the 
most  part  a  little  unwillingly,  that  he  was  a  mrtster  of 
humour  of  the  broader,  more  obvtous  kind.     But  they 

*  Dickens  himself  knew  that  he  had  a  tencfontiy  to  fall  into  blank 
veree  in  moments  of  excitement,  and  tried  to  guard  against  it.   ' 
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assert  that  all  his  sentiment  is  mawkish  and  overstrained, 
and  that  his  efforts  to  compel  our  tears  are  so  obvious  a^ 
to  defeat  their  own  purpose.  Now  it  will  be  clear,  from 
what  I  have  said  about  Little  Nell,  that  I  am  capable  of 
appreciating  the  force  of  any  criticism  of  this  kind;  nay, 
that  I  go  so  far  as  to  acknowledge  that  Dickens  occasion- 
ally lays  himself  open  to  it.  But  go  one  inch  beyond  this 
I  cannot.  Of  course  w6  may,  if  we  like,  take  up  a  position 
of  pure  stoicism,  and  deny  pathos  altogether,  in  life  a?^ 
in  art.  We  may  regard  all  human  affairs  but  as  a  mere 
struggle  for  existence,  and  say  that  might  makes  right, 
and  that  the  weak  is  only  treated  according  to  his  deserts 
when  he  goes  to  the  wall.  We  may  hold  that  neither  sor- 
row nor  suffering  call  for  any  meed  of  sympathy.  Such 
is  mainly  the  attitude  which  the  French  novelist  adopts- 
towards  the  world  of  his  creation.*  But  once  admit  that 
feeling  is  legitimate ;  once  allow  that  tears  arc  due  to  those 
who  have  been  crushed  and  left  bleeding  by  this  great 
world  of  ours  as  it  goes  crashing,  blundering  on  its  way; 
onoe  grant  that  the  writer's  art  can  properly  embrace  what 
Shakespeare  calls  "  the  pity  of  it,^  the  sorrows  inwoven  in 
all  our  human  relationship;  once  acknowledge  all  this, 
and  then  I  affirm,  most  confidently,  that  Dickens,  working 
at  his  best,  was  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  pathos  who 
ever  lived.  I  can  myself  see  scarce  a  strained  discordant 
note  in  the  account  of  the  short  life  and  early  death  of 
Paul  Dombey,  and  none  in  the- description  of  th6  death  of 
Paul  Dombey's  mother,  or  in  the  story  of  Tiny  Tim,  or  in 
the  record  of  David  Copperfield's  childhood  and  boyhood. 
I  consider  the  passage  in  "  American  Notes  *'  describing 
the  traits  of  gentle  kindliness  among  the  emigrants  a^ 
being  nobly,  pathetically  eloquent.  •  Did  space  allow,  T 
could  support  my  position  by  quotations  and  example  to 
any  extent.  And  my  conclusion  is  that,  though  he  failed 
with  Little  Nell,  yet  he  succeeded  elsewhere,  and  superbly. 
The  number  of  ^^  Master  Humphrey's  Clock,'*  contain- 
ing the  conclusion  of  "  The  Old  Curiositv  Shop,"  appeared 
on  the  lith  of  January,  1841,  and  "Barnaby  Budge" 
began  its  course-  in  the  ensuing  week.  The  first  had  been 
essentially  a  tale  of  modern  life.  All  the  characters 
that  made  a  kind  of  background,  mostly  grotesque  or 

*  M.  Daudet.  in  many  respects  a  follower  of  Dickens,  is  a  fine  and 
notable  exception. 
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hifleous,  for  the  figure  of  Little  Nell,  were  characters  of 
to-day,  or  at  least  of  the  day  whea  the  book  was  written, 
(^uilpy  the  dwarf — and  a  far  finer  specimen  of  a  scoundrel 
l)y  the  by,  in  every  respect,  than  that  poor  stage  villain 
Monks ;  Sampson  Brass  and  his  legal  sister  Sally,  a  goodly 
pair ;  Kit,  golden-hearted  and  plain  of  body,  who  so  barely 
escapes  from  the  plot  laid  by  the  afore-mentioned  worthies 
lo  prove  him  a  thief;  Chuckster,  most  lady-killing  of 
notaries^  clerks;  Mrs.  Jarley,  the  good-faatured  waxwork 
woman,  in  whose  soul  there  would  be  naught  save  kind- 
linesj5,  only  she  cannot  bring  herself  to  tolerate  Punch 
and  Judy;  Short  and  Codlin,  the  Punch  and  Judy  men; 
I  lie  little  misused  servant,  whom  Dick  Swiveller  in  his 
^jrandeur  creates  a  marchioness;  and  the  magnificent 
Swiveller  himself,  prince  among  the  idle  and  impecunious, 
justifying  by  his  snatches  of  song,  and  flowery  rhetoric, 
liis  high  position  as  "  perpetual  grand-master ''  among  the 
"Glorious  ApoUers" — all  these,  making  allowance  per- 
haps for  some  idealisation,  were  personages  of  Dickens's 
<»wn  time.  But  in  "  Bamaby  Budge,''  Dickens  threw 
himself  back  into  the  last  century.  The  book  is  a  historical 
novel,  one  of  the  two  which  he  wrote  (the  other  being 
"A  Talc  of  Two  Cities"),  and  its  scenes  are  many  of 
them  laid  among  the  No-Popery  Riots  of  1780. 

A  ghastly  time,  a  time  of  aimless,  brutal  incendiarism 
:!n«l  mad  turbulence  on  the  part  of  the  mob;  a  time  of 
v.akness  and  ineptitude  on  the  part  of  the  Government ; 
I  time  of  wickedness,  folly,  and  misrule  I  Dickens  desdribes 
:  admirably.  His  picture  of  the  riots  themselves  seems 
Glinted  in  pigments  of  blood  and  fire;  and  yet,  through 
all  the  hurry  and  confusion,  he  retains  the  clearness  of 
rrangement  and  lucidity  which  characterise  the  pictures 
•f  such  subjects  when  executed  by  the  great  masters  of 
:he  art — as  Carlyle,  for  example.  .  His  portrait  of  the 
}M>or,  crazy-brained  creature.  Lord  George  Gordon,  who 
^^wed  the  wind  which  the  country  was  to  reap  in  whirl- 
■^ind,  is  excellent.  Nor  is  what  may  be  called  the  private 
})art  of  the  story  unskilfully  woven  with  the  historical 
I'art.  The  plot,  though  not  good,  rises  perhaps  above  the 
'.\erage  of  Dickens's  plots;  for  even  we,  his  admirers,  are 
-arcely  bound  to  maintain  that  plot  was  his  strong  point. 
I'^^'vond  this,  I  think  1  may  say  that  the  book  is,  on  the 
Thole,  the  least  characteristic  of  his  books.    It  is  the  one 
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tyhich  those  who  are  most  out  of  B3rmpathy  with  his  pecu- 
liar* vein  of  humour  and  pathos  will  probably  think  the 
best,  and  the  one  which  the  true  Dickens  lovers  will  gen- 
erally r^ard  as  bearing  the  greatest  resemblance  to  an 
ordinary  novel. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

•  The  last  number  of  ^^Bamaby  Eudge^^  appeared  in 
November,  1841,  and,  on  the  4th  of  the  following  January 
Dickens  sailed  with  his  wife  for  a  six  months'  tour  in  the 
United  States.  What  induced  him  to  undertake  this 
journey,  more  formidable  then,  of  course,  than  now? 

Mainly,  I  think,  that  restless  desire  to  see  the  world 
which  is  strong  in  a  great  many  men,  and  was  specially 
strong  in  Dickens.  Ride  as  he  might,  and  walk  as  he 
might,  his  abounding  energies  remained  unsatisfied.  In 
183?  there  had  been  trips  to  Belgium,  Broadstairs,  Brigh- 
ton; in  1838  to  Yorkshire,  Broadstairs,  North  Wales,  and 
a  fairly  long  stay  at  Twickenham;  in  1839  a  similar  stay 
at  Petersham — ^wbere,  as  at  Twickenham,  frolic  gaiety  and 
athletics  had  prevailed — and  trips  to  Broadstairs  and 
Devonshire;  in  1840  trips  again  to  Bath,  Birmingham, 
Shakespeare's  country,  Broadstairs,  Devonshire;  in  1841 
more  trips;  and  a  very  notable  visit  to  Edinburgh,  with 
which  Little  Nell  had  a  great  deal  to  do.  For  Lord  Jeffrey 
was  enamoured  of  that  young  lady,  declaring  to  whomso- 
ever would  hear  that  there  had  been  "nothing  so  good 
':  i  .  since  Cordelia  ^^;  and  inoculating  the  citizens  of  the 
northern  capital  with  his  enthusiasm,  he  had  induced 
them  to  offer  to  Dickens  a  right  royal  banquet,  and  the 
freedom  of  their  city.  Accordingly  to  Edinburgh  be  re- 
paired, and  the  dinner  took  place  on  the  26th  of  June, 
with  three  hundred  of  the  chief  notabilities  for  entertain- 
ers, and  a  reception  such  as  kings  might  have  envied. 
Jeffrey  himsielf  was  ill  and  unable  to  take  the  chair,  but 
Wilson,  the  leoiiine  *^  Christopher  North,"  editor  of  ^^  Black- 
wood,^' and  author  of  those  ^^Noctes  Ambrosianss '^  which 
were  read  so  eagerly  as  they  came  out,  and  which  some  of 
us  find  so  difficult  to  read  now— *  Wilson  presided  most 
worthily.  •  Oif  speechifying  there  was  of  course  much,  and 
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compliments  abounded.  But  the  banquet  itself,  "ttie  whole 
reception  at  Edinburgh  wer^the  most  magnifio^it  of  com-( 
pliments.  Never,  I  imagine,  cdn  such,  eff arte  have  been 
made  to  turn  any  young  manV  brain,  as  were  made,  durn 
ing  this  and  the  following  year,  to  turn  the  head  i  of 
Dickens,  who  wias  still,  be  it  remiembered,  under  thii-ty. 
Nevertheless  he  came  unscatiied  tiaarough  the  ordeal.  A 
kind  of  manly  genuinenese  bore  him  through.  Amid  ^  all 
the  adulation  and  excitement,  the  public  and  private  ho6^ 
pitalities,  the  semi-regal  state  appearance  at  the  theatre, 
he  could  write,  and  write  truly,  to  his  friend. Forster: 
"  The  moral  of  this  is,  that  there  is  no  place  like  home; 
and  that  I  thank  God  mbst  heartily  for  having  givien  me 
a  quiet  spirit  and  a  heart  that  wonH  hold  many  people. 
I  sigh  for  Devonshire  Terrace  and  Broadstairs,  for  battle- 
dore and  shuttlecock;  I  want  to  dine  in  a  blouse  with 
you  and  Mac  (Maeliae).  .  •  ,  On  Sunday  evening,  the 
17  th  July,  I  shall  revisit  my  household  gods,  please 
Heaven.    I  wish  the  day  were  here.-^   . 

Yes,  except  during  the  few  years  when  he  and  his  wife 
lived  unhappily  together,  he  was  greatly  attadhed  -to  his 
home,  with  its  friendships  and  simple  pleasures;  but  yet^ 
as  I  have  said,  a  desire  to  see  more  of  the  world,  and  to 
garner  new  experiences,  was  strong  upon  hirfi.  The  two 
conflicting  influences  often  wcirred  in  his  life,  so  that  it 
almost  seemed  sometimes  as  if  he  wete  being  driveh 
i>y  relentless  furies.  Those  furies,  pointied  now  .with 
<tem  fingers  towards  America,  though  "how"  he  was 
''  to  get  on  '^  "  for  seven  or  eight  months:  without  ''•  his 
friends,  he  could  not  upon  his  ^^soul  conceive*';  though 
iw  dreaded  **  to  think  of  breaking  up  all "  his  "  old  happy 
habits  for  so  long  a  time  " ;  though  ^^  Kate,"  remembering 
doubtless  her  four  little  childrien,  wept  whenever  the  8ul>I 
ject  was  **  spoken  of."  Something  made  him  feel  ihat 
the  going  was  "a  matter  of  imperative  rkeoessity.*'^  -Wash-i 
ington  Irving  beckoned  from  across  the  Atlantic,  speak- 
ing, as  Jeffrey  had  spoken  from  Edinburgh,  6i  Little  Nell 
and  her  far-extended  influence.  There'  was  a  great  re* 
^eption  foreshadowed,  and  a- new.  world  to  be  seen,  mA 
a  book  to  be  written  about  it  While  as- to  the!  strongest 
of  the  home  ties — ^the  ohildren  that  brought  the  tears,  into 
Mr».  Dickens's  eyes — the  separation,  after  all,  would  not 
be  eternal^  and  the  good  Macready^  tragic  aetor  and  true 
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friend,  would  take  charge  of  the  Utile  folk  while-  their 
parents   were  away.      So    Dickeng,   wh6   had  some    time 
before  "  begun  counting  the  days  between  thi&  and  coming 
home  again/^  set  sail  for  America  on  the  4th  .of  Jantiar}\ 
1842.  ..... 

And  a  very  rough  experience  he,  and  Mrs.   Dickens, 
and  Mrs.  Dickens^s  maid  seem  to  have  had  during  that 
January  passage  from  Liverpool » to  Halifax  and  Boston. 
Most  of  the  time  it  hlew*  horribly,-  and  they  were   dire- 
fully  ill.     Then  a' storm  .superveloed,  which  swept   away 
the  paddle-boxes  and  stove   in  the  life-boats,  and    thev 
seem  to  have  been  in  real  pieril.    Next  the  ship  stmck  on 
a  mud-bank.      But  dangers  and  discomforts  must,  have 
been  forgotten,  at  any  rate  to  begin  with,  in  the  glories  of 
the  reception  that  awaited  the  ^^  inimitable  ^' — ^as  Dickens 
whimsically  called  himself  in  those  days— when  he  landed 
in  the  New  World.    If  he  had  been  reoeived  with  princely 
honours  in  Edinburgh,  he  was  treated  now  as  an  emperor 
in  some  triumphant  progress.     Halifax  sounded  the  first 
note  of  welcome,  gave,  as  it  were,  the  preliminary  trumpef 
flourish.     From  that  town  he  writes :  "  I  wish  you  could 
have    seen    the   crowds    cheeriag   the    inimitable   in    the 
streets.     I  wish  you- could  have  seen  judges,  law-oflBcers, 
bishops,   and   law-makers   welcoming   the   inimitable.      1 
wish  you  could  have  seen. the  inimitable  shown  to  a  great 
elbow-chair  by  the  Speaker^s  throne,  and  sitting  alone  in 
the  middle  of  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
observed  of  all  observers,  listening  with  exemplary  gravity 
to  the  queerest  speaking  possible,  and  breaking,  in  spite 
of  himself,  into  a  smile  as  he  thought  of  this  commence- 
ment to  the  thousand  and  one  stories  in  reserve  for  home." 
At  Boston  the  enthusiasm  had  swelled  to  even  greater 
proportions.     ^*  How   can  I   give  you,^^  he  writes,   "  the 
faintest  notion  of  my  reception  here;  of  the  crowds  that 
pour  in  and  out  the  whole  day ;  of  the  people  that  line  the 
streets  when  I  go  out ;  of  the  cheering  when  I  went  to  the 
theatre;  of  the. copies  of  verses,  letters  of  congratulation, 
welcomes  of  all  kinds,  balls,  dinners,  assemblies  without 
end?  .  .  .  There  is  to  be  a  dinner  in  New  York,  ...  to 
which  I  have  had  aA  iiavitation  with  every  known  name 
in  America  appended  to  it.  ...  I  have  had  deputations 

from  the  Far  West,  who  have  come  from  more  than  two 
thousand  miles^  distance;  from  the  lakes,  .the  fivers,  the 
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backwoods,  the  log-houses,  the  cities,  factories,  villages, 
and  towns.  Authorities  from  nearly  all  the  istates  have 
written  to  me.  I  have  heard  from  the  universities.  Con- 
gress, Senate,  and  bodies,  public  and  private,  of  eveiry  sort 
and  kind."  All  was  indeed  going  happy  as  a  marriage 
I>ell.  Did  I  not  rightly  say  that  the  world  was  conspiring 
to  spoil  this  young  man  of  thirty,  .whose  youth  had  cer- 
tainly not  been  passed  in  the  spleiidoup  pf  opulence  or 
power?  What  wonder  if  in  the  dawjn  of  his  American 
experiences,  and  of  such  a  reception;,  everything  assumed 
a  roseate  hue?  Is  it  matter  for  surprise  if  he  found  the 
women  "very  beautiful,"  the  "general  breeding  neither 
atiff  nor  forward,"  "the  good  nature  universal";  if  he 
expatiated,  not  without  a  backward  look  at  unprogressive 
Old  England^  on  the  comparative  comfort  among  the  work- 
ing classes,  and  the  absence  of  beggars  in  the  streets  ?  But, 
alas,  that  rosy  dawn  ended,  as  rosy  dawns  sometimes  will» 
in  sleet  and  mist  and  very  dirty  weather.  Before  mwiy 
weeks,  before  many  days  had  flown,  Dickens  was  writing 
in  a  very  different  spirit.  On  the  2'4th  of  February,  in 
the  midst  of  a  perfect,  ovation  of  balls  and  dinners,  he 
^Tites  "with  reluctance^  dijsappointment,  and  sorrow,*' 
that  "  there  is  no  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  where 
there  is  less  freedom  of  opinion  on  any  subject  in  reference 
to  which  there  is  a  broad  difference  of  opinion,  than  in 
the  United  States."  On  the  23nd  of  March  he  writes 
again,  to  Macready,  who  seems  to  have  remonstrated  with 
him  on  his  growing  discontent :  "  It  is  of  no  use,  I  am 
di^ppointed.  This  is  not  the  republic  I  came  to  see; 
this  is  not  the  republic  of  my  imagination.  I  infinitely 
prefer  a  liberal  monarchy — even  with  its  sickening  ac- 
companiment of  court  circulars— to  such  a  government  as 
this.  The  more  I  think  of  its  youth  and  strength,  the 
poorer  and  more  trifling  in  a  thousand  aspects  it  appears 
in  my  eyes.  In  every  tiling  of  which  it  has  made  a  boast 
—-excepting  its  education  of  the  people,  and  its  care  for 
poor  children — it  sinks  immeasurably  below  the  level  I  had 
placed  it  upon,  and  England,  even  England,  bad  and  faulty. 
a?  the  old  land  is,  and  miserable  as  millions  of  her  people, 
are,  rises  in  the  comparison.  .  .  .  Freedom  of  opinion! 
Where  is  it?  I  see  a  press  more  mean,  and  paltry,  and 
Mlly,  and  disgraceful  than  any  country  I  ever  knew.  .  .  . 
In  the  respects  of  wt  being  left  alone,  and  of  b^ing  hor- 
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ribly  disgusted  by  tobacco-chewing  and  tobacco-spittle,  I 
have  suffered  ooiifeiderably/' 

EictractB  like  these  could  be  multiplied  to  any  extent, 
tod  the  question  arifees,  Why  did  such  a  change  come  over 
th^  spirit  of  Dickens?    Washington  Itving,  at  the  great 
New  York  dinner,  had  called  him   "the  guest  of  the 
nation/'    Why  was  the  guest  so  quickly  dissatisfied  with 
Ms  host,  and  qutirrelling  with  the  character  of  his  enter- 
tainment?    Sheer '  ;^y6ical  fatigue,  I  think,  had  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  it.    Even  at  Boston,  before  he  had  begun 
to  travel  orer  the  unending  railways,  watercourses,  and 
chaotic  coach-roads  of  the  great  republic,  that  keynote  had 
been  sounded.-   "  We  are  already ,''  he  had  writteu,  "  weary 
at  time^,  past  all  expression/'    Few  men  can  wander  with 
impunity  out  of  their  own  professional  sphere,  and  under- 
take duties  for  which  they  have  neither  the  training  nor 
acquired  tastes*     Dickens  was  a  writer,  not  a  king;  and 
Im^e  he  was  expected  to  hold  a  king^s  state,  and  lire  in  a 
king*s '  publicity,  biit  without  the  formal  etiquette  that 
hedges  a  kibg  from  intruders,  and  makes  his  position 
tolerable*    He  was  hemmed  in  by  curious  eyes,  mobbed  in 
the  streets^  stared  at  in  his  own  private  rooms,  interviewed 
by  the  hour>  shaken  by  the  hand  till  his  arm  must  often 
have  been  ready  to  dtop  off,  waylaid  at  every  turn  with 
formal  addresses.  If  he  went  to  church  the  people  crowded 
into  the  adjacent  pews,  and  the  preacher  preached  at 
him.     If  he  got  into  a  public  conveyance,  every  one  in- 
side Insisted  On  an  introduction,  and  the  people  outside — 
iiay  before  the  train  started— would  pull  down  the  windows 
and  comment  freely  on  his  nose  and  eyes  and  personal 
appearance  generally,  some  even  touching  him  as  if  to 
see  if  he  were  real.    He  was  safe  from  intrusion  nowhere 
— lio,  not  wh^nhe  was  washing  and  his  wife  in  bed. 
Such  Mt^ntions  must  have  been  exhausting  to  a  degree 
that  can  seancely  be  imagined.    But  there  was  more  than 
mere  physical  weariness  in  his  growing  distaste  for  the 
tJnit^d  States.     Perfectly  outspoken  at  all  times,  and 
eager  for  the  strife  of  tongues  in  any  cause  which  be  had 
at  heart,  it  horrified  him  to  find  that  he  wsls  cocpected 
not  to  express  himsdf  freely  on  such  subjects  as  Inter- 
national'  Copyright,  and  that  even  in  private,  or  semi- 
private  intercourse,  slavery  was  a  topic  to  be  avoided. 
Then  I  fear,  tbo>  that  as  he  left  cultured  Boston  behind. 
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lie  was  bTouglit  into  close  and  habitual  contact  with  natives 
wliom  he  did  not  appreciate.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  he 
took  a  strong  dislike  for  Brother  Jonathan  as  Brother 
Jonathan  existed,  in  the  rough.  He  was  angered  by  that 
young  gentleman's  brag,  offended  by  the  rough  familiarity 
of  his  manners,  indignant  at  his  determination  by  all 
moans  to  acquire  dollars,  incensed  by  his  utter  want  of 
care  for  literature  and  art,  sickened  by  his  tobacco-chewiii^ 
and  expectorations.  So  when  Dickens  gets  to  "l^iagara 
Falls,  upon  the  English  side,*'  he  puts  ten  dashes  under 
the  word  English ;  and,  meeting  two  English  offlcer8>  coak^ 
trasts  them  in  thought  with  the  men  whom  he  has  just 
'eft,  and  seems,  by  note  of  exclamation  and  italics,  to 
call  upon  the  world  to  witness,  "what  gentlemen^  what 
noblemen  of  nature  they  seemed !  *' 

And  Brother  Jonathan,  how  did  he  regard  his  young 
^est?  Well,  Jonathan,  gi'eat  as  he  was,  and  greater  as 
he  was  destined  to  be,  did  not  possess  the  gift  of  prophety^ 
and  could  not  of  course  foresee  the  scathing  satire  of 
'*  American  Notes  '*  and  "  Martin  Chuzzlewit.**  But  still, 
amid  all  his  enthusiasm,  I  think  there  must  have  been  a 
feeling  of  uneasiness  and  disappointment.  '  Part,  'as  there 
i>  no  doubt,  of  the  fervour  with  which  he  greeted  Dicken^s, 
was  due  to  liis  regarding  Dickens  as  the  representative  of 
^kmocratic  feeling  in  aristocratic  England,  as  the  advocate 
"f  the  poor  and  downtrodden  against  the  wealthy  and  the 
*trong;  "and"— thus  argued  Jonathan — '"becaiise  w« 
are  a  democracy,  therefore  Dickens  will  admire  and  love 
ns,  and  see  how  immeasurably  superior  we  are  to  the  ret- 
rojiade  Britishers  of  his  native  land."  But  unforhi-^ 
iiately  Dickens  showed  no  signs  of  being  impressed  in  that 
particular  way.  On  the  contrary,  as  we  have  seen,  such 
'omparison  as  he  made  in  his  own  mind  was  infinitely 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  United  States.  "  We  must  be 
^racked  up/^  says  Hannibal  Ohbllop,  in  "  Martin  Chuzzle- 
wit/'  speaking  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  And  Dicken&> 
pv«n  wnile  f^ted  and  honoured,  wottld  not  *' crack  up''^ 
the  Americans.  He  lectured  them  almost  with  trueulence 
'^in  their  sins  in  the  matter  of  copyright;  he  could  scarcely 
if  restrained  from  testifying  against  slavery ;  hie  was  not 
the  man  to  say  he  liked  manners  and  customs  which  h^ 
V»athod.  Jonathan  muf^  have  been  very  doubtfully  sati;^- 
iied  with  his  guest. 
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It  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  follow  Dickens  linger- 
ingly,  and  step  by  step,  from  the  day  when  he  landed  at 
Halifax,  to  the  7th  of  June,  when  he  re-embarked  at  New 
York  for  England.  From  Boston  he  went  to  New  York, 
where  the  great  dinner  was  given  with  Washington  Irving 
in  the  chair,  and  thence  to  Philadelphia  and  Washington 
— which  was  still  the  empty  "city  of  magnificent  dis- 
tances ^^ — and  thence  again  westward,  and  by  Niagara  and 
Canada  back  to  New  York.  And  if  any  persons  want  to 
know  what  he  thought  about  these  and  other  places,  and 
the  railway  travelling,  and  the  coach  travelling,  and  the 
steamboat  travelling,  and  the  prisons  and  other  public- 
institutions — aye^  and  many  other  things  besides — thev 
cannot  do  better  than  read  the  "  American  Notes,'^  which 
he  wrote  and  published  within  the  year  after  his  return. 
Nor  need  such  persons  be  deterred  by  the  fact  that 
Macaulay  thought  meanly  of  the  book;  for  Macaulay,  with 
all  his  great  gifts,  did  not,  as  he  himself  knew  full  well, 
excel  in  purely  literary  criticism.  So  when  he  pronounces, 
that  "what  is  meant  to  be  easy  and  sprightly  is  vulgar 
and  flippant,^^  and  "what  is  meant  to  be  fine  is  a  gre^t 
deal. too  fine  for  me,  as  the  description  of  the  Falls  of 
Niagara,^'  one  can  venture  to  differ  without  too  great  a 
pang.  The  book,  though  not  assuredly  one  of  Dickens's 
best,  contains  admirable  passages  which  none  but  he 
could  have  written,  and  the  description  of  Niagara  is 
npticeably  fine,  the  sublimity  of  the  subject  being  remem- 
bexed,  as  a  piece  of  impassioned  prose.  Whether  satire 
so  bitter  and  unfriendly  as  that  in  which  he  indulged, 
both  here  and  in.  "  Martin  Chuzzlewit,^'  was  justifiable 
from  what  may  be  called  an  international  point  of  view, 
is  another  question.  Publicists  do  not  always  remember 
that  a  cut  which  woyld  smart  for»a  moment,  and  theu 
be  forgotten,  if  aimed  at  a  countryman,  rankles  and 
festers  if  administered  to  a  foreigner.  And  if  this  be 
true  as  regards  the  English  publicist's  con^ment  on  the 
foreigner  who  does  not  understand  our  language,  it  is,  of 
course,,  ,true  with  tenfold  force  atS  regards  the  foreigner 
who«e . language  is  our  own.  JETe.. understands  only  too 
well. the  jibe  and  the  sneer,  and  the  tone  of  superiority, 
more  offensive  perhaps  than  either.  Looked  at  in  this 
way,  it  can,  I  think,  but  be  accounted  a  misfortune  that 
the  most  popular  of  English  writers  penned  two  books 
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containiBg  so  much  calculated  to  wound  AmericaDf  feel- 
ing, as  the  "  Notes ^'  and  "Martin  Ohuzzlewit/^  Nor  are 
signs  entirely  wanting  that,  as  the  years  went  by,  the 
mind  of  Dickens  himself  was  haunted  by  some  such  sus- 
picion. A  quarter  of  a  century  later,  he  visited  the  United 
States  a  second  time;  and  speaking  at  a  public  dinln^^ 
iriven  in  his  honour  by  the  journalists  of  New  York,  he 
took  occasion  to  comment  on  the  enormous  stride  which 
the  country  had  made  in  the  interval,  and  then  said,  ^^  N6r 
am  I,  believe  me,  so  arrogant  as  to  suppose  that  in  five 
and  twenty  years  there  have  been  no  changes  in  me,  and 
that  I  had  nothing  to  learn,  and  no  extreme  impressions 
to  correct  when  I  was  here  first."  And  he  added  that, 
in  all  future  editions  of  the  two  books  just  named,  he 
would  cause  to  be  recorded,  that,  "  wherever  he  had  been, 
:n  the  smallest  place  equally  with  the  largest,  he  had  been 
received  with  unsurpassable  politeness,  delicacy,  sweet 
it^mper,  hospitality,  consideration,  and  with  unsurpassable 
aspect  for  the  privacy  daily  enforced  upon  him  by  the 
nature  of  his  avocation  there"  (as  a  public  reader),  "sind 
tho  state  of  his  health." 

And  now,  with  three  observations,  I  will  conclude  what 

I  have  to  say  about  the  visit  to  America  in  1842.     The 

f.rst  is  that  the  "  Notes  ^^  are  entirely  void  of  all  vulgarity 

of  reference  to  the  private  life  of  the  notable  Americans 

I  Thom  Dickens  had  met.     He  seems  to  have  known,  more 

i   'r  less  intimately,  the  chief  writers  of  the  time — Wash- 

Di^^ton    Irving,    Channing,    Dana,    Bryant,    Longfellow, 

Rancroft;  but  his  intercourse  with  them  he  held  sacred, 

iihI  he  made  no  literary  capital  out  of  it.     Secondly,  it 

i^  pleasant  to  note  that  there  was,  so  far,  no  great  "  in- 

'^•nipatibility  of  temper"  between  him  and  his  wife.     He 

i)eaks  of  her  enthusiastically,  in  his  correspondence,  as 

a  "  most  admirable  traveller,"  tad  expatiates  on  the  good 

I   i''raper  and   equanimity  with  which  she  had  borne  the 

raligues  and  jars  of  a  most  trying  journey.    And  the  third 

j   t-^int  to   which  I   will  call   attention  is  the  thoroughly 

I   <  liaracteristic  form  of  rest  to  which  he  had  recourse  in 

I    *lie  midst  of  all  his  toil  and  travel.     Most  men  would 

have  sought  relaxation  in  being  quiet.     He  found  it  in 

M^orously  getting  up  private  theatricals  with  the  officers 

"f  the  Coldstream  Guards,  at  Montreal.     Besides  acting 

in  all  the  three  pieces  played,  he  also  accepted  the  part 
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of  stage  manager ;  and  "  I  am  not/^  he  says,  ''  placarded 
as  stage  manager  for  nothing.  Everybody  was  told  that 
they  would  have  to  submit  to  the  most  iron  despotism, 
and  didnH  I  come  Macready  over  them?  Oh  no,  by  no 
means;  certainly  not.  The  pains  I  have  taken  with  them, 
and  the  perspiration  I  have  expended,  during  the  last  ten 
days,  exceed  in  amount  anything  you  can  imagine.^^  What 
bright  vitality,  and  what  a  singular  charm  of  exuberant 
animal  spirits! 

And  who  was  glad  one  evening — which  would  be  about 
the  last  evening  in  June,  or  the  first  of  July — when  a 
hackney  coach  rattled  up  to  the  door  of  the  house  in 
Devonshire  Terrace,  and  four  little  folk,  two  girls  and 
two  boys,  were  hurried  down,  and  kissed  through  the  bars 
of  the  gate,  because  their  father  was  too  eager  to  wait  till 
it  was  opened  ?  Who  were  glad  but  the  little  folk  afore- 
mentioned— I  say  nothing  of  the  joy  of  father  and  mother 
—•for  children  as  they  were,  a  sense  of  sorrowful  loss  had 
been  theirs  while  their  parents  were  away,  and  greater 
strictness  seems  to  have  reigned  in  the  good  Macready's 
household  than  in  their  own  joyous  home.  It  is  Miss 
Dickens  herself  who  tells  us  this,  and  in  whose  memory 
has  lingered  that  pretty  scene  of  the  kiss  through  thc» 
bars  in  the  summer  gloaming.  And  she  has  mueh  to  tell 
us,  too,  of  her  father's  tenderness  and  care — of  his  sym- 
pathy with  the  children's  ten'ors,  so  that,  for  instanct^, 
he  would  sit  beside  the  cot  of  one  of  the  little  girls  who 
had  been  startled,  and  hold  her  hand  in  his  till  she  fell 
asleep;  of  his  having  them  on  his  knees,  and  singing  to 
them  the  merriest  of  comic  songs;  of  his  interest  in  all 
their  simall  concerns;  of  the  many  pet  names  with  which 
he  invested  them.  Then,  as  they  grew  older,  there  were 
Twelfth  Night  parties  and  magic  lanterns.  "  Never  such 
magic  lanterns  as  those  shown  by  him,''  she  says.  ^'  Never 
such  conjuring  as  his.''  There  was  dancing,  too,  and  the 
little  ones  taught  him  his  steps,  which  he  practised  with 
much  assiduity,  once  even  jumping  out  of  bed  in  terror, 
lest  he  had  forgotten  the  polka,  and  indulging  in  a  solitary 
midnight  rehearsal.  Then,  as  the  children  grew  older 
still,  there  were  private  theatricals.  "  He  never,"  she  savs 
again,  "  was  too  busy  to  interest  himself  in  his  children's 
occupations,  lessons,  amusements,  and  general  welfare."  ' 
Clearly  not  one  of  those  brilliant  men,  a  numerous  race. 
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who  when  away  from  their  homes,  in  general  society, 
sparkle  and  scintillate,  flash  out  their  wit,  and  irradiate 
all  with  their  humour,  but  who,  when  at  home,  are  dull  as 
rusted  steel.  Among  the  many  tributes  td  his  greatness, 
tliat  of  his  own  child  has  a  place  at  once  touching  and 
Iwautiful. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

With  the  return  from  America  began  the  old  life  of 
hard  work  and  hard  play.  There  was  much  industrious 
writing  of  '*  American  Notes,^^  at  Broadstairs  and  else- 
'.•here;  and  there  were  many  dinners  of  welcome  home^ 
and  strolls,  doubtless,  with  Forster  and  Maclise,  atid  other 
intimates,  to  old  haunts,  as  Jack  Straw'«  Castle  on 
llampstead  Heath,  and  similar  houses  of  public  entertain- 
nont.  And  then  in  the  autumn  there  was  ^^suoh  a  trip 
.  .  .  into  CornwalV  with  Forster,  and  the  painters 
"^tanfield  and  Maclise  for  travelling  companions.  How; 
tMey  enjoyed  themselves,  and  with  what  bubbling,  bursting 
nifTriracnt!  *^I  never  laughed  in  my  life  as  I  did  on 
•Ills  journey/'  writes  Dickens,  '* .  .  .  I  was  choking  and 
:ra-ping  ...  all  the  way.  And  Stanfield  got  into  such 
iDoplectic  entanglements  that  we  were  often  obliged  to  beat 
uu  on  the  back  with  portmanteaus  before  we  could  re- 
'  wer  him.''  Immediately  on  their  return,  refreshed  and 
invigorated  l)y  this  wholesome  hilarity  and  enjoyment,  be 
•irew  himself  into  the  composition  of  his  next  book,  and 
'h«'  first  number  of  "Martin  Chuzzjlcwit"  appeared  in 
■January,  1843. 

**  Martin  ChuxzlewifMn  unquestionably  one  of  Dickens's* 
i:n»at  works.  He  himself  held  it  to  be  ^'  in  a  hundred 
:*oints"  and  **  immeasurably "  superior  to  anything  he 
:iu<l  l>efore  written,  and  that  verdict  may,  I  think,  on  the 
•Jliole,  be  accepted.  The  plot,  as  plot  is  usually  under- 
•*'>orl,  can  scarcely  indeed  be  commended.  But  then  plot 
u-i  never  his  strong  point.  Later  in  life,  and  acting,  as 
I  have  always  surmised,  under  the  influence  of  his  friend, 
Mr.  Wilkie  Collins,  he  endeavoured  to  construct  ingenious 
•Tories  that  turned  on  mysterimis  disappearances,  and  the 
'Uljrititution  of  one  person  for  another,  and  murders  real  j 
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or  suspected*  All  this  was,  to  my  mind,  a  xnistal; 
Dickens  had  no  real  gift  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
ingenious  pieces  of  mechanism.  He  did  not  even  mai 
times  succeed  in  disposing  the  events  and  marshalling  tl 
characters  in  his  narratives  so  as  to  work,  by  seeming; 
unforced  and  natural  means,  to  a  final  situation  ar 
climax.  Too  often,  in  order  to  hold  his  story  together  ar 
make  it  move  forward  at  all,  he  was. compelled  to  mal 
his  personages  pursue  a  line  of  conduct  preposterous  an 
improbable,  and  even /antagonistic  to  .their  nature.  Tal 
this  very  book.  Old  Martin  Chuzzlewit  is  a  man  who  hi 
been  accustomed,  all  through  a  long  life,  to  have  his  ow 
way,  and  to  take  it  with  a  high  hand.  Yet  he  so  far  sel 
aside,  during  a  course  of  months,  every  habit  of  his  life 
as  to  simulate  the  weakest  subservience  to  Pecksniff — an^ 
that  not  for  the  purpose  of  unmasking  Pecksniff,  whi 
wanted  no  unmasking,  but  only  in  order  to  disappoin 
him.  Is  it  believable  that  old  Martin  should  have  though  1 
Pecksniff  worth  so  much  trouble,  personal  inconvenience, 
and  humiliation?  Or  take  again  Mr.  Bofiin  in  '^  Our 
Mutual  Friend.^^  Mr.  BoflSn  is  a  simple,  guileless,  open- 
hearted,  open-handed,  old  man.  Yet,  in  order  to  prove  to 
Miss  Bella  Wilfer  that  it  is  not  well  to  be  mercenary,  lie, 
again,  goes  .through  a  long  course  of  dissimulation,  and 
does  some  admirable  comic  business  in  the  character  of  a 
miser.  I  say  it  boldly,  I  do  not  believe  Mr.  Boffin  pos-j 
seased  that  amount  of  histrionic  talent.  Plots  requiring! 
to  be  worked  out  by  such  means  are  ill-constructed  plots  j| 
or>  to  put  it  in  another  way,  a  man  who  had  any  gift  for] 
the  construction  of  plots  would  never  have  had  recourse 
to  such  means.  Nor  would  he,  I  think,  have  adopted,  ag 
Dickens  did  habitually  and  for  all  his  stories,  a  mod« 
of  publication  so  destructive  of  unity  of  effect  as  the 
publication  in  monthly  or  weekly  parts.  How  could  the 
reader  see  as  a  whole  that  which  was  presented  to  him  a^ 
intervals  of  time  more  or  less  distant?  How,  and  thiij 
is  of  infinitely  greater  importance,  how  could  the  writeil 
produce  it  as  a  whole?  For  Dickens,  it  must  be  remem-j 
bered,  never  finished  a  book  before  the  commencement  oif 
publication.  At  first  he  scarcely  did  more  than  complete 
each  monthly  instalment  as  required ;  and  though  af ter-fl 
wards  he  was  generally  some  little  way  in  advance,  yet| 
^Wfiye  be  wrote  ^y  part§,  Jiavipg  the  interest  of  eaci 
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separate  part  in  his  mind,  as  well  as  the  general  interest 
of  the  whole  noveL  Thusj  however  desirable  in  the 
development  of  the  story,  he  dared  not  risk  a  compara- 
iively  tame  and  uneventful  number.  Moreover,  any 
portion  once  issued  was  unalterable  and  irrevocable. ,  If, 
as  sometimes  happened,  any,  modifioation  seemed  desir- 
able as  the  book  progressed,  there  was  no  possibility  of 
changing  anything  in  the  chapters  already  in  the  haads  of 
ilje  public,  and  so  making  them  harmonise  better  with 
the  new.  i  •     .• 

But  of  course,  with  all  this,  the  question  still. remains 

how  far  Dickens^s  comparative  failure  as  a  constructor  of 

plots  really  detracts  from  his  fame  and  standing  as  a 

novelist    To  my  mind,  I  confess,  not  very  much.,    Plot  I 

r^Jgard  as  the  least  essential  element  in  the  novelist's  art. 

\  novel  can  take  the  vety  highest  rank  withoilt  it.    There 

■>  not  any  plot  tO  speak  of  in  Lesage's  "  Gil  'Bias,''  and 

pi  as  little  in  Thackeray's  ^^  Vanity  Fair,"  and  only  a  very 

i«d  one  in  Goldsmith^s  "  Vicar  of  .Wakefidd.'^    Coleridge 

«'linired  the  plot  of  "  Tom  Jones,"  but  though  ome  nat- 

•.'ally  hesitates  to  differ  from  a  critic  o£  suich  superb 

\Mi}ry  and  power,  I  confess  I  have  never,  been  struck' 

■  y  that  plot,  any  more  than  by  the  plots,  such  as  they  are, 

»i^  "Joseph  Andrews,"  or  in  Smollett's  works.  :.iN'i0r,i.if' 

J  can  ju^e  of  other  people's  memories  by  my  own,  is^it 

}■  the  mechanism  of  the  story,  or  by  the  intrigue,. howeivser 

*'unirably  woven  and  unravelled,  that  one  remenlbers  a 

"•rk  of  fiction.     These  may  exercise  an  intense-  passiilg 

vrest  of  curiosity,  especially  during  a  first  penusaL    But 

•'»  rwards  they  fade  from  the  mind,  while  the  characters^ 

highly  vitalised   and   strong,   will   stand   oiut;  in  our. 

'">ught8,  fresh  and  full  coloured,  for  an  indefinite  time* 

Hti's  "  Guy   Mannering "   is  a  .  well-consthicted  story.. 

•he  plot  is  deftly  laid,  tlie  events  are  prepared  for  with  a 

"nning  hand;  the  coincidences  are  so  arranged. as  to  b6 

^*Je  to  look  as  probable  as  may  be.     Yet  We-  remember 

J"l  love  the  book,  not  for- such  excellences  as  thesfe,  buifor 

♦WKlie  Dimnont,  the  Border  farmer,,  and  Pleydeil,  the 

^linburgh  advocate,  and  Meg  Merrilies^itiie  giplsy-    The 

'*>V'^  life  is  in  its  flesh  and  blood,  not  in  its  plot.    And 

'  '*anie  is  true  of  Dickens's  novels.    He  crowds  them  so  • 

-j  of  hrnnan  creatures,  each  with  its  own  individuality 

^  character,  tliat  we  have  no  care  ior  more  than  just.  as> 


j> 
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much  story  as  may  serve  to  show  them  struggling,  joying, 
sorrowing,  loving.  If  the  incidents  will  do  this  for  us  we 
are  satisfied.  It  is  not  necessary  that  those  incidents 
should  be  made  to  go  through  cunning  evolutions  to  a 
definite  end.  Each  is  admirable  in  itself,  and  admirably 
adapted  to  its  immediate  purpose.  That  should  naore 
than  ^uflSce. 

And  Dickens  sometimes  succeeds  in  reaching  a  higher 
unity  than  that  of  mere  plot.  He  takes  one-  central  idea* 
and  makes  of  it  the  soul  of  his  novel,  animating  an<l 
vivifying  every  part.  That  central  idea  in  "  Martin 
Chuzalewit^*  is  the  influence  of  selfishness.  The  Chiizzle 
wits  are  a  selfish  race.  Old  Martin  is  selfish;  and  so, 
with  many  good  qualities  and  po^ibilities  of  better  things, 
i^  his  grandson,  young  Martin.  The  other  branch  of  the 
family,  Anthony  Chujffllewit  and  his  seoi  Jonas,  are  much 
worse.  The  latter  especially  is  a  horrible  creature. 
Brought  up  to  think  of  nothing  except  his  own  intiJrestfr 
and  the  main  ebasnee,  he  is  only  s^ved  by  an  accident  from 
the  crime  of  pirricide,  and  afterwards  commits  a  murder 
and  poisoms  himself.  As  hm  career  is  one  of  terrible 
descent,  so  young  Martinis  is  onie  of  gradual  r^neration 
friwaa  his  besetting  weakness.  He  falls  in  lore  with  his 
cousin  Mary— the  only  unselfish  member  of  the  family,  by- 
tfiie-by-^^and  quarrels  about  this  lovq-£^air  with  his  grand- 
faitbOTy-and  so  passes  into  the  hard  school  of  adversity. 
There  he  learns  much.  Specially  valuable  ifs  the  teaching 
which  he  gets  as  a  settler  in  the  swampy  backwoods  oi 
the. United  States  in  company  with  Mark  Tapley,  joUiest 
and  most  helpful  of  men.  On  his  return,  he  &)ds  his 
grandfather  seemingly  under  the  influence  of  Pecksnitl. 
the.  hypocrite,  the  English  Tartuffe:  But  that,  as  I  have 
already  mentioned,  is  only  a  ruse*  Old  Martin  is  deceiv- 
ing* Pecksniff,  who  in  due  time  receives  the  reward  of  his 
deeds,  and  all  ends  happfly  for  those  who  dieserve  hap- 
pisiesB^  Such  is  something  like  a  bare  outline  of  the  story, 
wiiih  the  beauty  eliminate.  For  what  makes  it^  interest, 
we  muBt  go  further,  t»  the  household  of  Pecksniff  with  his 
twoi  daubers,  Charity  and  Mercy,  and  Tom  Pinch,  whosc^ 
beautiful,  mndelioBh  character  staoids  so  in  contrast  to  that 
•of  the  grasping  self-seekers  by  whom  he  is  surrounded ; 
we  must  study  young  Martin  himself,  whose  chairacter  i?^ 
admirably  drawn,  and  witliout  Diickens^s  usual  tenduncv 
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tn  caricature;  we  inust  laugh  in  sympathy  with  Mark 
Taple}^ ;  we  must  follow  them  both  through  the  American 
>c*enes,  which,  intensely  amusing  as  they  ar6,  must  have 
Witterly  envenomed  the  wounds  inflicted  on  the  Aational 
vanity  by  "  American  Kotes/^  and,  according  to  Dickens's 
•»vm  expression,  ^^sent  them  all  stark  staring  raving  mad 
across  the  water  ^';  we  must  frequent  the  boarding  es- 
lahlishment  for  single  gentlemen  kept  by  lean  Mrs. 
Todgers,  and  sit  with  Sarah  Gamp  iarid  Betsy  Prig  as  they 
'/ideously  discuss  their  avocations,  or  quarrel  over  the 
flradowy  Mrs.  Harris;  we  must  follow  Jonas  Chilzzlewit 
"U  his  errand  of  murder,  and  note  how  even  his  felon 
nature  is  appalled  by  the  blackness  and  horror  of  his  guilt, 
;ind  how  the  ghastly  terror  of  it  haunts  and  cows  him,  A 
^reat  book,  I  say  again,  a  very  great  book.     . 

Yet  not  at  the  time  a  successful  book.  Why  Fortune, 
ihe  fickle  jade,  should  have  taken  it  into  her  freakish 
liead  to  frown,  or  half  frown,  on  Dickens  at  this  partic- 
ular juncture,  who  shall  tell?  He  was  wooing  her  with 
hi*  very  best  work,  and  she  turned  frdm  him.  The  sale 
4  "Pickwick"  and  "l^icholas  Nickleby"  had  been  from 
'nrty  to  fifty  thousand  copies  of  each  part;  the  sale  of 

*  Master  Humphrey's  Clock ''  had  risen  still  higher ;  the 
>ale  of  even  the  most  popular  parts  of  "  Martin  Chuzzle- 
^vit '"  fell  to  twenty-three  thousand.  This  was,  as  may  be 
supposed,  a  grievous  disappointment.     Dickens's  personal 

•  xpenditure  had  not  perhaps  been  lavish  in  view  of  what 
lie  thought  he  could  calculate  on  earning;  bnt  it  had  been 
ircHily  based  on  that  calculation.  Demands,  too,  were  being 
made  upon  his  purse  by  relations — probably  by  his  father, 
and  certainly  by  his  brother  Frederick,  which  were  fre- 
•jiient,  embarrassing,  and  made  in  a  way  which  one  may 
rail  worse  than  indelicate.  Any  permanent  lo$s  of  popu- 
larity would  have  meant  serious  money  entanglements. 
With  his  father's  career  in  full  view,  such  a  prospect  must 
have  been  anything  but  pleasant.  He  cast  about  what  he 
?h()uld  do,  and  determined  to  leave  England  for  a  space, 
live  more  economically  on  the  Continent,  and  gather 
materials  in  Italy  or  Switzerland  for  a  new  travel  book. 
But  before  carrying  out  this  project,  he  would  wo6  fortune 
'•nee  again,  and  in  a  different  form.  During  the  months 
of  October  and  November,  1843,  in  the  intervals  of 
**  Cliuzzlewit,"  he  wrote  a  short  story  that  h^s  taken  its 
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place,  by  almost  universal  consent,  among  his  master- 
pieces, na}'^,  among  the  masterpieces  of  English  literature : 
''  A  Christmas  Carol/' 

All  Dickens's  great  gifts  seem  reflected,  sharp  and 
distinct,  in  this  little  book,  as  in  a  convex  mirror.  His 
humour,  his  best  pathos,  which  is  not  that  of  grandilo- 
quence, but  of  simplicity,  his  bright  poetic  fancy,  his 
kindliness,  all  here  find  a  place.  It  is  great  painting  in 
miniature,  genius  in  its  quintessence,  a  gem  of  perfect 
water.  We  may  apply  to  it  any  simile  that  implies  excel- 
lence in  the  smallest  compass.  None  but  a  fine  imagina- 
tion would  have  conceived  the  supernatural  agency  that 
works  old  Scrooge's  moral  regeneration — the  ghosts  of 
Christmas  past,  present,  and  to  come,  that  each  in  turn 
speaks  to  the  wizened  heart  of  the  old  miser,  so  that, 
almost  unwittingly,  he  is  softened  by  the  tender  memories 
of  childhood,  warmed  by  sympathy  for  those  who  struggle 
and  suffer,  and  appalled  by  the  prospect  of  his  own 
ultimate  desolation  and  black  solitude.  Then  the  episodes  : 
the  scenes  to  which  these  ghostly  visitants  convey  Scrooge ; 
the  story  of  his  earlier  years  as  shown  in  vision;  the 
household  of  the  Cratchits,  and  poor  little  crippled  Tiny 
Tim;  the  party  given  by  Scrooge's  nephew;  nay,  before 
all  these,  the  terrible  interview  with  Marley's  Ghost.  All 
are  admirably  executed.  Sacrilege  would  it  be. to  suggest 
the  alteration  of  a  word.  First  of  the  Christmas  books 
in  the  order  of  time,  it'  is  also  the  best  of  its  own  kind ; 
it  is  in  its  own  order  perfect. 

Xor  did  the  public  of  Christmas,  1843,  fail  to  appreciate 
that  something  of  very  excellent  quality  had  been  brought 
forth  for  their  benefit.  "  The  first  edition  of  six  thousand 
copies,"  says  Forster,  "  was  sold  "  on  the  day  of  publica- 
tion, and  about  as  many  more  would  seem  to  have  been 
disposed  of  before  the  end  of  February,  1844.  But,  alas, 
Dickens  had  set  his  heart  on  a  profit  of  £1,000,  whereas 
in  February  he  did  not  see  his  way  to  much  more  than 
£460,*  and  his  unpaid  bills  for  the  previous  year  he 
described  as  "  terrific."  So  something,  as  I  have  said, 
had  to  be  done.  A  change  of  front  became  imperative. 
Messrs.  Bradbury  and  Evans  advanced  him  £2,800  "  for 
a  fourth  share  in  whatever  he  might  write  during  the 
ensuing  eight  years" — ^he  purchased  at  the  Pantechnicon 
*  The  profit  at  the  end  of  1844  was  £726. 
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'^a  good  old  shabby  devil  of  a  coach/'  also  described  as 
"an  English  travelling  carriage  of  considerable  propor- 
tions'';  engaged  a  courier  who  turned  out  to  be  the 
courier  of  couriers,  a  very  conjurer  among  couriers;  let 
his  house  in  Devonshire  Terrace;  and  so  started  off  for 
Italy,  as  I  calculate  the  dates,  on  the  1st  of  July,  1844. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Ah,  those  eventful,  picturesque,  uncomfortable  old 
travelling  days,  when  railways  were  unborn,  or  in  their 
infancy;  those  interminable  old  dusty  drives,  in  diligence 
or  private  carriage,  along  miles  and  miles  of  roads  running 
straight  to  the  low  horizon,  through  a  line  of  tall  poplars, 
across  the  plains  of  France !  What  an  old-world  memory 
it  seems,  and  yet,  as  the  years  go,  not  so  very  long  since 
after  all.  The  party  that  rumbled  from  Boulogne  to 
ilarseilles  in  the  old  ^*  devil  of  a  coach ''  aforesaid,  "  and 
another  conveyance  for  luggage,^'  and  I  know  not  what 
other  conveyances  besides,  consisted  of  Dickens  himself; 
Mrs.  Dickens;  her  sister.  Miss  Georgiiia  Hogarth,  who 
had  come  to  live  with  them  on  their  return  from  America ; 
five  children,  for  another  boy  had  been  bom  some  six 
months  before;  Eoche,  the  prince  of  couriers;  "Anne,'^ 
apparently  the  same  maid  who  had  accompanied  them 
across  the  Atlantic;  and  other  dependents:  a  somewhat 
formidable  troupe  and  cavalcade.  Of  their  mode  of  travel, 
and  what  they  saw  on  the  way,  or  perhaps,  more  accurately, 
of  what  Dickens  saw,  with  those  specially  keen  eyes  of  his, 
at  Lyons,  Avignon,  Marseilles,  and  other  places — one 
may  read  the  master^s  own  account  in  the  "  Pictures  from 
Italy."  Marseilles  was  reached  on  the  14th  of  July,  and 
thence  a  steamer  took  them,  coasting  the  fairy  Mediter- 
ranean shores,  to  Genoa,  their  ultimate  destination,  where 
they  landed  on  the  16th, 

The  Italy  of  1844  was  like,  and  yet  unlike  the  Italy  of 
to-day.  It  was  the  old  disunited  Italy  of  several  small 
kingdoms  and  principalities,  th^  Italy  over  which  lowered 
the  shadow  of  despotic  Austria,  and  of  the  Pope's  temporal 
power,  not  the  Italy  which  the  geniius  of  Cavour  "Qreldecl 
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into  a  nation.  It  was  a  land  whose  interest  came  alto- 
gether from  the  past^  and  that  lay  as  it  were  in  the  beanty 
of  time's  sunset.  How  unlike  the  United  States!  The 
contrast  has  always,  I  confess,  seemed  to  me  a  piquant 
one.  It  has  often  struck  me  with  a  feeling  of  quaintness 
that  the  two  countries  which  Dickens  specially  visited  and 
described,  were,  the  one  this  lovely  land  of  age  and  hoar 
antiquity,  and  the  other  that  young  giant  land  of  the 
West,  which  is  still  in  the  garish  strong  light  of  morning, 
and  whose  great  day  is  in  the  future.  Nor,  I  think,  before 
he  had  seen  both,  would  Dickens  himself  have  been  abl« 
to  tell  on  which  side  his  sympathies  would  lie.  Thoroughly 
popular  in  his  convictions,  thoroughly  satisfied  that  to-day 
wa6  in  all  respects  better  than  yesterday,  it  is  clear  that 
he  expected  to  find  more  pleasure  in  the  brand-new 
republic  than  his  actual  experience  warranted.  The 
roughness  of  the  strong,  uncultured  young  life  grated 
upon  him.  It  jarred  upon  his  sensibilities.  But  of  Italy 
he  wrote  with  very  different  feeling.  What  though  the 
places  were  dirty,  the  people  shiftless,  idle,  unpunctual, 
unbusinesslike,  and  the  fleas  as  the  sand  which  is  upon 
the  seashore  for  multitude?  It  mattered  not  while  life 
was  8(0  picturesque  and  varied,  and  manners  were  so  full 
.of  amenity.  Your  inn  might  be,  and  probably  was,  111- 
.appointed,  imtidy,  the  floors  of  brick,  the  door  agape,  the 
windows  banging — a  contrast  in  every  way  to  the  palatial 
hotel  in  New  York  or  Washington.  But  then  how  cheerful 
and  amusing  were  mine  host  and  hostess,  and  how  smilingly 
determined  all  concerned  to  make  things  pleasant.  So 
the  artiftt  in  Dickens  turned  from  the  new  to  the  old,  and 
Italy,  as  she  is  wont,  cast  upon  him  her  spell. 

First  impressions,  however,  were  not  altogether  satisfac- 
tory. Dickens  owns  to  a  pang  when  he  was  "  set  down  " 
fid  Albaro,  a  suburb  of  Genoa,  "  in  a  rank,  dull,  weedy 
courtyard,  attached  to  a  kind  of  pink  gaol,  and  told  he 
lived  there/^  But  he  immediately  adds :  '^  I  little  thought 
that  day  that  I  should  ever  come  to  have  an  attachment 
for  the  very  stones  in  the  streets  of  Genoa,  and  to  look 
back  upon  the  city  with  affection,  as  connected  with  many 
hours  of  happiness  and  quiet.^^  In  sooth,  he  enjoyed  the 
jplace  thoroughly.  ^^  Martin  Chuzzlewit  '*  had  left  his 
^ands.  He  was  fairly  entitled  for  a  few  weeks  to  tho 
ilu^^ury  of  idleu^i^^j,  and  he  threw  himself  into  doing 
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nothing,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  throw  himself  into  his 
work,  with  all  energy.  And  there  was  much  to  do,  much 
••>pecially  to  see.  So  Dickens  bathed  and  walked;  and 
>trolled  about  the  city  hither  and  thither,  and  about  thb 
suburbs  and  about  the  surrounding  country;  and  visited 
pnblic  buildings  and  private  palaces ;  and  noted  the  ways' 
of  the  inhabitants ;  and  saw  Genoese  life  in  its  varied 
forms;  and  wrote  light  glancing  letters  about  it  all  to 
friends  at  home ;  and  learnt  Italian ;  and,  in  the  end  of 
September,  left  his  ^^  pink  gaol,^'  which  had  been  taken  for 
him  at  a  disproportionate  rent,  and  moved  into  the  Palazzo 
Peschiere,  in  Genoa  itself:  a  wonderful  palace,  with  an 
entrance-hall  fifty  feet  high,  and  larger  than  *^the  dining- 
room  of  the  Academy,"  and  bedrooms  "  in  size  and  shap^ 
'ike  those  at  Windsor  Castle,  but  greatly  higher,"  and 
a  view  from  the  windows  over  jgardens  where  the  many 
fountains  sparkled,  and  the  gold  fish  glinted,  and  into 
•^ienoa  itself,  with  its  ^^  many  churches,  monasteries,  and 
convents  pointing  to  the  sunny  sky,"  and  into  the  harbour, 
and  over  the  sapphire  sea,  and  up  again  to  the  encircling 
hills — a  view,  as  Dickens  declared,  that  "  no  custom  could 
impair,  and  no  description  enhance." 

But  with  the  beginning  of  October  came  ai^ain  the 
time  for  work;  and  beautiful  beyond  all  beauty  as  were 
his  surroundings,  the  child  of  London  turned  to  the  home 
of  his  heart,  and  pined  for  the  London  streets.  For  some 
little  space  he  seemed  to  be  thinking  in  vain,  and  cudgel- 
'ing  his  brains  for  naught,  when  suddenly  the  chimes  of 
Genoa^s  many  churches,  that  seemed  to  have  been  clash- 
ing and  clanging  nothing  but  distraction  and  madness, 
rang  harmony  into  his  mind.  The  subject  and  title  of  his^ 
new  Christmas  book  were  found.  He  threw  himself  into 
the  composition  of  "  The  Chimes.-^^ 

Earnest  at  all  times  in  what  he  wrote^  living  ever  in 
intense  and  passionate  sympathy  with  the  world  of  his 
imagination,  he  seems  specially  to  have  put  his  whole 
lipart  into  this  book.  "All  my  affections  and  passions 
l^'ot  twined  and  knotted  up  in  it,  and  I  became  as.  haggard 
as  a  murderer  long  before  I  wrote  Uhe  end'" — 'SO  he- 
i<»ld  Lady  Blessington  on  the  20th  of  November;  and  to 
Forster  he  expressed  the  yearning  that  was  in-  him  to 
*' leave"  his  "hand  upon  the  time,  lastingly  upon  the 
time,  with  one  tender  touch  for  the  mass  of  toiling  people 
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of  stage  manager;  and  "I  am  not/^  he  says,  "placarded 
as  stage  manager  for  nothing.  Everybody  was  told  that 
they  would  have  to  submit  to  the  most  iron  despotism, 
and  didn't  I  come  Macready  over  them?  Oh  no,  by  no 
means ;  certainly  not.  The  pains  I  have  taken  with  them* 
and  the  perspiration  I  have  expended,  during  the  last  ten 
days,  exceed  in  amount  anything  you  can  imagine.'^  What 
bright  vitality,  and  what  a  singular  charm  of  exuberant 
animal  spirits! 

And  who  was  glad  one  evening — which  would  be  about 
the  last  evening  in  June,  or  the  first  of  July — when  a 
hackney  coach  rattled  up  to  the  door  of  the  house  in 
Devonshii^e  Terrace,  and  four  little  folk,  two  girls  and ; 
two  boys,  were  hurried  down,  and  kissed  through  the  bars 
of  the  gate,  because  their  father  was  too  eager  to  wait  till 
it  was  opened?  Who  were  glad  but  the  little  folk  afore- 
mentioned— I  say  nothing  of  the  joy  of  father  and  mother 
—•for  children  as  they  were,  a  sense  of  sorrowful  loss  had 
been  theirs  while  their  parents  "were  away,  and  greater 
strictness  seems  to  have  reigned  in  the  good  Macready 's 
household  than  in  their  own  joyous  home.  It  is  Miss 
Dickens  herself  who.  tells  us  this,  and  in  whose  memory 
has  lingered  that  pretty  scene  of  the  kiss  through  the 
bars  in  the  summer  gloaming.  And  she  has  much  to  tell 
us,  too,  of  her  father's  tenderness  and  care — of  his  sym- 
pathy with  the  children's  terrors,  so  that,  for  instance, 
he  would  sit  beside  the  cot  of  one  of  the  little  girls  who  i 
had  been  startled,  and  hold  her  hand  in  his  till  she  fell 
asleep;  of  his  having  them  on  his  knees,  and  singing  to 
them  the  merriest  of  comic  songs ;  of  his  interest  in  all 
their  iimaM  concerns;  of  the  many  pet  names  with  which 
he  invested  them.  Then,  as  they  grew  older,  there  were 
Twelfth  Night  parties  and  magic  lanterns.  ^/  Never  such 
magic  lanterns  as  those  shown  by  him,''  she  says.  "  Nevtr 
such  conjuring  as  his,"  There  was  dancing,  too,  and  tlu' 
little  ones  taught  him  his  steps,  which  he  practised  withj 
much  assiduity,  once  even  jumping  out  of  bed  in  terror, 
lest  he  had  forgotten  the  polka,  and  indulging  in  a  solitary 
liiidnight  rehearsal.  Then,  as  the  children  grew  older 
still,  there  were  private  theatricals.  "  He  never,"  she  says^ 
again,  "  was  too  busy  to  interest  himself  in  his  chUdreu's ; 
occupations,  lessons,  amusements,  and  general  welfare."' 
Clearly  not  one  of  those  brilliant  men,  a  numerous  race,. 
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who  when  away  from  their  homes,  in  general  society, 
«parkle  and  scintillate,  flash  ont  their  wit,  and  irradiate 
all  with  their  humour,  but  who,  when  at  home,  are  dull  as 
runted  steel.  Among  the  many  tributes  to  his  greatness, 
that  of  his  own  child  has  a  place  at  once  touching  and 
Iwautifnl. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

With  the  return  from  America  began  the  old  life  of 
hard  work  and  hard  play.  There  was  much  industrious 
ATiting  of  ^*  American  N"otes,^^  at  Broadstairs  and  else^- 
^here;  and  there  were  many  dinners  of  welcome  home^ 
and  strolls,  doubtless,  with  Porster  and  Maelise,  and  other 
intimates,  to  old  haunts,  as  Jack  Straw^s  Castle  on 
Ifampstead  Heath,  and  similar  houses  of  public  entertain- 
titmt.  And  then  in  the  autumn  there  was  ^^such  a  trip 
.  .  .  into  Cornwal V^  with  Porster,  and  the  painters 
>fanfield  and  Maelise  for  tmvelling  companions.  How; 
t'lHV  enjoyed  themselves,  and  with  what  bubbling,  bursting 
n.'^rriment!  "I  never  laughed  in  my  life  as  I  did  on 
'lii'5  journey,"  writes  Dickens,  "...  I  was  choking  and 
:'i:-«])ing  ...  all  the  way.  And  Stanfield  got  into  such' 
ifi^iplectic  entanglements  that  we  were  often  obliged  to  beat 
liMi  on  the  back  with  portmanteaus  l^efore  we  could  re^ 
"»ver  him."  Immediately  on  their  return,  refreshed  and 
"vicrorated  by  this  wholesome  hilarity  and  enjoyment,  be 

'H-w  himself  into  the  composition  of  his  next  book,  and 
'"<•  first  number  of  ^^  Martin  Chuzzlcwit"  appeared  in 
•laiiuary,  1843. 

*'  Martin  Chu:2zlewit "  i'h  nnquestionably  one  of  Dickens*s» 
/T'^at  works.  He  himself  held  it  to  be  ^'  in  a  hundred 
jMiints"  and  "immeasurably"  superior  to  anything  he 
n  i*\  l)efore  written,  and  that  verdict  may,  I  think,  on  the 
•♦'hole,  be  accepted.  The  plot,  as  plot  Is  usually  under^ 
•'khI,  can  scarcely  indeed  be  commended.  But  then  plot 
•*a^  never  his  strong  point.  Later  in  life,  and  acting,  as 
■•  have  always  surmised,  under  the  influence  of  his  friend, 
*»fr.  Wilkie  Collins,  he  endeavoured  to  construct  ingenious 
tories  that  turned  on  mysterious  disappearances,  and  the 
•uUlitution  of  one  person  for  another,  and 'murders  real 
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or  suspected.  All  this  was,  to  my  mind,  a  mistake. 
Dickens  had  no  real  gift  for  the  manufacture  of  these 
ingenious  pieces  of  mechanism.  He  did  not  even  many 
times  succeed  in  disposing  the  events  and  marshalling  the 
characters  in  his  narratives  so  as  to  work,  by  seemingly 
unforced  and  natural  means,  to  a  final  situation  and 
climax.  Too  often,  in  order  to  hold  his  story  together  and 
make  it  move  forward  at  all,  he  was  compelled  to  make 
his  personages  pursue  a  line  of  conduct  preposterous  and 
improbable,  and  even  antagonistic  to  their  nature.  Take 
this  very  book.  Old  Martin  Chuzzlewit  is  a  man  who  has 
been  accustomed,  all  through  a  long  life,  to  have  his  own 
way,  and  to  take  it  with  a  high  hand.  Yet  he  so  far  sets 
aside,  during  a  course  of  months,  every  habit  of  his  life, 
as  to  simulate  the  weakest  subservience  to  Pecksniif — and 
that  not  for  the  purpose  of  unmasking  Pecksniff,  who 
wanted  no  unmasking,  but  only  in  order  to  disappoint 
him.  Is  it  believable  that  old  Martin  should  have  thought 
Pecksniff  worth  so  much  trouble,  personal  inconvenience, 
and  humiliation?  Or  take  again  Mr.  Boflin  in  '^  Our 
Mutual  Friend."  Mr.  BoflSn  is  a  simple,  guileless,  open- 
hearted,  open-handed,  old  man.  Yet,  in  order  to  prove  to 
Miss  Bella  Wilfer  that  it  is  not  well  to  be  mercenary,  he, 
again,  goes  .through  a  long  course,  of  dissimulation,  and 
djoes  some  admirable  comic  business  in  the  character  of  a 
miser.  I  say  it  boldly,  I  do  not  believe  Mr.  Boffin  pos- 
sessed that  amount  of  histrionic  talent.  Plots  requiring 
to  be  worked  out  by  such  means  are  ill-constructed  plots ; 
or>  to  put  it  in  another  way,  a  man  who  had  any  gift  for 
the  construction  of  plots  would  never  have  had  recourse 
to  sUch  means.  Nor  would  he,  I  think,  have  adopted,  as 
Dickens  did  habitually  and  for  all  his  stories,  a  mode 
of  publication  so  destructive  of  unity  of  effect  as  the 
publication  in  monthly  or  weekly  parts.  How  could  the 
reader  see  as  a  whole  that  which  was  presented  to  him  at 
intervals  of  time  more  or  less  distant?  How,  and  this 
is  of  infinitely  greater  importance,  how  could  the  writer 
produce  it  as  a  whole?  For  Dickens,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, never  finished  a  book  before  the  commencement  of 
publication.  At  first  he  scarcely  did  more  than  complete 
each  monthly  instalment  as  required;  and  though  after- 
wards he  was  generally  some  little  way  in  advance,  yet 
fliwfiys  be  wrote  by  part§,  having  the  interest  Qf  each 
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separate  part  in  his  mind,  as  well  as  the  general  interest 
of  the  whole  novel.  Thus,  however  desirable  in .  the 
development  of  the  story,  he  dared  not  risk  a  compara>- 
ti\^ly  tame  and  uneventful  number.  Moreover,  any 
portion  once  issued  was  unalterable  and  irrevocable.  If, 
as  sometimes  happened,  any  modification  seemed  desirr 
able  as  the  book  progressed,  there  was  no  possibility  of 
changing  anything  in  the  chapters  already  in  the  hands  of 
the  public,  and  so  making  them  ha^rmoniae  better  with 
the  new. 

But  of  course,  with  all  thisi,  the  question  still .  remains 
how  far  Dickens's  comparative  failure  as  a  constructor  of 
plots  really  detracts  from  his  fame  and  standing  as  a 
novelist.  To  my  mind,  I  confess,  not  very  much.,  Plot  I 
regard  as  the  least  essential  dement  in  the  novelist's  art. 
A  novel  can  take  the  very  highest  rank  withoilt  it.  .  There 
is  not  any  plot  to  speak  of  in  Lesage's  "Gil  Bias,"  and 
jiwt  as  little  in  Thackeray's  "  Vanity  Fair,"  and  only  a  very 
liad  one  in  Goldsmith's  "  Vicar  of  .Wakefidd."  Coleridge 
admired  the  plot  of  "  Tom  Jones,"  but  though  one  nat- 
urally hesitates  to  differ  from  a  critic  of  suich  superb 
iuastery  and  power,  I  confess  I  have  never,  been  strudc^ 
iiy  that  plot,  any  more  than  by  the  plots,  such  ajB  they  are, 
m  "Joseph  Andrews,"  or  in  Smollett's  works.  '.•Nior,i.if' 
J  can  judge  of  other  people's  memories  by  my  own,  is  ifc 

•y  the  mechanism  of  the  story,  or  by  the  intrigue,  howev-er 
i'lmirably  woven  and  unravelled,  that  one  r^menibers  a 
•*'>rk  of  fiction.  These  may  exercise  an  intense  passirig 
.nterest  of  curiosity,  especially  during  a  first  perusaL  :  Bui 
afterwards  they  fade  from  the  mind,  while. the  characters^ 

f  highly  vitalised  and  strong,  will  stand  out;  in  our. 
'iioughts,  fresh  and  full  coloured,  for  an  indefinite  time. 
Sfott's  "  Guy  Mannering "  is  a  well-donstructed  atony.. 
The  plot  is  deftly  laid,  tliie  events  are  prepared  for  with  a 
canning  hand;  the  coincidences,  are  so  arraiigedas  to  be 
made  to  look  as  probable:  as  may  be.  Yet  i^e  remember, 
and  love  the  book,  not  for  such  excellences  as  thes-e,  but  for 
Dandie  Dinmont,  the  Border  farmer,,  and  Pleydeil,  the 
B^linbuxgh  advocate,  and  Meg  Merrilies^  tiie  gipisy-  The; 
■  •lok's  life  is  in  its  flesh  and  blood,  not  in  its  plot.  And 
*':**  name  is  true  of  Dickens's  novels.  He  crowds  them  so  • 
'uil  of  human  creatures,  each  with  its  own  individuality 
and  character^  that  we  have  no  care  for  more  than  just,  as 
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tioned  as  happening  in  1845,  is  the  publication  of  another 
very  pretty  Christmas  story,  "  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth." 

Though  Dickens  had  ceased  to  edit  the  "  Daily  News  '"* 
on  the  9th  of  February,  1846,  he  contributed  to  the  paper 
for  some  few  weeks  longer.  But  by  the  month  of  May 
his  connection  with  it  had  entirely  ceased;  and  on  the 
31st  of  that  month,  he  started,  by  Belgium  and  the  Ehine, 
for  Lausanne  in  Switzerland,  where  he  had  determined 
to  spend  some  time,  and  commence  his  next  great  book, 
and  write  his  next  Christmas  story. 

A  beautiful  place  is  Lausanne,  as  many  of  my  readers 
will  know;  and  a  beautiful  house  the  house  called 
Rosemont,  situated  on  a  hill  that  rises  from  the  Lake  of 
Geneva,  with  the  lake's  blue  waters  stretching  below,  and 
across,  on  the  other  side,  a  magnificent  panorama  of  snow}' 
mountains,  the  Simplon,  St.  Gothard,  Mont  Blanc,  tower- 
ing to  the  sky.  This  delightful  place  Dickens  took  at  a 
rent  of  some  £10  a  month.  Then  he  rearranged  all  the 
furniture,  as  was  his  energetic  wont.  Then  he  spent  a 
fortnight  or  so  in  looking  about  him,  and  writing  a  good 
deal  for  Lord  John  Eussell  on  Ragged  Schools,  and  for 
Miss  Coutts  about  her  various  charities;  and  finally,  on 
the  28th  of  June,  as  he  announced  to  Forster  in  capital 
letters.  Began  Dombey. 

But  as  the  Swiss  pine  with  homesickness  when  away 
from  their  own  dear  land,  so  did  this  Londoner,  amid  all 
the  glories  of  the  Alps,  pine  for  the  London  streets.  It 
seemed  almost  as  if  they  were  essential  to  the  exercise  of 
his  genius.  The  same  strange  mental  phenomenon  which 
he  had  observed  in  himself  at  Genoa  was  reproduced  here. 
Everything  else  in  his  surroundings  smiled  most  con- 
genially. The  place  was  fair  beyond  speech.  The  shift- 
ing, changing  beauty  of  the  mountains  entranced  him. 
The  walks  offered  an  endless  variety  of  enjoyment.  He 
liked  the  people.  He  liked  the  English  colony.  He  had 
made  several  dear  friends  among  them  and  among  the 
natives.  He  was  interested  in  tfie  politics  of  the  country, 
which  happened,  just  then,  to  be  in  a  state  of  peculiar 
excitement  and  revolution.  Everything  was  charming — 
"  but,"  he  writes,  "  the  toil  and  labour  of  writing,  day 
after  day,  without  that  magic-lantern  (of  the  London 
streets)  is  imhense  ! "  It  literally  knocked  him  up. 
He  had  "  bad  nights,"  was  ^^  sick  and  giddy,"  desponding 
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over  his  book,  more  than  half  inclined  to  abandon  the 
Christmas  story  altogether  for  that  year.  However,  a 
short  trip  to  Geneva,  and  the  dissipation  of  a  stroll  or  so 
in  its  thoroughfares,  to  remind  him,  as  it  were,  of  what 
streets  were  like,  and  a  week  of  "  idleness  ^^  ^-  rusting  and 
devouring,'^  *' complete  and  unbroken,^^  set  him  com- 
paratively on  his  legs  again,  and  before  he  left  Lausanne 
for  Paris  on  the  16th  of  November,  he  had  finished  three 
parts  of  "  Dombey,"  and  "  The  Battle  of  Life/' 

Of  the  latter  I  don't  know  that  I  need  say  anything. 
It  is  decidedly  the  weakest  of  his  Christmas  books.  But 
"Dombey''  is  very  different  work,  and  the  first  five 
I  numbers  especially,  which  carry  the  story  to  the  death  of 
I  little  Paul,  contain  passages  of  humour  and  pathos,  and 
'  of  humour  and  pathos  mingled  together  and  shot  in  warp 
I  and  woof,  like  some  daintiest  silken  fabric,  that  are  scarcely 
I  to  be  matched  in  the  language.  As  I  go  in  my  mind 
i  through  the  motherless  child's  short  history — his  birth, 
bis  christening,  the  engagement  of  the  wet-nurse,  the  time 
when  he  is  consigned  to  the  loveless  care  of  Mrs.  Pipchin, 
his  education  in  Dr.  Blimber's  Academy  under  the  classic 
Cornelia,  and  his  death — as  I  follow  it  all  in  thought, 
now  smiling  at  each  well-remembered  touch  of  humour, 
and  now  saddened  and  solemnised  as  the  shadow  of  death 
deepens  over  the  frail  little  life,  I  confess  to  something 
more  than  critical  admiration  for  the  writer  as  an  artist. 
I  feel  towards  him  as  towards  one  who  has  touched  my 
heart.  Of  course  it  is  the  misfortune  of  the  book,  regard- 
ing it  as  a  whole,  that  the  chapters  relating  to  Paul,  which 
are  only  an  episode,  should  be  of  such  absorbing  interest, 
and  come  so  early.  Dickens  really  wrote  them  too  well. 
They  dwarf  the  rest  of  the  story.  We  find  a  difficulty 
in  resuming  the  thread  of  it  with  the  same  zest  when  the 
child  is  gone.  But  though  the  remainder  of  the  book 
inevitably  suffers  in  this  way,  it  ought  not  to  suffer 
unduly.  Even  apart  from  little  Paul  the  novel  is  a  fine 
one.  Pride  is  its  subject,  as  selfishness  is  that  of  ^^  Martin 
Chuzzlewit.''  Mr.  Dombey,  the  city  merchant,  has  as 
nmch  of  the  arrogance  of  caste  and  position  as  any  blue- 
Mooded  hidalgo.  He  is  as  proud  of  his  name  as  if  he  had 
inherited  it  from  a  race  of  princes.  That  he  neglects  and 
slights  his  daughter,  and  loves  his  son,  is  mainly  because 
the  latter  will  add  a  sort  of  completeness  to  the  firm^  and 
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make  it  truly  Dombey  and  Son,  while  the  girl,  for  all 
commercial  purposes,  can  be  nothing  but  a  cipher.  And 
through  his  pride  he  is  struck  to  the  heart,  and  ruined. 
Mr.  Carker,  his  confidential  agent  and  manager,  trades 
upon  it  for  all  vile  ends,  first  to  feather  his  own  nest,  and 
then  to  launch  his  patron  into  large  and  unsound  business 
ventures.  The  second  wife,  whom  he  marries,  certainly 
with  no  affection  on  either  side,  but  purely  because  of  her 
birth  and  connections,  and  because  her  great  beauty  will 
add  to  his  social  prestige— she,  with  ungovernable  pride 
equal  to  his  own,  revolts  against  his  aiuthority,  and,  in 
order  to  humiliate  him  the  more,  pretends  to  elope  with 
Carker,  whom  in  turn  she  scorns  and  crushes.  Broken 
thus  in  fortune  and  honour,  Mr.  Dombey  yet  falls  not 
ignobly.  His  creditors  he  satisfies  in  full,  reserving  to 
himself  nothing.;  and  with  a  softened  heart  turns  to  the 
daughter  he  had  slighted,  and  in  her  love  finds  comfort. 
Such  is  the  main  purport  of  the  story,  and  round  it,  in 
graceful  arabesques,  are  embroidered,  after  Dickens's 
manner,  a  whole  world  of  subsidiary  incidents  thronged 
with  all  sorts  of  characters.  What  might  not  one  say 
about  Dr.  Blimber^s  genteel  academy  at  Brighton;  and 
the  Toodles  family,  so  humble  in  station  and  intellect  and 
so  large  of  heart;  and  the  contrast  between  Carker  the 
manager  and  his  brother,  who  for  some  early  dishonest 
act,  long  since  repented  of,  remains  always  Carker  the 
junior;  and  about  Captain  Cuttle,  and  that  poor,  muddled 
nautical  philosopher,  Captain  Bunsby,  and  the  Qame 
Chicken,  and  Mrs.  Pipchin,  and  Misfe  Tox;  and  Cousin 
Feenix  with  wilful  legs  so  little  under  control,  and  yet 
to  the  core  of  him  a  gentleman ;  and  the  apoplectic  Major 
Bagstock,  the  Joey  B.  who  claimed  to  be  "rough  and 
tough  and  devilish  sly";  and  Susan  Nipper,  as  swift  of 
tongue  as  a  rapier,  and  as  sharp  ?  Eeader,  don't  you  know 
all  these  people  ?  For  myself,  I  have  jostled  against  them 
constantly.  They  are  as  much  part  of  my  life  as  the 
people  I  meet  every  day. 

But  there  is  one  person  whom  I  have  left  out  of  my 
enumeration,  not  certainly  because  I  don't  know  him, 
for  I  know  him  very  well,  but  because  I  want  to  speak 
about  him  more  particularly.  That  person  is  my  old 
friend,  Mr.  Toots;  and  the  special  point  in  his  character 
which  induce^  m^  to  linger'  is  the  slight  touch  of  craziness 
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that  sits  so  charmingly  upon  him.    M.  Taine,  the  Fi*ench 
critic,  in  his  chapters  on  Dickens,  repeats  the  old  remark 
that  genius  and  madness  are  near  akin.     He  observes, 
and  observes  truly,  that  Dickens  describes  so  well  because 
an  imagination  of  singular  intensity  enables  him  to  see 
the  object  presented,  and  at  the  same  time  to  impart  to 
it  a  kind  of  visionary  life.     ^^That  imagination/'  says 
M.   Taine,   "is   akin  to   the  imagination  of  the  mono- 
maniac.'^    And,  starting  from  this  point,  he  proceeds  to 
show,  here  again  quite  truly,  with  what  admirable  sym- 
pathetic power  and  insight  Dickens  has  described  certain 
cases  of  madness,  as  in  Mr.  Dick.    But  here,  having  said 
some  right  things,  M.  Taine  goes  all  wrong.     According 
to  him,  these  portraits  of  persons  who  have  lost  their 
wits,  "  however  amusing  they  may  seem  at  first  sight,'' 
are  "horrible."     They  could  only  have  been  painted  by 
"an  imagination  such  as  that  of  Dickens^  excessive,  dis- 
ordered,  and   capable  of   hallucination."     He   seems   to 
be  not   far  from  thinking  that  only  our  splenetic  and 
melancholy  race  could  have  given  birth  to  such  literary 
monsters.     To  speak  like  this,  as  I  conceive,   shows   a 
s^ingular  misconception  of  the  instinct  or  set  purpose  that 
led  Dickens  to  introduce  these  characters  into  his  novels 
at  all.     It  is  perfectly  true  that  he  has  done  so  several 
times.    Bamaby  Eudge,  the  hero  of  the  book  of  the  same 
name,  is  half-witted.    Mr.  Dick,  in  "  David  Copperfield," 
is  decidedly  crazy.     Mr.  Toots  is  at  least  simple.     Little 
Miss  Flite,  in  "Bleak  House,"  haunting  the  Law  Courts 
in  expectation  of  a  judgment  on  the  Day  of  Judgment, 
is  certainly  not  compos  mentis.    And  one  may  concede  to 
M.  Taine  that  some  element  of  sadness  must  always  be 
present  when  we  see  a  human  creature  imperfectly  gifted 
with  man's  noblest  attribute  of  reason.     But,  granting 
this  to  the  full,  is  it  possible  to  conceive  of  anything  more 
kindly  and  gentle  in  the '  delineation  of  partial  insanity 
than  the  portraits  which  the  French  critic  finds  horrible  ? 
Baraaby  Budge's  lunatic  symptoms  are  compatible  with 
the  keenest  enjoyment  of  nature's  sights  and  sounds,  fresh 
air  and  free  sunlight,  and  compatible  with  loyalty  and 
high  courage.     Many  men  might  profitably  change  their 
rearon  for  his  unreason.    Mr.  Dick's  flightiness  is  allied  to 
an  intense  devotion  and  gratitude  to  the  woman  who  had 
rescued  him  from  confinement  in  an  asylum;  there  lives 
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a  world  of  kindly  sentiments  in  his  poor  bewildered 
brains.  Of  Mr.  Toots,  Susan  Nipper  says  truly,  ^^  he  may 
not  be  a  Solomon,  nor  do  I  say  he  is,  but  this  I  do  say, 
a  less  selfish  himian  creature  human  nature  never  knew.** 
And  to  this  one  may  add  that  he  is  entirely  high-minded, 
generous,  and  honourable.  Miss  Flite's  crazes  do  not 
prevent  her  from  being  full  of  all  womanly  sympathies. 
Here  I  think  lies  the  charm  these  characters  had  for 
Dickens.  As  he  was  fond  of  showing  a  soul  of  goodness 
in  the  ill-favoured  and  uncouth,  so  he  liked  to  make  men 
feel  that  even  in  a  disordered  intellect  all  kindly  virtues 
might  find  a  home,  and  a  happy  one.  M.  Taine  may  call 
this  "horrible'*  if  he  likes.  I  think  myself  it  would 
be  possible  to  find  a  better  adjectiye. 

Dickens  was  at  work  on  "  Dombey  and  Son  **  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  1846,  and  the  whole  of  1847, 
and  the  early  part  of  1848.     We  left  him  on  the  16th 
of  November,  in  the  first  of  these  years,  starting  from 
Lausanne  for  Paris,  which  he  reached  on  the  evening  of 
the  20th.    Here  he  took  a  house — a  "  preposterous  '*  house, 
according  to  his  own  account,  with  only  gleams  of  reason 
in  it;  and  visited  many  theatres;  and  went  very  often  to 
the  Morgue,  where  lie  the  unowned  dead ;  and  had  pleasant 
friendly  intercourse  with  the  notable  French  authors  of 
the  time,  Alexandre  Dumas  the  Great,  most  prolific  of 
romance  writers;  and  Scribe  of  the  innumerable  plays; 
and  the  poets  Lamartine  and  Victor  Hugo;  and  Chllteau- 
briand,  then  in  his  sad  and  somewhat  morose  old  age. 
And  in  Paris  too,  with  the  help  of  streets  and  crowded 
ways,  he  wrote  the  great  number  of  "  Dombey,^'  the  num- 
ber in  which  little  Paul  dies.    Three  months  did  Dickens 
spend  in  the  French  capital,  the  incomparable  city,  and 
then  was  back  in  London,  at  the  old  life  of  hard  work; 
but  with  even  a  stronger  infusion  than  before  of  private 
theatricals — ^private  theatricals  on  a  grandiose  scale,  that 
^ere  applauded  by  the  Queen  herself,  and  took  him  and 
Ixis  troupe  starring  about  during  the  next  three  or  four 
years,  hither  and  thither,  and  here  and  there,  in  London 
^xid  the  provinces.     "  Splendid  strolling  ^'   Forster  calls 
j^;    and  a  period  of  unmixed  jollity  and  enjoyment  it 
^^enis  to  have  been.    Of  course  Dickens  was  the  life  and 
^^til  of  it  all.    Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke,  looking  back  to  that 
-    '*^x)y    time,    says    enthusiastically,    "Charles    Dickens, 
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beaming  in  look,  alert  in  manner,  radiant  with  good 
humour,  genial-voiced,  gay,  the  very  soul  of  enjoyment, 
fun,  good  taste,  and  good  spirits,  admirable  in  organising 
details  and  suggesting  novelty  of  entertainment,  was  of 
all  beings  the  very  man  for  a  holiday  season/*  The 
proceeds  of  the  performances  were  devoted  to  various 
objects,  but  chiefly  to  an  impossible  "  Guild  of  Literature 
and  Art,**  which,  in  the  sanguine  confidence  of  its  projec- 
tors, and  especially  of  Dickens,  was  to  inaugurate  a  golden 
age  for  the  author  and  the  artist.  But  of  all  this,  and  of 
Dickens's  speeches  at  the  Leeds  Mechanics*  Institute,  and 
Glasgow  Athenaeum,  in  the  December  of  1847,  I  don't 
know  that  I  need  say  very  much.  The  interest  of  a  great 
writer's  life  is,  after  all,  mainly  in  what  he  writes;  and 
when  I  have  said  that  *^  Dombey  "  proved  to  be  a  pecuniary 
success,  the  first  six  numbers  realising  as  much  as  £2,820, 
I  think  I  may  fairly  pass  on  to  Dickens's  next  book,  "  The 
Haunted  Man." 

This  was  his  Christmas  story  for  1848;  the  last,  and 
not  the  worst  of  his  Christmas  stories.  Both  conception 
and  treatment  are  thoroughly  characteristic.  Mr.  Eedlaw, 
a  chemist,  brooding  over  an  ancient  wrong,  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  would  be  better  for  himself,  better  for 
all,  if,  in  each  of  us,  every  memory  of  the  past  could  be 
cancelled.  A  ghostly  visitant,  born  of  his  own  resent- 
ment and  gloom,  gives  him  the  boon  he  seeks,  and  enables 
him  to  go  about  the  world  freezing  all  recollection  in 
those  he  meets.  And  lo,  the  boon  turns  out  to  be  a  curse. 
His  presence  blights  those  on  whom  it  falls.  For  with  the 
memory  of  past  wrongs,  goes  the  memory  of  past  benefits, 
of  all  the  mutual  kindlinesses  of  life,  and  each  unit  of 
humanity  becomes  self-centred  and  selfish.  Two  beings 
alone  resist  hie  influence- — one,  a  creature  too  selfishly 
nurtured  for  any  of  mankind's  better  recollections;  and 
the  other  a  woman  so  good  as  to  resist  the  spell,  and  even, 
finally,  to  exorcise  it  in  Mr.  Redlaw's  own  breast. 

"David  Copperfield'^  was  published  between  May, 
1H49,  and  the  autumn  of  1850,  and  marks,  I  think,  the 
culminating  point  in  Dickens's  career  as  a  writer.  So  far 
tluTe  had  been,  not  perhaps  from  book  to  book,  but  on 
the  whole,  decided  progress,  the  gradual  attainment  of 
jrrcater  ease,  and  of  the  power  of  obtaining  results  as 
strong,  and  better,  by  simpler  means.    Beyond  thi$  tb^r^ 
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was,  if  not  absolute  declension,  for  he  never  wrote  any- 
thing that  could  properly  be  called  careless  and  unworthy 
of  himself,  yet  at  least  no  advance.     Of  the  interest  tliat 
attaches  to  the  book  from  the  fact  that  so  many  portions 
are  autobiographical,  I  have  already  spoken;  nor  need  I 
go  over  the  ground  again.     But  quite  apart  from  such 
adventitious  attractions,  the  novel  is  an  admirable   one. 
All  the  scenes  of  little  David^s  childhood  in  the  Norfolk 
home — the   Blunderstone   rookery,   where  there   were    no 
rooks — are  among  the  most  beautiful  pictures  of  child- 
hood in  existence.    In  what  sunshine  of  love  does  the  lad 
bask  with  his  mother  and  Peggotty,  till  Mrs.  Copperfield 
contracts  her  disastrous  second  marriage  with  Mr.  Murd- 
stone  1    Then  how  the  scene  changes.    There  come  harsh- 
ness and  cruelty;  banishment  to  Mr.  Oreakle's  villainous 
school;  the  poor  mother^s  death;  the  worse  banishment  to 
London,  and  descent  into  warehouse  drudgery ;  the  strange 
shabby  genteel,  happy-go-lucky  life  with  the  Micawbers; 
the  flight  from  intolerable  ills  ip  the  forlorn  hope  that 
David^s   aunt  will   take  pity  on   him.     Here  the  scene 
changes  again.    Miss  Betsy  Trotwood,  a  fine  old  gnarled 
piece  of  womanhood,  places  the  boy  at  school  at  Canter- 
bury, where  he  makes  acquaintance  with  Agnes,  the  woman 
whom  he  marries  far,  far  on  in  the  story;  and  with  her 
father,  Mr.  Wickfleld,  a  somewhat  port  wine-loving  lawyer : 
and  with  Uriah  Heep,  the  fawning  vill^^in  of  the  piece. 
How  David  is  first  articled  to  a  proctor  in  Doctors^  Com- 
mons, and  then  becomes  a  reporter,  and  then  a  successful 
author;  and  how  he  marries  his  first  wife,  the  ohildiph 
Dora,  who  dies;  and  how,  meanwhile,  Uriah  is  effecting 
the  general  ruin,  and  aspiring  to  the  hand  of  Agnes,  tilj 
his  villainies  are  detected  and  his  machinations  defeated 
by  Mica wber— how  all  this  comes  about,  would  be  a  long 
story  to  tell.     But,  as  is  usual  with  Dickens,  there  are 
subsidiary  rills  of  story  running  into  the  main  stream,  and 
by  one  of  these  I  should  like  to  linger  a  moment.     The 
head  boy,  and  a  kind  of  parlour-boarder,  at  Mr»  Cre^kle's 
establishment,  is  one  Steerforth,  the  spoilt  only  i^on  of  a 
widow.     This  Steerforth,  David  meets  again  when  both 
are  young  men,  and  they  go  down  together  to  Yarmouth, 
and  there  David  is  the  moans  of  making  him  known  to  a 
-family  of  ftsherfolk.    He  is  rich,  handsome,  with  an  inde- 
Sable  charm,  according  to  his  friends'  testimony,  mi 
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he  induces  the  fisherman^s  niece,  the  prettly  Em'ly,  to 
desert  her  home,  and  the  yqnng  boat-builder  to  ^hom 
?he  is  engaged,  and  to  fly  to  Italy.  Now  to  this  story,  as 
Dickens  tell  it,  French  criticism  objects  that  lie  dwells 
escliwively  on  the  sin  ancj  sorrow,  and  sets  aside  that  u\ 
which  the  French  novelist  would  delight,  viz.,  the  mad 
force  and  irresistible  sway  of  passion.  To  which  English 
criticism  may,  I  think,  reply,  that  the  "pity  of  it,"  the 
wide-wprking  desolation,  are  as  essentially  part  pf  such 
an  event  as  the  passion;  and,  therefore,  even  from  ^n 
exclusively  artistic  point  of  view,  just  as  fit  subjects  for 
the  novelist. 

While  "  David  Copperfield  ^'  was  in  progress,  Dickens 
started  on  a  new  venture.  He  h^d  often  before  projected 
a  periodical,  and  twice,  as  we  have  seen — once  in  "  Master 
Humphrey's  Clock,''  and  again  as  editor  of  the  "Daily 
Xews " — ^bad  attempted  quasi-journalism  or  its  ,  reality. 
But  now  at  last  he  h^d  struck  the  right  vein.  He  had 
discovered  a  means  of  utilising  his  popularity,  and  im- 
parting it  to  a  paper,  without  being  under  the  crushing 
necessity  of  writing  the  whole  of  that  paper  hiinself.  The 
tin^t  number  of  "  Household  Words  '^  appeared  on  the  30th 
of  March,  1850. 

The  "  preliminary  word  "  heralds  the  paper  in  thoroughly 
characteristic  fashion,  and  is,  not  unnaturally,  far  more 
jKirsonal  in  tone  than  the  first  leading  article  of  the  first 
number  of  the  "  Daily  News,"  though  that  too,  be  it  said 
iu  passing,  bears  traces,  through  all  its  officialism,  of 
having  come  frpm  the  same  pen.*  In  introducing  "  Hous^ 
hold  Words  "  to  his  new  readers,  Dickens  spep-ks  feelingly, 
flo(4uently,  of  bis  own  position  ap  a  writer,  and  the  respon- 
j.ibilities  attached  to  his  popularity,  and  tells  of  his  hope 
ilmt  a  future  of  Instruction,  and  amusement,  and  kindly 
playful  fancy  may  be  in  store  for  the  paper.  Nor  were 
iiis  happy  anticipations  belied.  All  that  he  had  p^-pinised, 
he  gave.  "  Jlonseliold  Words "  found  an  entrance  into 
innumerable  homes,  and  was  everywhere  recognised  as  a 
friend.  Never  did  editor  more  strongly  impress.  h}s  owp 
|H'r$onality  upon  his  staff.  The  articles  were  sprightly, 
amusing,  interesting,  and  instructive  too — often  very  in- 

*  As,  for  instance,  in  such  expressions  as  this:  "The  stamp  on 
Dewroapers  is  not  like  the  stamp  on  universal  medicine  bottI<2», 
which  hceoaes  anything,  however  false  and  monstrous," 
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struct! ve,  but  always  in  an  interesting  way.  That  was  one 
of  the  periodical's  main  features.  The  pill  of  knowledt^e 
was  always  presented  gilt.  Taking  "  Household  Words  " 
and  ^*  All  the  Year  Round  "  together — and  for  this  purpose 
they  may  properly  be  regarded  as  one  and  the  same  paper, 
because  the  change  of  name  and  proprietorship  in  1859* 
brought  no  change  in  form  or  character — taking  thenn 
together,  I  say,  they  contain  a  vast  quantity  of  very 
pleasant,  if  not  very  profound,  reading.  Even  apart  trom 
the  stories,  one  can  do  very  much  worse  than  while  away 
an  hour,  now  and  again,  in  gleaning  here  and  there  in 
their  pages.  Among  Dickens's  own  contributions  may 
be  mentioned  "The  Child's  History  of  England,"  and 
"  The  Lazy  Tour  of  Two  Idle  Apprentices  " — ^being  the 
record  of  an  excursion  made  by  him  in  1857,  with  Wilkie 
Collins;  and  "The  Uncommercial  Traveller'^  papers. 
While  as  to  stories,  "  Hard  Times  '^  appeared  in  "  House- 
hold Words";  and  "A  Tale  of  Two  Cities"  and  "Great 
Expectations,"  in  "All  the  Year  Round."  And  to  the 
Christmas  numbers  he  gave  some  of  his  best  and  daintiest 
work.  Nor  were  novels  and  tales  by  other  competent  hands 
wanting.  Here  it  was  that  Mrs.  Gaskell  gave  to  the 
world  those  papers  on  "  Cranf ord  "  that  are  so  full  of  a 
dainty,  delicate  humour,  and  "  My  Lady  Ludlow,"  and 
"North  and  South,"  and  "A  Dark  Night's  Work." 
Here,  too,  Wilkie  Collins  wove  together  his  ingenious 
threads  of  plot  and  mystery  in  "  The  Moonstone,"  "  The 
Woman  in  White,"  and  "  No  Name."  And  here  also  Lord 
Lytton  published  "  A  Strange  Story,"  and  Charles  Reade 
his  "  Hard  Cash." 

The  year  1851  opened  sadly  for  Dickens.  His  wife, 
who  had  been  confined  of  a  daughter  in  the  preceding 
August,  was  so  seriously  unwell  that  he  had  to  take  her 
to  Malvern.  His  father,  to  whom,  notwithstanding  all 
financial  peculiarities  and  eccentricities,  he  was  greatly 
attached,  died  on  the  31st  of  March;  and  on  the  14th  of 
April  his  infant  daughter  died  also.  In  connection  with 
this  latter  death  there  occurred  an  incident  of  great 
pathos.  Dickens  had  come  up  from  Malvern  on  the  14th, 
to  take  the  chair  at  the  dinner  on  behalf  of  the  Theatrical 

*  The  last  number  of  "Household  Words"  appeared  on  the  28th  of 
May,  1858,  and  the  first  of  ''All  the  Year  Round"  on  the  30th  pf 
\pril,  1859. 
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Fond,  and  looking  in  at  Devonshire  Terrace  on  his  way, 

played  with  the  children,  as  was  his  wont,  and  fondled 

the    baby,   and   then   went   on  to   the   London   Tavern. 

Shortly  after  he  left  the  house,  the  child  died,  suddenly. 

The   news  was  communicated  to  Forster,  who  was  also 

at  the  dinner,  and  he  decided  that  it  would  be  better 

not  to  tell  the  poor  father  till  the  speech  of  the  evening 

had    been  made.     So   Dickens  made  his  speech,  and  a 

brilliant  one  it  was — it  is  brilliant  even  as  one  reads  it 

now,   in  the  coldness  of  print,  without  the  glamour  of 

the  speaker^s  voice  and  presence;  and  yet  briUiant  with 

an  undertone  of  sadness,  which  the  recent  death  of  the 

speaker's  father  would  fully  explain.     And  Forster,  who 

knew  of  the  yet  later  blow  impending  on  his  friend,  had 

to  sit  by  and  listen  as  that  dear  friend,  all  unconscious  of 

the  dread  application  of  the  words,  spoke  of  "  the  actor  " 

having  "sometimes  to  come  from  scenes  of  sickness,  of 

jTiffering,  ay,  even  of  death  itself,  to  play  his  part  '^ ;  and 

then  went  on  to  tell  how  "  all  of  us,  in  our  spheres,  have 

as  often,  to  do  violence  to  our  feelings,  and  to  hide  our 

hearts  in  fighting  this  great  battle  of  life,  and  in  dis- 

1     charging  our  duties  and  responsibilities.^' 

'        In  this  same  year,   1851,  Dickens  left  the  house  in 

Devonshire  Terrace,  now  grown  too  small  for  his  enlarg- 

i     ing  household,  and,  after  a  long  sojourn  at  Broadstairs, 

moved  into  Tavistock  House,  in  Tavistock  Square.    Here 

** Bleak  House''  was  begim  at  the  end  of  November,  the 

first  number  being  published  in  the  ensuing  March.     It 

U  a  fine  work  of  art  unquestionably,  a  very  fine  work  of 

art — the  canvas  all  crowded  with  living  figures,  and  yet 

tlie  main  lines  of  the  composition  well-ordered  and  har- 

I     uionious.    Two  threads  of  interest  run  through  the  story, 

I     one  following  the  career  of  Lady  Dedlock,  and  the  other 

I     tracing  the  influence  of  a  great  Chancery  suit  on  the 

I     victims  immeshed  in  its  toils.     From  the  first  these  two 

I     threads  are  distinct,  and  yet  happily  interwoven.    Let  us 

take  Lady  Dedlock's  thread  first.     She  is  the  wife  of  Sir 

I     Leicester  Dedlock,  whose  "family  is  as  old  as  the  hills, 

and  a  great  deal  more  respectable,"  and  she  is  still  very 

Ijeautiful.  though  no  longer  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  and 

A\e  is  cold  and  haughty  of  manner,  as  a  woman  of  highest 

fanhion  .sometimes  may  be.     But  in  her  past  lurks  an 

Ugly  hidden  secret ;  and  a  girl  of  sweetest  disposition  walks 
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her  kindly  course  through  the  story,  who  might  call  Lady 
Dedlock  ^^  mother."     This  secret,  or  perhaps  rather  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  secret  at  all,  she  reveals  in  a  moment 
of  surprise  to  the  family  lawyer;  and  she  lays  herself 
still  further  open  to  his  suspicions  by  going,  disguised  in 
her  maid's  clothes^  to  the  poor  graveyard  Where  her  former 
^  lover  lies  buried.    The  lawyer  worms  the  whole  story  out, 
and,  just  as  he  is  going  to  reveal  it,  is  murdered  by  the 
French  maid  aforesaid.     But  the  murder  comes  too  late 
to  save  my  lady,  nay,  adds  to  her  difficulties.     She  flies, 
in  anticipation  of  the  disclosure  of  her  secret,  and  is  foxind 
dead  at  the  graveyard  gate.    To  such  end  has  the  sin  of 
her  youth  led  her.    So  once  again  has  Dickens  dwelt,  not 
on  the  passionate  side  of  wrongful  love,  but  on  its  sorrow. 
Now  take  the  other  thread — the  Chancery  suit — ^^  Jamdyce 
versits  Jarndyce,'*  a  suit  held  in  awful  reverence  by  the 
profession  as  a  *^ monument  of  Chancery  practice** — a 
suit  seemingly  interminable,  till,  after  long,  long  years  of 
wrangling  and  litigation,  the  fortuitous  discovery  of  a  will 
settles  it  all,  with  the  result  that  the  whole  estate  has  been 
swallowed  up  in  the  costs.    And  how  about  the  litigants  ? 
How  about  poor  Eichard  Carstone  and  his  wife,  whom  we 
see,  in  the  opening  of  the  story,  in  all  the  heyday  and 
happiness  of  their  youth,  strolling  down  to  the  courts — 
they  are  its  wards — ^and  wondering  sadly  over  the  *^  head- 
ache and  heartache  "  of  it  all,  and  then  saying,  gleefully, 
"at  all  events  Chancery  will  work  none  of  its  bad  influ- 
ence on  us''f     "None  of  its  bad  influence  on  us^\f — 
poor  lad,  whose  life  is  wasted  and  character  impaired  in 
following  the  mirage  of  the  suit,  and  who  is  killed  by  the 
mockery  of  its  end.    Thus  do  the  two  intertwined  stories 
run;  but  apart  from  these,  though  all  in  place  and  keep- 
ing, and  helping  on  the  general  development,  there  is  a 
whole  profusion  of  noticeable  characters.    In  enumerating 
them,  however  baldly,  one  scarcely  knows  where  to  begin. 
The  lawyer  group — clerks  and  all — is  excellent.   Dickens's 
early  experiences   stood  him   in  good  stead  here.     Ex- 
cellent, too,  are  those  studies  in  the  ways  of  impecuniosity 
and   practical   shiftlessness,   Harold   Skimpole,  the   airy, 
irresponsible,    light-hearted    epicurean,    with    his    pretty 
tastes  and  dilettante  accomplishments,  and  Mrs.  Jelly  by, 
the  philanthropist,  whose  eyes  "  see  nothing  nearer  "  than 
Borrioboola-Gha,   on   the   banks  of  the  far  Niger,  and 
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never  dwell  to  any  purpose  on  the  utter  discomfort  of  the 
home  of  her  husband  and  children.  Characters  of  this 
kind  no  one  ever  delineated  better  than  Pickens.  That 
Leigh  Hunt,  the  poet  and  essayist,  who  ha^  sat  for  the 
portrait  of  Skimpole,  was  not  altogether  flattered  by  the 
likeness,  is  comprehensible  enough;  and  in  truth  it  is 
unfair,  both  to  painter  and  model,  that  we  should  take 
such  portraits  too  seriously.  Landor,  who  sat  for  the 
thunderous  and  kindly  Boythorn,  had  more  reason  to  be 
satisfied.  Besides  ^  these  one  may  mention  Joe,  the  out- 
oast;  and  Mr.  Turveydrop,  the  beau  of  the  school  of  the 
Regency — ^how  horrified  he  would  have  been  at  the  juxta- 
position— ^and  George,  the  keeper  of  the  rifle  gallery,  a 
fine  soldierly  figure;  and  Mr.  Bucket,  the  detective — 
ihough  Dickens  had  a  tendency  to  idealise  the  abilities  of 
ihe  police  force.  As  to  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  I  think  he 
is,  on  tlie  whole,  "mine  author's''  best  study  of  the 
aristocracy,  a  direction  in  which  Dickens's  forte  did  not 
lie,  for  Sir  Leicester  is  a  gentleman,  and  receives  the 
terrible  blow  that  falls  upon  him  in  a  spirit  at  once 
chivalrous  and  human. 

What  between  "Bleak  House,"  "Household  Words," 
and  "  The  Child's  History  of  England,"  Dickens,  in  the 
spring  of  1853,  was  overworked  and  ill.  Brighton  failed 
to  restore  him;  and  he  took  his  family  over  to  Boulogne 
in  June,  occupying  there  a  house  belonging  to  a  certain 
U.  de  Beaucourt.  Town,  dwelling,  and  landlord,  all 
iiuited  him  exactly.  Boulogne  he  declared  to  be  admir- 
able for  its  picturesqueness  in  buildings  and  life,  and 
equal  in  some  respects  to  Naples  itself.  The  dwelling,  "  a 
doirs  house  of  many  rooms,"  embowered  in  roses,  and 
^-ith  a  terraced  garden,  was  a  place  after  his  own  heart. 
While  as  to  the  landlord — ^he  was  "  wonderful."  Dickens 
never  tires  of  extolling  his  virtues,  his  generosity,  his 
kindness,  his  anxiety  to  please,  his  pride  in  "  the  property." 
All  the  pleasant  delicate  quaint  traits  in  the  man's  char- 
acter are  irradiated  as  if  with  French  sunshine  in  his 
tenant's  description.  It  is  a  dainty  little  picture  and 
painted  with  the  kindliest  of  brushes.  Poor  Beaucourt, 
he  was  "inconsolable"  when  he  and  Dickens  finally 
parted  three  years  afterwards — for  twice  again  did  the 
latter  occupy  a  house,  but  not  this  same  house,  on  "  the 
jroperty,''    Many  wer«  the  tears  that  he  shed,  and  evw 
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the  garden,  the  loved  garden,  went  forlorn  and  unweeded. 
But  that  was  in  1856.  The  parting  was  not  so  final  and 
terrible  in  the  October  of  1853,  when  Dickens,  having 
finished  "  Bleak  House,"  started  with  Wilkie  Collins,  and 
Augustus  Egg,  the  artist,  for  a  holiday  tour  in  Switzer- 
land and  Italy. 


CHAPTER  X. 


On  his  return  to  England,  just  after  the  Christmas  of 
1853,   Dickens  gave  his  first  public  readings.     He  had 
read  "The  Chimes"  some  nine  years  before,  to  a  select 
few  among  his  literary  friends;  and  at  Lausanne  he  had 
similarly  read  portions  of  "  Dombey  and  Son/^     But  the 
three  readings  given  at  Birmingham,  on  the  27th,  29th, 
and  30th   December,  1853,  were,  in  every  sense,  public 
entertainments,    and,    except    that    the    proceeds    were 
devoted  entirely  to  the  local  Institute,  differed  in  no  way 
from  the  famous  readings  by  which  he  afterwards  realised 
what  may  almost  be  called  a  fortune.    The  idea  of  coming 
before  the  world  in  this  new  character  had  long  been  in 
his  mind.     As  early  as  1846,  after  the  private  reading  at 
Lausanne,  he  had  written  to  Forster :  "  I  was  thinking  the 
other  day  that  in  these  days  of  lecturings  and  readings, 
a  great  deal  of  money  might  possibly  be  made  (if  it  were 
not  infra  dig.)    by  one's  having  readings  of  one's  own 
books.     I  think  it  would  take  immensely.     What  do  you 
say?"     Forster  said  then,  and  said  consistently  through- 
out, that  he  held  the  thing  to  he  ''infra  digy^  and  un- 
worthy of  Dickens's  position ;  and  in  this  I  think  one  may 
venture   to  assert  that   Forster  was  wrong.     There  can 
surely  be  no  reason  why  a  popular  writer,  who  happens 
also   to   be  an   excellent   elocutionist,   should   not   afford 
general   pleasure  by  giving   sound  to   his  prose,   and  a 
voice  to  his  imaginary  characters.     Nor  is  it  opposed  to 
the  fitness  of  things  that  he  should  be  paid  for  his  skill. 
If,  however,  one  goes  further  in  Dickens's  case,  and  asks 
whether  the  readings  did  not  involve  too  great  an  ex- 
penditure of  time,  energy,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  ultimately 
of  life,  and  whether  he  would  not,  in  the  highest  sense, 
have  been  better  employed  over  his  books— -why  then  the 
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question  becomes  more  difficult  of  solution.     But,  after 
all,  each  man  must  answer  such  questions  for  himself. 
Dickens  may  have  felt,  as  the  years  began  to  tell,  that 
he  required  the  excitement  of  the  readings  for   mental 
stimulus,  and  that  he  would  not  even  have  written  as 
much  as  he  did  without  them.     Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
success  at  Birmingham,  where  a  sum  of  from  £400  to 
£500  was  realised,  the  requests  that  poured  in  upon  him 
to  read  at  other  places,  the  invariably  renewed  success 
whenever  he  did  so,  the  clear  evidence  that  very  much 
moijey  might  be  earned  if  he  determined  to  come  forward 
on  his  own  account,  all  must  have  contributed  to  scatter 
Forster^s  objections  to  the  winds.     On  the  29th  of  April, 
1858,  at   St.   Martin's  Hall,  in  London,  he  started  his 
career  as  a  paid  public  reader,  and  he  continued  to  read^ 
with  shorter  or  longer  periods  of  intermission,   till  his 
ileath.     But  into  the  story  of  his  professional  tours  it  is 
not  my  intention  just  now  to  enter.    I  shall  only  stay  to  say 
a  few  words  about  the  character  and  quality  of  his  readings. 
That  they  were  a  success  can  readily  be  accounted  for. 
The  mere   desire   to   see   and   hear   Dickens,   the   great 
Dickens,  the  novelist  who  was  more  than  popular,  who 
was  the  object  of  real  personal  affection  on  the  part  of 
the   English-speaking    race — this    would    have    drawn    a 
crowd  at  any  time.     But   Dickens  was  not  the  man  to 
ri'ly  upon  such  sources  of  attraction,  any  more  than  an 
actress  who  is  really  an  actress  will  consent  to  rely  ex- 
1  lusively  on  her  good  looks.     "  Whatever  is  worth  doing 
at  all  is  worth  doing  well,^'  such,  as  we  have  seen,  was  one 
of  the  governing  principles  of  his  life;  and  he  read  very 
well.     Of  nervousness  there  was  no  trace  in  his  composi- 
tion.    To  some  one  who  asked  him  whether  he  ever  felt 
any  shyness  as  a  speaker,  he  answered,  "  N^ot  in  the  least ; 
the  first  time  I  took  the  chair  (at  a  public  dinner)  I  felt 
as  much  confidence  as  if  I  had  done  the  thing  a  hundred 
times."     This  of  course  helped  him  much  as  a  reader, 
and  gave  him  full  command  over  all  his  gifts.     But  the 
gifts  were  also  assiduously  cultivated.     He  laboured,  one 
might  almost  say,  agonised,  to  make  himself  a  master 
of  the  art.     Mr.  Dolby,  who  acted  as  his  "manager,'' 
during  the  tours  undertaken  from  1866  to  1870,  tells  us 
that  before  producing  "  Dr.  Marigold,"  he  not  only  gave 
a  kind  of  semi-public  rehearsal,  but  had  rehearsed  it  to 
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himself  considerably  over  two  hundred  times.  Writing 
to  Forster  Dickens  says :  "  You  have  no  idea  how  I  have 
worked  at  them  [the  readings]  ...  I  have  tested  all  the 
serious  passion  in  them  by  everything  I  know;  made  the 
humorous  points  much  more  humorous;  corrected  my 
utterance  of  certain  words;  ...  I  learnt  '  Dombey '  like 
the  rest,  and  did  it  to  myself  often  twice  a  day,  with 
exactly  the  same  pains  as  at  night,  over  and  over  and  over 
again." 

The  results  justified  the  care  and  effort  bestowed. 
Thefe  are,  speaking  generally,  two  schools  of  readers: 
those  who  dramatise  what  they  read,  aiid  those  who  read 
simply,  audibly,  with  every  attention  to  emphasis  and 
point,  but  with  no  effort  to  do  more  than  slightly  in- 
dicate differences  of  personage  or  character.  To  the  latter 
school  Thackeray  belonged.  He  read  so  as  to  be  per- 
fectly heard,  and  perfectly  understood,  and  so  that  the 
innate  beauty  of  his  literary  style  might  have  full  effect. 
Dickens  read  quite  differently.  He  read  not  as  a  writer 
to  whom  style  is  everything,  but  as  an  actor  throwing 
himself  into  the  world  he  wishes  to  bring  before  his 
hearers.  He  was  so  careless  indeed  of  pure  literature, 
in  this  particular  matter,  that  he  altered  his  books  for 
the  readings,  eliminating  much  of  the  narrative,  and  em- 
phasising the  dialogue.  He  was  pre-eminently  the  dramatic 
reader.  Carlyle,  who  had  been  dragged  to  ''  Hanover 
Rooms,'^  to  "  the  complete  upsetting,"  as  he  sa3^s,  "  of  my 
evening  habitudes,  and  spiritual  composure,"  was  yet  con- 
strained to  declare :  "  Dickens  does  it  capitally,  such  as 
it  is ;  acts  better  than  any  Macready  in  the  world ;  a  whole 
tragic,  comic,  heroic,  theatre  visible,  performing  under 
one  hat,  and  keeping  us  laughing — in  a  sorry  way,  some 
of  us  thought — the  whole  night.  He  is  a  good  creature, 
too,  and  makes  fifty  or  sixty  pounds  by  each  of  these  read- 
ings." "  A  whole  theatre " — that  is  jiist  the  right  ex- 
pression minted  for  us  by  the  great  coiner  of  phrases. 
Dickens,  by  mere  play  of  voice,  for  the  gestures  were  com- 
paratively sober,  placed  before  you,  on  his  imaginary 
stage,  the  men  and  women  he  had  created.  There  Dr. 
Marigold  pattered  his  cheap-jack  phrases;  and  Mrs. 
Gamp  and  Betsy  Prig,  with  throats  rendered  husky  by 
much  gin,  had  their  memorable  quarrel;  and  Sergeant 
Buzfuz  bamboozled  that  stupid  jury;  and  Boots  at  the 
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Swan  told  his  pretty  tale  of  child-elopement ;  and  Fagin, 
in  his  hoarse  Jew  whisper,  urged  Bill  Sikes  to  his  last 
ln\\\  deed  of  murder.  Ay  me,  in  the  great  hush  of  the 
jiast  there  are  tones  of  the  reader's  voice  that  still  linger 
in  niy  ears !  I  seem  to  hear  once  more  the  agonised  quick 
utterance  of  poor  Nancy,  as  she  pleads  for  life,  and  the 
dread  stillness  after  the  ruffian's  cruel  blows  have  fallen 
on  her  upturned  face.  Again  comes  back  to  me  the  break 
in  Bob  Cratchit's  voice,  as  he  speaks  of  the  death  of  Tiny 
Tim.  As  of  old  I  listen  to  poor  little  Chopa,  the  dwarf, 
•leclaring,  very  piteously,  that  his  "  fashionable  friends  '^ 
don't  use  him  well,  and  put  him  on  the  mantel-piece 
when  he  refuses  to  '^  have  in  more  champagne-wine,'^  and 
l<^ick  him  in  the  sideboard  when  he  "wont  give  up  his 
I)roperty."  And  I  see — yes,  I  declare  I  see,  as  I  saw  M'hen 
Dickens  was  reading,  such  was  the  illusion  of  voice  and 
^vsture — that  dying  flarpe  of  Scrooge's  fire,  which  leaped 
up  when  Marle/s  ghost  came  in,  and  then  fell  again. 
\or  can  I  forbear  to  mention,  among  these  reminiscences, 
iliat  there  is  also  a  passage  in  one  of  Thackeray's  lectures 
ihat  is  still  in  my  ears  as  on  the  evening  when  I  heard  ' 
it.  It  is  a  passage  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  love  that 
•  hildren  had  for  the  works  of  his  more  popular  rival,  and 
U)\i\  how  his  own  children  would  come  to  him  and  ask, 
**Why  don't  you  write  books  like  Mr.  Dickens?'^ 


CHAPTER  XI 


C  IT  ANGER  Y  had  Dccupicd  a  prominent  place  in  ^*  Bleak 
House."  Philosophical  radicalism  occupied  the  same  kind 
of  position  in  **  Hard  Times,"  which  was  commenced  in 
tin*  number  of  '^  Household  Words  "  for  the  1st  of  April, 
1^54.  The  book,  when  afterwards  published  in  a  com- 
|>lL'te  form,  bore  a  dedication  to  Carlyle ;  and  very  fittingly 
:^o,  for  much  of  its  philosophy  is  his.  Dickens,  like  Kings- 
k*\\  and  like  Buskin  and  Froude,  and  so  many  other  men 
of  genius  and  ability,  had  come  under  the  influence  of 
the  old   Chelsea  sago.*     And  what  are  the  ideas  which 

♦  Dickens  did  not  accept  the  whole  (^arlyle  creed.  He  retained 
&  sort  of  belief  in  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  people,  which  (Carlyle 
certainly  did  not  ahskve. 
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"  Hard  Times  '^  is  thus  intended  to  popularise  ?     These  ^ 
that  men  are  not  merely  intellectual  calculating  machines,! 
with  reason  and  self-interest  for  motive  power,  but  crea-l 
tures  possessing  also  affections,  feelings,  fancy — a  whole 
world  of  emotions  that  lie  outside  the  ken  of  the  older 
school  of  political  economists.    Therefore,  to  imagine  that 
they  can  live  and  flourish  on  facts  alone  is  a  fallacy  and 
pernicious ;  as  is  also  the  notion  that  any  human  relations 
can  be  permanently  established  on  a  basis  of  pure  supply 
and  demand.     If  we  add  to  this  an  unlimited  contempt 
for  Parliament,  as  a  place  where  the  national  dustmen 
are  continually  stirring  the  national  dust  to  no  purpose 
at  all,  why  then  we  are  pretty  well  advanced  in  the  philos- 
ophy of  Carlyle.     And  how  does  Dickens  illustrate  these 
points?    We  are  at  Coketown,  a  place,  as  its  name  implies, 
of  smoke  and  manufacture.     Here  lives  and   flourishes 
Thomas  Gradgrind,  "  a  -man  of  realities ;  a  man  of  facts 
and  calculations  ^^ ;  not  essentially  a  bad  man,  but  bound 
in  an  iron  system  as  in  a  vice.    He  brings  up  his  children 
on  knowledge,  and  enlightened  self-interest  exclusively; 
and  the  boy  becomes  a  cub  and  a  mean  thief,  and  the  girl 
marries,    quite    without    love,    a    certain   blustering   Mr. 
Bounderby,  and  is  as  nearly  as  possible  led  astray  by  the 
first   person  who  approaches  her  with   the  language   of 
gallantry  and  sentiment,     Mr.  Bounderby,  her  husband^ 
is,  one  may  add,  a  man  who,  in  mere  lying  bounce,  makes 
out  his  humble  origin  to  be  more  humble  than  it  is.    On 
the  other  side  of  the  picture  are  Mr.  Sleary  and  his  circus 
troupe;  and  Cissy  Jupe,  the  daughter  of  the  clown;  and 
the   almqst    saintly   figures   of    Stephen   Blackpool,  and 
Rachel,  a  working  man  and  a  working  woman.     With 
these  people  facts  are  as  naught,  and  self-interest  as  dust 
in  the  balance.    Mr.  Sleary  has  a  heart  which  no  brandy- 
and-water  can  harden,  and  he  enables  Mr.  Gradgrind  to 
send    off   the   wretched    cub    to    America,    refusing  any 
guerdon  but  a  glass  of  his  favourite  beverage.    The  circus 
troupe  are  kindly,  simple,  loving  folk.     Cissy  Jupe  proves 
the  angel  of  the  Gradgrind  household.     Stephen  is  the 
victim  of  unjust  persecution  on  the  part  of  his  own  class, 
is  suspected,  by  young  Gradgrind's  machinations,  of  the 
theft  committed  by  that  young  scoundrel,  falls  into  a 
disused  pit  as  he  is  coming  to  vindicate  his  character,  and 
only  lives  long  enough  to  forgive  his  wrongs,  and  di 
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in  death  the  hand  of  Rachel — a  hand  which  in  life  could 
not  be  his,  as  he  had  a  wife  alive  who  was  a  drunkard 
and  worse.  A  marked  contrast,  is  it  not?  On  one  side 
all  darkness,  and  on  the  other  all  light.  The  demons  of 
fact  and  self-interest  opposed  to  the  angels  of  fancy  and 
unselfishness.  A  contrast  too  violent  unquestionably. 
Exaggeration  is  the  fault  of  the  novel.  One  may  at  once 
allow,  for  instance,  that  Rachel  and  Stephen,  though 
human  nature  in  its  infinite  capacity  may  include  such 
characters,  are  scarcely  a  typical  working  woman  and 
working  man.  But  then  neither,  heaven  be  praised,  are 
Coupeau  the  sot,  and  Gervaise  the  drab,  in  M.  Zola's 
"  Drink  ^' — and,  for  my  part,  I  think  Rachel  and  Stephen 
the  better  company. 

"  Sullen  socialism " — such  is  Macaulay^s  view  of  the 
political  philosophy  of  "Hard  Times.''  "Entirely  right 
in  main  drift  and  purpose '' — ^such  is  the  verdict  of  Rus- 
kin.  Who  shall  decide  between  the  two?  or,  if  a  decision 
be  necessary,  then  I  would  venture  to  say,  yes,  entirely 
right  in  feeling.  Dickens  is  right  in  sympathy  for  those 
who  toil  and  suflEer,  right  in  desire  to  make  their  lives 
more  human  and  beautiful,  right  in  belief  that  the  same 
human  heart  beats  below  all  class  distinctions.  But,  be- 
yond this,  a  novelist  only,  not  a  philosopher,  not  fitted  to 
grapple  effectively  with  complex  social  and  political 
problems,  and  to  solve  them  to  right  conclusions.  There 
are  some  things  unfortunately  which  even  the  best  and 
kindest  instincts  cannot  accomplish. 

The  last  chapter  of  "  Hard  Times  ^^  appeared  in  the 
immber  of  "Household  Words'^  for  the  12th  of  August, 
l'<o4,  and  the  first  number  of  "  Little  Dorrit  '*  came  out 
at  Christmas,  1855.  Between  those  dates  a  great  war 
iiad  waxed  and  waned.  The  heart  of  England  had  been 
t'^rribly  moved  by  the  story  of  the  sufferings  and  priva- 
tions which  the  army  had  had  to  undergo  amid  the  snows 
of  a  Russian  winter.  From  the  trenches  before  Sebastopol 
the  newspaper  correspondents  had  sent  terrible  accounts 
of  death  and  disease,  and  of  ills  which,  as  there  seemed 
room  for  suspicion,  might  have  been  prevented  by  better 
(management.  Through  long  disuse  the  army  bad  rusted 
in  its  scabbard,  and  everything  seemed  to  go  wrong  but 
tbe  courage  of  officers  and  men.  A  great  demand  arose 
for  reform  in  the  whole  administration  of  the  country.    A 
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movement,  now  much  forgotten,  though  not  fruitless  at 
the  time,  was  started  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  civil 
service  more  eflBcient,  and  putting  John  Bull's  house  in 
order.  ^'  Administrative  Eeform,"  such  was  the  cry  of 
the  moment,  and  Dickens  uttered  it  with  the  full  strength 
of  his  lungs.  He  attended  a  great  meeting  held  at  Drury 
Lane  Theatre  on  the  27th  of  June,  in  furtherance  of  the 
cause,  and  made  what  he  declared  to  be  his  first  political 
speech.  He  spoke  on  the  subject  again  at  the  dinner  of 
the  Theatrical  Fund.  He  urged  on  his  friends  in  the 
press  to  the  attack.  He  was  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle. 
And  when  his  next  novel,  '*  Little  Dorrit,^'  appeared,  there 
was  the  Civil  Service,  like  a  sort  of  gibbeted  Punch,  ex- 
ecuting the  strangest  antics. 

But  the  "  Circumlocution  Office,'^  where  the  clerks  sit 
lazily  devising  all  day  long  "how  not  to  do"  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country,  and  devote  their  energies  alternately 
to  marmalade  and  general  insolence — the  "  Circumlocu- 
tion Office '^  occupies  after  all  only  a  secondary  position 
in  the  book.  The  main  interest  of  it  circles  round  the 
place  that  had  at  one  time  been  almost  a  home  to  Dickens. 
Again  he  drew  upon  his  earlier  experiences.  We  are  once 
more  introduced  into  a  debtors'  prison.  Little  Dorrit 
is  the  child  of  the  Marshalsea,  born  and  bred  within  iU 
walls,  the  sole  living  thing  about  the  place  on  which  its 
taint  does  not  fall.  Her  worthless  brother,  her  sister,  her 
father— who  is  not  only  her  father,  but  the  "  Father  of 
the  Marshalsea" — the  prison  blight  is  on  all  three.  Her 
father  especially  is  a  piece  of  admirable  character-draw- 
ing. Dickens  has  often  been  accused  of  only  catching  the 
surface  peculiarities  of  his  personages,  their  outward 
tricks,  and  obvious  habits  of  speech  and  of  mind.  Such  a 
study  as  Mr.  Dorrit  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  rebut  the 
charge.  No  novelist  specially  famed  for  dissecting  char- 
acter to  its  innermost  recesses  could  exhibit  a  finer  piece 
of  mental  analysis.  We  follow  the  poor  weak  creature's 
deterioration  from  the  time  when  the  helpless  muddle 
in  his  affairs  brings  him  into  durance.  We  note  how  his 
sneaking  pride  seems  to  feed  even  on  the  garbage  of  his 
degradation.  We  see  how  little  inward  change  there  is 
in  the  man  himself  when  there  comes  a  transformation 
scene  in  his  fortunes,  and  he  leaves  the  Marshalsea  wealthy 
and  prosperous.    It  is  all  thoroughly  worked  out,  perfect, 
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a  piece  of  really  great  art.  No  wonder  that  Mr.  Clennam 
pities  the  child  of  such  a  father ;  indeed,  considering  what 
a  really  admirable  woman  she  is,  one  only  wonders  that 
bis  pity  does  not  sooner  turn  to  love. 

"'  Ldttle  Dorrit  '^  ran  its  course  from  December,  1865,  to 
June,  1857,  and  within  that  space  of  time  there  occurred 
two  or  three  incidents  in  Dickens's  career  which  should 
not  pass  unnoticed.  At  the  first  of  these  dates  he  was  in 
Paris,  where  he  remained  till  the  middle  of  May,  1856, 
f^reatly  feted  by  the  French  world  of  letters  and  art; 
dining  hither  and  thither;  now  ^enjbying  an  Arabian 
Nights  sort  of  banquet  given  by  Emile  de  Girardin,  the 
jiopular  journalist;  now  meeting  George  Sand,  the  great 
utivelist,  whom  he  describes  as  "  just  the  sort  of  woman 
in  appearance  whom  you  might  suppose  to  be  the  queen's 
monthly  nurse— chubby,  matronly,  swarthy,  black-eyed"; 
then  studying  French  art,  and  contrasting  it  with  English 
art.  somewhat  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter;  ano^ 
^superintending  the  translation  of  his  works  into  French, 
and  working  hard  at  "Little  Doxrit";  and  all  the 
\vliile  frequenting  the  Paris  theatres  with  great  assidu- 
ity and  admiration.  Meanwhile,  too,  on  the  14th  of 
March,  1856,  a  Friday,  his  lucky  day  as  he  considered  it, 
he  had  written  a  cheque  for  the  purchase  of  Gadshill 
}*lace,  at  which  he  had  so  often  looked  when  a  little 
lad,  living  penuriously  at  Chatham — the  house  which  it 
bad  been  the  object  of  his  childish  ambitidn  to  win  for 
\\U  own. 

So  had  merit  proved  to  be  not  without  its  visible  prize, 
literally  a  prize  for  good  conduct.  He  took  possession 
of  the  house  in  the  following  February,  and  turned  work- 
men into  it,  and  finished  ^^  Little  Dorrit "  there.  At  first 
the  purchase  was  intended  mainly  as  an  investment,  and 
he  only  purposed  to  spend  some  portion  of  his  time  at 
Uadshill,  letting  it  at  other  periods,  and  so  recouping  him- 
self for  the  interest  on  the  £1,790  which  it  had  cost,  and 
for  the  further  sums  which  he  expended  on  improvements. 
But  as  time  went  on  it  became  his  hobby,  the  love  of  his 
advancing  years.  He  beautified  here  and  beautified  there, 
built  a  new  drawing-room,  added  bedrooms,  constructed 
a  tunnel  under  the  road,  erected  in  the  "  wilderness  '^  on 
the  other  side  of  the  road  a  Swiss  chalet,  which  had  been 
presentoi]  to  him  by  Feghter,  the  Frencb-EagUsh  actor, 
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and  in  short  indulged  in  all  the  thousand  and  one  vagari 
of  a  proprietor  who  is  enamoured  of  his  property.  Th| 
matter  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  family  jokes;  an^ 
when,  on  the  Sunday  before  his  death,  he  showed  the  coi^ 
servatory  to  his  younger  daughter,  and  said,  ^^  WelJ 
Katey,  now  you  see  positively  the  last  improvement  a 
Gadshill,^'  there  was  a  general  laugh.  But  this  is  far  oi 
in  the  story ;  and  very  long  before  the  building  of  the  con 
servatory,  long  indeed  before  the  main  other  changes  ha^ 
been  made,  the  idea  of  an  investment  had  been  abandoned 
In  1860  he  sold  Tavistock  House,  in  London,  and  inad< 
Gadshill  Place  his  final  home. 

Even  here,  however,  I  am  anticipating;  for  befor< 
getting  to  1860  there  is  in  Dickens's  history  a  page  whid] 
one  would  willingly  turn  over,  if  that  were  possible,  in 
silence  and  sadness.  But  it  is  not  possible.  No  accoiini 
of  his  life  would  be  complete,  and  what  is  of  more  im- 
portance, true,  if  it  made  no  mention  of  his  relations  with 
his  wife. 

For  some  time  before  1858  Dickens  had  been  in   an 
over-excited,  nervous,  morbid  state.     During  earlier  man- 
hood his  animal  spirits  and  fresh  energy  had  been  superb. 
Now,  as  the  years  advanced,  and  especially  at  this  partic- 
ular time,  the  energy  was  the  same;  but  it  was  accom- 
panied  by   something  of   feverishness   and   disease.      He 
could  not  be  quiet.     In  the  autumn  of  185T  he  wrote  to 
Forster,  "  I  have  now  no  relief  but  in  action.  I  am  become 
incapable  of  rest.     I  am  quite  confident  I  should  rust, 
break,  and  die  if  I  spared  myself.     Much  better  to  die 
doing.^'     And  again,  a  little  later,  "If  I  couldn't  walk 
fast  and  far,  I  should  just  explode  and  perish.''    It  was 
the  foreshadowing  of  such  utterances  as  these,  and  the 
constant  wanderings  to  and  fro  for  readings  and  theatricals 
and  what  not,  that  led  Harriet  Martineau,  who  had  known 
and  greatly  liked  Dickens,  to  say  after  perusing  the  second 
volume  of  his  life,  "  I  am  much  struck  by  his  hysterical 
restlessness.     It  must  have  been  terribly  wearing  to  his 
wife."     On  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  manner  of 
doubt  that  his  wife  wore  him,    "  Why  is  it,  he  had  said 
to  Foi'ster  in  one  of  the  letters  from  which  I  have  just 
quoted,  "that,  as  with  poor  David  (Copperfield),  a  sense 
comes  always  crushing  on  me  now,  when  I  fall  into  low 
spirits^  as  of  one  happiness  I  have  missed  in  life^  and  one 
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friend  and  companion  I  have  never  made  ?  "  And  again : 
•*!  find  that  the  skeleton  in  my  domestic  closet  is  be- 
(f)ming  a  pretty  big  one."  Then  come  even  sadder  con- 
fidences :  "  Poor  Catherine  and  I  are  not  made  for  each 
other,  and  there  is  no  help  for  it.  It  is  not  only  that  she 
makes  me  uneasy  and  unhappy,  but  that  I  make  her  so, 
(«>o,  and  much  more  so.  She  is  exactly  what  you  know  in 
the  way  of  being  amiable  and  complying;  but  we  are 
strangely  ill-assorted  for  the  bond  there  is  between  us. 
.  .  .  Her  temperament  will  not  go  with  mine."  And  at 
last,  in  March,  1858,  two  months  before  the  end :  "  It  is 
not  with  me  a  matter  of  will,  or  trial,  or  sufferance,  or 
good-humour,  or  making  the  best  of  it,  or  making  the 
worst  of  it,  any  longer.  It  is  all  despairingly  over.''  So, 
after  living  together  for  twenty  years,  these  two  went  their 
•^veral  ways  in  May,  1858.  Dickens  allowed  to  his  wdfe 
an  income  of  £600  a  year,  and  the  eldest  son  went  to 
live  with  her.  The  other  children  and  their  aunt.  Miss 
llojjarth,  remained  with  Dickens  himself. 

Scandal  has  not  only  a  poisonous,  but  a  busy  tongue, 
and  when  a  well-known  public  man  and  his  wife  agree  to 
live  apart,  the  beldame  seldom  neglects  to  give  her  special 
version  of  the  affair.  So  it  happened  here.  Some  miser- 
alile  rumour  was  whispered  about  to  the  detriment  of 
Dickens's  morals.  He  was  at  the  time,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
an  utterly  morbid,  excited  state,  sore  doubtless  with  him- 
^♦'If,  and  altogether  out  of  mental  condition,  and  the  lie 
^tung  him  almost  to  madness.  He  published  an  article 
^•randing  it  as  it  deserved  in  the  number  of  "Household 
Words  "  for  the  12th  of  June,  1858. 

So  far  his  course  of  action  was  justifiable.  Granted 
tliat  it  was  judicious  to  notice  the  rumour  at  all,  and  to 
•nuke  his  private  affairs  the  matter  of  public  comment, 
tlien  there  was  nothing  in  the  terms  of  the  article  to 
^hich  objection  could  be  taken.  It  contained  no  reflection 
"f  any  kind  on  Mrs.  Dickens.  It  was  merely  an  honest 
ttian'a  indignant  protest  against  an  anonymous  libel  which 
■mplicated  others  as  well  as  himself.  Whether  the  publica- 
tion, however,  was  judicious  is  a  different  matter.  Forster 
tiiinks  not.  He  holds  that  Dickens  had  altogether  ex- 
ig^'tfratcd  the  public  importance  of  the  rumour,  and  the 
••\tent  of  its  circulation.  And  this,  according  to  my  own 
recollection,  is  entirely  true.    I  was  a  lad  at  the  time,  but 
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a  great  lover  of  Dickelis's  woi-ks,  as  iiiost  lads  then  werej 
and  I  well  remember  th6  feeling  of  surjirisfe  and  regret 
which  that  article  created  among  us  of  the  general  public. 
At  the  feame  time,  it  is  only  faii*  to  Dickens  to  recoHect 
that  the  lying  story  was,  at  least,  so  far  fraught  with 
danger  to  his  reputation,  that  Mrs.  Dickens  would  seem 
for  a  time  to  haVe  believed  it;  and  further,  that  Dickensj 
occupied  a  very  peculiar  positioh  towards  the  public,  and 
a  position  that  might  well  in  his  own  estimation,  and  evenj 
in  ours,  give  singular  importance  to  the  general  belief  in; 
his  personal  character. 

This  point  will  bear  dwelling  upon.     Dickens  claimed, 
and  claimed  truly,  that  the  relation  between  himself  and 
the  public  was  one  of  exceptional   sympathy  and   affec- 
tion.    Perhaps  an  illustration  will  best  sho^'  what  that 
kind  of  relationship  was.     Thackei-ay  tells  of  two  ladie.^ 
with   whom    he   had,    ^t    different   tiihes,   discussed    '^  A 
Christmas  Carol,'^  and  how  each  had  concluded  by  saying 
of  the  author,  "  Gbd  bless  him  !  '^     God  bless  him  ! — -that 
was  the  sort  of  feeling  towa'rds  himself  which  Dicken.- 
had  succeeded  in  producing  in  iho^t  English  hearts,     lie 
had  appealed  from  the  fitst  and  so  constantly  to  every 
kind  and  gentle  emotion,  had  illustrated  so  often  what  i? 
good  and  true  in  human  character,  had  pleaded  the  cause 
of  the  weak  and  suffering  with  such  assiduity,  had  been  so 
scathingly  indignant  at  all  wrong ;  and  he  had,  moreover, 
shown  such   a   manly  and  chivalrous  purity  in   all  his 
utterances  with  regard  to  women,  that  his  readeTs  felt  for 
him  a  kind  of  personal  tenderness,  quite  distinct  from 
their  mere  admiration  for  his  genius  as  a  writer.     Nor 
ik^as  that  feeling  based  on  his  books  alone.     So  far  as  one 
could  learn  at  the  time,  no  great  dissimilarity  existed  b<^- 
tween  the  author  and  the  man.    We  all  remember  Byron's 
corrosive  re'mark  on  the  sentimentalist   Stetne,   that  he 
^whined  over  a  dead  ass,  and  allowed  his  mother  to  die 
of  hunger."     But  Dickens's  feelings  were  by  no  mean< 
confined  to  his  pen.     He  was  known  to  be  a  good  father 
and  a  good  friend^  and  of  perfect  truth  and  honesty.    The 
kindly  tolerance  for  the  frailties  of  a  father  or  hrother 
which  he  admired  in  Little  Dorrit,  he  was  ready  to  exten<l 
to  his  own  father  and  his  own  brother.     lie  was  mont 
Assiduous  in  the  prosecution  of  his  craft  as  a  writer,  and 
vet  had  time  and  leisure  of  heart  at  command  for  all  kinds 
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of  good  and  charitable  work.     His  private  character  had 
^  far  stood  above  all  floating  cloud  of  Buspicion. 

That  Dickens  felt  an  honourable  pride  in  the  general 
affection  he  inspired,  can  readily  be  understood.  He  also 
felt,  even  more  honourably,  its  great  responsibility.  He 
knew  that  his  books  and  he  himsdff  were  a  power  for  good, 
and  he  foresaw  how  greatly  his  influence  would  suffer  if 
a  snspieioiL  of  hypocrisy^— the  vice  at  which  he  had  always 
girded — ^were  to  taint  his  reputation.  Here,  for  instance^ 
in  "Little  Dorrit,'^  the  work  written  in  the  thick  of  his 
home  troubles^  he  had  written  of  Glennam  as  "  a  man 
who  had,  deep^rrooted  in  his  nature,  a  belief  in  all  the 
gentle  and  good  things  his  life  had  been  without,'^  and 
had  shown  how  this  belief  had  "  saved  Clennam  still  from 
the  whimpering  weakness  and  cruel  selfishness  of  holding 
that  because  such  a  happiness,  ox  ^uch  a  virtue  had  not 
come  into  his  littk  j)ar(h,  or  Wotk^ii  w^l  for  him,  therefore 
it  was  not  in  the  great  scheme,  but  was  reducible,  when 
found  in  appearance,  to  the  basest  dements.^'  A  touching 
iitteraBce  if  it  expressed  the  real  feeling  of  a  writer  sorely 
disappointed  and  in  gneat  trouble ;  but  an  utterance  mov-* 
ing  rather  to  contempt. if  it  came  from  a  Mniter  who  had 
transferred  his  affectioaiB  from  his  wife  to  some  other 
^voman.  I  do  not  wonder,  theref<ae,  that  Dickens,  excited 
and  exasperated,  spoke  out,  though  I  think  it  would  have 
'xH?n  better  if  he  had  kept  silence. 

But  he  did  other  thitiga  thart;  were  not  justifiable.  He 
(ju&rrelled  witii  Messrs/ Bradbury  and  Evans,  his  pub- 
lishers, because  they  did  not  use  their  influence  to  get 
*'Pnnch/^  a  periodical  in  which  DLckens  had  no  tnterdst, 
to  publish  the  perscMtal  statement  that  had  appoar<^  in 
"Household  Words";  and  worse,  much  worse,  he  wrote  a 
letter,  which  ought  never  to  have  been  written,  detailing 
the  grounds  on  whidi  he  and  his  wife  had  separated.  This 
ietter,  dated  the  28th  of  May,  1858,  was  addressed  to  his 
wcretary,  Arthur  Smith,  and  was  to  be  shown  to  any  one 
interested.  Arthur  Smith  showed  it  to  the  London  cor- 
Ttypondent  of  the  New  York  ^*  Tribune,^'  who  naturally 
ttuaed  it  to  be  published  in  that  paper:  Then  Dickens 
»^  horrified.  He  was  a  man  of  far  too  high  and  ehival- 
wus  feeling  not  to  know  thai  the  letter  cont$iinefl  state- 
inents  with  regard  to  his  wif e^s  failings  which  oi^ht  never 
■')  have  been  made  public.    He  knew  as  well  as  any  one. 
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that  a  literary  man  ought  not  to  take  the  world  into  hb 
confidence  on  such  a  subject.  Ever  afterwards  he  referred 
to  the  letter  as  his  "violated  letter."  But,  in  truth,  the 
wrong  went  deeper  than  the  publication.  The  letter 
should  never  have  been  written,  certainly  never  sent  to 
Arthur  Smith  for  general  perusal.  Dickens^s  only  excuse 
is  the  fact  that  he  was  clearly  not  himself  at  the  time, 
and  that  he  never  fell  into  a  like  error  again.  It  is,  how- 
ever, sad  to  notice  how  entirely  his  wife  seems  to  have 
passed  out  of  his  affection.  The  reference  to  her  in  his 
will  is  almost  unkind;  and  when  death  was  on  him  she 
seems  not  to  have  been  summoned  to  his  bedside. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Dickens's  career  as  a  reader  reading  for  money  com- 
menced on  the  29th  of  April,  1858,  while  the  trouble  about 
his  wife  was  at  the  thickest ;  and,  after  reading  in  London 
on  sixteen  nights,  he  made  a  reading  tour  in  the  provinces, 
and  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  In  the  following  year  he 
read  likewise.  But  meanwhile,  which  is  more  important 
to  us  than  his  readings,  he  was  writing  another  book.  On 
the  30th  of  April,  1859,  in  the  first  number  of  ''  All  the 
Year  Eound,^^*  was  begun  "A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,"  a 
simultaneous  publication  in  monthly  parts  being  also  com- 
menced. 

^^  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  "  is  a  tale  of  the  great  French 
Rievolution,  and  the  two  cities  in  question  are  London  and 
Paris — London  as  it  lay  comparatively  at  peace  in  the 
days  when  George  III.  was  king,  and  Paris  running  blood 
and  writhing  in  the  fierce  fire  of  anarchy  and  mob  rule. 
A  powerful  book,  unquestionably.  No  doubt  there  is  in 
its  heat  and  glare  a  reflection  from  Carlyle's  "  French 
Revolution,"  a  book  for  which  Dickens  had  the  greatest 
admiration.  But  that  need  not  be  regarded  as  a  demerit. 
Dickens  is  no  pale  copyist,  and  adds  fervour  to  what  he 
borrows.  His  pictures  of  Paris  in  revolution  are  as  fine 
as  the  London  scenes  in  "  Barnaby  Rudge '' ;  and  the  in- 

*  His  foolish  quarrel  with  Bradbury  and  Evans  had  necessitated 
the  abandonment  of  ''Household  Words.'' 
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terweaving  of  the  story  with  public  events  is  even  better 
managed  in  the  later  book  than  in  the  eatlieT  story  of  the 
Gordon  Riots.  And  the  story,  what  does  it  tell?  It  tells 
of  a  certain  Dr.  Manette,  who,  after  long  years  of  im- 
prisonment in  the  Bastille,  is  restored  to  nis  daughter  in 
London;  and  of  a  young  French  noble,  who  has  assumed 
the  name  of  Damay,  and  left  France  in  horror  of  the 
doings  of  his  order,  and  who  marries  Dr.  Manette's 
daughter;  and  of  a  young  English  barrister,  able  enough 
in  his  profession,  but  careless  of  personal  success,  and 
much  addicted  to  port  wine,  and  bearing  a  striking 
personal  resemblance  to  the  young  French  noble.  These 
persons,  and  others,  being  drawn  to  Paris  by  various 
strong  inducements,  Darnay  is  condemned  to  death  as  a 
ci-devant  noble,  and  the  ne^er-do-weel  barrister,  out  of 
the  great  pure  love  he  bears  to  Darnay's  wife,  succeeds  in 
dying  for  him.  That  is  the  tale's  bare  outline ;  and  if  any 
one  says  of  the  book  that  it  is  in  parts  melodramatic,  one 
may  fitly  answer  that  never  was  any  portion  of  the  world's 
history  such  a  thorough  piece  of  melodrama  as  the  French 
Revolution. 

With  "A  Tale  of  Two  Cities"  Hablot  K.  Browne's 
connection  with  Dickens,  as  the  illustrator  of  his  books, 
came  to  an  end.  The  "  Sketches  "  had  been  illustrated  by 
Cruikshank,  who  was  the  great  popular  illustrator  of  the 
time,  and  it  is  amusing  to  read,  in  the  preface  to  the  first 
edition  of  the  first  series,  published  in  1836,  how  the 
trembling  young  author  placed  himself,  as  it  were,  under 
tlie  protection  of  the  "well-known  individual  who  had 
freauently  contributed  to  the  success  of  similar  under- 
takmgs.'^  Cruikshank  also  illustrated  "  Oliver  Twist " ; 
and  indeed,  with  an  arrogance  which  unfortunately  is 
not  incompatible  with  genius,  afterwards  set  up  a  rather 
preposterous  claim  to  have  been  the  real  originator  of  that 
book,  declaring  that  he  had  worked  out  the  story  in  a 
series  of  etchings,  and  that  Dickens  had  illustrated  him, 
and  not  he  Dickens.*  But  apart  from  the  drawings  for 
the  "  Sketches "  and  "  Oliver  Twist,"  and  the  first  few 
drawings  by  Seymour  and  two  drawings  by  Bussf  in  "  Pick- 

*  See  his  pamphlet,  ''The  Artist  and  the  Author."  The  matter 
is  fully  discussed  in  his  life  by  Mr,  Blanchard  Jerrold. 

t  oobb'b  iilustratioiis  were  exeouted  under  groat  disadvantages,  and 
are  bad.    Those  of  Seymour  are  excellent. 
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wick/^  and   some  drawings  by   Cattorinole  in  ^'ICaste^ 
Humphrey's  Clook/'  and  by  Samuel  Palmer  in  the  '*  Pic-| 
tures  from  ^taly/^a^d.by,  various  hands  in  the  Christmasi 
stories^ — apart  from  these, ,  Browne,  or  "  Phiz,"  had    ex-| 
ecuted  the  illustrations  to  Dickens^s  novels.     Nor,  -virithi 
all  my  admiration  for  certain  excellent  qualities  which.  hiPi 
work  undeniably  possessed,  do  I  think  that  this  was  alto- 
gether a  goo^  thing. .    Such,  I  know,  is  not  a  popular 
opinion.     But  I  confess  I  am  unable  to  agree  with  those 
critics  who,  from  their  remarks  on  the  jubilee  edition 
of  ^'  Pickwick/'  seem  to  think  his  illustrations  so   pre- 
eminently fine  that  they  should  be  permanently  associated 
with  Dickens's  stories.     The  editor  of  that  edition  was, 
in  my  view,  quite  right  in  treating  Browne's  illustrations 
as  practically  obsolete.     The  value  of  Dickens's  works  is 
perennial,  and   Browne's   illustrations  represent  the    art 
fashion  of  a  time  only.    So,  too,  I  am  unable  to  see  any 
great  cause  to  regret  that  Cruikshank's  artistic  connection 
with  Dickens  came,  to  an  end  so  soon.*    For  both  Browne 
and    Cruikshank    were    pre-eminently   caricaturists^    and 
caricaturists  of  an  old  school.     The  latter  had  no   idea 
of  beauty.    His  art,,  very  great  art  in  its  way,  was  that  of 
grotesqueness  and  exaggeration.     He  nevier  drew  a  lady 
or  gentleman  in  his  life.    And  though  Browne,  in  my  view 
much  the  lesser  artist,  was  s.uperior  in  these  respects  to 
Cruikshank,  yet  he,  too;  drew  tne  most  hideous  Pecksniffs, 
and  Tom  Pinches,  and  Joey  B.'s,  and  a  whole  host  of 
characters  quite  unreal  and  absurd.     The  mischief  of  it 
is,  too,  that  Dickens's  hurnour  will  not  bear  caricaturing. 
The  defect  of  his  own  art  as  a  writer  is  that  it  verges  itself 
too  often  on  caricature.    Exaggeration  is  its  bane.    When 
for  in.stanpe>  he  makes  the  rich  ald«trman  in  *^  The  Chimes  " 
eat  up  poor  Trptty  Veck'^  little  last  tit^blt-  of  tripe,  we 
are   clearly   in  thq  region   of,  broad   farc^.     When    Mr. 
Pancks,  in  "Little  Dorrit,"  so  far  abandons  the  ordinary 
ways  of  mature  rent  coUectors  as  to  ask  a  respectable 
old  accountant  to  "  give  him  e  back,"  in  the  Marshalsea 
court,  and  leaps  over  his  head,  we  are  obviously  in  a 
world  of  pantomii^ie..   Dickens's  comie  effects-are  generally 
quite  forced  enough,  and  should  never  be  further  forced 
when  translated  into  the  sister  art  of  drawing.     Bather, 

'^  I  am  always  ^orry,  how9veri  that  CrMikshank  did  not  iUuvtrato 

the  Cbristmae  storiea. 
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if  anything,  should  they  be  attenuated.  But  unfortunately 
exaggeration  happened  to  be  inherettit  in  the  draf tsmani- 
?hip  of  both  CniikBhank  and  Browne.  And,  having  said 
this,  I  may  as  well  finigh  wrth  the  subject  of  the  illustra- 
tions to  Diokcns'ft  books.  ^'  Our  Mutual  Friend "  was 
illustrated  by  Marous  Stone,  R.A.,  then  a  rising  young 
artist,  and  the  son  of  Diokens^s  old  friend  Frank  Stone. 
Here  the  designs  fall  into  the  opposite  defect.  They  are, 
:^ome  of  them,  pretty  enough,  but  they  want  character. 
Fildes's  piotures  for  ^^  Edwin  Drood"  are  a  decided  im- 
provement. As  to  the  illustrations  for  the  later  "  House- 
hold Edition,^'  they  are  very  inferior.  The  designs  for  a 
p^at  many  are  eleirly  bad,  and  the  mechanical  execution 
almost  uniformly  so.  Even  Barnard's  skill  has  had  no 
fair  chance  against  poor  woodcutting,  careless  engraving, 
and  inferior  paper.  And  this  is  the  more  to  be  regretted; 
in  that  Barnard,  by  natural  affinity  of  talent^  has,  to  my 
thinking,  done  some  of  the  best  art  work  that  has  been 
•lone  at  all  in  connection  with  Dickens.  His  ^'  Character 
Sketches,^'  especially  the  lithographed  series,  are  admir- 
able. The  Jingle  is  a  masterpiece;  but  all  are  good,  and 
he  even  succeeds  in  making  something  pictorially  accept- 
able of  Little  Nell  and  Little  Dorrit. 

Just  a  year,  almost  to  a  day,  elapsed  between  the  con- 

v'lnsion  of  *^A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,'*  and  the  comniencef- 

I   ment  of  ^^  Great  Expectations."    The  last  chapter  of  the 

I    formwr  appeared  in  the  xiumber  of  "  All  the  Year  Round ''' 

I    for  the  26th  of  Nox'ember,  1859,  and  the  first  chapter  of 

the  latter  in  the  number  of  the  same  periodical  for  the 

I    1st  of  December,  1860.     Poor  Pip— for  such  is  the  name 

«if  the  hero  of  the  book— poor  Pip,  I  think  he  is  to  be 

pitied.     Certainly  he  lays  himself  open  to  the  charge  of - 

I    '•nohbishness,  and  is  unduly  ashamed  of  his  connections. 

But  then    cdrcumstances    were    decidedly    against    him; 

i    Through  some  occult  means  he'is  removed  from  his  nat- 

I    iiral  sphere,  from  the  care  of  his  "  rampageous  '*  sister, 

,    and  of  her  husband,  the  good,  kind,  hottest  Joe,  and  taken 

up  to  London,  and  brought  up  as  a  gentleman,  and  started 

in  chamborrt  in  Barnard's  Inn.     All  this  is  done  through 

the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  Jaggers,  a  Imrrister  in  highest 

r«*pute  among  the  criminal   brotherhood.     But   Pip  not 

unnaturally   thinks  that  his  unknown  benefactress   is  a 

certain  Mies  Havishani,  who,  having  bean  bitterly  wronged 
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in  her  love  affairs,  lives  in  eccentric  fashion  near  his  nativ^ 
place,  amid  the  mouldering  mementoes  of  her  weddini 
day.  What  is  his  horror  when  he  finds  that  his  educatioiJ 
comfort,  and  prospects  have  no  more  reputable  foundatioii 
than  the  bounty  of  a  murderous  criminal  called  Magwitch| 
who  has  showered  all  these  benefits  upon  him  from  thcj 
antipodes,  in  return  for  the  gift  of  food  and  a  file  wheri 
he,  Magwitch,  was  trying  to  escape  from  the  hulks^  and 
Pip  was  a  little  lad.  Magwitch,  the  transported  convictj 
comes  back  to  England,  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  to  make 
himself  known  to  Pip,  and  to  have  the  pleasure  of  look- 
ing at  that  young  gentleman.  He  is  again  tracked  by  the 
police,  and  caught,  notwithstanding  Pip's  efforts  to  get 
him  off,  and  dies  in  prison.  Pip  ultimately,  very  ul- 
timately, marries  a  young  lady  oddly  brought  up  by  the 
queer  Miss  Havisham,  and  who  turns  out  to  be  Magwitch 's 
daughter. 

Such,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  say  before  in  speaking 
of  similar  analyses,  such  are  the  dry  bones  of  the  story. 
Pip's  character  is  well  drawn.  So  is  that  of  Joe.  And 
Mr.  Jaggers,  the  criminal's  friend,  and  his  clerk,  Wem- 
mick,  are  striking  and  full  of  grim  humour.  Miss 
Havisham  and  her  protegee,  Estella,  whom  she  educates 
to  be  the  scourge  of  men,  belong  to  what  may  be  called 
the  melodramatic  side  of  Dickens's  art.  They  take  their 
place  with  Mrs.  Dombey  and  with  Miss  Dartle  in  "  David 
Copperfield,"  and  Miss  Wade  in  "  Little  Dorrit " — female 
characters  of  a  fantastic  and  haughty  type,  and  quite 
devoid.  Miss  Dartle  and  Miss  Wade  especially,  of  either 
verisimilitude  or  the  milk  of  human  kindness. 

"  Great  Expectations  ^'  was  completed  in  August,  1861, 
and  the  first  number  of  "  Our  Mutual  Friend  "  appeared 
in  May,  1864.  This  was  an  unusual  interval,  but  the 
great  writer's  faculty  of  invention  was  beginning  to  lose 
its  fresh  spring  and  spontaneity.  And  besides  he  had  not 
been  idle.  Though  writing  no  novel,  he  had  been  busy 
enough  with  readings,  and  his  work  on  "All  the  Year 
Round."  He  had  also  written  a  short,  but  very  giticeful 
paper*  on  Thackeray,  whose  dcatli»  on  the  Christmas  Eve 
of  18G3,  had  greatly  affected  him.  Xow,  however,  he  again 
braced  himself  for  one  of  his  greater  efforts. 

Scarcely,  I  think,  as  all  will  agree,  with  the  old  success. 

*  See  "Comhill  Magazine"  for  February,  1864. 
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In  "  Our  Mutual  Friend  ^'  he  is  not  at  his  best.     It  is  a 
strange  complicated  story  that  seems  to  have  some  diffi- 
culty in  unravelling  itself:  the  story  pf  a  man  who  pre- 
tends to  be  dead  in  order  that  he  may,  under  a  changed 
name,    investigate   the   character   and   eligibility   of   the 
young  woman  whom  an  erratic  father  has  destined  io  be 
his  bride;  a  golden-hearted  old  dust  contractor,  who  hides 
a  will  that  will  give  him  all  that  erratic  father's  property, 
and  disinherit  the  man  aforesaid,  and  who,  to  crown  his 
virtues,  pretends  to  be  a  miser  in  order  to  teach  the  young 
woman,  also  aforesaid,  how  bad  it  is  to  be  mercenary,  and 
to  induce  her  to  marry  the  unrecognised  and  seemingly 
penniless  son;  their  marriage  accordingly,  with  ultimate 
result  that  the  bridegroom  turns  out  to  be  no  poor  clerk, 
but  the  original  heir,  who,  of  course,  is  not  dead,  and  is 
the  inheritor  of   thousands;  subsidiary  groups  of  chaiv 
acters,  one  among  which  I  think  rather  uninteresting,  of 
some  brand-new  people  called  the  Veneerings  and  their 
acquaintances,  for  they  have  no  friends;  and  some  fine 
sketches  of  the  river-side  population;  striking  and  amus- 
ing characters,  too — Silas  Wegg,  the  scoundrelly  vendor 
of  songs,  who  ferrets  among  the  dust  for  wills  in  order 
to  confound  the  good  dustman,  his  benefactor;  and  the 
'    little  deformed  dolls'  dressmaker,  with  her  sot  of  a  father ; 
I    and  Betty  Higden,  the  sturdy  old  woman  who  has  de- 
'    termined  neither  in  life  nor  death  to  suffer  the  pollution 
;    of  the  workhouse;  such,  with  more  added,  are  the  in- 
gredients  of  the  story. 
One  episode,  however,  deserves  longer  comment.     It  is 
I    briefly  this:   Eugene  Wraybum  is  a  young  barrister  of 
!    good  family  and  education,  and  of  excellent  abilities  and 
'    address,  all  gifts  that  he  has  turned  to  no  creditable  pur- 
I    pose  whatever.     He  falls  in  with  a  girl,  Lizzie  Hexam, 
I    of  more  than  humble  rank,  but  of  great  beauty  and  good 
character.     She  interests  him,  and  in  mere  wanton  care- 
I    lessness,  for  he  certainly  has  no  idea  of  offering  marriage, 
I    he  gains  her  affection,  neither  meaning,  in  any  definite 
I    way,  to  do  anything  good  nor  anything  bad  with  it.    There! 
I    is  another   man  who   loves   Lizzie,  a   schoolmaster,   who, 
I     in  his  dull,  plodding  way,  has  made  the  best  of  his  intel- 
lect, and  risen  in  life.     He  naturally,  and  we  may  say 
properly,  for  no  good  can  -come  of  them,  resents  Wray- 
bum'a  attentions,  as  does  the  girl's  brother,    Wrayburn 
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uses  the  superior  advaniages  of  his  positito  to  Insult  them 
in  the  most  offensive  and  brutal  manner,  dnd  to  torturt^ 
the  schoolmaster,  just  as  he  has  used  tiiose  advantaoresi 
to  win  the  girPs  heart.  Whereupon,  after  being  goaded 
to  heart's  desire  for  a  considerable  time,  the  schoolmaBter 
as  nearly  as  possible  beats  out  Wray burn's  life,  and  com- 
mits sucide.  Wraybum  is  rescued  by  Li:szie  as  he  lies  by 
the  river  bank  sweltering  in  blood,  and  tended  by  her, 
and  they  are  married  and  live  happy  ever  afterwards. 

Now  the  amazing  part  of  this  story  is,  that  DiekenB's 
sympathies  throughout  are  with  Wraybum.  How  this 
Qomes  to  be  so  I  confess  I  do  not  know.  To  me  Wray- 
burn's  conduct  appears  to  be  heartless,  cruel,  unmanly, 
and  the  use  of  his  superior  social  position  against  the 
schoolmaster  to  be  like  a  foul  blow,  and  quite  unworthy 
of  a  gentleman.  Schoolmasters  ouffht  not  to  beat  people 
about  the  head,  decidedly.  But  if  Wraybum's  thoughts 
took  a  right  course  during  convalescence,  I  think  he  may 
have  reflected  that  he  deserved  his  beating,  and  also  that 
the  woman  whose  affection  he  had  won  was  a  great  deal 
too  good  for  him. 

J^ickens's  misplaced  sym})athy  in  this  particular  story 
ha$,  I  repeat,  always  struck  mo  with  amazement.  Ustially 
liis  sympathies  are  $o  entirely  right.  Nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  hear  the  accusation  of  vulgarity  made 
against  his  books.  A  certain  class  of  people  seem  to  think, 
most  mistakenly,  that  because  he  so  often  wrote  about 
vulgar  people,  uneducated  people,  people  in  the  lower 
ranks  of  society,  therefore  his  writing  Was  vulgar,  nay 
more,  he  himself  vulgar,  too.  Such  an  opinion  can  only 
be  based  on  a  strange  confusion  between  subject  and 
treatment*  There  is  scarcely  any  subject  not  tainted  by 
impurity,  that  cannot  be  treated  with  entire  refinement. 
Washington  Irving  wrote  to  Bickens,  moat  justly,  of 
"  that  tvxquisite  tact  that  enabled  him  to  carry  his  reader 
through  the  veriest  dens  of  vice  and  villainy  without  a 
breath  to  shock  the  ear  or  a  stain  to  sully  the  robe  of 
the  most  shrinking  delicacy";  aild  added:  "It  is  a  rare 
gift  to  b^  able  to  paint  low  life  Without  being  low,  and 
to  be  comic  without  the  least  taint  of  vulgarity.'*  This 
fe  well  said;  and  if  we  look  for  the  main  secret  of  the 
inherent  refinement  of  Dickens's  books,  we  shall  find  it, 
1  think,  in  this :  that  he  never  intetitionally  paltered  with 
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right  and  wrong*  He  would  make  allowance  for  evil, 
would  take  pleasure  in  showing  that  there  wet6  streaks 
of  lingering  good  in  its  blackness^  would  treat  it  kindly, 
gently,  humanly.  But  it  always  stood  for  evil,  and 
nothing  else-  He  made  no  attempt  by  cunning  jugglery 
to  change  its  seeming.  He  had  no  sneaking  affection  for 
it.  And  therefore,  I  say  again,  his  attachment  to  Eugene 
Wraybunj  has  always  struck  me  with  surprise.  As  re- 
gards Dickens's  own  refinetnent,  I  cannot  perhaps  do 
better  than  qUote  the  Words  of  Sir  Arthur  Helps,  an  ex- 
cellent judge.  "He  was  very  refined  in  his  conversation 
—at  least,  what  I  call  refined— for  he  was  one  of  those 
}>er8on6  in  whose  society  one  is  comfortable  from  the 
certainty  that  they  will  never  say  anything  which  can 
r^hock  other  people,  or  hurt  their  feelings^  be  they  ever  so 
fastidious  or  sen$itive/' 


CHAI»TER  XIII. 

But  we  are  now,  alas,  uearing  the  point  where  the 
"rapid''  of  Dickens's  life  began  to  "shoot  to  its  fall." 
The  year  1865,  during  which*  he  partly  wrote  "Our 
Mutual  Friend,^'  was  a  fatal  one  in  his  career.  In  the 
month  of  February  he  had  been  very  ill,  with  an  affection 
of  the  left  foot,  at  first  thought  to  be  merely  local,  but 
which  really  pointed  to  serious  mischief,  and  never  after- 
wards wholly  left  him.  Then,  on  June  9th,  when  return-* 
hig  from  France,  where  he  had  gone  to  recruit,  he  as 
nearly  as  possible  lost  his  life  in  a  railway  accident  at 
Staplehurst.  A  bridge  had  broken  in;  some  of  the  car- 
riages fell  through,  and  were  smashed;  that  in  which 
Dickens  was,  hung  down  the  side  of  the  chasm*  Of 
courage  and  presence  of  mind  he  never  showed  any  lack. 
They  were  evmced,  on  one  occasion,  at  the  readings,  when 
an  alarm  of  fire  arose.  They  shone  conspicuous  here.  He 
^luieted  two  ladies  who  were  in  the  same  compartment 
of  the  carriage ;  helpeij  to  extricate  them  and  others  from 
their  perilous  position ;  gave  such  help  as  he  could  to  the 
bounded  and  dying;  probably  was  the  means  of  saving 
the  life  of  one  man,  whom  he  was  the  first  to  hear  faintly 
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groaning  under  a  heap  of  wreckage;  and  then,  as  he  tell- 
in  the  "postscript"  to  the  book,  scrambled  back  into  tlia 
carriage  to  find  the  crumpled  MS,  of  a  portion  of  "  Our 
Mutual  Friend/*  But  even  pluck  is  powerless  to  prevent 
a  ruinous  shock  to  the  nerves.  Though  Dickens  had  done 
so  manfully  what  he  had  to  do  at  the  time,  he  never  fully 
recovered  from  the  blow.  His  daughter  tells  us  how  he 
would  often,  "when  travelling  home  from  Loijdon,  su<l- 
denly  fall  into  a  paroxysm  of  fear,  tremble  all  over,  clutch 
the  arms  of  the  railway  carriage,  large  beads  of  perspira- 
tion standing  on  his  face,  and  suffer  agonies  of  terror.  .  .  . 
He  had  .  .  .  apparently  no  idea  of  our  presence."  And 
Mr.  Dolby  tells  us  also  how  in  travelling  it  was  often 
necessary  for  him  to  ward  off  such  attacks  by  takings: 
brandy.  Dickens  had  been  failing  before  only  too  surely ; 
and  this  accident,  like  a  coward^s  blow,  struck  him  heavily 
as  he  fell. 

But  whether  failing  or  stricken,  he  bated  no  jot  of 
energy  or  courage ;  nay,  rather,  as  his  health  grew  weaker, 
did  he  redouble  the.  pressure  of  his  work.  I  think  there 
is  a  grandeur  in  the  story  of  the  last  five  years  of  his  life, 
that  dwarfs  even  the  tale  of  his  rapid  and  splendid  rise. 
It  reads  like  some  antique  myth  of  the  Titans  defying 
Jove's  thunder.  There  is  about  the  man  something  in- 
domitable and  heroic.  He  had,  as  we  have  seen,  given 
a  series  of  readings  in  1858-59;  and  he  gave  another  in 
the  years  1861  to  1863 — successful  enough  in  a  pecuniary 
sense,  but  through  failure  of  business  capacity  on  the  part 
of  the  manager,  entailing  on  the  reader  himself  a  great 
deal  of  anxiety  and  worry.*  Now,  in  the  spring  of  186G, 
with  his  left  foot  giving  him  unceasing  trouble,  and  his 
nerves  shattered,  and  his  heart  in  an  abnormal  state,  he 
accepted  an  offer  from  Messrs.  Chappell  to  read  "  in  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Paris,"  for  £1,500,  and  the 
payment  of  all  expenses,  and  then  to  give  forty-two 
more  readings  for  £2,500.  Mr.  Dolby,  who  accompanied 
Dickens  as  business  manager  in  this  and  the  remaining 
tours,  has  told  their  story  in  an  interesting  volume. f  Of 
course  the  wear  was  immense.  The  readings  themsehcs 
involved  enormous  fatigue  to  one  who  so  identified  him- 

*  He  computed  that  he  had  made  £12,000  by  the  first  two  series 
of  readings. 

t  "Charles  Dickens  as  I  Knew  Him."    By  George  Dolby. 
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self  with  what  he  read,  and  whose  whole  being  seemed 
to  vibrate  not  only  with  the  emotions  of  the  characters  in 
his  stories,  but  of  the  audience.  Then  there  was  the 
weariness  of  long  railway  journeys  in  all  seasons  and 
weathers — ^journeys  that  at  first  must  have  been  rendered 
doubly  tedious,  as  he  could  not  bear  to  travel  by  express 
trains.  Yet,  notwithstanding  failure  6f  strength,  notwith- 
standing fatigue,  his  native  gaiety  and  good  spirits  smile 
like  a  gleam  of  winter  sunlight  over  the  narrative.  As 
he  had  been  the  brightest  and  most  genial  of  companions 
in  the  old  holiday  days  when  strolling  about  the  country 
with  his  actor-troupe,  so  now  he  was  occasionally  as  frolic 
as  a  boy,  dancing  a  hornpipe  in  the  train  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  his  companions,  compounding  bowls  of  punch  in 
which  he  shared  but  sparingl}^ — for  he  was  really  convivial 
only  in  idea — and  always  considerate  and  kindly  towards 
his  companions  and  dependants.  And  mingled  pathetically 
with  all  this  are  confessions  of  pain,  weariness,  illness, 
faintness,  sleeplessness,  internal  bleeding — all  bravely 
borne,  and  never  for  an  instant  suffered  to  interfere  with 
any  business  arrangement. 

But  if  the  strain  of  the  readings  was  too  heavy  here  at 
home,  what  was  it  likely  to  be  during  a  winter  in  America? 
Nevertheless  he  determined,  against  all  remonstrances,  to* 
po  thither.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  he  felt  that  the 
day  of  his  life  was  waning,  and  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
gather  in  a  golden  harvest  for  those  he  loved  ere  the 
night  came  on.  So  he  sailed  for  Boston  once  more  on 
the  9th  of  November,  1867.  The  Americans,  it  must  be 
>aid,  behaved  nobly.  All  the  old  grudges  connected  with 
the  "  American  Notes,"  and  "  Martin  Chuzzlewit,"  sank 
into  oblivion.  The  reception  was  everywhere  enthusiastic, 
the  success  of  the  readings  immense.  Again  and  again 
people  waited  all  night,  amid  the  rigours  of  an  almost 
arctic  winter,  in  order  to  secure  an  opportunity  of  pur- 
chasing tickets  as  soon  as  the  ticket  office  opened.  There 
were  enormous  and  intelligent  audiences  at  Boston,  New 
York,  Washington,  Philadelphia — everywhere.  The  sum 
which  Dickens  realised  by  the  tour,  amounted  to  the 
>^plendid  total  of  nearly  £19,000.  Nor,  in  this  money 
triumph,  did  he  fail  to  excite  his  usual  charm  of  personal 
fascination,  though  the  public  affection  and  enthusiasm 
were  manifested  in  forms  less  objectionable  and  ofiEensive 
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thaa  of  old.  On  his  birthday,  the  7th  of  February,  1868, 
bp  says,  "  I  couldn't  help  laughing  at  myself  .  .  . ;  it  was 
observed  sp  much  as  though  I  were  a  little  boy/'  Flowers, 
garlands;  were  set  about  his  room;  there  were  presents  on 
his  dinuer-table,  and  in  the-  evening  the  hall  where  he 
read  was  decorated  by  kindly  unknown  hands*  Of  public 
and  private  entertainment  he  might  have  had  just  aa 
much  as  he  chose. 

But  to  this  medal  there  was  a  terrible  reverse.  Travel- 
ling from  New  York  to  Boston,  just  before  Christmae,  he 
took  a  most  disastrous  Qold,  which  never  left  him  so  long 
as  he  remained  in  the  country.  He  was  constantly  faint. 
He  ate  scarcely  anything.  He  slept  very  little.  Latterly 
he  was  so  lame,  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to  walk.  Again 
and  again  it  seemed  impossible  that  he  should  fulfil  his 
night's  engagement.  He  was  constantly  so  exhausted  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  reading,  that  he  had  to  lie  down  for 
twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour,  "  before  he  could  undergo 
the  fatigue  even  of  dressing.'^  Mr.  Dolby  lived  in  daily 
fear  lest  he  should  break  down  altogether.  "I  used  to 
steal  into  his  room,^'  he  says,  "  at  all  hours  of  the  night 
and  early  morning,  to  see  if  he  were  awake,  or  in  want 
of  anything;  always  though  to  find  him  wide  awake,  and 
as  cheerful  and  jovial  as  circumstances  would  admit — 
never  in  the  least  complaining,  and  only  reproaching  me 
for  not  taking  my  night's  rest."  "  Only  a  man  of  iron 
will  could  have  accomplished  what  he  did,"  says  Mr. 
Fields,  who  knew  him  well,  and  saw  him  often  during 
the  tour. 

In  the  first  week  of  May,  1868,  Dickens  was  back  in 
England,  and  soon  again  in  the  thick  of  his  work  and 
play,  Mr.  Wills,  the  sub-editor  of  "  All  the  Year  Round," 
had  met  with  an  accident,  Dickens  supplied  his  place. 
Chauncy  Hare  Townshend  had  asked  him  to  edit  a  chaotic 
mass  of  religious  lucubrations.  He  toilf  uUy  edited  them. 
Then,  with  the  autumn,  the  readings  began  again — for 
it  marks  the  indomitable  energy  of  the  man  that,  even 
amid  thp  terrible  physical  trials  incident  to  his  tour  in 
America,  he  had  agreed  with  Messrs.  Chappell,  for  a  sum 
of  £8,000,  to  give  one  hundred  more  readings  after  his 
return.  Bo  in  October  the  old  work  began  again,  and  ho 
was  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  now  reading  at  Man* 
ch^^t^r  aad  Liv^rpool^  now  at  £dij)burgh  and  Qlasgowi 
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anon  coining  back  to  read  fitftilly  in  London,  then  oft 
again  to  Ii*eland,  or  the  West  of  England.  Nor  is  it 
neceseary  to  say  that  he  spared  himself  not  one  whit.  In 
order  to^  give  novelty  to  these  readings,  which  were  to  be 
positively  the  last,  he  had  laboriously  got  up  the  scene 
of  Nancy's  murder,  in  ^*  Oliver  Twist "  and  persisted  in 
giving  it  night  after  nighty  though  of  all  his  readings  it 
was  the  one  that  exhausted  him  most  terribly.*  But  of 
course  this  could  not  last.  The  pain  in  his  foot  "  was  al- 
ways recurring  at  inconvenient  and  unexpected  moments," 
says  Mr.  Dolby,  and  occasionally  the  American  cold  came 
back,  too.  In  February,  in  London,  the  foot  was  worse 
than  it  had  ever  been,  so  bad  that  Sir  Henry  Thompson^ 
and  Mr.  Beard,  his  medical  adviser,  compelled  him  to 
postpone  a  reading.  At  Edinburgh,  a  few  days  after- 
wards, Mr.  Syme,  the  eminent  surgeon,  strongly  recom- 
mended perfect  rest.  Still  he  battled  on,  but  *^  with  great 
personal  suffering  such  as  few  men  could  have  endured." 
Sleeplessness  was  on  him,  too.  And  still  he  fought  on, 
determined,  if  it  were  physically  possible,  to  fulfil  his 
engagement  with  Messrs.  Chappell,  and  complete  the  hun- 
dred nights.  But  it  was  not  to  be.  Symptoms  set  in  that 
pointed  alarmingly  towards  paralysis  of  the  left  side.  At 
Preston,  on  the  22nd  of  April,  Mr.  Beard,-  who  had  come 
post-haste  from  London,  put  a  stop  to  the  readings,  and 
afterwards  decided,  in  consultation  with  Sir  Thomas 
Watson,  that  they  ought  to  be  suspended  entirely  for  the 
time,  and  never  resumed  in  connection  with  any  railway 
travelling. 

Even  this,  however,  was  not  quite  the  end ;  for  a  sum- 
mer of  comparative  rest,  or  what  Dickens  considered 
rest,  seemed  so  far  to  have  set  him  up  that  he  gave  a 
final  series  of  twelve  readings  in  London  between  the  11th 
of  January  and  16th  of  March,  1870,  thus  bringing  to  its 
real  conclusion  an  enterprise  by  which,  at  whatever  cost 
to  himself,  he  had  made  a  sum  of  about  £45,000. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  autumn  of  1B69,  he  had  gone  back 
to  the  old  work,  and  was  writing  a  novel,  "  The  Mystery 
of  Edwin  Drood/'     It  is  a  good  novel  unquestionably. 

*  Mr.  Dolby  remonstrated  on  this,  and  it  was  in  connection  with  a 
very  slight  snow  of  temper  on  the  occasion  that  he  says:  "In  all 
niy  experiences  with  the  Chief  that  was  the  only  time  I  ever  heard 
him  sadreas  angry  words  to  any  one." 
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Without  going   so   far   as   Longfellow,  who   liad   doubts 
whether  it  was  not  "  the  most  beautiful  of  all  '^  Dickens's 
works,  one  may  admit  that  there  is  about  it  a  singular 
freshness,  and  no  sign  at  all  of  mental  decay.    As  for  the 
"  mystery,^^  I  do  not  think  that  need  baffle  us  altogether. 
But  then  I  see  no  particular  reason  to  believe  that  Dickens 
had  wished  to  baffle  us,  or  specially  to  rival  Edgar  Allau 
Poe  or  Wilkie   Collins  in  the  construction  of  criminal 
puzzles.     Evien  though  only  half  the  case  is  presented  to 
us,  and  the  book  remains  for  ever  unfinished,  we  need 
have,  I  think,  no  difficulty  in  working  out  its  conclusion. 
The  course  pursued  by  Mr.  Jasper,  Lay  Precentor  of  the 
Cathedral  at  Cloisterham,  is  really  too  suspicious.     Xo 
intelligent    British   jury,    seeing   the   facts   as   they    arc 
presented  to  us,  the  readers,  could  for  a  moment  think 
of  acquitting  him  of  the  murder  of  his  nephew,  Edwiij 
Drood.     Take  those  facts  seriatim.     First,  we  have  the 
motive:  he  is  passionately  in  love  with  the  girl  to  whom 
his  nephew  is  engaged.     Then  we  have  a  terrible  coil  of 
compromising  circumstances:  his  extravagant  profession 
of  devotion  to  his  nephew,  his  attempts  to  establish  a 
hidden  influence  over   the  girl's   mind  to  his   nephew's 
detriment  and  his  own  advantage,  his  gropings  amid  the 
dark   recesses   of   the   Cathedral   and   inquiries   into   the 
action  of  quicklime,  his  endeavours  to  foment  a  quarrel 
between  Edwin  Drood  and  a  fiery  young  gentleman  from 
Ceylon,  on  the  night  of  the  murder,  and  his  undoubted 
doctoring  of  the  latter's  drink.     Then,  after  the  murder, 
how  damaging  is  his  conduct.    He  falls  into  a  kind  of  fit 
on  discovering  that  his  nephew's  engagement  had  been 
broken  off,  which  he  might  well  do  if  his  crime  turned  out 
to  be  not  only  a  crime  but  also  a  blunder.    And  his  con- 
duct to  the  girl  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  strange.    Nor 
will  his  character  help  him.    He  frequents  the  opium  dens 
of  the  East-end  of  London.    Guilty,  guilty,  most  certainly 
guilty.    There  is  nothing  to  be  said  in  arrest  of  judgment. 
Let  the  judge  put  on  the  black  cap,  and  Jasper  be  devoted 
to  his  merited  doom. 

Such  was  the  story  that  Dickens  was  unravelling  in  the 
spring  and  early  summer  of  1870.  And  fortune  smilod 
upon  it.  He  had  sold  the  copyright  for  the  large  sura  of 
£7,500,  and  a  half  share  of  the  profits  after  a  sale  of 
-twenty-five  thousand  copies,  plus  £1,000  for  the  advance 
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.«heets    sent  to   America;   and   the   sale   was   more  than 

aniswering   his    expectations.      Nor    did    prosperity    look 

favourably   on  the  book  alone.    It  also,   in   one  sense, 

showered  benefits  on  the  author.     He  was  worth,  as  the 

evidence  of  the  Probate  Court  was  to  show  only  too  soon, 

a  sum  of  over  £80,000.     He  was  happy  in  his  children. 

He  was  xmiversally  loved,  honoured,  courted.     "  Troops 

of  friends,^^  though  alas !  death  had  made  havoc  among 

the  oldest,  were  still  his.     Never  had  man  exhibited  less 

nclination  to  pay  fawning  court  to  greatness  and  social 

rank.    Yet  when  the  Queen  expressed  a  desire  to  see  him, 

as  she  did  in  March,  1870,  he  felt  not  only  pride,  but 

a  gentleman^s  pleasure  in  acceding  to  her  wish,  and  came 

away  charmed  from  a  long  chatting  interview.    But,  while 

prosperity  was  smiling  thus,  the  shadows  of  his  day  of 

life  were  lengthening,  lengthening,  and  the  night  was  at 

hand. 

On    Wednesday,    June    8th,    he    seemed    in    excellent 

spirits;  worked  all  the  morning  in  the  chalet*  as  was  his 

wont,  returned  to  the  house  for  lunch  and  a  cigar,  and 

then,  being  anxious  to  get  on  with  "  Edwin  Drood,^^  went 

hack  to  his  desk  once  more.     The  weather  was  superb. 

All  round  the  landscape  lay  in  fullest  beauty  of  leafage 

and  flower,  and  the  air  rang  musically  with  the  song  of 

birds.    What  were  his  thoughts  that  summer  day  as  he 

>at  there  at  his  work?     Writing  many  years  before,  he 

had  asked  whether  the  "  subtle  liquor  of  the  blood  '^  may 

not  "perceive,  by  properties  within  itself,^-  when  danger 

is  imminent,  and  so  "rim  cold  and  dulP'?     Did  any 

?uch  monitor  within,  one  wonders,  warn  him  at  all  thai 

the  hand  of  death  was  uplifted  to  strike,  and  that  its 

j^hadow  lay  upon  him  ?    Judging  from  the  words  that  fell 

from  his  pen  that  day  we  might  almost  think  that  it  was 

j^o—we  might  almost  go  further,  and  guess  with  what 

hopes  and  fears  he  looked  into  the  darkness  beyond.  Never 

at  any  time  does  he  appear  to  have  been  greatly  troubled 

by  speculative  doubt.    There  is  no  evidence  in  his  life,  no 

♦'vidence  in  his  letters,  no  evidence  in  his  books;,  that  he 

had  ever  seen  any  cause  to  question  the  truth  of  the 'reply 

which  Christianity  gives  to  the  world-old   problems  of 

*The  chalet,  since  sold  and  removed,  stood  at  the  edge  of  a  kind 
of  "wilderness,"  which  is  separated  from  Gadshill  Place  by  the 
lughioad. 
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man^s  origin  and  destiny.     For  abstract  speculation    ho 
had  not  the  slighest  turn  or  taste.     In  no  single  one   u( 
his  characters  does  he  exhibit  any  fierce  mental  struggle 
as  between  truth  and  error.     All  that  side  of  human   ex- 
perience, with  its  anguish  of  battle,  its  despairs,  aad  its 
triumphs,  seems  to  have  been  unknown  to  him.     Perhaps 
he  had  the  stronger  grasp  of  other  matters  in  consequencx? 
— who  knows?    But  the  fact  remains.    With  a  trust  quite 
simple  and  untroubled,  he  held  through  life  to  the  faith 
of  Christ.    When  his  children  were  little,  he  had  written 
prayers  for  them,  had  put  the  Bible  into  simpler  language 
for  their  use.     In  his  will,  dated  May  12,  1869,  he  had 
said,  "  I  commit  my  soul  to  the  mercy  of  God  through  our  j 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  I  exliort  my  dear 
children  humbly  to  try  to  guide  themselves  by  the  broad    | 
teaching  of  the  New  Testament  in  its  broad  spirit,  and  to 
put  no  faith  in  any  man's  narrow  construction  of  its  letter    j 
here  or  there.^'    And  now,  on  this  last  day  of  his  life,  in    i 
probably  the  last  letter  that  left  his  pen,  he  wrote  to  one    j 
who  had  objected  to  some  passage  in  "  Edwin  Drood  "  as    j 
irreverent :  "  I  have  always  striven  in  my  writings  to  ex- 
press veneration  for  tlie  life  and  lessons  of  our  Saviour —    i 
because  I  feel  it.'^     And  with  a  significance,  of  which,  a« 
I  have  said,  he  may  himself  have  been  dimly  half-con-    i 
scions,   among   the   last   words   of   his   unfinished    story,     j 
written  that  very  afternoon,  are  words  that  tell  of  glorious 
summer  sunshine  transfiguring  the  city  of  his  imagina- 
tion, and  of  the  changing  lights,  and  the  song  of  birds, 
and  the  incense  from  garden  and  meadow  that  "  penetrate     [ 
into  the  OathedraF^  of  Oloisterham,  "subdue  its  earthy     ' 
odour,  and  preach  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life.^' 

For  now  the  end  had  come.    When  he  went  in  to  din- 
ner Miss  Hogarth  noticed  that  he  looked  very  ill,  and 
wished  at  once  to  send  for  a  doctor.     But  he  refur^cd, 
struggled  for  a  short  space  against  the  impending  fit,  and     i 
tried  to  talk,  at  last  very  incoherently.    Then,  when  urged     I 
to  go  up  to  his  bed,  he  rose,  and,  almost  immediately,     [ 
slid  from  her  supporting  arm,  and  fell  on  the  floor.    Nor 
did  consciousness  return.     He  passed  from  the  unrest  of 
life  into  the  peace  of  eternity  on  the  following  day,  June 
9y  1870,  at  tou  minutes  past  six  in  the  evening. 

And  now  he  lies  in  Wesitminster  Abbey,  among  the  men     , 
who  have  most  helped,  by  deed  or  thought,  to  make  thi»     ' 
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England  of  ours  what  it  is.  Dean  Stuniey  only  gave  effect 
to  the  national  voice  when  he  assigned  to  him  that  place 
of  sepulture.  The  most  popular^  and  in  most  respects  the 
greatest  novelist  of  his  time;  the  lord  over  the  laughter 
and  tears  of  a  whole  generation;  the  writer,  in  his  own 
field  of  fiction,  whose  like  we  shall  probably  not  see  again 
for  many  a  long,  long  year,  if  ever;  where  could  he  be 
laid  more  fittingly  for  his  last  long  sleep  than  in  the 
hallowed  resting-place  which  the  country  sets  apart  for 
the  most  honour^  of  her  children? 

So   he   lies   there  among  his   peers   in   the   Southern 

Transept.     Close  beside  him  sleep  Dr.  Johnson,  the  pu* 

issant  literary  autocrat  of  his  own  time;  and  Gatrfck, 

who  was   that  time's  greatest  actor;  and   Handel,   who 

may  fittingly  claim  to  have  beCin  one  of  the  mightiest  mu- 

jsicians  of  all  time.     There  sleeps,  too,  after  the  fitful 

fever  of  his  troubled  life,  the  witty,  the  eloqnent  Sheridan. 

In  dose  proximity  rests  Macaulay,  the  artist-historian  and 

essayist.     Within  the  radius  of  a  few  yards  lies  all  that 

will  ever   die   of   Chaucer,   who  five  hundred  years   ago 

^ounded  the  spring  note  of  English  literature,  and  gave 

to  all  after-time  the  best,  brightest  glimpse  into  mediaeval 

England;  and  all  that  is  mortal  also  of  Spenser  of  the 

honey'd  verse ;  and  of  Beaumont,  who  had  caught  an  echo 

of  Shakespeare's  sweetness  if  not  his  power ;  and  of  sturdy 

Ben  Jonson,  held  in  his  own  day  a  not  unworthy  rival  of 

Shakespeare's  self ;  and  of  "  glorious  "  and  most  masculine 

John  Dryden.     Prom  his  monument   Shakespeare  looks 

upon  the  place  with  his  kindly  eyes,  and  Addison,  too,  and 

Goldsmith ;  and  one  can  almost  imagine  a  smile  of  fellow- 

s^hip  upon  the  marble  faces  of  those  later  dead — Burns, 

Coleridge,  Southey,  and  Thackeray. 

And  of  the  future  what  shall  we  say?  His  fame  had 
a  brilliant  day  while  he  lived;  it  has  a  brilliant  day  now. 
Will  it  fade  into  twilight,  without  even  an  afterglow ;  will 
it  pass  altogether  into  the  night  of  oblivion?  I  cannot 
think  so.  The  vitality  of  Dickens's  works  is  singularly 
^eat.  They  are  all  athrob,  as  it  were,  with  hot  human 
Wood.  They  are  popular  in  the  highest  sense  because 
their  appeal  is  universal,  to  the  imeducated  as  well  as  the 
educated.  The  humour  is  superb,  and  most  of  it,  so  far 
as  one  can  judge,  of  no  ephemeral  kind.  The  pathos  is 
more  questionable,  but  that,  too,  at  its  simplest  and  best, 
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and  especially  when  the  humour  is  shot  with  it — is  woriliy 
of  a  better  epithet  than  excellent.  It  is  supremely  touch- 
ing. Imagination,  fancy,  wit,  eloquence,  the  keenest  ob- 
servation, the  most  strenuous  endeavour  to  reach  tin; 
highest  artistic  excellence,  the  largest  kindliness — all  these 
he  brought  to  his  life-work.  And  that  work,  as  I  think, 
will  live,  I  had  almost  dared  to  prophesy  for  ever.  Of 
course  fashions  change.  Of  course  no  writer  of  fiction, 
writing  for  hie  own  little  day,  can  permanently  meet  tlie 
needs  of  all  after  times.  Some  loss  of  immediate  vital 
interest  is  inevitable.  Nevertheless,  in  Dickens's  case, 
all  will  not  die.  Half  a  century,  a  century  hence,  he  will 
still  be  read;  not  perhaps  as  he  was  read  when  his  words 
flashed  upon  the  world  in  their  first  glory  and  freshness, 
nor  as  he  is  read  now  in  the  noon  of  his  fame.  But  he 
will  be  read  much  more  than  we  read  the  novelists  of  the 
eighteenth  century — be  read  as  much,  shall  I  say,  a.*^  wo 
still  read  Scott.  And  so  long  as  he  is  read,  there  will  be 
one  gentle  and  humanising  influence  the  more  at  work 
among  men. 


THE  LIFE 
OF  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

BY 

JOHN  FORSTER.* 


I. 

"I  KNOW  [wrote  Charles  Dickens  concerning  his  boy- 
hood experiences]  I  do  not  exaggerate,  unconsciously  and 
unintentionally,  the  scantiness  of  my  resources  and  the  dif- 
ficulties of  my  life.  I  know  that  if  a  shilling  or  so  were 
pven  me  by  any  one,  I  spent  it  in  a  dinner  or  a  tea.  I 
know  that  I  worked,  from  morning  to  night,  with  common 
men  and  boys,  a  shabby  child.  I  know  that  I  tried,  but 
ineffectually,  not  to  anticipate  my  money,  and  to  make 
it  last  the  week  through;  by  putting  it  away  in  a  drawer 
I  had  in  the  counting-house,  wrapped  into  six  little 
parcels,  each  parcel  containing  the  same  amount,  and 
lal)elled  with  a  different  day.  I  know  that  I  have  lounged 
about  the  streets,  insufficiently  and  unsatisfactorily  fed. 
I  know  that,  but  for  the  mercy  of  God,  I  might  easily 
have  been,  for  any  care  that  was  taken  of  me,  a  little 
robber  or  a  little  vagabond." 

^Vhat  at  once  he  brought  out  of  the  humiliation  that 
had  impressed  him  so  deeply,  though  scarcely  as  yet  quite 

*  In  makine  these  extracts  from  Forster's  voluminous  biography, 
upon  whose  jubundant  materials  later  biographers  of  Dickens  have 
freely  drawn,  the  aim  has  been  to  select  passages  interesting  and 
important  in  themselves,  and  such  as  fittingly  supplement  the  ^'Life'- 
by  Marzials.  While  these  passages  do  not,  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
form  a  continuous  narrative,  they  yet  do,  in  the  main,  follow  the 
chronological  order  of  Forster's  work. — Ed. 
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consciously,  was  a  natural  dread   of  the  hardshij>s     thai 
might  still  be  in  store  for  him,  sharpened  by  what    lie   had 
gone  through;  and  this  became  by  degrees  a  pa.ssionate 
resolve,  even  while  he  was  yielding  to  circumstancos,    no  I 
to  be  what  circumstances  were  conspiring  to  make    him. 
All  that  was  involved  ia  what  he  liad  suffered  and    :^iii)k 
into,  could  not  have  been  known  to  him  at  the  time  -    l^ut 
it  WAS  plain  enough  later;  and  in  convertjation  with    me 
after  the  revelation  was  made,  he  used  to  find,  at  ex^trenie 
points  in  his  life,  the  explanation  of  himself  in  those  early 
trials.     He  had  derived  great  good  from  them,  but    not 
without  alloy.     The  fixed  and  eager  determination,     the 
restless  and  resistless  energy,  which  opened  to  him     op- 
portunities of  escape  from  many  mean  environments,    not 
by  turning  off  from  any  path  of  duty,  but  by  resolutely 
rising  to  such  excellence  or  distinction  as  might  be  attain- 
able in  it,  brought  with  it  some  disadvantage  among  many 
noble  advantages*     Of  this  he  was  himself  aware,  but  not 
to  the  full  extent.    What  it  was  that  in  society  made  him 
often  uneasy,  shrinking,  and  over-sensitive,  he  knew;  but 
all  the  danger  he  ran  in  bearing  down  and  overmastering 
the  feeling,  he  did  not  know.     A  too  great  confidence  in 
himself,  a  sense  that  everything  was  possible  to  the  will 
that  would  make  it  so,  laid  occasionally  upon  him  self- 
imposed  burdens  greater  than  might  be  borne  by  any  one 
with  Safety.     In  that  direction  there  was  in  him,  at  such 
times,  something  even  hard  and  aggressive;  in  his  do- 
terminations  a  something  that  had  almost  the   tone  of 
fierceness;  something  in  hi$  nature  that  made  hia  resolves        [ 
insnperable,  however  hasty  the  opinions  on  which  they  had 
been  formed.     So  rate  were  these  manifestations,  how- 
ever, ajad  so  little  did  they  prejudice  a  character  as  entirely 
open  and  generous  as  it  was  at  all  times  ardent  and  im- 
petuous, that  only  very  infrequently,  towards  the  close  of 
the  imiddlo  term  of  a  friendship  which  lasted  without  the 
interruption    of   a   day    for   more   than   throe-aod-thirty 
years,  were  they  ever  unfavourably  presented  to  me.    But 
1^1iei:e  they  were;  and  when  I  have  seen  strangely  present, 
^t  such  chance  intervals,  a  ytern  and  even  oold  isolation 
oi  ^If-reliance  side  by  side  with  a  susceptivity  almost 
femmito^  and  the  most  eager  craving  for  sympatlij',  it  Im*? 
sci^mcd  to  me  as  though  his  habitual  impulses  for  every- 
-tiling  kind  and  gentle  had  aunk,  for  the  time,  under  a 
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sadden  hard  and  inexorable  eenae  of  what  fate  bad  dealt 
to  him  in  those  early  years.  On  more  than  one  occasion 
indeed  I  had  eonfirmatioi^  of  this.  ^'  I  must  entreat  you/* 
he  wrote  to  me  in  June,  1863,  "  to  pause  for  an  instant, 
and  go  back  to  what  you  know  of  my  childish  4ays,  and 
to  ask  yourself  whether  it  is  natural  that  something  of 
the  character  formed  in  me  then,  and  lost.un(Jer.lxappier 
circumstances,  should  have  reappea;:ed  in  tbe  last  fiv^ 
years.  The  never-to-be-torgotten  misery  of  that  old  time 
lired  a  certain  shrinking  sensitiveness  in  a  certain  ill-clad^ 
ill-fed  child,  that  I  have  found  come  back  in  the  never-to- 
\»e-forgotten  misery  of  this  later  time/' 

One  good  there  was,  however^  altogether  without  draw- 
uack.  The  story  of  his  childish  misery  has  itself  suf- 
ficiently shown  that  he  never  throughout  it  lost  his 
jjrecious  gift  of  animal  spirits,  or  his  native  capacity  for 
humorous  enjoyment;  and  there  were  positive  gains  to 
him  from  what  he  underwent,  which  were  also  rich  an^ 
lasting.  With  the  very  poor  and  unprosperous,.  out  of 
whose  sufferings  and  strugglings,  and  the  vjrt\ies  as  well 
as  vices  born  of  them,  his  not  least  splendid  successes  wer^ 
wrought,  his  childish  experiences  had  made  him  actually 
one.  They  were  not  his  clients  whose  cause  he  pleaded 
with  such  pathos  and  humour,  and  on  whose  sid^  he  got 
the  laughter  and  tears  of  all  the  world,  but  in  some  soi^t 
his  very  self.  Nor  was  it  a  small  part  of  this  manifest 
advantage  that  he  should  have  obtained  his  experience  as 
a  child  and  not  as  a  man;  that  only  the  ^ood  part,  the 
flower  and  fruit  of  it,  was  plucked  by  him ;  and  that 
nothing  of  the  evil  part,  none  of  the  eartl^  in  which  the 
^'i  was  planted,  remained  to  soil  him. 


11. 

"My  recollection  of  Diekena  whilat  at  school*  [aaya 
Mr,  Owen  P.  Thomas]  is  that  of  a,  b^aUhy  looking  boy, 
^mM  but  well  built,  with  a  more  than  usual  flow  of  spirits^ 
inducing  to  harmless  fun,  seldom  or  ev«r  I  think  to  mis- 
chief, to  which  so  many  lads  at  that  age  are  prone.    I 
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cannot  recall  anything  that  then  indicated  he  would  here^ 
after  become  a  literary  celebrity;  but  perhaps  he  was  too 
young  then.  He  usually  held  his  head  more  erect  than 
lads  ordinarily  do,  and  there  was  a  general  smartnes.s 
about  him.  His  week-day  dress  of  jacket  and  trousers, 
I  can  clearly  remember,  was  what  is  called  pepper-and- 
salt;  and  instead  of  the  frill  that  most  boys  of  his  age 
wore  then,  he  had  a  turn-down  collar,  so  that  he  looked 
less  youthful  in  consequence.  He  invented  what  we 
termed  a  ^  lingo,'  produced  by  the  addition  of  a  few  letters 
of  the  same  sound  to  every  word ;  and  it  was  our  ambition, 
walking  and  talking  thus  along  the  street,  to  be  considered 
foreigners.  As  an  alternate  amusement  the  present  writer 
well  remembers  extemporising  tales  of  some  sort,  and 
reciting  them  offhand,  with  Dickens  and  Danson  or  Tobin 
walking  on  either  side  of  him." 

"  Dickens  [writes  another  schoolfellow,  Dr.  Henry 
Danson]  has  given  a  very  lively  account  of  this  place  in 
his  paper  entitled  '  Our  School,'  but  it  is  very  mythical 
in  many  respects,  and  more  especially  in  the  compliment 
he  pays  in  it  to  himself.  I  db  not  remember  that  Dickens 
distinguished  himself  in  any  way,  or  carried  off  any  prizes. 
My  belief  is  that  he  did  not  learn  Greek  or  Latin  there, 
and  you  will  remember  there  is  no  allusion  to  the  classics 
in  any  of  his  writings.  He  was  a  handsome,  curly-headed 
lad,  full  of  animation  and  animal  spirits,  and  probably 
was  conxiected  with  every  mischievous  prank  in  the  school. 
I  do  not  think  he  came  in  for  any  of  Mr.  Jones's  scourg- 
ing propensity :  in  fact,  together  with  myself,  he  was  only 
a  day-pupil,  and  with  these  there  was  a  wholesome  fear 
of  tales  being  carried  home  to  the  parents.  His  personal 
appearance  at  that  time  is  vividly  brought  home  to  me  in 
the  portrait  of  him  taken  a  few  years  later  by  Mr.  Law- 
rence. He  resided  with  his  friends,  in  a  very  small  house 
in  a  street  leading  out  of  Seymour  Street,  north  of  Mr. 
Judkin's  chapel.  Depend  on  it  he  was  quite  a  self-made 
man,  and  his  wonderful  knowledge  and  command  of  the 
English  language  must  have  been  acquired  by  long  and 
patient  study  after  leaving  his  last  school. 

"  Penny  and  Saturday  magazines  were  published  weekly, 
and  were  greedily  read  by  us.  We  kept  bees,  white  mice, 
and  other  living  things  clandestinely  in  our  desks;  and 
the  mechanical  arts  were  a  good  deal  cultivated,  in  the 
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^hape   of  coach-building,  and  making  pumps  and  boats, 
the  motive  power  of  which  was  the  white  mice. 

"  I  think  at  that  time  Dickens  took  to  writing  small 
tales,  and  we  had  a  sort  of  club  for  lending  and  circulating 
them.  We  were  very  strong,  too,  in  theatricals.  We 
mounted  small  theatres,  and  got  up  very  gorgeous  scenery 
10  illustrate  ^  The  Miller  and  his  Men  ^  and  ^  Cherry  and 
Fair  Star.'  Dickens  was  always  a  leader  at  these  plays, 
which  were  occasionally  presented  with  much  solemnity 
hofore  an  audience  of  boys,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
ushers.  My  brother,  assisted  by  Dickens,  got  up  '  The 
lililler  and  his  Men'  in  a  very  gorgeous  form.  Master 
Beverley  constructed  the  mill  for  us  in  such  a  way  that  it 
w)uld  tumble  to  pieces  with  the  assistance  of  crackers.  At 
one  representation  the  fireworks  in  the  last  scene,  ending 
with  the  destruction  of  the  mill,  were  so  very  reial  that  the 
police  interfered,  and  knocked  violently  at  the  doors. 
Dickens's  after  taste  for  theatricals  might  have  had  its 
origin  in  these  small  affairs.'^ 


III. 

Dickens  had  not  quitted  school  many  months  before  his 
father  had  made  sufficient  interest  with  an  attorney  of 
(iray's  Inn,  Mr.  Edward  Blackmore,  to  obtain  him  regular 
employment  in  his  office.  In  this  capacity  of  clerk,  our 
only  trustworthy  glimpse  of  him  we  owe  to  the  last-named 
irratleraan,  who  has  described  briefly,  and  I  do  not  doubt 
authentically,  the  services  so  rendered  by  him  to  the  law. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  they  were  noteworthy,  though  it 
might  he  difficult  to  find  a  more  distinguished  person  who 
has  borne  the  title,  unless  we  make  exception  for  the  very 
father  of  literature  himself,  whom  Chaucer,  with  amusing 
illustration  of  the  way  in  which  words  change  their  mean- 
ings, calls  "  that  conceited  clerke  Homere." 

"I  was  well  acquainted,"  writes  Mr.  Edward  Black- 
uiore  of  Alresford,  "  with  his  parents,  and,  being-  then 
in  practice  in  Gray's  Inn,  they  asked  me  if  I  could  find 
C'mplojrment  for  him.  He  was  a  bright,  clever-looking 
youth,  and  I  took  him  as  a  clerk.  He  came  to  me  in 
May,  1827,  and  left  in  November,  1828;  and  I  have  now 
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an  account-book  which  he  used  to  keep  of  petty  disburse- 
ments in  the  office,  in  which  he  charged  himself  with  the 
modest  salary  first  of  thirteen  shillings  and  sixpence,  and 
afterwards  of  fifteen  shillings  a  week.     Several  incident:* 
took  place  in  the  office  of  which  he  must  have  been  a  ket*ii 
observer,  aa  I  recognised  some  of  them  in  his  ^  Pickwick  ' 
and  ^  Nickleby  ^ ;  and  I  am  much  mistaken  if  some  of  his 
characters  had  not  their  originals  in  persons  I  well  to- 
member.     His  taste  for  theatricals  was  much  promoted 
by  a  fellow-clerk  named   Potter,  with  whom  he  chiefly 
associated.     They  took  every  opportunity,  then  unknown 
to  me,  of  going  together  to  a  minor  theatre,  where    (I 
afterwards  heatd)  they  not  unfrequently  engaged  in  parts. 
After  he  left  me  I  saw  him  at  times  in  the  lord  chancellor's 
court,  taking  notes  of  eases  as  a  reporter.     I  then  lost 
sight  of  him  until  his  ^  Pickwick  ^  made  its  appearance." 
This  letter  indicates  the  position  he  held  at  Mr.  Black- 
mere's;  and  we  have  but  to  turn  to  the  passage  in  "  Pick- 
wick" which  describes  the  several  grades  of  attomey'g- 
clerk,  to  understand  it  more  clearly.     He  was  very  far 
below  the  articled  clerk,  who  has  paid  a  premium  and  is 
attorney    in   perspective.      He   was   not   so   high  as    the 
salaried  clerk,  with  nearly  the  whole  of  his  weekly  thirty 
shillings   spent  on  his  personal  pleasures.     He  was  not 
even  on  a  level  with  the  middle-aged  copying  clerk,  always 
lieedy  and   uniformly  shabby.     He  was   simply  among, 
however  his  own  nature  may  have  lifted  hitn  above,  the 
"office^lads  in  their  first  surtouts,  who' feel  a  befitting 
contempt  for  boys  at  day-schools,  club  as  they  go  home 
at  night  for  saveloys  and  porter,  and  think  there's  nothing 
like  life."    Thus  far,  not  more  or  less,  had  he  now  reached. 
He  was  one  of  the  office-lads,  and  probably  in  his  first 
snrtout. 

But,  even  thus,  the  process  of  education  went  on,  de- 
fying what  seemed  to  interrupt  it;  and  in  the  amount 
of  luB  present  eqtiipinent  for  his  needs  of  life,  what  he 
brought  from  the  Wellington  House  Academy  can  have 
born^  but  the  smallest  proportion  to  his  acquirement  at 
Mr.  Blackmore's.  Yet  to  seek  to  identify,  without  help 
from  himself,  any  passages  in  his  booksi  with  those  boyish 
laW'«xp€!riensOL's,  would  be  idle  and  hopeless  enough.  In 
the  earliest  ol  his  writings,  and  down  to  the  V-erv  latest, 
be  worked  exhaui^tively  the  field  which  is  opened  by  an 
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attorney's  office  to  a  student  of  life  and  manners;  but  we 
liave  not  now  to  deal  with  his  numerous  varieties  of  the 
Bfenus  clerk  drawn  thus  for  the  amusement  of  others,  but 
with  the  acquisitions  which  at  present  he  was  sttxring  up 
for  himself  from  the  opportimities  such  offices  opened  td 
liim.  Nor  would  it  be  possible  to  have  better  illustrative 
comment  on  all  these  years,  than  is  furnished  by  his 
father's  reply  to  a  friend  it  was  now  hoped  to  interest  on 
his  behalf,  which  more  than  once  I  have  heard  him 
whimsically  but  good-humouredly  imitate :  "  Pray,  Mr. 
Diokens,  where  was  your  son  educated  ?  "  "  Why,  indeed, 
Sir — ^ha !  ha ! — ^he  may  be  said  to  have  educated  himself !  " 
Of  the  two  kinds  of  education'  which  Gibbon  says  that  all 
men  who  rise  above  the  common  level  receive,  the  first 
that  of  his  teachers,  and  the  second-*-more  personal  and 
more  important — his  own^  he  had  the  advantage  only  of 
the  last.     It  nevertheless  sufficed  for  him. 

Xo  man  who*  knew  him  in  later  years,  and  talked  to  him 
familiarly  of  books  and  things,  would  have  suspected  his 
nlucation  in  boyhood,  almost  entirely  self*acquired  as  it 
viAs,  to  have  been  so  rambling  or  haphazard  as  I  have  here 
(It-jscribed  it.  The  secret  consisted  in  this,  that,  whatever 
for  the  time  he  had  to  do,  he  lifted  himself,  there  and 
then,  to  the  level  of  and  at  no  time  disregarded  the  rules 
that  guided  the  hero  of  his  novel :  "  Whatever  I  have  tried 
to  do  in  life,  I  have  tried  with  all  my  heart  to  do  well. 
\Miat  I  have  devoted  myself  to,  I  have  devoted  myself  to 
completely.  Never  to  put  one  hand  to  anything  on  which 
I  could  throw  my  whole  self,  and  never  to  affect  deprecia- 
tion of  ray  work,  whatever  it  was,  I  find  now  to  have  l>een 
my  golden  rules." 

Of  the  difficulties  that  beset  his  shorthand  studies,-  as 
woll  as  of  what  first  turned  his  miiid  to  them,  he  has  told 
alrto  something  in  "  Copperfield."  .  .  .  What  it  was  that 
made  it  not  quite  heart-breaking  to  the  hero  of  the  fiction, 
it.H  readers  know ;  and  something  of  the  same  kind  was  now 
to  enter  into  the  actual  experience  of  its  writer.  First 
lot  me  say,  however,  thdt  after  subduing  to  his  wants  in 
marvellously  quick  time  this  untuly  and  unaccommodating 
servant  of  stenography,  what  he  most  desired  was  still 
not  open  to  him.  "  There  never  iva$  such  a  shorthand 
writer,"  has  been  often  said  to  me  by  Mr.  Beafd,  the 
friend  he  first  made  in  that  line  When  be  enter^  the 
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gallery,  and  with  whom  to  the  close  of  his  life  he  main- 
tained the  friendliest  intercourse.  But  there  was  no  open- 
ing for  him  in  the  gallery  yet.  He  had  to  pass  nearly 
two  years  as  a  reporter  for  one  of  the  offices  in  Doctors' 
Commons,  having  made  attempt  even  in  the  direction  of 
the  stage  to  escape  such  drudgery,  before  he  became  a 
sharer  in  parliamentary  toils  and  triumphs;  and  what 
sustained  his  young  hero  through  something  of  the  same 
sort  of  trial,  was  also  his  own  support. 


IV. 

His  attempt  to  geft  upon  the  stage  dates  immediately 
before  [his]  newspaper  engagements.  His  Doctors*  Com- 
mons reportership  was  a  living  so  wearily  uncertain,  that 
a  possibility  of  the  other  calling  had  occurred  to  him  in 
quite  a  business-like  way.  He  went  to  theatres  almost 
every  night  for  a  long  time;  studied  and  practised  him- 
self in  parts ;  was  so  much  attracted  by  the  "  At  Homes  " 
of  the  elder  Mathews,  that  he  resolved  to  make  his  first 
plunge  in  a  similar  direction;  and  finally  wrote  to  make 
offer  of  himself  to  Covent  Garden.  "  I  wrote  to  Bartley, 
who  was  stage-manager,  and  told  him  how  young  I  was, 
and  exactly  what  I  thought  I  could  do;  and  that  I  be- 
lieved I  had  a  strong  perception  of  character  and  oddity, 
and  a  natural  power  of  reproducing  in  my  own  person 
what  I  observed  in  others.  This  was  at  the  time  when  I 
was  at  Doctors'  Commons  as  a  shorthand  writer  for  the 
proctors.  And  I  recollect  I  wrote  the  letter  from  a  little 
office  I  had  there,  where  the  answer  came  also.  There 
must  have  been  something  in  my  letter  that  struck  the 
authorities,  for  Bartley  wrote  to  me  almost  immediately 
to  say  that  they  were  busy  getting  up  the  Hunchback  (so 
they  were),  but  that  they  would  communicate  with  me 
again,  in  a  fortnight.  Punctual  to  the  time  another  letter 
came,  with  an  appointment  to  do  anything  of  Mathew's 
I  pleased,  before  him  and  Charles  Kemble,  on  a  certain 
day  at  the  theatre.  My  sister  Fanny  was  in  the  secret, 
and  was  to  go  with  me  to  play  the  songs.  I  was  laid  up 
when  the  day  came,  with  a  terrible  bad  cold  and  an  in- 
flammation of  the  face;  the  beginning,  by  the  by,  of  thi^t 
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annoyance  in  one  ear  to  which  I  am  subject  to  this  day. 
I  wrote  to  say  so,  and  added  that  I  would  rfesume  my 
application  next  season.  I  made  a  great  splash  in  the 
gallery  soon  afterwards ;  the  *  Chronicle '  opened  to  me ; 
I  had  a  distinction  in  the  little  world  of  the  newspapeff^ 
which  made  one  like  it;  began  to  write;  didn't  want 
money;  had  never  thought  of  the  stage  but  as  a  means  of 
getting  it;  gradually  left  off  turning  my  thoughts  that 
way,  and  never  resumed  the  idea/' 

The  beginning  to  write  was  a  thing  far  more  momentous, 
to  him  (though  then  he  did  not  know  it)  than  his  "great 
splash ''  in  the  gallery.  In  the  December  number  for  1833 
of  what  then  was  called  the  "  Old  M(Hithly  Magazine,?. 
his  first  published  piece  of  writing  had  seen  the  light.- 
Nine  others  enlivened  the  pages  of  later  numbers  of  the 
same  magazine,  the  last  in  February,  1835,  that  whick 
appeared  in  the  preceding  August  having  first  had  the 
{signature  of  Boz.  This  was  the  nickname  of  a  pet  child, 
his  youngest  brother  Augustus,  whom  in  honour  of  "  The 
Vicar  of  Wakefield  ^^  he  had  dubbed  Moses,  which  being 
facetiously  pronounced  through  the  nose  became  Boses, 
and  being  shortened  became  Boz.  "Boz  was  a  very 
familiar  household  word  to  me,  long  before  I  was  an 
author,  and  so  I  came  to  adopt  it."  Thus  had  he  fully 
invented  his  sketches  by  Boz  before  they  were  even  so 
called,  or  any  one  was  ready  to  give  much  attention  to 
them. 

The  "  Sketches "  were  much  more  talked  about  than: 
the  first  two  or  three  numbers  of  "  Pickwick,"  and  I  re- 
member still  with  what  hearty  praise  the  book  was  .first 
named  to  me  by  my  dear  friend  Albany  Fonblanque,  as 
keen  and  clear  a  judge  as  ever  lived  either  of  books  or 
men.  Richly  did  it  merit  all  the  praise  it  had,  and  more, 
I  will  add,  than  he  was  ever  disposed  to  give,  to  it  him- 
self. He  decidedly  underrated  it.  He  gave,  in  subsequent 
TOtings,  so  much  more  perfect  form  and  fullness  to 
everything  it  contained,  that  he  did  not  care  to  credit 
himself  with  the  marvel  of  having  yet  so  early  anticipated 
50  much.  But  the  first  sprightly  runnings  of  his  genius 
are  undoubtedly  here.  Mr.  Bumble  is  in  the  parish 
sketches,  and  Mr.  Dawkins  the  dodger  in  the  Old  Bailey 
scenes.     There  is  laughter  and  fun  to  excess,  never  mis- 
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applied;  there  are  the  minute  points  and  shades  of  char- 
acter, with  all  the  discrimination  and  nicety  of  detail, 
afterwards  so  famous;  there  is  everywhere  the  most  per- 
fect ease  and  skill  of  handling.  The  observation  shown 
throughout  is  nothing  short  of  wonderful.  Things  are 
paint^  literally  as  they  are;  and,  whatever  the  picture, 
whether  of  every-day  vulgar,  shabby-genteel,  or  downright 
low,  with  neither  the  condescending  air  which  is  affecta- 
tion, nor  the  too  familiar  one  which  is  slang.  The  book 
altogether  is  a  perfectly  unaffected,  unpretentious,  honest 
performance.  Under  its  manly,  sensible,  straightforward 
vein  of  talk,  there  is  running  at  the  same  time  a  natural 
flow  of  sentiment  never  sentimental,  of  humour  always 
easy  and  unforced,  and  of  pathos  for  the  most  part  dra- 
matic or  picturesque,  under  which  lay  the  germ  of  what 
his  mature  genius  took  afterwards  most  delight  in. 

The  Session  of  1836  terminated  his  connection  with  the 
gallery,  and  some  fruits  of  his  increased  leisure  shoM'e<l 
themselves  before  the  close  of  the  year.  His  eldest  sister's 
musical  attainments  and  connections  had  introduced  him 
to  many  cultivators  and  professors  of  that  art ;  he  was  led 
to  take  much  interest  in  Mr.  Braham's  enterprise  at  the 
St.  James's  Theatre ;  and  in  aid  of  it  he  wrote  a  farce  for 
Mr.  Harley,  founded  upon  one  of  his  sketches,  and  the 
story  and  songs  for  an  opera  composed  by  his  friend  Mr. 
HuUah.  Both  "  The  Strange  Gentleman,^^  acted  in 
September,  and  "  The  Village  Coquettes,^'  produced  in 
December,  1836,  had  a  good  success;  and  the  last  is 
memorable  to  me  for  having  brought  me  first  into  personal 
communication  with  Dickens. 

The  first  letter  I  had  from  him  was  at  the  close  of  1836 
from  Fumivars  Inn,  when  he  sent  me  the  book  of  hU 
opera  of  ^^  The  Village  Coquettes  " ;  and  this  was  followed, 
two  months  later,  by  his  collected  "  Sketches,^'  both  fir^^t 
and  second  scries;  which  he  desired  me  to  receive  *^as  a 
very  small  testimony  of  the  donor^s  regard  and  obligations, 
as  well  as  of  his  desire  to  cultivate  and  avail  himself 
of  a  friendship  which  has  been  so  pleasantly  thrown  in 
his  way.  ...  In  short,  if  you  will  receive  them  for  my 
sake  and  not  for  their  own,  you  will  very  greatly  oblige 
me/^    I  had  met  him  in  the  interval  at  the  house  of  our 
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oonunon  friend  Mt.  Aineworth,  and  I  rediember  vividly 
the  impression  then  made  upon  mje. 

Very  different  was  his  face  in  those  days  from  thftt 
which  photography  has  made  familiar  to  the  present 
generation.  A  look  of  yonthfulness  flrsi;  attracted  you, 
and  then  a  candour  and  openness  of  expresaion  which 
made  you  sure  of  the  qualities  within.  The  features  were 
\ery  good*  He  had  a  capital  forehead,  a  firm  Hose  with 
full  wide  nostril,  eyes  wonderfully  beaming  with  intellect 
aiid  running  over  with  humour  and  cheerfulnesa,  and  a 
rather  promtupnt  mouth  strongly  marked  with  sensibility. 
The  head  was  altogether  well  formed  and  symmetrical, 
and  the  air  and  carriage  of  it  were  extremely  spiritedi 
The  hair  so  scant  and  grizded  in  later  days  was  then  oiE 
a  rich  brown  ai^d  most  luxuriant  abundance,  and  the 
Warded  face  of  his  last  two  decades  had  hardly  a  vestige 
of  hair  or  whisker;  but  there  was  that  in  the  face  as  I 
first  recollect  it  which  no  time  could  change,  and  which 
remained  implanted  on  it  unalterably  to  the  last.  This 
was  the  quicknesa,  keenness,  and  practical  power,  the 
<?ager,  restless,  energetic  outlook  on  each  several  feature, 
ihat  seemed  to  tell  so  little  of  a  student  or  writer  o(f  books, 
and  so  much  of  a  ipan  of  action  and  business  in  the  world. 
Light  and  motion  flashed  from  every  part  of  it.  It  wa» 
as  if  made  of  steely  was  said  of  it,  four  or  five  years  after 
the  time  to  which  I  am  referring,  by  a  most  original  and 
"Iclicate  observer,  the  late  Mrs.  Carlyle.  "  What  a  face  is 
his  to  meet  in  a  drawing-room  1 ''  wrote  Leigh  Hunt  to 
me,  the  morning  after  I  made  them  known  to  each  other, 
"  It  has  the  life  and  soul  in  it  of  fifty  human  beings*" 
In  such  sayings  are  expressed,  not  alone  the  restless  and 
n^istless  vivacity  and  force  of  which  I  have  spoken,  but 
that  also  which  lay  beneath  them  of  steadiness  and  hard 
endurance.  ..    •  . 

Dickens  was  very  fond  of  riding  in  these  early  yearp> 
and  there  was  no  recreation  he  «o  much  indulged,  or  with 
^uch  profit  to  himself,  in  the  intervals  of  his  hardest. work^ 
I  was  his  companion  oftener  than  I  could  well  afford  th« 
time  for,  the  distances  being  great  and  nothing,  else  to  be 
'lone  for  the  day;  but  when  a  note  would  unexpectedly 
arrive  while  I  knew  him  to  be  hunted  hard  by  iQne  of  his 
printers,  telling  mc  be  bad  been  sticking  to  work  so  closely 
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that  he  must  have  rest,  and,  by  way  of  getting  it,  propos- 
ing  w0   should   start   together   that  morning   at    eleven 
o'clock  for  "  a  fifteen-mile  ride  out,  ditto  in,  and  a  lunch 
on  the  road''  with  a  wind-up  of  six  o'clock  dinner   in 
Doughty  Street,  I  could  not  resist  the  good-fellowship. 
His  notion  of  finding  rest  from  mental  exertion  in   aj* 
much  bodily  exertion  of  equal   severity,  continued  with 
him  to  the  last;  taking  in  the  later  years  what  I  alwa^-s 
thought  the  too  great  strain  of  as  many  miles  in  walking 
as  he  now  took  in  the  saddle,  and  too  often  indulging  it 
at  night:  for,  though  he  was  always  passionately  fond  of 
walking,   he  observed  as  yet  a  moderation   in   it,   even 
accepting  as  sufficient  my  seven  or  eight  miles'  companion- 
ship.   ."  What  a  brilliant  morning  for  a  country  walk !  '* 
he  would  write,  with  not  another  word  in  his  dispatch. 
Or,  "  Is  it  possible  that  you  can't,  oughtn't,  shouldn't, 
mustn't,  won't  be  tempted,  this  gorgeous  day ! ''     Or,  "  I 
start  precisely — ^precisely,  mind — at  half-past  one.     Come 
come,  come,  and  walk  in  the  green  lanes.    You  will  work 
the  better  for  it  all  the  week.    Come  !  I  shall  expect  you." 
Or,  "You  don't  feel  disposed,  do  you,  to  muffle  yourself 
up,  and  start  off  with  me  for  a  good  brisk  walk   over 
Hampstead  Heath?    I  knows  a  good  'ous  there  where  we 
can  have  a  red-hot  chop  for  dinner,  and  a  glass  of  good 
wine":  which  led  to  our  first  experience  of  Jack  Straw'? 
Castle,  memorable  for  many  happy  meetings  in  coming 
years.     But  the  rides  were  most  popular  and  frequent. 
"  I  think,"  he  would  write,  "  Richmond  and  Twickenham, 
thro'  the  park,  out  at  Knightsbridge,  and  over  Barnes 
Common — ^would  make  a  beautiful  ride."     Or,  "  Do  you 
know,  I  shouldn't  object  to  an  early  chop  at  some  village 
inn  ?  "     Or,  "  Not  knowing  whether  my  head  was  off  or 
on,  it  became  so  addled  with  work,  I  have  gone  riding  the 
old  road,  and  should  be  truly  delighted  to  meet  or  be 
overtaken  by  you."    Or,  "  Where  shall  it  be — oh  where — 
Hampstead,    Greenwich,    Windsor?     where?  ?  ?  ?  ?  ? 
while  the  day  is  bright,  not  when  it  has  dwindled  away 
to  nothing!     For  who  can  be  of  any  use  whatsomdever 
such  a  day  as  this,  exciepting  out  of  doors  ?  "    Or  it  might 
be   interrogatory   summons   to   *'A   hard   trot   of  three 
hours  ? "  or  intimation  as  laconic ;  "  To  be  heard  of  at 
Eel-pie  House,  Twickenham ! "  I 
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V. 

He  had  taken  his  wife  abroad  for  a  ten  days'  summer 
holiday,  accompanied  by  the  shrewd  observant  young 
artist,  Mr.  Hablot  Browne,  whose  admirable  illustrations 
to  "  Pickwick "  had  more  than  supplied  Mr.  Seymour's 
loss;  and  I  had  a  letter  from  him  on  their  landing  at 
Calais  on  the  2nd  of  July  [1837].  "We  have  arranged 
for  a  post-coach  to  take  us  to  Ghent,  Brussels,  Antwerp, 
and  a  hundred  other  places,  that  I  cannot  recollect .  now 
and  couldn't  spell  if  I  did.  We  went  this  afternoon  in 
a  barouche  to  some  gardens  where  the  pqople  dance,  and 
where  they  were  footing  it  most  heartily — especially  the 
women,  who  in  their  short  petticoats  and  light  cups  look 
uncommonly  agreeable.  A  gentleman  in  a. blue  surtout 
and  silken  berlins  accompanied  us  from  the  hotel,  and 
acted  as  curator.  He  even  waltzed  with  a  very  smart  lady 
(just  to  show  us,  condescendingly,  how  it  ought  to  be 
done),  and  waltzed  elegantly  too.  We  rang  for  slippers 
after  we  came  back,  and  it  turned  out  that  this  gentleman 
was  the  Boots.'' 

Writing  on  the  3rd  of  September  ,[1837],  he  reports 
himself  just  risen  from  an  attack  of  illness,,  "I  am  mudh 
lictter,  and  hope  to  begin  ^  Pickwick '  No.  18  to-morrow. 
You  will  imagine  how  queer  I  must  have  been  when.  I 
tell  you  that  I  have  been  compelled  for  four-andrtwenty 
mortal  hours  to  abstain  from  porter  or  other  malt  liquor ! ! ! 
1  done  it  though — ^really.  ...  I  have  discovered  that 
the  landlord  of  the  Albion  has  delicious  hoUands  (but 
what  is  that  to  you,  for  you  cannot  sympathise,  with  iny 
feelings),  and  that  a,  cobbler  who  lives  opposite  to  my 
bed-room  window  is  a  Eoman  Catholic,  and  gives  an  hour 
and  a  half  to  his  devotions  every  morning  behind  his 
counter.  I  have  walked  upon  the  sands  at  low-water  from 
this  place  to  Eamsgate,  and  sat  upon  the  same  at  high- 
ditto  till  I  have  been  flayed  with  the  cold.  I  have  seen 
ladies  and  gentlemen  walking. upon  the  earth  in  slippers 
of  buff,  and  pickling  themselves  in  the  sea  in  complete 
mU  of  the  same.  I  have  seen  stout  gentlemen  looking 
at  nothing  through  powerful  telescopes  for  hours,  and, 
when  at  last  they  saw  a  cloud  of  smoke,  fancying  a 
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steamer  behind  it,  and  going  home  comfortable  and  happy. 
I  have  found  out  that  our  next  neighbour  has  a  wife  and 
something  else  under  the  same  roof  with  the  rest  of  his 
furniture — the  wife  deaf  and  blind,  and  the  something 
else  given  to  drinking.  And  if  yon  ever  get  to  the  end 
of  this  letter  you  will  find  out  that  I  subscribe  myself  ou 
paper  as  on  everything  else  (some  atonement  perhaps  for 
its  length  and  absurdity)/^  etc.,  etc. 

Of  the  progress  of  his  "  Oliver,"  and  his  habits  of 
writing  at  the  time,  it  may  perhaps  be  worth  giving  some 
additional'  glimpses  from  his  letters  of  1838.  **  I  was 
thinking  about  ^Oliver'  till  dinner  time  yesterday/'  he 
wrote  on  the  9th  of  March,  "and,  ju&t  as  I  had  fallen 
upon  him  tooth  and  nail,  was  called  away  to  sit  with 
Kate.  I  did  eight  slips,  however,  and  hope  to  make  them 
fifteen  this  morning.*^  Three  days  before,  a  daughter  had 
been  born  to  him,  on  which  occasion  we  rode  out  fifteen 
miles  on  the  Great  North  Road,  and,  after  dining  at  the 
Red  Lion  in  Bamet  on  our  way  home,  distinguished  the 
already  memorable  day  by  bringing  in  both  hacks  dead 
lame. 

On  that  day  week,  Monday  the  13th,  after  describing 
himself  "sitting  patiently  at  home  waiting  for  ^Oliver 
Twist,^  who  has  not  yet  arrived,'^  which  was  his  agreeable 
form  of  saying  that  his  fancy  had  fallen  into  sluggishness^ 
that  morning,  he  made  remark  in  ad  pleasant  phrase  on 
some  piece  of  painful  news  I  had  sent  him,  now  forgotten : 
"  I  have  not  yet  seen  the  paper,  and  you  throw  me  into 
a  fever.  The  comfort  is,  that  all  the  strange  and  terrible 
things  come  uppermost,  and  that  the  good  and  pleasant 
things  are  mixed  up  with  every  moment  of  our  existence 
so  plentifully  that  we  scarcely  heed  them.^' 


VI. 

I  will  add  a  couple  of  extracts  from  his  letters  while 

iB  Exeter  arranging  his  father's  and  mother's  new  home. 

"I   took   a  little  house  for  them   this   morning**    (5th 

March,  1839,  from  the  N'ew  London  Inn),  "and  if  they 

'c  not  pleased  with  it  I  shall  be  grievously  disappointed. 


'   I 


MacliM.  B.  A. 


Charles  Dickens. 
Outline  of  the  painting  by  Maclise  (1839). 


C  H.  Jeeiu. 
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Exactly  a  mile  beyond  the  city  oa  the  Plymouth  tt)Sid  thetift 
ire  two  white  cottages :  one  Ib  theirs  and  the  othi3f  belongs 
to  their  landlady.  I  almost  forget  the  numbe!*  of  toc^ma; 
but  there  i«  an  excellent  parlour  trith  tvro  other  Ifoottis 
im  the  ground  floor,  there  is  really  a  beatitiful  little  n>om 
pver  the  parlour  whidi  I  am  furnishing  as  a  drawiiig- 
room,  and  there  is  a  Bplendid  garden.  The  plaint  and 
|«per  throughotiit  is  new  an<l  fresh  and  oheerfml-looking, 
the  place  is  clean  beyond  all  description,  and  the  neigh*- 
bnurhood  I  suppose  the  most  beatttifirt  in  ttiis  most  bea*'- 
tiful  of  English  coui^ies  [Devonshire],  Of  the  landlady, 
1  widow  with  whom  I  had  the  honour  of  taking  lunch 
lo-day,  I  must  make  most  especial  mention.  She  is  a  fat, 
infirm,  splendidly-fresh^faced  cOutttfy  dame,  rising  sixty 
ind  recovering  from  an  attack  ^  on  the  nerves  ^— I  thought 
they  never  went  off  the  stones,  but  I  find  they  try  country 
tir  with  the  beet  of  us.  In  the  event  of  my  ihotl^r's  behig 
iil  at  any  time,  I  really  think  the  vicrnity  of  thl4  good 
dame,  the  very  picture  of  reepedtability  and  good  humour. 
Trill  be  the  greatest  posmble  comfort.  Her  furniture  and 
domestic  arrangements  are  a  capital  picture,  but  that  I 
w«?rve  till  I  see  you,  'When  I  anticipate  a  hearty  latgh. 
Khe  bears  the  highest  character  with  the  bankers  anA  the 
clergyman  (who  fonmerfy  lived  in  iny  cottage  himsdf), 
and  is  a  kind-hearted  worthy  capital  specimen  of  the  sort 
M  life,  or  I  have  no  eye  for  the  real  and  no  idea  of  find- 
ing: it  out. 

^  This  good  lady's  brother  and  his  wife  live  in.  the  next 
Dearest  cottage,  and  the  brother  transacts  the  godft  lady's 
I'U^meas,  the  ftorves  not  admitting  of  her  transacting  It 
ftf-rseif,  although  they  leave  her  in  her  debilitated  state 
•ftraething  sharper  than  the  finest  lancet.  Now  the  brother, 
iianng  coughed  all  night  till  he  couglM  hi"iWself  into 
»'»ch  a  perspiration  tbit  you  'might  have  ^'wringed  his 
liair,'  according  to  the  asseveration  of  eye^mtnesseft;  his 
»ife  was  sent  for  to  negociate  with  me ;  and  if  you  could 
i^ave  seen  me  sitting  in  the  kitchen  with  the  two  old 
'^•riipn,  endeavouring  to.ibake  them  comprehend  that  I 
bd  no  evil  intentions  or  covert  designs,  and  that  I  had 
come  down  all  that  way  to  take  some  Cottage  aAd  had 
ffappened  to  walk  down  ^that  road  and  i^ec  that  5>artlou!ttr 
^n(\  you  would  never  have  forgcrttcn  it.  Then!,  to'tfce  the 
•servant  girl  run  backwards  and  forwards  to  the  sick  man. 
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and  when  the  sick  man  had  signed  one  agreement  whi< 
I  drew  up  and  the  old  woman  instantly  put  away  in  a  di 
used  tea-caddy,  to  see  the  trouble  and  the  number 
messages  it  took  hefore  the  sick  man  could  be  brought 
sign  another  (a  duplicate)  that  we  might  have  one  apiet 
was  one  of  the  richest  scraps  of  genuine  drollery  I  ev 
saw  in  ;all  my  days.  How,  when  the  business  was  ovc 
we  became  conversational;  how  I  was  facetious,  and  | 
the  same  time  virtuous  and  domestic ;  how  I  drank  toau?! 
in  the  beer,  and  stated  on  interrogatory  that  .1  was  I 
married  man  and  the  father  of  two  blessed  infants ;  he 
the  ladies  marvelled  thereat;  how  one  of  the  ladies,  havii 
been. in  London,  enquired  where  I  lived,  and,  being  tol 
remembered  that  Doughty  Street  and  the  Foundlii 
Hospital  were  in  the  Old.  Kent  Eoad,  which  I  didn^t  co^ 
tradict — all  this  and; a  great  deal  more  must  make  i 
laugh  when  I  return,  as  it  makes  me  laugh  now  to  thid 
of.  Of  my  subsequent  visit  to  the  upholsterer  recoi^ 
mended  by  the  landlady ;  of  the  absence  of  the  upholstercil 
wife,  and  the  timidity  of  the  upholsterer  fearful  of  actin 
in  her  absence;  of  my  sitting  behind  a  high  desk  in  j 
little  dark  shop,  calling  over  the  articles  in  requisition  ad 
checking  off  the  prices  as  the  upholsterer  exhibited  til 
goods  and  called  them  out;  of  my  coming  over  th 
upholsterer's  daughter  with  many  virtuous  endearment! 
to  propitifltte  the  establishment  and  reduce  the  bill;  d 
these  matters  I  say  nothing,  either,  for  the  same  reasoi 
OS  th^t  just  mentioned.  The  discovery  of  the  cottage 
seriously  regard  as  a  blessing  (not  to  speak  it  profanelyl 
upon  our  efforts  in  this  cause.  I  had  heard  nothing  froi] 
the  bank,  and  walked  straight  there,  by  some  strange  iin 
pulse,  directly  after  breakfast.  I  am  sure  they  may  b 
happy  there ;  for  if  I  were  older,  and  my  course  of  activit; 
were  run,  I  am  sure  /  could,  with  God's  blessing,  fo 
many  and  many  a  year." 


VII. 

I 

["The  Old  Curiosity  Shop,"  published  in  1840,]   wai 

an  extraordinary  success,  and^  in  America  more  especially: 

very  greatly  increased  the  writeri's  fame.  ...  Of  the  in* 

nuuxeijable  tributes,  the  story  has  received,  there  is  om 
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which  has  much  affected  me.    Not  many  months  before  my 
friend^s  death,  he  had  sent  me  two  "  Overland  Monthlies  '* 
containing  two  sketches  by  a  young  American  writer  far 
away  in  California,  "The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,^^  and 
"The  Outcasts  of  Poker  Flat,''  in  which  he  had  found 
juch  subtle  strokes  of  character  as  he  had  not  anywhere 
else  in  late  years  discovered;  the  manner  resembling  him- 
self, but  the  matter  fresh  to  a  degree  that  had  surprised 
him;  the  painting  in  all  respects  masterly;  and  the  wild 
rude  thing  painted,  a  quite  wonderful  reality.     I  have 
rarcl}'  known  him  more  honestly  moved.     A  few  months 
passed ;  telegraph  wires  flashed  over  the  world  that  he  had 
passed  away  on  the  9th  of  June  [1870] ;  and  the  young 
writer  *  of  whom  he  had  then  written  to  me,  all  uncon- 
*fions  of  that  praise,  put  his  tribute  of  gratefulness  and 
sorrow  into  the  form  of  a  poem  called  "  Dickens  in  Camp '' 
['luly,   1870].     It  embodies  the  same  kind  of  incident 
which    had   so    affected   the   "  Master  ^^   himself,    in   the 
papers  to  which  I  have  referred;  it  shows   the   gentler 
influences   which,   in   even  those   Californian  wilds,   can 
restore  outlawed  "  roaring  camps  ^^  to  silence  and  human- 
ity; and  there  is  hardly  any  form  of  posthumous  tribute 
which  I  can  imagine  likely  to  have  better  satisfied  his 
desire  of  fame,  than  one  which  should  thus  connect  with 
the  special  favourite  among  all  his  heroines,  the  restraints 
and  authority  exerted  by  his  genius  over  the  rudest  and 
Itast  civilised  of  competitors  in  that  far  fierce  race  for 
wealth. 


Above  the  pines  the  mooii  was  slowly  drifting; 

The  river  sang  below; 
The  dim  Sierras,  far  beyond,  uplifting 

Their  minarets  of  snow: 

The  roaring  camp-fire,  with  rude  humour,  painted 

The  ruddy  tints  of  health 
On  haggard  face  and  form  that  drooped  sind  fainted 

In  the  fierce  race  for  wealth; 

Till  one  arose,  and  from  his  pack's  scant  treasUre 

A  hoanled  volume  drew. 
And  cards  were  dropped  from  hands  pf  list^e^  leiaur^ 

To  bear  the  tale  anew; 

*  Francis  Bret  Harte, — Ed, 
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.  Aod  then,  lyhile  round  them  ahadows  gathered  faster. 
And  as  the  fire-light  fell. 
He  read  aloud  the  book  wherein  the  Master 
Had  writ  of  ''Little  Neir': 

Perh9>pB  'twa9  boyish  fancy — for  the  iteader  . 

Was  youngest  of  them  aU — 
But,  as  he  read,  from  clustering  pine  and  cedar 

A  silence  seemed  to  fall; 

The  firrtreea,  gathering  closer  in  the  shadows, 

:  Listened  in  every  spray, 

While  the  whole  camp,  with  "Nell/*  on  English  meadows 
Wandered  and  lost  their  way: 

And  so  in  mountain  solitudes— o'ertaken 
.  As  by  some  speU  divine — 

Their  cares  dropped  from  them  like  the  needles  shaken 
From  out  the  gusty  pine. 

Lost  is  that  camp,  and  wasted  all  its  fire; 
And  he  who  wrought  that  spell? — 
,  Ah,  towering  pine  and  stately  Kentish  spire, 

Ye  have  one  tale  to  tell! 

Lost  is  that  camp!  but  let  its  fragrant  story 

Blend  with  the  breath  that  thrills 
With  hopT-vines'  incense  all  the  pensive  glory 

That  fills  the  Kentish  hills. 

And  on  that  grave  where  English  oak  and  holly 

And  laurel  wreaths  entwine, 
Deem  it  not  all  a  too  presumptuous  folly — 

This  spray  of  Western  pine! 


VIII. 

His  first  letter  from  Edinburgh,  where  he  and  Mrs. 
Dickens  had  taken  up  quarters  at  the  Royal  Hotel  on  their 
arrival  the  previous  night,  is  dated  the  23rd  of  June 
[1841]^  "I  have  been  this  morning  to  the  Parliament 
House,  and  am  how  introduced  (I  hope)  to  everybody  in 
Edinburgh.  The  hotel  is  perfectly  besieged,  and  I  have 
been  forced  to  take  refuge  in  a  jsequestered  apartment  at 
the  end  of  a  long  passage,  wherein  I  Write  this  letter. 
They  talk  of'  900"  at  the  dinner/'*     This  w^s  h<s  first 

♦  A  public  dinner  given  to  Dickens  on  his  first  visit  to  Scotland— 
25th  of  June.— Ed, 
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practical  experience  of  the  honours  his  fame  had  won  for 
him,  and  it  found  him  as  eager  to  receive  as  all  were 
eager  to  give.  Ver^  interestiilg  still,  too,  are  those 
who  took  leading  part  in  the  celebration;  andt,  in  hi« 
pleasant  sketches  of  them,  there  are  some  once  famous 
and  familiar  figures  not  so  well  known  to  the  pitesent 
generation.  Here,  among  the  first*  are  Wilsoh  ^  and  Rob-^ 
ert^on. 

*'The  renowned  Peter  [afterwards  Lord]  Bob6rtson  is 

a  large,  portly,  full-faced  man  with  a  m^ri*f  eyd,'  and  a 

queer  way  of  looking  under  his  spectacles  which  is  <jhar- 

acteristic  and  pleasant.     He  seem's  a  very  warm-hearted 

earaest  man  too,  and  I  felt  quite  at  honie  with  him  forth* 

with.    Walking  up  and  down  the  hall  of  the  courts  of 'law 

(which  was  full  of  advocate*,  writers  to  the- signet,-  clerks; 

and  idlers)  was  a  tall,  burly,  handsome  man  of  eightiaiid- 

iifty,  with  a  gait  like  O'ConnelFs,  i3ie  bluest  eye  yoti  can 

imagine,  and  long  hair— longer  than  mine-^f ailing  down 

in  a  wild  way  under  the  broad  brim  of  his  hat.     He  had 

on  a  surtout  coat,  a  blue  checked  Shirt;  the  collar  staid- 

inp  up,  and  kept  in  its  place  with  awisj)  of' black  neckfer- 

cliief ;  no  waistcoat ;  and  a  large  pocket-handkerchief  thrust 

into  his  breast,  which  was  all  broad  and  opeA.    At  his  heels 

fnllowed  a  wiry,  sharp-^eyed,  shaggy  devil   of  a  terrier,' 

•lop:ging  his  steps  as  he  went  slashing  up  and  down,  now 

with  one  man  beside  biin,  now  with  aaothfer,  and  now 

quite  alone,  but  Always  at  a  fast,  rolling  pace,  with  his 

h<«d  in  the  air,  and  his  eyes  as  wide  open  as'  he  could  get 

ihem.     I  guessed  it  was  Wilson,  and  it  was.     A  bright, 

tlear-compiexioned,  mountain-looking  fellow,  he  looks  as 

though  he  had  just  come  down  from  the  Highlands,  and 

had  never  in  his  life  taken  pen  in  band.    But  he  has  had 

an  attack  of  paralysis  in  his  right  aM,  within  this  month. 

He  winced  when  i  shook  hatids  with  hitti,^  and  once  or 

twice,  when  we  were  walking  up  and  down,  slipped  as  if 

he  had  stumbled  on  a  piece  of  oranges-peel.'    He  is  a  great 

fi'liow  to  look  at,  and  to  talk  to;  and,  if  you  could  divest' 

your  mind  of  the  actual  Scott,  is  just  the  figure  you  would 

put  m  his  place.'' 

His  next  letter  was  written  the  morning  after  the  din- 
net,  on  Saturday  the  26th  June.     **The  great  event  is 

*  John  Wilson  ("Christopher  North ").— Ep. 
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oFer;  and  being  gone,  I  am  a  man  again.  It  was  th 
most  brilliant  affair  you  can  conceive;  the  complete'^ 
success  possible,  from  first  to  last.  The  room  was  crammed 
and  more  than  seventy  applicants  for  tickets  were  o 
necessity  refused  yesterday.  Wilson  was  ill,  but  pluckw 
up  like  a  lion,  and  spoke  famously.  I  send  you  a  pape 
herewith,  but  the  report  is  dismal  in  the  extreme.  The; 
say  there  will  be  a  better  one — I  don't  know  where  oj 
when.  Should  there  be,  I  will  send  it  to  you.  I  thinM 
(ahem!)  that  I  spoke  rather  well.  It  was  an  excel leni 
room,  and  both  the  subjects  (Wilson  and  Scottish  Litera- 
ture, and  the  Memory  of  Wilkie)  were  good  to  go  upon. 
Therd  were  nearly  two  hundred  ladies  present.  The 
place  is  so  contrived  that  the  cross  table  is  raised  enor- 
mously: much  above  the  heads  of  people  sitting  below: 
and  the  effect  on  first  coming  in  (on  me,  I  mean)  was 
rather  tremendous.  I  was  quite  self-possessed  however, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  enthoosemoosy,  which  was  very 
startling,  as  cool  as  a  cucumber.  I  wish  to  God  you 
had  been  there,  as  it  is  impossible  for  the  ^distin- 
guished guest'  to  describe  the  scene.  It  beat  all 
natur'.''  ... 

"A  hundred  thanks  for  your  letter,"  he  writes  four 
days  later.  "  I  read  it  this  morning  with  the  greatest 
pleasure  and  delight,  and  answer  it  with  ditto,  ditto. 
Where  shall  I  begin — about  my  darlings  ?  I  am  delighted 
with  Charley's  precocity.  He  takes  arter  his  father,  he 
does.  God  bless  them,  you  can't  imagine  (you!  how  can 
you!)  how  much  I  long  to  see  them.  It  makes  me  quite 
sorrowful  to  think  of  them.  .  .  .  Yesterday,  sir,  the  lord 
provost,  council,  and  magistrates  voted  me  by  acclamation 
the  freedom  of  the  city,  in  testimony  (I  quote  the  letter 
just  received  from  ^ James  Forrest,  lord  provost')  'of 
the  sense  entertained  by  them  of  your  distinguished 
abilities  as  an  author.'  I  acknowledged  this  morning  in 
appropriate  terms  the  honour  they  had  done  me,  and 
through  me  the  pursuit  to  which  I  was  devoted.  It  is 
handsome,  is  it  not  ?  " 

The  parchment  scroll  of  the  city-freedom,  recording  the 
grounds  on  which  it  was  voted,  hung  framed  in  his  study 
to  the  last,  and  was  one  of  his  valued  possessions.  Answer- 
ing some  question  of  mine  he  told  me  further  as  to  the 
speakers,  and  gave  some  amusing  glimpses  of  the  party- 
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l>irit  which  still  at  that  time  ran  high  in  the  capital  of 
he  north. 

**  The  men  who  spoke  at  the  dinner  were  all  the  most 

ising  men  here,  and  chiefly  at  the  Bar.    They  were  all, 

Jteraately,  whigs  and  tories ;  with  some  few  radicals,  fench 

IS  Gordon,  who  gaye  the  memory  of  Burns.    He  is  Wil- 

on's  son-in-law  and  the  lord  adv6eate*s  nephew — a  very 

Tiasterly    speaker  indeed,   who   ought  to   become   a   dis- 

inguished  man.     Neaves,  who  gave  the  other  poets,  a 

^ittle  too  lawyer-like  for  my  taste,  is  a  great  gun  in  the 

eourts.      Mr.    Primrose  is  Lord  Eosebery^s   son.     Adam 

Black,  the  publisher,  as  you  know.     Dr.  Alison,  k  very 

[f'pular  friend  of  the  poor.    Kobertson  you  know.  '  Allan 

jou  know.     Colquhoun  is  an  advocate.     All  these  men 

wt*re  selected  for  the  toasts  as  being  crack  speakers,  known 

!Den,  and  opposed  to  each  other  very  strongly  in  politics. 

For  this  reason,  the  professors  and  so  forth  who  sat  upon 

iht»  platform  about  me  made  no  speeches  and  had  none* 

<iii^igned  them.    I  felt  it  was  very  remarkable  to  see  such 

a  number  of  grey-headed  men  gathered  about  my  brown 

fioving  locks ;  and  it  struck  most  of  those  wh6  were  present 

v-ry  forcibly.    The  judges,  solicitor-general,  lord-advocate, 

aijd  so   forth,  were  all   here  to  call,  the  day  after  our 

arrival.     The  judges  never  go  to  public  dinners  in  Scot*- 

wind.    Lord  Meadowbank  alone  broke  through  the  custom, 

iiid  none  of  his  successors  have  imitated  him.     It  will 

;;ive  you  a  good  notion  of  party  to  hear  that  the  solieitor- 

Ktneral  and  lord-advocate  refused  to  go,  though  they  had 

jjreTiously  engaged,  unless  the  croupier  or  the  ehairniAn 

were  a  whig.    Both  (Wilson  and  Eobertson)  were  tories,' 

-imply  because,  Jeffrey  excepted,  no  whig  eouM  be  found 

who  was  adapted  to  the  oflRce.     The  solicitor  laid  stridt 

injmictions  on  Napier  not  to  go  if  a  whig  were  not  in 

'>i!ice.    No  whig  was,  and  he  stayed  away.    I  think  this- is 

;'r)od? — bearing  in  mind  that  all  the  old  whigs  6f  Edin- 

Imrgh  were  cracking  their  throats  in  the  room.    They  gite 

•)ut  that  they  were  ill,  and  the  lord-advocate  did  actually 

lie  in  bed  all  the  afternoon ;  but"  this  is  the  real  truth,  and 

me  of  the  judges  told  it  me  with  great  glee.     It  seems 

tliev  couldn^t  quite  trust  Wilson  or  Robertson,  as  they 

bought;  and  feared  some  tory  demonstration.  .  Nothing 

)f  the  kind  took  place;  and  ever  since,  these  men  have 

been  the  loudest  in  their  praises  of  the  whole  affair/' 
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From  Lochree^rn-head  Dickeoa  wrote  on  Mo^day  the  5tj 
of  July,  having  reached  it,  "  wet  through/^  at  four  tluij 
afternoon.  "  liaying  had  a  gre^t  deal  to  do  in  a  crowd*  n| 
llp^s^  on,  Saturday  flight  at  the  tbea,tre,  we  left  Edinbuix^ 
yesterday  ni^pAing  at  half-past  seven,  i^nd  trft veiled,  witi 
Fletcher  *'  for  our  guide,  to  a  place  call^  Stewart's  Hotel 
i^inj^  n^ile^  further  than  C^-lJender.  We  heid  neglected  r< 
ord^r  rooTOi^,  $.nd  were  ohlig^  to  n>^ke  a  eitting-rooii 
of  aur  own  bed-eh«>mbex ;  in  which  niy  genius  for  stowin; 
furniture  away  wa^  of  the  very  greatest  Barvice,  Fletchei 
slept  in  a  kennel  with  three  paries  of  glass  in  it,  whicl 
f oriued  pftrt  und  paircel  of  a  window ;  the  other  three  pane? 
wbeireof  t)eloiiged  to  a  man  who  slept  on  the  other  sidi 
of  the  paiptition.  Hp  told  ww  thi^  morning  that  he  ha<] 
ha4  ft  nightmare  $11  night,  and  had  ecream^  horribly,  Ik 
knQW,  .,  The  stranger,  aa  you  may  &uppo»e,  hired  a  gi^ 
^nd  w^ut  off  at  fuU  gallop  with  the  first  glimpse  of  day^ 
light  !  Being  very  tired  (for  we  had  not  had  moipe  thai^ 
thr^e  hours'  sleep  on  the  previous  night)  we  lay  till  ten| 
thi^.niorQing.;  Qud  at  half-past  eleven  went  through  thq 
Tross^ichs  to  I^och  Katrine,  where  I  walked  from  the  hotel 
aftqr  t^a  l$&t  night.  It  is  impassible  to  say  what  a  glorious 
spene  it  was.  It  rained  as  it  never  does  rain  itnywhero  hut 
here;  .  .  , 

"  Th^  iiins,  inside  and  out,  are  the  queerest  places  im- 
aginable. From  th,e  road,  this  one,"  at  Looh-earn-hoad» 
"looks  like  a  white  wall,  with  windows  in  it  by  mistake. 
W©  have  a  gwd  sitting-room  though,  on  the  first  floor :  as 
large  (but  wt  as  lofty)  as  my  study.  The  bedrooms  are 
of  tb^t  sjiw  which  renders  it  impossible,  for  you  to  niovo. 
ftft^  you  have  takeii(iyour  boots  off,  without  chipping  piwe^ 
out  of  your  legs,  There  i^n't  a  hasin  in  the  Highland:^ 
which,  will  hold-  my  face;  not  a  drawer  which  will  open 
after  you  hftve  put  your  clothes  in  it;  not  a  water-hot tlo 
capftcio^S  enough  to  wet  your  toothbrush.  The  huts  are 
wretched 'and  mififerable  beyond  all  description.  The  food 
(<or  ft^oso  ;whp  (mx  pay  for  it)  ^not  bid,'  as  M.  would 
m^;  o^e$k^^  mutton,  hotohpoteh,  trout  from  the  loch, 
small  beer  bottled^  marmalade,:  and  whiskey.  Of  the  last 
i^aitied  artwl^  I  have  taken  about  a  pint  to-day.    The 

*  Angus  Fletcher,  named  "Kin4heart  *'  by  Dickens.  H^  was  full 
of  ©cceiitrioities  that  afforded  Dickens  no  end  of  amusement.  For 
years  Qiokeos  fa^vdured  hini  with  friendship  and  hoBpitality.«-^£i>, 
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v.-ailier  in  what  they  call  ^soft^ — ^wWch  meaxis  that  the 
*-k_v  is  a  vast  water-spout  that  never  leaves  dff  Emptying 
it>elf ;  and  the  liquor  has  Ho  more  effect  than  water.  .  .  . 
I  don't  bore  you  with  accounts  of  Ben  this  &hi  that,  and 
Lochs  of  all  sorts  oi  names,  but  this  is  a  Wonderful  region. 
Tlie  way  the  mists  were  stalking  about  tb-day,  and  the 
clouds  lying  down  upon  the  hills ;  the  deep  glens,  the  high 
rix^ks,  the  rushing  Waterfalls,  and  th6  roaring  rivers 
tlnwn  in  deep  gulfs  below;  were  all  stupendous.  This 
house  is  wedged  round  by  great  heights  that  are  lost  ill 
the  clouds;  and  the  loch,  twelve  miles  loilg*  stretches  out 
Its  dreary  length  before  the  windows.  In  my  next  I  shiall 
s^oar  to  the  sublime,  perhaps;  in  this  here  present  Writing 
1  conAne  myself  to  the  rknculoiis.^' 

His  next  letter;  bore  the  date  of  ^'^  Ballechelish,  Friday 
evening,   ninth   July^    1841,   half-past   nine,   p.m.,^^   and 
di-scribed  what  we  had  often  longed  to  see  together,  th6 
Pass  of  Glencoe*  .  .  .  ^  We  left  Loch-earh-head  last  night, 
and  went  to  a  place  called  Killin,  eight  miles  from  it, 
where  we  slept.     I  walked  soihe  six  miles  with  Fletcher 
after  we  got  there,  to  see  a  waterfall:  and  truly  it  was  a 
tuagnificeat  sight,  foaming  and  crashing  dowli  three  great 
t't<?ep8  of  riven  rock ;  leaping  ovei  the  fifst  ais  far  off  as  you 
I'ould  carry  vour  eye,,  and  rumbling  and  foaming  down 
iuto  a  dizzy  pool  below'  you,  with  a  deafening  roar.    To- 
day we  have  had  a  loufrhey  of  between  fifty  and  sixty 
uiiles,   through  the  bleakest   and  most  desolate   part  of 
Scotland,  where  the  hilltops  are  still  fcoveired  with  great 
patches  of  snow,  and  tlie  road  winds  over  steep  nit)untain 
jiasses  and  on  the  brink  of  deep'  brooks  and  precipices. 
The  cold  all  day  has  been  intense,  and  th6  rain  sometimes 
most  violent.     It  has  been  impossible  to  keep  warm,  by 
any  means;    even    whisky    failed;    the    wind    wafe    too 
piercing  even  for  that,     yne  stage  of  ten  mile^,  over  a 
jilace  called  the  Biaclv-mouht,  took  us  twb  houts  and  a  half 
lo  do;  and  when  We  came  to  ?i  lone,  public  called  the 
Kmg^s-houije^  at  the  entrance  to  Glencoe — ^this  was  about 
three  o^clock — ^we  were  well-nigh  itozen." ,  We  got  a  fire 
(lireclly,   and   iii   twenty   minutes   they   served   us   some 
famous   kippered  "salinon,   bi^oiled;   a.  broiled   fowl;    hot 
mutton,   ham,    and    poached   eggs;    pancakes;   oatcakes; 
wheaten  bread,;  butter;  bottled  porter;  hot  water,  lump 
tugar,  and  whiskey ;  of  which  we  made  a  very  hearty  meal. 
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All  the  way  the  road  had  been  among  moors  and  moun- 
tains with  huge  masses  of  rock,  which  fell  down  God 
knows  where,  sprinkling  the  ground  in  every  direction, 
and  giving  it  the  aspect  of  the  burial  place  of  a  race  of 
giants.  Now  and  then  we  passed  a  hut  or  two,  with 
neither  window  nor  chimney,  and  the  smoke  of  the  peat 
fire  rolling  out  at  the  door.  But  there  were  not  six  of 
these  dwellings  in  a  dozen  miles;  and  anything  so  bleak 
and  wild  and  mighty  in  its  loneliness,  as  the  whole  country, 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive.  Glencoe  itself  is  perfectly 
terrible.  The  pass  is  an  awful  place.  It  is  shut  in  on 
each  side  by  enormous  rocks  from  which  great  torrent r^ 
come  rushing  down  in  all  directions.  In  amongst  these 
rocks  on  one  side  of  the  pass  (the  left  as  we.  came)  there 
are  scores  of  glens,  high  up,  which  form  such  haunts  a^^ 
you  might  imagine  yourself  wandering  in,  in  the  very 
height  and  madness  of  a  fever.  They  will  live  in  m}' 
dreams  for  years — ^I  was  going  to  say  as  long  as  I  live, 
and  I  seriously  think  so.  The  very  recollection  of  them 
makes  me  shudder.  .  .  .  Well,  I  will  not  bore  you  with 
.  my  impressions  of  these  tremendous  wilds,  but  they  really 
are  fearful  in  their  grandeur  and  amazing  solitude.  Wales 
is  a  mere  toy  compared  with  them." 

The  impression  made  upon  him  by  the  Pass  of  Glencoe 
was  not  overstated  in  this  letter.  It  continued  with  him; 
and,  even  where  he  expected  to  find  IN'ature  in  her  most 
desolate  grandeur,  on  the  dreary  waste  of  an  American 
prairie,  his  imagination  went  back  with  a  higher  satis- 
faction to  Glencoe.  But  his  experience  of  it  is  not  yet 
completely  told.  The  sequel  was  in  a  letter  of  two  days 
later  date  from  "  Dalmally,  Sunday,  July  the  eleventh. 
1841." 

"  As  there  was  no  place  of  this  name  in  our  route,  you 
will  be  surprised  to  see  it  at  the  head  of  this  present 
writing.  But  our  being  here  is  a  part  of  such  moving 
accidents  by  flood  and  field  as  will  astonish  you.  If  you 
should  happen  to  have  your  hat  on,  take  it  oAl,  that  your 
hair  may  stand  on  end  without  any  interruption.'  To  get 
from  Ballyhoolish  (as  I  am  obliged  to  spell  it  when 
Fletcher  is  not  in  the  way;  and  he  is  out  at  this  moment) 
to  Oban,  it  is  necessary  to  cross  two  ferries,  one  of  which 
is  an  arm  of  the  sea,  eight  or  ten  miles  broad.     Into  this 
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feiry^boat^    pasaengcr&,    carriages,    horses,    and   all,    get 
bodily,  and  are  got  across  by  hook  or  by  crook  if  the 
weather  be  reasonably  fine.    Yesterday  morning,  however, 
it  blew  such  a  strong  gale  that  the  landlord  of  the  inn, 
where  we  had  paid  for  horses  all  the  way  to  Oban  (thirty 
miles),  honestly  came  upstairs  just  as  we  were  starting, 
with  the  money  in  his  hand,  and  told  ns  it  would  be  im«- 
possible  to  cross.     There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to 
come  back  five  and  ttiirty  miles,  through  Glencoe  and  In- 
verouran,  to  a  place  called  Tyndrum^  whence  a  road  twelve 
miles  long  crosses  to  Dalmally,  which  is  sixteen  miles  from 
Inverary.     Accordingly  we  turned  back,  and  in  a  great 
storm  of  wind  and  rain  began  to  retrace  the  dreary  road 
we  had  come  the  day  before...  .  ^  I  was.  not  at  all  ill 
pleased  to  have  to  come  again  through  that  awful  Glencoe. 
If  it  had  been  tremendous  on  the  previous  day,  yesterday 
it  was  perfectly  horrific.    It  had  rained  all  night,  and  was 
raining  then,  as  it  only  does  in  these  parts.    Through  the 
whole  glen,  which  is  ten  miles  long,  torrents  were  boiling 
and  foaming,  and  sending  up  in  every  direction  spray  like 
the  smoke  of  great  fires.    They  were  rushing  down  every 
hill  and  mountain  side,  and  tearing  like  devils  across  the 
path,  and  down  into  the  depths  of  the  rocks.     Some  of 
the  hills  looked  as  if  they  were  full  of  silver,  and  had 
cracked  in  a  hundred  places.     Others  as  if  they  were 
frightened,  and  had  broken  out  into  a  deadly  sweat.    In 
others  there  was  ilo  compromise  or  division  of  streams, 
but  one  great  torrent  came  roaring  down  with  a  deafening 
noise,  and  a  rushing  of  water  that  was  quite  appalling.   Such 
a  spaety  in  short  (that's. the  country  word),  has  not  been 
known  for  many  years,  and  the  sights  and  sounds  were 
beyond  descriptioxi.     The  postboy  was  not  at  all  at  his 
ease,  and  the  horses  were  very  much  frightened  (as  well 
they  might  be)  by  the  perpetual  raging  and  roaring;  one 
of  tbem  started. as  we  came  down  a  steep  place,  and  we 
were  within  that  much  (-- — -)  of  tuinbling  over  a  preci- 
pice; just  then,  too,  the  drag  broke,  and  we  were  obliged 
to  go  on  as  we  b^st  could,  without'  it :  getting  out  every 
DOW  and  then,  and  hanging  on  at.  the  back  of  the  carriage 
to  prevent  its  rolling  down  too  fast,  and  going  Heaven 
knows  whcEe.     Well,  in  this  Jpleagant  state  of  things  we 
came  to  King'a-house  again,  having  been  four  hours  doing 
the  sixteea  milQs.    The  rumble  where  Tom  sat  was  by  this 
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time  so  full  of  water,  that  he  was  obliged  to  borrow  a 
gimlet,  and  bore  holes  in  the  bottom  to  let  it  run   out. 
The  horses  that  were  to  take  ns  on,  were  out  upon  the- 
hills,  somewhere  within  ten  miles  round ;  and  three  or  four 
bare-legged  fellows  went  out  to  look  for  ^em,  while  we 
sat  by  the  fire  and  tried  to  dry  ourselves.    At'  last  we  got 
off  t^ain   (without  the  drag  and  with  a  broken  spring, 
no  smith  living  within  ten  miles),  and  went  limping  on 
to  Inverouran,    In  the  first  thtee  miles  we  were  in  a  ditch 
and  out  again,  and  lost  a  horse^s  shoe.     AH  this  time  it 
never  onoe  left  off  raining ;  and  was  very  windy^  very  cold, 
very  misty,  and  most  intensely  diismai.     So  we  erosseil 
the  Black-mount,  and  came  to  a  place  we  had  passed  the 
day  before,  wh^re  a  rapid  river  runs  over  a  bed  of  broken 
rock.     Now  this  river,  sir,  had  a  bridge  last  winter,   but 
the  bridge  broke  down  when  the  thaw  came,  and  has  never 
since  been  mended;  so  travellers  cross  upon  a  little  plat-    i 
form,  made  of  rough  deal  planks  stretching  from  rock    ' 
to  rock;  and  carriages  and  horses  ford  the  water,  at  a    I 
certain  point.     As  the  platform  is  the  reverse  of  steady    i 
(we  had  proved  this  the  day  before),  is  very  slippery,  and 
affords  anything  but  a  pleasant  footing,  having  only  a    I 
trembling  little  rail  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  nothing    I 
between  it  and  the  foaming  stream,  Kate  [Mr^.  Diokens] 
decided  to  remain  in  the  carriage,  and  trust  herself   to    ' 
the  wheels  rather  than  to  her  feet.-    Fletcher  and  I  got    I 
out,  and  it  was  going  away,  when  I  advised  her,  as  I  had 
done  several  times  before,  to  come  with  us;  for  I  saw  that    j 
the  water  was  very  high,  the  current  being  greatly  swollen    ; 
by  the  rain,  and  that  the  postboy  had  be^n  eyeing  it  in  a    ' 
very  disconcerted  manner  for  the  last  half  hour.     This 
decided  her  to  come  out;  and  Fletcher,  she,  Tom,  and  I,    ! 
began  to  cross,  while  the  carriage  went  about  a  quatter  of    ! 
a  mile  down  the  bank,  in  search  of  i  shallow  pl^e»-    The 
•platform  shook  so  much  that  we  could  only  oome  Adross    i 
two  at  a  time,  and  then  it  felt  as  if  it  vrefte  hrnig  on    , 
springs.     As  to  the  wind  and  rain!  .  j  .  well,  piit  into    \ 
one  gust' all  the  wind*  and  raiil  you  ever  saw  and  heard, 
and  you'll  have  some  faint  notion'  of  it!    When  We  got 
safely,  to  the  opposite  bank,  therd  cam^  riding  up  a  wild    i 
highlander  in  a  great  plaid,  whom  we  recognised  as  the    ; 
landlord  of  the  inn,  and  who  without  taking  the  least 
>^  ol  xm  went  dashing  ou^  wifk  the  plaid  he  was 
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wrapped  in  titi'eamiiig  in  the  wind,  screeching  In  (Jaelic  to 
the  postboy  on  the  Opposiite  bank,  and  making  the  most 
franlio  gedtnttea  Voii  ever  gax^r,  in  which  he  was  joined  by 
Home  other  wild  man  on  foot,  who  had  coine  across  by  a 
nhort  dUt,  kneenleei)  in  mire  and  water.  As  "we  began  to 
see  what  this  meant,  we  (that  is,  Fletcher  and  1)  scrambled 
on  after  th^m,  White  the  boy,  horfees.  and  Carriage  were 
plunging  in.  the  Water,  which  left  only  the .  horse?  heads 
and  the  boy's  body  Visible.  By  the  time  we  got  np  to  th^m, 
the  man  on  horseback  and  th<^  men  on  foot  were?  perfectly 
nrnd  with  pantomime;  for  as  to  any  of  their  shouts  being 
lioard  by  the  boy,  the  Water  m^de*  feilth  a  great  noise  that 
I  hey  might  as  well  have  been  dumb.  It  made  me  quite 
sick  to  think  how  I  should  have  felt  if  Kate  had  been 
inside.  The  carriage  went  rjo^nd  and  round  like  a  great 
stone,  the  boy  was  as  pale  a^  dtath,  the  horses  were  strug- 
gling and  plashing  and  snorting  like  sea-animals,  and  we 
were  all  roaring  to  the  driver  to  throw  himself  off  and'  let 
thchi  and  the  coach  go  to  the' devil.  When  suddenly  it  came 
all  right  (having  got  into  shallow  water),  and,  all  tumbling 
and  dripping  and  Jogging  from  side  to  side,  climbed  up 
to  the  dry  land.  I  assure  yotl  We  looked  rather  queer,  as 
we  wiped  our  faces  and  stared  at  each  other  in  a  little 
cluster  round  abotttit.  It  seemed  that  the  man  on  horse- 
Imck  had  been  looking  at  u»  through  a  tptecOpe  as  we 
eame  to  the  track,  and  knowing  that  the  place  Was  very 
dangerous,  and  seeing  that  we  meant  to  bring  the  carriage, 
had  come  on  at  a  great  gallop  to  show  the  driver  the  only 
place  where  he  coiild  cro^s.  By  the  time  he  dame  up,  the 
man  had  taken  the  water  at  a  wrong  place,  and  in  a  word 
was  ad  nearly  drowned  (with  carriage,  horses,  luggage, 
and  all)  aft  ever  man  was.    Was  this  a  good  adventure? 

"We  all  went  on  to  the  inn — ^the  wild  man  galloping 
on  first,  to  get  a  fire  lighted— and  there  We  dined  bn  !Sgg^ 
and  bacon,  Oatcake,  and  whiskey;  and  changed  and  drioi 
mirselved.  The  place  was  a  niere  knot  of  little  outhoilses, 
and  in  one  of  these  there  were  fifty  highlanders  all  dtunh 
. .  .  Some  were  drovers,  some  pipers,  and.  some  workmen 
t'ngaged  to  build  a  hunting-lodge  for  Lord  Bi^adalbane 
hard  by,  Who  had  been  ■  driven  in  by  stress  of  weather. 
One  wa.^  a  paper-hanger.  He  had  come  out  three  days 
ix'fore  to  piaper  the  inn-s  best  room,  a  chamber  almost 
large  enough  to 'keep  a  Newfoundland  dog  in;  and,  from 
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the  first  half  hour  after  his  arrival  to  that  moment,  had 
been  hopelessly  and  irreclaimably  drunk.  They  were  lying 
about  in  all  directions:  on  forms,  on  the  ground,  about 
a  loft  overhead,  round  the  turf -fire  wrapped  in  plaids,  on 
the  tables,  and  under  them.  We  paid  our  bill,  thanked 
our  host  very  heartily,  gave  some  money  to  his  children, 
and  after  an  hour's  rest  came  on  again.  At  ten  o'clock 
at  night,  we  reached  this  place,  and  were  overjoyed  to  find 
quite  an  English  inn,  with  good  beds  (thqae.  we  have  slept 
on,  yet,  have  always  been  of  styaw),  and  every  possible 
comfort.  We  breakfasted  this  morning  at  half-past  ten, 
and  at  three  go  on  to  Inverary  to  dinner." 


IX. 

The  notion  of  America  was  in  his  mind  when  he  first 
projected  the  "  Clock,"  and  a  very  hearty  letter  from 
Washington  Irving  about  little  Nell  and  the  ^*  Curiosity 
Shop,"  expressing  the  delight  with  his  writings  and  the 
yearnings  for  biniself  which  had  indeed  been  pouring  in 
upon  him  for  some  time  from  every  part  of  the  States, 
had  very  strongly  revived  it.  He  answered  Irving  with 
more  than  his  own  warmth:  unable  to  thank  him  enough 
for  his  cordial  and  generous  praise,  or  to  tell  him  what 
lasting  gratification  it  had  given.  After  interchange  of 
these  letters  the  subject  was  frequently  revived;  upon  his 
return  from  Scotland  it  began  to  take  shape  as  a  thing 
that  somehow  or  other,  at  no  very  distant  date,  miLSt  he; 
and  at  last,  near  the  end  of  a  letter  filled  with  many  un- 
important things,  the  announcement,  doubly  underlined, 
came  to  me. 

The  decision  once  taken,  he  was  in  his  usual  fever  until 
its  difficulties  were  disposed  of.  The  objections  to  separa- 
tion from  the  children  led  at  first  to  the  notion  of  taking 
them,  but  this  was  as  quickly  abandoned;  and  what  re- 
mained to  be  overcome  yielded  readily  to  the  kind  offices 
of  Macready,  the  ofiEer  of  whose  home  to  the  little  ones 
during  the  time  of  absence,  though  not  accepted  to  the 
full  extent,  gave  yet  the  assurance  needed  to  quiet  natural 
apprehensions.  All  this,  including  an  arrangement  for 
publication  of  such  notes  as  might  occur  to  him  on  the 
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journey,  took  but  a  few  days;  and  I  was  reading  in  my 
chambers  a  letter  he  had  written  the  previous  day  from 
Broadstairs,  when  a  note  from  him  Teached  me,  written 
that  morning  in  London,  to  tell  me  he*  was  on  his  way  to 
take  share  of  my  breakfast.  He  had  come  overland  by 
(•anterbury  after  posting  his  first  letter;  had  seen  Macready 
t!ie  previous  night;  and  had  completed  some  part  of  the 
arrangements.  This  mode  of  rapid  procedure  was  char- 
acteristic of  him  at  all  similar  times. 

"  Now ''  (19th  September,  1841)  ''  to  astonish  you.  After 
balancing,  considering,  and  weighing  the  matter  in  every 
ix)int  of  view,  I  have  made  up  my  mind  (with  God's 
leave)  to  go  to  America — and  to  start  as  soon  after 
Christmas  as  it  will  be  safe  to  go.'' 

We  had  some  days  of  much  enjoyment  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  the  Britannia,  which  wis  to  take  the  travellers 
from  us  in  January,  brought  over  to  them  in  December 
all  sorts  of  cordialities,  anticipations  and  stretchings-forth 
of  hands,  in  token  of  the  welcome  awaiting  them.  On 
Xew-Year's^eve  they  dined  with  me,  and  I  with  them  on 
Xew-Year's-day ;  when  we  sealed  up  his  wine  cellar,  after 
opening  -therein  some  sparkling  Moselle  in  honour  of  the 
{^remony,  and  drinking  it  then  and  there  to  his  happy 
return.  Jfext  morning  (it  was  a  Sunday)  I  accompanied 
them  to  Liverpool^  Maclise  having  been  suddenly  stayed 
bv  his  mother's  death ;  the  intervening  day  and  its  occupa- 
tions have  been  humorously  sketched  in  his  American 
book;  and  on  the  fourth  they  sailed. 

He  stood  out  against  sickness  only  for  the  day  following 
that  on  which  they  sailed.  For  the  three  following  days 
he  kept  his  bed ;  miserable  enough ;  and  had  not,  until  the 
^righth  day  of  the  voyage,  six  days  before  the  date  of  his 
letter,  been  able  to  get  to  work  at  the  dinner  table.  What 
he  then  observed  of  his  fellow-travellers,  and  had  to  tell 
of  their  life  on  board,  has  been  set  forth  in  his  "  Notes  " 
vith  delightful  humour ;  but  in  its  first  freshness  I  re- 
ceived it  in  this  letter,  and  some  whimsical  passages,  then 
suppressed,  there  will  be  no  harm  in  printing  now. 

"We  have  eighty-six  passengers;  and  such  a  strange 
collection  of  beasts  never  was  got  together  upon  the  sea, 
uince  the  days  of  the  Ark.    I  have  never  beeu  in  the  saloon 
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siace  the  first  day ;  the  iioise,  the  smeU,  and  the  closeness 
being  quite  iatolerable..  I  have  m\y  hmi  on  deck  once! — 
and  then  I  was  surprieed  anddisappctiuted.at  the  small* 
ness  q£  the  panoranaja.  The  sea,  runniiig  as  it  doe?  and 
has  done,  is  very  stupendous,  and  viewed  from  the  air  or 
some  great  height  would  be  grand  no  doubt.  But  seen 
from  the  wet  and  rolling  decks,  in  this  weather  and  the>^ 
circumstances,  it  only  impresses  one  giddily  and  painfully. 
I  was  very  glad  to  turn  away,  and  come  below  again- 

^^  I  have  established  myself >  from  the  firdt^  in  the  ladies' 
cabin— you  renaember  it  ?  I'll  degcribe  its  other  occupants, 
and  our  way  of  passing  the  time,  to  you.. 

*^  First,  for  the  oocupants,  Kate^  and  I,  and  Anue — 
when  she  is  out  of  bed,  which  is  pot  often*  A  queer  little 
Scotch  body,  a  Mrs.  P — ,  whose  husband  is  a  silversmith 
in  New  York.  He  married  her  at  Glasgow  thi'e^  years 
ago,  and  bolted  the  day  after  the  weddings  being  (which 
be  had  not  told  her)  heavily  in  debt.  Since  then  she  has 
been  living  with  her  mother;  and  she  is  now  going  out 
under  the  protection  of  a  male  cousin,  to  give  him  a  year's 
trial.  If  she  is  not  comfortiable  at  Ihe  expiration  of  that 
time,  she  means  to  go  back  to  Scotland  again.  A  Mrs. 
B — ,  about  twenty  years  old,  whose  husband  is  on  board 
with  her.  He  is  a  young  Englishman  domiciled  in  New 
York,  and  by  trade  (as  well  as  I  can  make  out)  $,  woollen- 
draper.  They  have  been  married  a  fprttiight,  A  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  O — ^  marvellously  fond  of  each  other,  complete  the 
oatalogue.  Mrs.  C—  I  have  settled,  is  a  publican^s  daugh- 
ter, and  Mr.  C —  is  running  away  with  her,  the  till,  the 
time-piece  off  the  bar  mantel-shelf,  the  mother^s  gold 
watch  from  the  pocket  at  the  head  of  the  bed ;  and  other 
miscellaneous  property.  Tlije  women  are  all  pretty;  un- 
usually pretty.  I  never  saw  8«kch  good  facee  together,  any- 
wbere.^^ 

Their  "  way  of  passing  the  time  ^'  will  be  found  in  the 
*^  Notes  "  much  as  it  wa&  written  to  me ;  exeept  that  there 
was  one  point  connected  with  the  card-playing  which  ho 
feared  might  overtax  tl)ie  credulity  of  his  readers,  but 
which  he  protected  bad  occurred  more  than  onoe»  *^  Apro- 
pos of  rolling,  I  have  forgotten  to  mention  that  in  play- 
ing whist  we  are  obliged  to  put  the  tricks  in  our  pocl«^(^. 
to  keep  them  f ram  dis*appearing  altogether ;  and  tliat  fivt» 
or  Hi^  tiruos  in  the  course  of  qvery  rubber  we  are  all  flung 
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from  our  seats^  roll  out  at  diflferent  doors,  and  keep  on 
rolling  until  we  are  picked  up  by  stewards.  This  has 
become  such  a  matter  of  course,  that  we  go  through  it 
with  perfect  gravity ;  and  when  we  are  bolstered  up  on  our 
sofas  again,  resuihe  our  conversation  or  our  game  at  th^ 
point  where  it  was  interrupted.'^  The  njews  that-  excited 
them  from  day  to  day,  too,  of  which  little  more  than  a 
hint  appears  in  the  "^^Totes^^*  is  worth  giving  93, originally 
written. 

"x\s  for  news,  we  have  more  of  that  than  you  wpuld 
think  for.  One  man  lost  fourteen  pounds  at  vingt-un 
in  the  saloon  yesterday,  or  another  got  drunk  before 
dinner  was  over,  or  another  was  blinded  with  lobster  sauce 
spilt  over  him  by  the  steward,  or  another  ha4  a  fall  on 
deck  and  fainted.  The  ship's  OQok  T^as  drunk  yesterd^aj^ 
morning  (having  got  at  spine  aalt-water-dainaged  whl^- 
key),  and  the  captain  ordered  the  boatswain  to  play. upon 
him  with  the  hose  of  the  fire  engine  until  he  roared  for 
mercy — which  he  didn't  get ;  for  he  was  sentenced  to  look 
out,  for  four  hours  at  a  stretch  for  four  nights  running, 
without  a  great-coat,  and  to  ha,ve  his  grog  stopped.  Four 
dozen  plates  were  broken  at  dinner.  One  steward,  fell 
'Ifiwn  the  ca})in-stairs  with  a  round  of  beef,  and  injure^ 
his  foot  severely.  Another  steward  fell  down  after  him, 
and  cut  his  eye  open.  The  baker's  taken  ill:  so  is  the 
pastry-cook,  A  new  man,  sick  to  death,  has  been  required 
to  fill  the  place  of  the  latter  officer,  and  has  be^n  dragged 
out  of  bed  and  propped  up  in  a  little  house  upon,  deck, 
between  two  casks,  and  ordered  (the  captain  standing  ov^r 
l)im)  to  make  and  roll  out  pie-crust;  which  he  protests^ 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  it  is  death  to  him  in  his  bitious  state 
to  look  at.  Twelve  dozen  of  bottled  porter  has  got  loo^e 
upon  deck,  and  the  bottles  are  rolling  about  distractedly, 
overhead.  Lord  Mulgrave  (a  handsome  fellow,  by  the 
l)y,  to  look  at,  and  nothing  but  a  good  'un  to  go)  laid  a 
wager  with  twenty-five  other  men  last  night,  whose  berths^ 
like  his,  are  in  the  fore-cabin  which  can  only  be  got  at 
hy  crossing  the  deck,  that  he  would  reach  his  cabin  first 
Watchas  were  set  by  the  captain's,  and  they  sallie^  fo.rth,, 
wrapped  up  in  coats  and  storm-ca])s.  The  sea  broke  oyer 
till'  ship  so  violently,  that  they  were  five-and'ttventy 
mJiiutes  holding  on  by  the  hand-rail  at  the  starboard 
paddle-box,  drenched  to  the  skin  by  every  wave,  and  not 
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daring  to  go  on  or  come  back,  lest  they  should  be  wasJiocl 
overboard.  News!  A  dozen  murders  in  town  would n '•I 
interest  us  half  as  much/' 

Nevertheless  their  excitements  were  not  over.     At  ±l\c 
very  end  of  the  voyage  came  an  incident  very  lightly 
touched  in  the  "  Notes/'  but  more  freely  told  to  me  undor 
date  of  the  21st  January.    "  We  were  running  into  Halifax 
harbour   on   Wednesday   night,    with   little   wind    and      a. 
bright  moon;  had  made  the  light  at  its  outer  entranoe. 
and  given  the  ship  in  charge  to  the  pilot;  were  playing 
our  rubber,  all   in  good   spirits    (for  it  had  been  com- 
paratively smooth  for  some  days,  with  tolerably  dry  decks 
and  other   unusual   comforts),   when   suddenly   the   ship 
STRUCK !    A  rush  upon  deck  followed  of  course.    The  nioii 
(I  mean  the  crew!  think  of  this)  were  kicking  off  their 
shoes  and  throwing  off  their  jackets  preparatory  to  swim- 
ming ashore;  the  pilot  was  beside  himself;  the  passengers 
dismayed;  and  everything   in  the  most,  intolerable  con- 
fusion and  hurry.    Breakers  were  roaring  ahead;  the  land 
within  a  couple  of  hundred  yards;  and  the  vessel  dri?in«T: 
upon  the  surf,  although  her  paddles  were  worked  back- 
wards, and  everything  done  to  stay  her  course.     It  is  not 
the  custom  of  steamers,  it  seems,  to  have  an  anchor  ready. 
An  accident  occurred  in  getting  ours  over  the  sides;  and 
for  half  an  hour  we  were  throwing  up  rockets,  burninsj:     ,' 
blue  lights,  and  firing  signals  of  distress,  all  of  whicli 
remained  unanswered,  though  we  were  so  close  to  the  shore 
that  we  could  see  the  waving  branches  of  the  trees.    AH 
this  time,  as  we  veered  about,  a  man  was  heaving  the  lead 
every  two  minutes ;  the  depths  of  water  constantly  decreas- 
ing;  and   nobody   self-possessed   but    [Captain]    Hewitt. 
They  let  go  the  anchor  at  last,  got  out  a  boat,  and  sent 
her  ashore  with  the  fourth  officer,  the  pilot,  and  four  men 
aboard,  to  try  and  find  out  where  we  were.    The  pilot  had 
no  idea;  but  Hewitt  put  his  little  finger  upon  a  certain 
part  of  the  chart,  and  was  as  confident  of  the  exact  spot 
^  though  he  had  never  been  there  in  his  life)  as  if  he  had 
Jived   tliere  from  infancy.     The  boat's  return  about  an 
jiour  afterwards  proved  him  to  be  quite  right.    We  had 
^ot  into  a  place  called  the  Eastern  Passage,  in  a  sudden 
-fog  and  through  the  pilot's  folly.     We  had  struck  upon 
^    rnud-bank,  and  driven  into  a  perfect  little  pond,  sur- 
j-ounded  by  banks  and  rocks  and  shoals  of  all  kmds; 
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V father  k  what  they  call  ^soft' — which  means  that  the 
-ky  is  a  vast  watGr-spotii;  that  never  leaves  bff  emptying 
itself;  and  the  liquor  has  no  nior^  effect  than  Water.  .  .  . 
1  don't  bore  yoii  Ivith  accounts  of  Ben  this  ^nd  that,  and 
Lochs  of  all  sorts  of  names,  but  this  is  a  Wonderful  region. 
The  way  the  mists  were  stalking  about  t6-day,  and  the 
L'louds  lying  down  upon  the  hills ;  the  de6p  glens,  the  high 
nxjks,  the  rushing  Wsiterfalls,  and  the  roaring  rivers 
down  in  deep  gulfs  below;  were  all  stupendous.  This 
house  is  wedged  round  by  great  heights  that  are  lost  in 
the  clouds;  and  the  loch,  twelve  miles  lorig^  stretches  out 
iU  dreary  length  before  the  windows.  In  my  liext  I  shall 
soar  to  the  sublime,  perhaps ;  in  this  here  present  writing 
1  confine  myself  to  the  ridiculoiis.^' 

His  next  letter;  bore  the  date  of  ^^  Ballechelish,  Friday 

pvening,   nintli   July,    1841,   half-past   nine,   p.m.,^^   and 

feeribed  what  we  had  often  longed  to  s6e  together,  th6 

Pass  of  Glencoe.  ,  .  .  ^^  We  left  Loch-earh-head  last  night, 

and  went  to  a  place  called  Killin,  eight  miles  from  it, 

where  we  slept.     I  walked  soitie  ^ix  miles  with  Fletcher 

after  we  got  there,  to  see  a  waterfall:  and  truly  it  was  a 

magnificent  sight,  foaming  and  crashing  dowh  three  groat 

-teeps  of  riven  rock ;  leaping  over  the  iitst  as  far  off  as  you 

loiild  carry  your  eye,,  and  rumbling  and  foaming  down 

into  a  dizzy  pool  helow  you,  with  a  deafening  roar.    To- 

Jay  we  have  had  a .  journey  of  between  fifty  and  sixty 

miles,  through  the  Weakest   and  most  desolate   part   of 

Stotlandj,  where  the  hill'-tops  are  still  Covered  with  great 

|>atches  of  snow,  and  the  road  winds  over  steep  niountain 

passes  and  on  the  brink  of  deep'  brooks  and  precipice."^. 

Tlie  cold  all  day  !has  been  tniense,  and  th6  rain  sometimes 

uiQgt  violent.     It  has  beeii  impossible  to  keep  warm,  by 

any  means;    even   whisky    failed;    the    wind    was    too 

I'iercmg  even  for  thiat.     yne  stage  of  ten  miles,  over  a 

jilace  called  the  ^lacl<:-mouht,  took  us  two  houts  and  a  half 

to  do;  and  wheh  AVeca'me  to  ^  lotie,  public  called  the 

King^s-house,  at  thq  entrance  to  Glencoe — this  was  about 

three  o^cloek — ^we  were  well-nigli  irozen.' ,  We  got  a  fire 

Jirectly,    and   in   twenty   minuties   they   served   us   some 

famous  kippered   salnion,   broiled ;    a   broiled   fowl ;    hot 

mutton,   ham,    and    poached   eggs;    pancakes;    oatcakes; 

wheaten  bread;  butter;  bottled  porter;  hot  Water,  lump 

^^gar,  and  whiskey ;  of  which  we  made  a  vei-y  hearty  meal. 
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hotit  at  least)  working  in.    I  was  standing  in  full  fig 
the  paddle-box  beside  the  captain,  Staring  about  me,  whe: 
suddenly,  long  before  we  were  moored  to  the  wharf,  a  doze: 
men  came  leaping  on  board  at  the  peril  of  their  lives,  wit' 
great  bundles  of  newspapers  under  their  arms;  worst e< 
comforters  (very  much  the  worse  for  wear)  round  thei 
necks ;  and  so  forth.    ^  Aha !  ^  says  I,  ^  this  is  like  onr  Lon 
don  Bridge':  believing  of  course  that  these  visitors  wer( 
newsboys.    But  what  do  you  think  of  their  being  Editors  ?' 
And  what  do  you  think  of  their  tearing  violently  up  to* 
me  and  beginning  to  shake '  hands  like  madmen  ?     Oh  ! 
If  you  could  have  seen  how  I  wrung  their  wrists!     And 
if  you  could  but  know  how  I  hated"  one  man  in  very  dirty  j 
gaiters,  and  with  very  protruding  upper  teeth,  who  said  ' 
to  all  comers  after  him,  *  So  youVe  been  introduced  to 
our  friend  Dickens — eh?'     There  was  one  among  them, 
though,  who  really  was  of  use;  a  Doctor  S.,  editor  of  the 
- — -.    He  ran  off  here  (two  mil6s  at  least),  and  ordered 
rooms  and  dinner.     And  in  course  of  time  Kate,  and  I, 
And  Lord  Mulgrave  (who  was  going  back  to  his  regiment 
at  Montreal  on  Monday,  and  had  agreed  to  live  with  us 
in  the  meanwhile)  sat  down  in  a  spacious  and  handsome 
room  to  a  very  handsome  dinner,  'bating  peculiarities  of 
putting  on  table,  and  had  forgotten  the  ship  entirely.     A 
Mr.  Alexander,  to  whom  I  had  written  from  England, 
promising  to  sit  for  a  portrait,  was  on  board  directly  we 
touched  the  land,  and  brought  us  here  in  hie  carriage. 
Then,,  after  sending  a  present  of  most  beautiful  flowers, 
he  left  us  to  ourselves,  and  we  thanked  him  for  it/' 

"  *  It  is  no  nonsense,  and  no  common  feeling,^  wrote  Dr. 
Channing  to  me  yesterday.  'It  is  $11  heart  There  never 
was,  and  never  will  be,  such  a  triumph.^  And  it  is  a  good 
thing,  is  it  not,  ...  to  find  those  fancies  it  has  givea  me 
and  you  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  think  of,  at  the  core 
of  it  all?  It  makes  my  heart  quieter,  and  me  a  more 
retiring,  sober,  tranquil  man  to  watch  the  effect  of  those 
thoughts  in  all  this  noise  and  hurry,  even  than  if  I  sat, 
pen  in  hand,  to  put  them  down  for  the  first  time.  I  feel, 
in  the  best  aspects  of  this  welcome,  something  of  the 
presence  and  infl.uence  of  that  spirit  which  directs  my  life, 
and  through  a  heavy  sorrow  has  pointed  upward  with  im- 
changing  finger  for  more  tlian  four  years  past.     And  if 
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I  know  my  heart,  not  twenty  tintes  this  praise  would  move 
me  to  an  act  of  folly."  .... 

There  were  but  two  days  more  before  the  po^t  left  for 
England,  and  the  close  of  this. part  of  his  letter,  sketched 
the  engagements  that  awaited  him  on  leaving  Boston. 
*'  We  leave  here  next  Saturday.  We  go  to  a  plaoe  qallod 
Worcester,  about  seventy-five  miles  off,  to  the  house  of  the 
governor  of  this  place;  c^d  stay  with  him  all  Sunday. 
On  Monday  we  go  on  by  railroad  about  fifty  miles  farther 
to  a  town  called  Springfield,  where  I  am  mot  by  a  ^  recep- 
tion committee '  from  Hartford  twenty  miles  farther,  and 
carried  on  by  the  multitude;  I  am  sure  I  don't  know. how, 
but  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  they  appear  with  a  triumphal 
ear.  On  Wednesday  I  have  a  public  dinner  there.  On 
Friday  I  shall  be  obliged  to  present  myself  in  public  again, 
at  a  place  called  New  Haven,  about  tWrty  miles  farther. 
On  Saturday  evening  I  hope  to  be  at  New  York ;  and  there 
I  shall  stay  ten  days  or  a  fortnight.  You  will  suppose 
that  I  have  enough  to  do.  I  am  sitting  for  a  portrait  and 
for  a  bust,  I  have  the  corre^pondenc^e  of  a  secretary  of 
filate,  and  the;  engagements  of,  a  fashionable  ph;)'6ician.  I 
have  a  seoretajjy  whom  I  take; on  with  me.  He  is  a  young 
man  of  the  name  of  Q. ;  was  strongly  recommended  to  me ; 
ij»  most  modest,  obliging,  silent,  and  willing;  and  does 
lii^  work  well. ,  He  boards  and  lodges  at  my  expense  when 
ve  travel ;  and  his  .salary  is  ten  dollars  per  month — about 
two  pounds  five  of  our  English  money..  There  will  be 
dinners  and  balls  at  Washington,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
and  I  believe  every^vher^.  In  Canada,  I  have  promised 
to  play  at  the  tl^eatre  with  the  .ofiicers,  ;for  the  benefit  of 
a  cbaj-ity.  W^  are  already  weary,  at  times,  past, all  ex- 
prfcioion;  and  I  finish  this.by  m^ns  of  a  pious,  fraud* .  We 
were  engaged  to  a  party,  and  have  written  to  say  we  are 
both  desperately  il,L..  ,  .  ^  Well,' J  can. fancy  you  saying, 
*bnt  about  his  impression^  of  Boston  and  the  Americans?  ^ 
^f  the  latter,  I  will  not  say  a  word  until  .1  have  seen 
Jnore  of  them,  and  baye  goae  into  the  interior..  I  will 
only  say,  now,  that  we  haye  never  yet  been  i^equired  to 
diae  at  a  table  d'h&tej  that,  thua  f ar, .  our  rooms  are  as 
much  our  own  here,  as  they  w<>nli  be  at  the  Clarendon; 
that  but  for  an  odd  phrase  now  and  .then— $uch  as  Snap 
^f  cold  weather;  a  tongue^  man  for  a. talkative  fellow; 
P(tssil)kf  ^  a  solitary  interrpgation;. and  Yes?  for  ind««d 
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— I  should  have  marked,  so  far,  no  difference  whatever 
between  the  parties  here  and  those  I  have  left  behind. 
The  women  are  very  beautiful,  but  they  soon  fade;  the 
general  breeding  is  neither  stiff  nor  forward;  the  good 
nature,  universal.  If  you  ask  the  way  to  a  place— of  some 
common  waterside  man,  who  don^t  know  you  from  Adam 
— he  turns  and  goes  with  you.  Universal  deference  i^^ 
paid  to  ladies;  and  they  walk  about  at  all  seasons,  wholly 
unprotected.  .  .  .  This  hotel  is  a  trifle  smaller  than  Fins- 
bury  Square;  and  is  made  so  infernally  hot  (I  use  the 
expression  advisedly)  by  means  of  a  furnace  with  pipei^ 
running  through  the  passages,  that  we  can  hardly  bear  it. 
There  are  no  curtains  to  the  beds,  or  to  the  bedroom 
windows.  I  am  told  there  never  are,  hardly,  all  through 
America.  The  bedrooms  are  indeed  very  bare  of  furniture. 
Ours  is  nearly  as  large  as  your  great  room,  and  has  a  ward- 
robe in  it  of  painted  wood  not  larger  (I  appeal  to  K.)  than 
an  English  watch-box.  I  slept  in  this  room  for  two  nights, 
quite  satisfied  with  the  belief  that  it  was  a  shower-bath.'' 

The  last  addition  made  to  this  letter,  from  which  many 
most  vivid  pages  of  the  "  Notes  ^^  (among  them  the  bright 
quaint  picture  of  Boston  streets)  were  taken  with  small 
alteration,  bore  date  the  29th  of  January.  "I  hardly 
know  what  to  add  to  all  this  long  and  unconnected  history. 
Dana,  the  author  of  that  *  Two  Years  before  the  MasC 
is  a  very  nice  fellow  indeed ;  and  in  appearance  not  at  all 
the  man  you  would  expect.  He  is  short,  mild-looking, 
and  has  a  care-worn  face.  His  father  is  exactly  like 
George  Cruikshank  after  a  night's  jollity-— only  shorter. 
The  professors  at  the  Cambridge  university,  Longfellow, 
Felton,  Jared  Sparks,  are  noble  fellows.  So  is  Kenyon*s 
friend,  Ticknor.  Bancroft  is  a  famous  man;  a  straight- 
forward, manly,  earnest  heart.  Doctor  Channing  I  will 
tell  you  more  of,  after  I  have  breakfasted  alone  with  him 
next  Wednesday.  .  .  .  Sumner  is  of  great  service  to  me. 
.  .  .  The  president  of  the  Senate  here  presides  at  my  i 
dinner  on  Tuesday.  Lord  Mulgrave  lingered  with  us  till  | 
last  Tuesday  (we  had  our  little  captain  to  dinner  on  the 
Monday),  and  then  went  on  to  Canada.  Kate  is  quite 
well,  and  so  is  Anne,  whose  smartness  surpasses  belief. 
They  yearn  for  home,  and  so  do  I. 

"  Of  course  you  will  not  see  in  the  papers  any  tme 
account  of  our  voyage^  for  they  ke^p  the*dangers  of  the 
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passage,  when  there  are  any,  very  quiet.  I  observed  so 
many  perils  peculiar  to  steamers  that  I  am  still  undecided 
whether  we  shall  not  return  by  one  of  the  New  York 
liners.  On  the  night  of  the  storm,  I  was  wondering 
within  myself  where  we  should  be,  if  the  chimney  were 
blown  overboard:  in' which  case,  it  needs  no  great  obser- 
vation to  discover  that  the  vessel  must  be  instantly  on  fire 
from  stem  to  stern.  When  I  went  on  deck  next  day,  I 
saw  that  it  was  held  up  by  a  perfect  forest  of  chains  and 
ropes,  which  had  been  rigged  in  the  night.  Hewitt  told 
rae  (when  we  were  on  shore,  not  before)  that  they  had 
men  lashed,  hoisted  up,  and  swinging  there,  all  through 
the  gale,  getting  these  stays  about  it.  This  is  not  agree- 
able— is  it?  .  .  . 

"  On  looking  back  through  these  sheets,  I  am  astonished 
to  find  how  little  I  have  told  you,  and  how  much  I  have, 
even  now,  in  store  which  shall  be  yours  by  word  of  mouth. 
The  American  poor,  the  American  factories,  the  institu- 
tions of  all  kinds — I  have  a  book,  already.  There  is  no 
man  in  this  town,  or  in  this  State  of  New  England,  who 
has  not  a  blazing  fire  and  a  meat  dinner  every  day  of  his 
life.  A  flaming  sword  in  the  air  would  not  attract  so 
much  attention  as  a  beggar  in  the  streets.  There  are  no 
charity  uniforms,  no  wearisome  repetition  of  the  same 
dull  ugly  dress,  in  that  blind  school.*  All  are  attired 
after  their  own  tastes,  and  every  boy  and  girl  has  his  or 
her  individuality  as  distinct  and  unimpaired  as  you  would 
find  it  in  their  own  homes.  •  At  the  theatres,  all  the  ladies 
sit  in  the  fronts  of  the  boxes.  The  gallery  are  as  quiet 
ag  the  dress  circle  at  dear  Drury  Lane.  A  man  with  seven 
heads  would  be  no  sight  at  all,  compared  with  one  who 
couldn't  read  and  write.**  .  .  . 

Unmistakably  to  be  seen,  in  this  earliest  of  his  letters, 
is  the  quite  fresh  and  unalloyed  impression  first  received 
by  him  at  this  memorable  visit ;  and  it  is  due,  as  well  to 
himself  as  to  the  country  which  welcomed  him,  that  this 
ehould  be  considered  independently  of  any  modification  or 
change  it  afterwards  underwent.  Of  the  fervency  and 
universality  of  the  welcome  there  could  be  no  doubt,  and 
as  little  that  it  sprang  from  feelings  honourable  ])oth  to 

*  His  descriptions  of  this  school,  and  of  the  case  of  Laura  Bridge 
man,  will  be  found  in  the  "Notes." 
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giver  and  receiver.  The  sources  of  t)ickens's  popularity 
m  England  were  in  truth  multiplied  many-fold  in  Amer- 
ica. The  hearty,  cordial^  and  humane  side  of  his  genius 
had  fascinated  them  quite  as  much;  but  there  was  also 
something  beyond  this.  The  cheerful  temper  that  had 
given  now  beauty  to  the  commonest  forms  of  life,  the 
abounding  humour  which  had  added  largely  to  all  in- 
nocent eujoyment,  the  honourable  and  in  those  days  rare 
distinction  of  America  which  left  no  home  in  the  tTnion 
Inaccessible  to  such  advantages,  had  made  pickens  the 
object  everywhere  of  grateful  admiration,  for  the  most 
part  of  personal  affection.  But  6ven  this  was  not  all.  I 
do  not  say  it  either  to  lessen  or  increase  the  valiie  of  the 
tribute,  but  to  express  simply  what  it "  was ;  and  there 
cannot  be  a  question  that  the  young  English  author,  w^hom 
by  his  language  the  Americans  claimed  equally  for  their 
own,  was  almost  universally  regairded  by  them  as  a  kind 
of  embodied  protest  against  what  was  believed  to  be  worst 
in  the  institutions  of  England,  depressing  and  overshadow- 
ing in  a  social  sense,  and  adverse  to  purely  intellectual 
influences.  In  all  their  newspapers  of  every  gi-ade  at  the 
time,  the  feeling  of  triumph  over  the  mother  country  in 
this  particular  is  predominant.  You  worship  titles,  they 
said,  and  military  heroes,  and  millionaires,  and  we  of  the 
New  World  want  to  show  you,  by  extending  the  kind  of 
homage  that  the  Old  World  reserves  for  kings  and  con- 
querors to  a  young  man  with  nothing  to  distinguish  him 
but  his  heart  and  his  genius,  what  it  is  we  think  in  these 
parts  worthier  of  honour  than  birth  .or  wealth,  a  title  or  a 
sword.  Well,  there  was  something  in  this,  too,  a,part  from 
a  mere  crowing  over  the  mother  country.;  The  Americans 
had  honestly  more  than  a  common  share  iii  the  triumphs 
of  a  genius,  which  in  more  than  one  sense  had  made  the 
deserts  and  wildernesses  of  life  to  blossom  like  the  rose. 
They  were  entitled  to  select  for  a  welcome,  as  emphatic 
as  they  might  please  to  render  it,  the  writer  who  pre- 
eminently in  his  generation  had  busied  himself  to  '*  detect 
and  save,*^  in  human  creatures,  such  sparks  of  virtue  as 
misery  or  vice  had  not  availed  io  extinguish;  to  discover 
what  is  beautiful  and  comely,  under  what  commonly  passes 
for  the  ungainly  and  deformed;  to  draw  happiness  and 
hapefulh^ss  fmtti  de^ipaii*  itself;  and,  above  all,  m  to  have 
made  known  to  his  own  countrymen  the  wants  and  suffer- 
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ings  of  the  poor,  th^  ignorant,  and  the  neglectied,  that  they 
could  be  left  ia  absolute  neglect  no  more.  '^A  triumph 
lias  been  prepaied  for  him,"  wrote  Mr.  Tioknor  to  our 
dear  friond  Jvenyon,  "in  which  the.  whole  country  will 
join,  He  will  have  a  pirogress  thraugh  the  States  un- 
equalled aince  Laf/iyette's."  Daniel  Webster  told  the 
Americans  tha.t  Wcken^  had  .done  juore  already  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  ttw  Englifi^i  poor  than  all  the 
statesmen  Gre$.t  Britain  had  sent  Into,  parliament.  His 
sympathies  are  su^h,  exclaimed  Doptor  Chanuing^  aa  to 
recommend  him  in  an  egpeoial  ntannier  to  us.  He  seeks 
out  that  cla*,  in  order  to  benefit  them,  with  whom 
American  institutions  and  law^  pympftthise  most  strongly ; 
and  it  i«  in  the  passions,  snfferinga,  and  virtues  of  the 
mass  that  he  has  found  his  suhjecta  of  moat  thrilling  in- 
terest "  H^  ehowa  that  life  in  its  rudest  form  may  wear 
a  tragic  grandeur ;  that  amidtjt  f  oUie$  and  excesses,  provok-^ 
ing  laughter  or  scorn,  the  moral  feelings  do  not  wholly 
die;  and  that  the.  haunts  of  the  blackest  crime  are  pome- 
tiraes  lighted  up  by  the  presence  and  influence  of  the 
noblest  $ouls,  His  pi<jtui*os  have  a  tendency  to  awaken 
snupathy  with,  our  ra.ce,;  and  to  change  the  unfeeling  in- 
difference which  has  prevailed  towards  the  depressed 
multitude,  into  a  sorrowful  and  indignant  sensibility  to 
their  wrongs  and  wpe^," 

Hia  second  letter,  radiant  with  the  same  kindly  warmth 
that  gave  always  oharm.to  hia  genius,  was  dated  from  the 
Carlton  Hotel,  New  York,  on  the  14th  February  [1842], 
but  its  only  allusion  of  any  public  interest  was  to  the 
beginning  of  his  agitation  of  the  question  of  international 
(•op3Tight.  He  went  to  America  with  no  express  intention 
of  starting  this  question  in  ajayi  way;  and  certainly  with 
no  belief  that  aueh  r^ntark  upon  it  as  a  person  in  his 
pfirtition  oould  alone  be  expected  to  make,  would  be  resent txl 
strongly  by  any  sectionB  of  the  American  people.  Hut 
he  was  not  long  left  in  doubt  on  this  head.  He  had  spoken 
upon  it  twice  publicly,  "  to  the  great  indignation  of  some 
of  the  editors  here,  who  are  attacking  me  for  .so  doing, 
Tipht  and  left.''  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  be^^t.  men  had 
aA<ured  him,  that,  if  only  at  once  followed  up  in  Kufjland. 
the  blow  struck  might  bring  about  a  change  in  the  law. 

Throe  daya  later  he  b^gan  another  letter.    There  was 
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nothing  in  its  personal  details,  or  in  those  relating  to 
international  copyright,  available  for  his  "  N'otes  " ;  from 
which  they  wore  excluded  by  the  two  rules  he  observed 
in  that  book,  the  first  to  be  altogether  silent  as  to  the  copy- 
right discussion,  and  the  second  to  abstain  from  all  men- 
tion of  individuals.  But  there  can  be  no  harm  here  in 
violating  either  rule,  for,  as  Sydney  Smith  said  with  bis 
humorous  sadness,  We  are  all  dead  now. 

"  Carlton  House,  New  York :  Thureday,  February 
Seventeenth,  1842.  .  .  .  Lest  this  letter  should  reach  you 
before  another  letter  which  I  dispatched  from  here  last 
Monday,  let  me  say  in  the  first  place  that  I  did  dispatch 
a  brief  epistle  to  you  on  that  day,  together  with  a  news- 
paper, and  a  pamphlet  touching  the  Boz  ball;  and  that  I 
put  in  the  post  office  at  Boston  another  newspaper  for  you 
containing  an  account  of  the  dinner,  which  was  just  about 
to  come  off,  you  remember,  when  I  wrote  to  you  from  that 
city. 

"It  was  a  most  superb  affair;  and  the  speaking  admi- 
rable. Indeed  the  general  talent  for  public  speaking  here, 
is  one  of  the  most  striking  of  the  things  that  force  them- 
selves upon  an  Englishman's  notice.  As  every  man  looks 
on  to  being  a  member  of  Congress,  every  man  prepares 
himself  for  it;  and  the  result  is  quite  surprising.  You 
will  observe  one  odd  custom — ^the  drinking  of  sentiments. 
It  is  quite  extinct  with  us,  but 'here  everybody  is  expected 
to  be  prepared  with  an  epigram  as  a  matter  of  course. 

"  We  left  Boston  on  the  fifth,  and  went  away  with  the 
governor  of  the  city  to  stay  till  Monday  at  his  house  at 
'  Worcester.  He  married  a  sister  of  Bancroft* s,  and  another 
sister  of  Bancroft's  went  down  with  us.  The  village  of 
Worcester  is  one  of  the  prettiest  in  New  England.  .  .  . 
On  Monday  morning  at  nine  o'clock  we  started  again  by 
railroad  and  went  on  to  Springfield,  where  a  deputation 
of  two  were  waiting,  and  everything  was  in  readiness  that 
the  utmost  attention  could  suggest.  Owing  to  the  mild- 
ness of  the  weather,  the  Connecticut  river  was  *  open/ 
videlicet  not  frozen,  and  they  had  a  steamboat  ready  to 
carry  us  on  to  Hartford;  thus  saving  a  land- journey  of 
only  twenty-five  miles,  but  on  such  roads  at  this  time  of 
year  that  it  takes  nearly  twelve  hours  to  accomplish !  The 
boat  was  very  small,  the  river  full  of  floating  blocks  of  ice, 
and  the  depth  where  we  went  (to  avoid  the  ice  and  the 
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current)  not  more  than  a  few  inches.  After  two  hours 
and  a  half  of  this  queer  travelling  we  got  to  Hartford. 
There,  .there  was  quite  an  English  inn;  except  in  respect 
of  the  bedrooms,  which  are  always  uncomfortable;  and 
the  best  committee  of  management  that  has  yet  presented 
itself.  They  kept  us  more  quiet,  and  were  more  con- 
siderate and  thoughtful,  even  to  their  own  exclusion,  than 
any  I  have  yet  had  to  deal  with.  Kate's  face  being  hor- 
ribly bad,  I  determined  to  give  her  a  rest  here;  and 
accordingly  wrote  to  get  rid  of  my  engagement  at  New 
Haven,  on  that  plea.  We  remained  in  this  town  until 
the  eleventh:  holding  a  formal  levee  every  day  for  two 
hours,  and  receiving  on  each  from  two  hundred  to  three 
hundred  people.  At  five  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
eleventh,  we  set  off  (still  by  railroad)  for  New  Haven, 
which  we  reached  about  eight  o'clock.  The  moment  we 
had  had  tea,  we  were  forced  to  open  another  levee  for  the 
students  and  professors  of  the  college  (the  largest  in  the 
States),  and  the  townspeople.  I  suppose  we  shook  hands, 
iiefore  going  to  bed,  with  considerably  more  than  five 
hundred  people;  and  I  stood,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the 
whole  time.  .  .  . 

"  Now,  the  deputation  of  two  had  come  on  with  us  from 
Hartford;  and  at,  New  Haven  there  was  another  com- 
mittee; and  the  immense  fatigue  and  worry  of  all  this, 
no  words  can  exaggerate.  We  had  been  in  the  morning 
over  jails  and  deaf  and  dumb  asylums;  had  stopped  on 
ibe  journey  at  a  place  called  Wallingford,  where  a  whole 
town  had  turned  out  to  see  me,  and  to  gratify  whose 
curiosity  the  train  stopped  expressly;  had  had  a  day  of 
^ncat  excitement  and  exertion  on  the  Thursday  (this  being 
Friday)  ;  and  were  inexpressibly  worn  out.  And  when  at 
hist  we  got  to  bed  and  were  Agoing'  to  fall  asleep,  the 
choristers  of  the  college  turned  out  in  a  body,  under  the 
window,  and  serenaded  us!  We  had  had,  by  the  by, 
another  serenade  at  Hartford,  from  a  Mr.  Adams  (a 
nephew  of  John  Quincy  Adams)  and  a  German  friend. 
Tltey  were  most  beautiful  singers:  and  when  they  began, 
in  the  dead  of  the  night,  in  a  long,  musical,  echoing 
passage  outside  our  chamber  door;  singing,  in  low  voices 
to  guitars,  about  home  and  absent  friends  and  other  topics 
that  they  knew  would  interest  us;  we  were  more  moved 
than  I  can  tell  you.    In  the  midst  of  my  sentimentality 
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though,  a  thought  occui'ted  to  me  which  made  me  laugh 
so  immoderately  that  I  was  obliged  to  cover  my  face  with 
the  bedclothes/  ^Good  Heavens!^  I  said  to  llate;  'what 
a  monstrously  ridiculous  and  commonplace  appearance  ni}' 
boots  must  have,  outside  the  door !  ^  I  never  was  so  im- 
pressed with  a  sense  of  the  absurdity  of  boots,  in  all  mv 
life. 

'^The  New  Haven  serenade  was  not  go  good;  though 
there  were  a  great  mahy  voices,  and  a  ^  regular '  band.  It 
hadn't  the  heart  of  the  othel*.  Before  it  was  six  honrs  old, 
we  were  dressing  with  might  and  main,  and  making  ready 
for  our  departure:  it  being  a  drive  of  twenty  minutes  to 
the  steamboat,  and  the  hour  of  sailing  nine  o^clock.  After 
a  hasty  breakfast  v;e  started  off;  and  after  another  levee 
on  the  deck  (actually  on  the  deck),  and  'three  times  three 
for  Dickens,'  moved  towards  New  York. 

"  I  was  delighted  to  find  on  board  a  Mr.  Felton  whom  I 
had  known  at  Boston.  He  is  the  Greek  professor  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  was  going  on  to  the  ball  and  dinner.  Like 
most  men  of  his  class  whom  1  have  seen,  he  is  a  most 
delightful  fellow^— unaffected,  hearty,  genial,  jolly;  quite 
an  Englishman  of  the  best  sort.  We  drank  all  the  porter 
on  board,  ate  all  the  cold  pork  and  cheese,  and  were  very 
merry  iudeed.  I  should  have  told  you,  in  its  proper  place, 
that  both  at  Hartford  and  New  Haven  a  regular  bank 
was  subscribed,  by  these  committees,  for  all  my  expense.-. 
No  bill  was  to  be  got  at  the  bar^,  and  everything  was  paid 
for.  But  as  I  would  on  no  account  suffer  this  to  be  done, 
I  stoutly  and  positively  refused  to  budge  an  inch  until 
Mr.  Q  should  have  received  the  bills  from  the  landlord's 
own  hands,  and  paid  them  to  the  last  farthing.  Finding 
it  impossible  to  move  me,  they  suffered  me,  most  unwill- 
ingly, to  carry  the  point. 

"  About  half  past  two,  w6  arrived  here.  In  half  an  hour 
more,  we  reached  this  hotel,  where  a  very  splendid  suite  of 
rooms  was  prepared  for  us;  and  where  everything  is  very 
comfortable,  and  no  doubt  (as  at  Boston)  enormoushj 
dear.  Just  as  we  sat  down  to  dinner,  David  Golden  made 
his  appearance;  and  when  he  had,  gone,  and  we  were 
taking  our  wine,  Washington  Irving  came  in  alone,  with 
open  arms.  And  here  he  stopped,  until  ten  o'clock  at 
night.  Having  got  so  far,  I  shall  divide  my  discourse  into 
four  points.    First,  the  ball.    Secondly,  some  slight  sped- 
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mens  of  a  certain  phase  of  charicter  in  the  Americans. 
Thirdly,  international  copyright.  Fourthly,  my  life  here, 
and  projects  to  be  carried  out  white  I  remain. 

"  Firstly,  the  ball.  It  came  off  last  Monday  {vide 
pamphlet).  ^At  a  quapter  past  ^,  exactly^  (I  quote  the 
printed  order  of  proceeding),  we  were  waited  upon  by 
'  David  Golden,  Esquire,  and  General  George  Morris  ^ ; 
liabitcd,  the'  former  in  full  ball  costume,  the  latter  in  the 
full  dress  uniform  of  Heav-en  knows  what  regiment  of 
militia.  The  general  took  Kate,  Colden  gave  his  arm  to 
me,  and  we  proceeded  downstairs  to  a  carriage  at  the  door, 
which  took  U3  to  the  stage  door  of  the  theatre:  greatly 
to  the  disappointment  of  an  enormous  crowd  who  were 
besetting  the  main  door,  and  making  a  most  tremendous 
hullaballoo.  The  scene  on  our  entrance  was  very  striking. 
There  were  three  thousand  people  present  in  full  dress; 
from  the  roof  to  the  floor,  the  theatre  was  decorated 
magnificently;  and  the  light,  glitter,  glare,  show,  noise, 
and  cheering,  baffle  my  descriptive  powers.  We  were 
walked  in  through  the  centre. of  the  centre  dress-box:,  the 
front  whereof  was  taken  out  for  the  occasion;  so  to  the 
back  of  the  stage,  where  the  mayor  and  other  dignitaries 
ri^ceived  us;  and  we  were  then  paraded  all  round  the 
fnormous  ball-room,  twice,  for  the  gratification  of  the 
many-headed.  That  done,  we  began  to  dance — Heaven 
knows  how  we  did  it,  .for  there  was  no  room.  And  we 
c-ontinued  dancing  until,  being  no  longer  able  even  to 
stand,  we  slipped  away  quietly,  and .  came  back  to  the 
hotel.  All  the  documents  connected  with  this  extrar 
ordinary  festival  (quite  unparalleled  here)  we  have  pre*- 
j*erved;  so  you  may  suppose  that  on  this  head  alone  we 
shall  have  enough  to  show  you  when  we  come  home.  The 
hill  of  fare  for  supper  is,  in  its  amount  arid  extent,  quite 
a  curioaity. 

"  Now,  the  phase  of  character  in  the  Americans  which 
amuses  me  most,  was  put  before  me  in  its  most  amusing 
Aape  by  the  oirdumstanoes  attending  this  affair.  I  had 
noticed  it  before,  and  have  since,  but  I  canijot  better 
illustrate  it  than-  by  reference  to  this  theme.  Of  course 
I  can  do  nothing  but  in  s6me  shape  or  other  it  gets  into 
the  newspapers.'  All  manner  of  lies  get  there,  and  occa- 
sionally a  truth  80  twisted  and  distorted  that  it  has  as 
much   resemblance  to  the  real  fact  as  ^uilp's  leg  to 
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Taglioni^s.  But  with  this  ball  to  come  ofif,  the  newspapers 
were  if  possible  unusually  loquacious;  and  in  their  ac- 
counts of  me,  and  my  seeings,  sayings,  and  doings  on 
the  Saturday  night  and  Sunday  before,  they  describe  013- 
manner,  mode  of  speaking,  dressing,  and  so  forth.  In 
doing  this,  they  report  that  I  am  a  very  charming  fellow 
(of  course),  and  have  a  very  free  and  easy  way  with  me ; 
^  which,^  say  they,  ^  at  first  amused  a  few  fashionables  * ; 
but  soon  pleased  them  exceedingly.  Another  paper,  com- 
ing after  the  ball,  dwells  upon  its  splendour  and  brilliancy ; 
hugs  itself  and  its  readers  upon  all  that  Dickens  saw ;  and 
winds  up  by  gravely  expressing  its  conviction,  that  Dickens 
was  never  in  such  society  in  England  as  he  has  seen  in 
New  York,  and  that  its  high  and  striking  tone  cannot  fail 
to  make  an  indelible  impression  on  his  mind !  For  the 
same  reason  I  am  always  represented,  whenever  I  appear 
in  public,  as  being  ^  very  pale ' ;  ^  apparently  thunder- 
struck ' ;  and  utterly  confounded  by  all  I  see.  .  .  .  You 
recognise  the  queer  vanity  which  is  at  the  root  of  all  this  ? 
I  have  plenty  of  stories  in  connection  with  it  to  amuse 
you  with  when  I  return.^' 

"  Ttoenty-fourth  February. 

"  After  the  ball  I  was  laid  up  with  a  very  bad  sore 
throat,  which  confined  me  to  the  house  four  whole  days; 
and  as  I  was  unable  to  write,  or  indeed  to  do  anything  but 
doze  and  drink  lemonade,  I  missed  the  ship.  ...  I  have 
still  a  horrible  cold,  and  so  has  Kate,  but  in  other  respectt? 
we  are  all  right.  I  proceed  to  my  third  head:  the  in- 
ternational copyright  question. 

"  I  believe  there  is  no  country,  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
where  there  is  less  freedom  of  opinion  on  any  subject  in 
reference  to  which  there  is  a  broad  difference  of  opinion, 
than  in  this.  .  .  .  There! — I  write  the  words  with  re- 
luctance, disappointment,  and  sorrow;  but  I  believe  it 
from  the  bottom  of  my  soul.  I  spoke,  as  you  know,  of 
international  copyright,  at  Boston ;  and  I  spoke  of  it  again 
at  Hartford.  My  friends  were  paralysed  with  wonder  at 
such  audacious  daring.  The  notion  that  I,  a  man  alone 
by  himself,  in  America,  should  venture  to  suggest  to  the 
Americans  that  there  was  one  point  on  which  they  were 
neither  just  to  their  own  countrymen  nor  to  us,  actually 
struck  tiiQ  bQldest  dumb !    Washington  Irving,  Prescott, 
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Hoffman,  Bryant, ,  Halleck,  Dana,  Washington  Allston — 
every  man  who  writes  in  this  country  is  devoted  to  the 
question,  and  not  qne  of  them  dares  to  raise  his  voice  and 
complain  of  the  atrocious  state  of  the  law.  It  is  nothing 
that  of  all  mon  living  I  am  the  greatest  loser  by  it.  It  is 
nothing  that  I  have  a  claim  to  speak  and  be  heard.  The 
wonder  is  that  a  breathing  man  can  be  found  with  temerity 
enough  to  suggest  to  the  Americans  the  possibility  of  their 
having  done  wrong.  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  the  faces 
that  I  saw,  down  both  sides  of  the  table  at  Hartford,  when 
I  began  to  talk  about-  Scott.  I  wish  you  could  have  heard 
how  I  gave  it  out.  My  blood  so  boiled  as  I  thought  of 
the  monstrous  injustice  that  I  felt  as  if  I  were  twelve  feet 
high  when  I  thrust  it  down  their  throats. 

'^  I  had  no  sooner  made  that  second  speech  than  such  an 
outcry  began  (for  the  purpose  of  deterring  me  from  doing 
the  like  in  this  city)  as  an  Englishman  can  form  no  notion 
of.  Anonymous  letters;  verbal  dissuasions;  newspaper 
attacks  maJiing  Colt  (a  murderer  who  is  attracting  great 
attention  here)  an  angel  by  comparison  with  me;  asser- 
tions tliat  I  was  no  gentleman,  but  a  mere  mercenary 
scoundrel;  coupled  with  the  most  monstrous  misrepresen- 
tations relative  to  my  design  and  purpose  in  visiting  the 
United  States;  came  pouring  in  upon,  me  every  day.  The 
dinner  committee  here  (composed  of  the  first  gentlemen 
in  America,  remember  that)  were  so  dismayed,  that  they 
besought  me  not  to  pursue  the  subject  although  they  every 
one  agreed  with  me.  I  answered  that  I  would.  That 
nothing  should  deter  me.  .  .  .  That  the  shame  was  theirs, 
not  mine ;  and  that  as  I  would  not  spare  them  when  I  got 
home,  I  would  not  be  silenced  here.  Accordingly,  when 
the  night  came,  I  asserted  my  right,  with  all  the  means  I 
could  command  to  give  it  dignity,  in  face,  manner,  or 
words ;  and  I  believe  that  if  you  could  have  seen  and  heard 
me,  you  would  have  loved  me  better  for  it  than  ever  you 
did  in  your  life." 

Washington  Irving  was  chairman  of  this  dinner,  and 
having  from  the  first  a  dread  that  he  should  break  down 
in  his  speech,  the  catastrophe  came  accordingly.  Near 
him  eat  the  Cambridge  professor  who  had  come  with 
Dickens  by  boat  from  New  Haven,  with  whom  already  a 
warm  friendship  had.  been  formed  that  lasted  for  life,  and 
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who  has  pleasantly  sketched  what  happefned.  Mr.  Felton 
saw  Irving  constantly  in  the  interval  of  preparation,  and 
could  not  but  despond  at  his  daily  iterated  foreboding  of 
I  shall  certainty  break  down:  though,  besides  the  real 
dread,  there  was  a  sly  humour  which  heightened  it- 
whimsical  horror  with  an  irresistible  drollery.  But  the 
professor  plucked  up  hope  a  little  wheli  the  night  came, 
and  he  saw  that  Irving  had  laid  under  his  plate  the 
manuscript  of  his  speech.  During  dinner,  nevertheless, 
his  old  foreboding  cry  was  still  heard,  and  ^'at  last  the 
moment  arrived;  Mr.  Irving  rose;  and  the  deafening  and 
long-continued  applause  by  no  means  lessened  his  ap- 
prehension. He  began  in  his  pleasant  Voice;  got  through 
two  or  three  sentences  pretty  easily,  but  in  the  next 
hesitated;  and,  after  one  or  two'  attempts  to  go  on,  gave 
it  up,  with  a  graceful  allusion  to  the  tournament  and  the 
troop  of  knights  all  armed  and  eager  for  the  fray;  and 
ended  with  the  toast  Charles  Dickens,  the  guest  of 
Tim  NATioisr.  There!  said  he,  as  he  resumed  his  seat  amid 
applause  as  great  as  had  greeted  his  rising,  There!  I  told 
you  I  should  break  down,  and  Fve  done  It!**  He. was  in 
London  a  few  months  later,  oh  his  way  to  Spain;  and  I 
heard  Thomas  Moore  describe  at  Rogers's  table  the  dif- 
ficulty there  had  been  to  overcome  his  reluctailce,  because 
of  this  break-dowh,  to  go  to  the  dinner  of  the  Literary 
Fund  on  the  occasion  of  Prince  Albert's  presiding.  "  How- 
ever/' said  Moore,  ^^I  told  him  only  to  attempt  a  few 
words,  and  I  suggested  what  th^  should  be,  and  he  said 
he'd  liever  thought  of  anything  so  easy,  and  he  went  and 
did  famously."  I  knetv  very  well,  as  I  listened,  that  this 
had  not  been  the  result ;  but  as  the  distinguished  American 
had  found  himself,  on  this  second  Occasion,  not  among 
Orators  as  in  New  York,  but  among  men  as  unable  as 
himself  to  speak  in  public,  and  equally  able  to  do  better 
things,*  he  was  doubtless  more  reconciled  to  Ids  own 

*  The  dinner  was  on  the  10th  of  May,  and  early  the  following 
Unoming  I  h^id  a  letter  about  it  from  Mr.  Blanbhelrd,  .«antaiiui)g  these 
words:  ''Washington  Irving  couldn't  utter  a  word  for  tremblinfr, 
and  Moore  Was  as  little  as  usual.  But,  poor  Tom  Campbell,  great 
Heavens  I  what  a  spectacle!  Amid  roars  of  laughter  he  began  a 
sentence  three  times  about  something  that  Dueald  Stewart  or  Lord 
Ba(5on  had  said,  and  never  could  get  beyond  those  wordB.  The 
Prince  was  capital,  though  deucedly  frightened.  He  scsms  un- 
affected and  amiable,  as  well  as  very  clever." 
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failure.  I  have  been  kd  io  this  digression  by  Dickens's 
silence  on  his  friend^s  break-down.  He  hi^d  so  great'  a  love 
for  Irving  that  it  was  painftl  to  speak  of  him  as  at  any 
disadyantege^  and  of  the  New  York  dinner  he  wrote  only 
in  its  connection  with  his  own  copyright  speeches. 

*^  The  effect  of  all  this  copyright  agitation  at  least  has 
been  to  awak^  a  great  sensation  on  both  sides  of  the  sub- 
ject; the  respeetp-hle. newspapers  and  reviews  taking  np  the 
cudgels  as  strongly  in  my  favonr,  as  the  others  have  done 
against  me.  Some  of  the  vagabond's  take  great  credit  to 
themselves  (grant  us  patience  I)  for  having  made  me 
popular  by  publishing  my  books  in  newspapers :  as  if  there 
were  no  England^  no  Scotland,  no  Germany,  no  place  but 
America  in  the  whole  world.  A  splendid  satirie  upon  this 
kind  of  trash  has  just  ocJcuired.  A  man  came  here  yester- 
day, and  demanded,  not  besbughft  but  demanded,  pecuniary 
assistance;  and  fairly  bullied  Mr.  Q.  for  money*  When 
I  came  home,  I  dictated  a  letter  to  this  effect— that  mth 
applications  reached  me  in  vast  numbers  every  day;  that 
if  I  were  a  man  of  fortune,  I  could  not  render  assistance 
to  all  who  sought  it ;  and  thiit,  depending  on  my  own  exer- 
tion for  all  the  help  I  could  give,  I  regretted  to  say  I 
could  afford  him  none.  Upon  this,  my  gentleman  sits  down 
and  writes  me  that  he  is  an  itinerant  bookseller ;  that  he  is 
the  ftret  man  who  sold  my  books  in  New  York ;  that  he  is 
distresflcd  in  the  city' where  I  am  revelling  in  luxury;  that 
he  thinks  it  rather  strange  that  the  man  who  wrote 
*Xickleby '  should  be  utterly  destitute  of  feeling  j  and  that 
he  would  have  me  Uake  care  I  don't  repent  it.'  What  do 
vou  tbii*  of  thai  f-.-as  Mao  would  say.  I  thought  it  such 
a  pod  commentary,  that  I  dispatched  the  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  only  English  niewspaper  here,  and  told  him 
he  might  print  it  if  he  liked. 

"1  will  tell  you  what  /  shoiild  lik*,  my  dear  friend, 
always"  auppoeitig  that  your  judgment  concurs  with  mine; 
and  that  you  would  talce  the  trouble  to  get  such  a  docu* 
ment.  I  should  like  to  have  a  ^hort- letter  addressed  to  me, 
by  the  principal  El6gli«h  authors  who  signed  the  inter- 
national copyright  petition,  expressive  of  their  sense  that  I 
have  done  roy  duty  to  the  cause.  I  am  emre  I  deserve  it, 
but  I  don't  wish  it  on  that  ground.  It  is  because  its 
publication  m  the  best  journals  here  would  unquestion- 
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ably  do  great  good.  As  the  gauntlet  is  down,  let  us  go  ori 
Clay  has  already  sent  a  gentleman  to  me  express  fron 
Washington  (where  I  shall  be  on  the  6th  or  7th  of  nexi 
month)  to  declare  his  strong  interest  in  the  matter,  hii 
cordial  approval  of  the  ^  manly  ^course  I  have  held  u 
reference  to  it,  and  his  desire  to  stir  in  it  if  possible.  ] 
have  lighted  up  such  a  blaze  that  a  meeting  of  the  foid 
most  people  on  the  other  side  (very  respectfully  an<l 
properly  conducted  in  reference  to  me,  personally,  I  a  in 
bound  to  say)  was  held  in  this  town  t'other  night.  And 
it  would  be  a  thousand  pities  if  we  did  not  strike  as  hard 
as  we  can,  now  that  the  iron  is  so  hot. 

"  I  have  come  at  last,  and  it  is  time  I  did,  to  my  life 
here,  and  intentions  for  the  future.  I  can  do  nothing* 
that  I  want  to  do,  go  nowhere  where  I  want  to  go,  and  sen 
nothing  that  I  want  to  see.  If  I  turn  into  the  street,  I 
am  followed  by  a  multitude.  If  I  stay  at  home,  the  houst* 
becomes,  with  callers,  like  a  fair.  If  I  visit  a  public 
institution,  with  only  one  friend,  the  directors  come  down 
incontinently,  waylay  me  in  the  yard,  and  address  me  in 
a  long  speech.  I  go  to  a  party  in  the  evening,  and  am  so 
inclosed  and  hemmed  about  by  people,  stand  where  I  will, 
that  I  am  exhausted  for  want  of  air.  I  dine  out,  and  have 
to  talk  about  everything,  to  everybody.  I  go  to  church  for 
quiet,  and  there  is  a  violent  rush  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  pew  I  sit  in,  and  the  clergyman  preaches  at  me.  I 
take  ray  seat  in  a  railroad  car,  and  the  very  conductor 
won't  leave  me  alone.  I  get  out  at  a  station,  and  can'f 
drink  a  glass  of  water,  without  having  a  hundred  people 
looking  down  my  throat  when  I  open  my  mouth  to 
i^wallow.  Conceive  what  all  this  is !  Then  by  every  post, 
letters  on  letters  arrive,  all  about  nothing,  and  all  demand- 
ing an  immediate  ansvrer.  This  man  is  offended  because 
I  won't  live  in  his  house;  and  that  man  is  thoroughly 
disgusted  because  I  won't  go  otit  more  than  four  times  in 
one  evening.  I  have  no  rest  or  peace,  and  am  in  a  per- 
petual worry. 

"  Under  these  febrile  circumstances,  which  this  climate 
especially  favours,  I  have  come  to  the  resolution  that  I 
will  not  (so  far  as  my  will  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
matter)  accept  any  more  public  entertainments  or  publie 
recognitions  of  any  kind,  during  my  stay  in  the  TTnitt^l 
States;  and  in  pursuance  of  this  determination  I  have 
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refused  invitations  from  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Wash- 
ington, Virginia,  Albany,  and  Providence.  Heaven  knows 
whether  this  will  be  eflEectual.^' 

"  The  ladies  of  America  are  decidedly  and  unquestion- 
ably beautiful.  Their  complexions  are  not  so  good  as  those 
of  EJnglishwomen ;  their  beauty  does  not  last  so  long;  and 
their  figures  are  very  inferior.  But  they  are  most  beauti- 
ful. I  still  reserve  my  opinion  of  the  national  character 
— ^just  whispering  that  I  tremble  for  a  radical  coming 
here,  unless  he  is  a  radical  on  principle,  by  reason  and 
reflection,  and  from  the  sense  of  right.  I  fear  that  if  he 
were  anything  else,  he  would  return  home  a  tory.  .  .  , 
I  say  no  more  on  that  head  for  two  months  from  this  time, 
save  that  I  do  fear  that  the  heaviest  blow  ever  dealt  at 
hberty  will  be  dealt  by  this  country,  in  the  failure  of  its 
example  to  the  earth.  The  scenes'  that  are  passing  in 
Congress  now,  all  tending  .to  the  separation  of  the  States, 
fill  one  with  such  a  deep  disgust  that  I  dislike  the  very 
name  of  Washington  (meaning  the  place,  not  the  man), 
and  am  repelled  by  the  mere  thought  of  approaching  it." 

"I  have  in  my  portmanteau  a  petition  for  an  inter- 
national copyright  law,  signed  by  all  the  best  American 
writers  with  Washington  Irving  at  their  head.  They  have 
requested  me  to  hand  it  to  Clay  for  presentation,  and  to 
back  it  with  any  remarks  I  may  think  proper  to  offer.  So 
*  Hoo-roar  for  the  principle,  as  the  money-lender  said, 
ven  he  vouldn't  renoo  the  bill.'^^ 

"Washington  Irving  is  a  great  fellow.  We  have 
laughed  most  heartily  together.  He  is  just  the  man  he 
ought  to  be.  So  is  Doctor  Channing,  with  whom  I  have 
had  an  interesting  correspondence  since  I  saw  him  last  at 
Boston.  Halleck  is  a  merry  little  man.  Bryant  a  sad  one, 
and  very  reserved.  Washington  Allston  the  painter  (who 
wrote  'Monaldi^)  is  a  fine  specimen  of  a  glorious  old 
genius.  Longfellow,  whose  volume  of  poems  I  have  got 
for  you,  is  a  frank  accomplished  man  as  well  as  a  fine 
writer,  and  will  be  in  town  'next  fall.^  Tell  Macready 
that  I  suspect  prides  here  must  have  rather  altered  since 
his  time.  I  paid  our  fortnight's  bill  here,  last  night.  .  We 
have  dined  out  every  day  (except  when  1  was  laid  up  with 
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a  sore  throat),  and  only  had  in  ail  four  bottles  oi  wine. 
The  bill  was  70?.  English !  1 ! 

"  You  will  see,  by  my  other  letter,  how  we  have  been 
feted  and  feasted;  and  how  there  is  war  to  the  knife  about 
the  international  copyright;  and  how  I  will  speak  about 
it,  and  decline  to  be  put  down.  .... 

"  Oh  for.  news  from  home  I  I  think  of  your  letters  so 
full  of  heart  and  friendship,  with  perhaps  (l  little  scrawl 
of  Charley's  or  Mamey's,  lying  at  the  bottom  pf  the  deepi 
sea ;  *  and  am  as  full  of  sorrow  as  if  they  had  once  been 
living  creatures. — Well !  they  may  come,  yet.^^ 

"  I  have  the  privilege  of  appearing  on  the  floor  of  both 
houses  here  [Washington,  Iptli  March,  1842],  and  go  to 
them  every  day.  They  are  very  handsome  and  com- 
modious. ,  There  is  a  great  deal  of  bad  speaking,  but  there 
are  a  great  many  very  remarkable  men,  in  the  Legislature ; 
such  as  John  Quincy  Adams,  Clay,  Preston,  Caljioun,  and 
others :  with  whom  I  need  scarcely  add  I  have  been  place<l 
in  the  friendliest  relations.  Adams  is  a  fine  old  fellow — 
seventy-six  years  old,  but  with  most  surprising  vigour, 
memory,  readiness,  and  pluck.  Clay  is  perfectly  enchant- 
ing ;  an  irresistible  man.  There  are  some  very  noble 
specimens,  too,  out  of  the  AVest.  Splendid  men  to  look  at, 
hard  to  deceive,  prompt  to  act,  lions  in  energy,  Crichton.s 
in  varied  accomplishments,  Indians  in  quickness  of  eya 
and  gesture,  Americans  in  affectionate  and  generous  im- 
pulse. It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  nobility  of 
some  of  these  glorious  fellows. 

"When  Clay  retires,  as  he  does  this  month,  Preston 
will  become  the  leader  of  the  whig  party.  He  so  solemnly 
assures  me  that  the  interiiational,  copyright  shall  and  will 
be  passed,  that  I  almost  begin  to  hope;  and  I  shall  be 
entitled  to  say,  if  it  be,  that  I  have  brought  it  about.  You 
have  no  idea  how  universal  the  discussion  of  its  merits 
and  demerits  has  become;  or  how  eager  for  the  change  I 
have  made  a  portion  of  the  people. 

"  You  remember  what  Webster  was,  in  Enffland.  If  you 
could  but  see  him  here !    If  you  qo.i^ld  only  have  seen  iiiiii 

*  It  was  feared  that  the  Caledonia,  carrying  the  mail,  was  lost. 
His  letters  reached  him  by  the  Acaaia,  to  which  vessel  the  C&\v- 
donia's  mail  Was  traosferrea  when,  disabled,  she  retumid  to  Cork.— 
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when  he  called  on  us  the  other  day-^feigning  abstracti6n 
in  the  dreadful  presBure  of  affairs  of  state;  rubbing  his 
forehead  as  one  who  was  aweaty  of  the  world;  and  ex- 
hibiting a  sublime  caricature  of  Lord  Burleigh.  He  is  the 
only  thoroughly  tmreal  man  I  have  seen  on  this  side  the 
ocean.  ' 

"  I  said  I  wouldn't  write  anything  mote  concerning  the 
American  people,  for  two  months.  Second  thoughts  are 
best.  I  shall  not  change,  and  may  as  well  speak  out-^to 
you.  They  are  friendly,  earnest,  hospitable,  kind,  frank, 
very  often  accomplished,  far  less  prejudiced  than  you 
would  suppose,  warm-hearted,  fervent,  and  enthusiastic. 
They  are  chivalrous  in  their  universal  politeness  to  women, 
courteous,  obliging,  disinterested ;  and,  wh^n  they  conceive 
a  perfect  affection  for  a  man  (as  I  may  venture  to  say  of 
myself),  entirely  devoted  to  him.  I  have  received  thou- 
sands of  people  of  all  ranks  and  grades,  and  have  never 
once  been  asked  an  offensive  or  unpolite  question— except 
^y  Englishmen,  who,  when  they  have  been  *  located  *  hero 
for  gome  years,  are  worse  than  the  devil  in  his  blackest 
painting.  The  State  is  a  parent  to  its  people;  has  a 
parental  care  and  watch  over  all  poor  children,  women 
labouring  of  child,  sick  persons^  and  captives.  The  com-i 
raon  men  render  you  assistance  in  the  streets,  and  would 
revolt  from  the  offer  of  a  piece  of  money.  The  desire  to 
oblige  is  universal ;  and  I  have  never  once  travelled  in  a 
public  conveyance,  without  making  some  generous  ac- 
quaintance whom  I  have  been  sorry  to  part  from,  and  who 
has  in  many  cases  come  on  miles;  to  soe  us  again.  But 
1  don't  like  the  country.  I  would  tiot  live  here,  on  any 
u)nsideration.  It  goes  against  the  grain  with  me.  It 
would  with  you.  I  think  it  impossible,  utterly  impossible, 
for  any  Englishman  to  live  hero,  and  be  happy.  I  have 
a  confidence '  that  I  must  be  right,  because  I  have  every- 
thing, God  knows,  to  lead  me  to  the  opposite  conclusion: 
and  yet  I  cannot  resist  coming  to  this  one.  As  to  the 
tauses,  they  are  too  many  to  enter  upon  here.  .  .  . 

"  One  of  two  petitions  for  an  international  copyright 
which  I  brought  here  from  American  authors,  with  Irving 
at  their  head,  has  been  presented  to  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. Clay  retains  the  other  for  presentation  to  the 
Senate  after  I  have  left  Washington.  The  presented  one 
lias  been  referred  to  a  oommittoc;  the- Speaker  has  nomi- 
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nated  as  its  chairman  Mr.  Kennedy,  member  for  Baltimore. 
who  is  himself  an  author  and  notoriously  favourable  to 
such  a  law ;  and  I  am  going  to  assist  him  in  his  report/' 

The  letters,  from  which  I  am  now  printing  exactly  as 
they  were  written,  have  claims,  as  mere  literarture,  of  an 
unusual  kind.     Unrivalled  quickness  of  observation,    Ihi? 
rare  faculty  of  seizing  out  of  a  multitude  of  things   the 
thing  that  is  essential,  the  irresistible  play  of  humour, 
such  pathos  as  only  humorists  of  this  high  order  posses?^, 
and    the    unwearied,    unforced    viviacity    of    ever    fresh, 
buoyant,    bounding    animal    spirits,    never    found    more 
natural,  variously  easy,  or  picturesque  expression.     Writ- 
ten amid  such  distraction,  fatigue,  and  weariness  as  they 
describe,  amid  the  jarring  noises  of  hotels  and  streets, 
aboard  steamers,  on  canal  boats,  and  in  log  huts,  there  is 
not  an  erasure  in  them.     Not  external  objects  only,  but 
feelings,  reflections,  and  thoughts,  are  photographed  into 
visible  forms  with  the  same  unexampled  ease.     They  bor- 
row no  help  from  the  matters  of  which  they  treat.     They 
would  have  given,  to  the  subjects  described,  old  acquaint- 
ance and  engrossing  interest  if  they  had  been  about  a 
people  in  the  moon.    Of  the  personal  character  at  the  same 
time  self-portrayed,  others,  whose  emotions  it  less  vividly 
awakens,  will  judge  more  calmly  and  clearly  than  mjTself. 
Yet  to  myself  only  can  it  be  known  how  small  were  the 
services  of  friendship  that  sufficed  to  rouse  all  the   sen- 
sibilities of  this  beautiful  and  noble  nature.    Throughout 
our  life-long  intercourse  it  was  the  same.     His  keenness 
of  discrimination  failed  him  never  excepting  here,  when 
it  was  lost  in  the  limitless  extent  of  his  appreciation  of 
all  kindly  things ;  and  never  did  he  receive  what  was  meant 
for  a  benefit  that  he  was  not  eager  to  return  it  a  hundred- 
fold.   No  man  more  truly  generous  ever  lived. 

"We  left  Baltimore  last  Thursday  the  twenty-fourth 
[March,  1842]  at  half-past  eight  in  the  morning,  by  rail- 
road ;  and  got  to  a  place  called  York,  about  twelve.  There 
we  dined,  and  took  a  stage-coach  for  Harrisburg ;  twenty- 
five  miles  further.  This  stage-coach  was  like  notliing  so 
much  as  the  body  of  one  of  the  swings  you  see  at  a  fair 
set  upon  four  wheels  and  roofed  and  covered  at  the  sides 
with  painted  canvas.    There  were  twelve  inside!    I,  tliank 
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my  stars,  waa  on  the  box.  The  luggage  was  on  the  roof; 
uiiong  it,  a  good-sized  dining-table, .  and  a  big  roeking- 
Aair.  We  also  took  up  an  intoxicated  gentleman,  who 
fai  for  ten  miles  between  me  and  the  coachman ;  and  an- 
other intoxicated  gentleman  who  got  up  behind,  but  in 
the  course  of  a  mile  ocr  two  fell  off  without  hurting  him- 
self, and  was  seen  in  the  distant  perspective  reeling  back 
ro  the  grog-shop  where  we  had  found  him.  There  were 
four  horses  to  this  land-ark,  of  course;  but  we  did  not 
jierform  the  journey  until  half-past  six  o'clock  that  night. 
.  .  .  The  first  half  of  the  journey  was  tame  enough,  but  • 
the  second  lay  through  the  valley  of  the  Susquehanah  (I 
think  I  spell  it  right,  but  I  haven't  that  American  Geog- 
raphy at  hand)  which  is  very  beautiful.  .  :  . 

"  I  think  I  formerly  made  a  casual  remark  to  you  touch- 
ing the  precocity  of  the  youth  of  this  country.  When  we 
changed  horses  on  this  journey  I  got  down  to  stretch  my 
legs,  refresh  myself  with  a  glass  of  whiskey  and  water,  and 
shake  the  wet  off  my  great  coat — for  it  was  raining  very 
heavily,  and  continued  to  do  so,  all  night.  Mounting  on 
luy  seat  agaiu,  I  observed  something  lying  on  the  roof  of 
the  coach,  which  I  took  to  be  a  rather  large  fiddle  in  a 
brown  bag.  In  the  course  of  ten  miles  or  so,  however,  I 
discovered  that  'it  had  a  pair  of  dirty  shoes  at  one  end, 
and  a  glazed  cap  at  the  other;  and  further  observation 
demonstrated  it  to  be  a  small  boy,  in  a  snuff-coloured  coat, 
with  his  arms  quite  pinioned  to  his  sides  by  deep  forcing 
into  his  pockets.  He  was,  I  presume,  a  relative  or  friend 
of  the  coachman^s,  as  he  lay  a-top  of  the  lu^age,  with  his 
face  towards  the  rain;  and,  except  when  a  change  of 
position  brought  his  shoes  in  contact  with  my  hat,  he 
appeared  to  be  asleep.  Sir,  when  we  stopped  to  water  the 
horses,  about  two  miles  from  Harrisburg,  this  thing  slowly 
tipreared  itself  to  the  height  of  three  foot  eight,  and  fixing 
Its  eyes  on  me  with  a  mingled  expression  of  complacency, 
I^atronage,  national  independence,  and  sympathy  for  all 
outer  barbarians  and  foreigners,  said,  in  shrill  piping 
accents,  *  Well  now,  stranger,  I  guess  you  find  this  a'most 
like  an  English  a'ternoon — ^hey?'  It  is  unnecessary  to  add 
that  I  thirsted  for  his  blood.  ,  .  . 

"  We  had  all  next  morning  in  Harrisburg,  as  the  canal 
boat  [for  Pittsburg]  was  not  to  start  until  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,    The  oflBqi^ls  called  upon  ine  before  I 
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had  fini^ed  breakfast;  and  as  the  town  is  the  eeat  of  thi 
Penilsylvanian  legislature,  I  went  up  to  the  capitol.  I  wa* 
very  much  interested  in  looking  over  a  number  of  treaties 
made  with  the  poor  Indians,  the'ir  signatures  being  rough 
drawings  of  the  creatures  or  weapons  they  ate  called  after : 
and  the  extraordinary  drawing  of  these  emblems,  showing 
the  queer,  unused,  shaky  manner  in  which  each  man  hw 
held  the  pen,  struck  me  very  much* 

"  You  know  my  small  respect  for  our  House  of  Com- 
mons. These  local  legislatutea  are  too  insufferably  apish 
•of  mighty  legislation,  to  be  seen  without  bile;  for  which 
reason,  and  because  a  great  crowd  of  senators  and  ladies 
had  assembled  in  both  housed  to  behold  the  inioditable, 
and  had  already  begun  to  pour  in  upon  him  even  in  the 
secretary's  private  roohi,  I  went  back  to  the  hotel,  with  all 
speed.  The  members  of  both  branches  of  the  legislature 
followed  me  there,  however,  so  we  had  to  hold  the  usual 
levee  before  our  half -past  one  o'clock  dinner.  We  reaeived 
a  great  number  of  tliem.  Pretty  nearly  every  man  spat 
upon  the  carpet,  as  usual;  and  one  blew  his  nose  with 
his  fingers — also  on  the  carpet,  which  was  a  very  neat  one, 
the  room  given  tip  to  us  being  the  private  parlour  of  the 
landlord's  wife.  This  has  become  so  common  since,  how- 
ever, that  it  scarcely  sterns  worth  mentioning.  Please  to 
observe  that  the  gentleman  in  question  was  ft  member  of 
the  Senate,  which  answers  (as  they  very  often  tell  me) 
to  our  House  of  Lords. 

"  The  innkeeper  was  the  mo*t  attcntlte,  civil,  and  oblig- 
ing person  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  On  being  asked  for  his 
bill,  he  said  there  was  no  bill:  the  honour  and  pleasure, 
etc.,  being  more  than  sufficient.  I  did  not  pctmit  this, 
of  course;  and  begged  Mr.  Q.  to  explain  to  him,  that, 
travelling  four  strong,  I  could  not  hear  of  it  on  any 
account. 

"  And  now  I  come  ta  the  Canal  Boat.  Bless  your  heart 
dhd  soul,  my  dear  fellow-*-if  you  could  only  see  ub  on 
board  the  canal  boatl  Let  me  think,  for  a  moment,  at 
what  time  of  the  day  or  night  I  should  best  like  you  to 
^e  us.  In  the  morning?  Between  five  aiid  six  in  the 
morning,  shall  I  say?  Well!  you  would  like  to  see  me, 
standing  on  the  deck,  fishing  the  dirty  water  out  of  the 
canalwith  a  tin  ladle  chained  to  the  boat  by  a  long  chain; 
pouring  the  same  into  a  tin-basin  (also  chained  up  in  like 
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manner)  ;  and  scrubbing  my  f^ee  with  the  jack  towel. 
At  night,  ghall  I  say?  I  don^t  know  that  yon  would  like 
to  look  into  the  cabin  at  night,  only  to  see  m^  lying  on  a 
tom])orary  shelf  exactly  the  width  of  this  sheet  of  paper 
when  it^s  open  (/  m^aswred  it  this  morning),  wiih  one 
man  ^bove  me,  and  another  below;  and,  in  all,  ei^ht  and 
twenty  in  a  low  cabin,  whioh  yon  can^t  stand  upright  iji 
with  your  hat  on.  I  don^t  think  you  would  like  to  look 
in  at  breakfast  time  either,  for  then  these  shelves  have 
ftnly  just  been  taken  down  and  put  away,  and  the  atmos- 
phere o|  the  pliwje  is,  as  you  niay  suppose,  by  no  means 
fresh ;  though  there  are  upon  the  table  tea  and  coffee,  and 
lifead  and  butter,  and  salmon,  (ind  shad,  and  liver,  and 
4eak,  and  potatoes,  and  pickles,  and  ham,  and  pudding, 
and  sausages;  and  thi«e  and  thirty  people  sitting  round 
it.  eating  and  drinking;  and  savoury  bottles  of  gin,  and 
whiskey,  and  bra^i^y,  and  rum,  in  the  bar  hard  by;  and 
^ven  and  twenty  out  of  the  eight  and  twenty  men,  in 
foul  linen,  with  yellow  streams  from  half-iehewed  tobacco 
trickling  down  their  chins.  Perhaps  the  best  time  for  you 
to  take  a  peep  would  be  the  present:  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon :  when  the  barber  is  at  his  shaving,  and  the  gentle- 
men are  lounging  about  the  stove  waiting  for  their  turns, 
and  not  naare  than  seventeen  are  spitting  in  concert,  and 
two  or  three  are  walking  overhead  (lying  down  on  the 
luggage  every  time  the  man  at  the  helni  calls  ^  Bridge ! ') , 
and  I  am  writing  this  in  the  ladies^  cabin,  which  is  a  part 
of  the  gentlemen^s,  and  only  screened  off  by  a  red  eurtain. 
Indeed  it  exactly  resembles  the  dwarfs  private  apartment 
in  a  caravan  at  a  fair;  and  the  gentlemen,  geiierally, 
represent  the  spectators  at  a  pennyra-hcad.  The  place  is 
jiwt  as  clean  and  just  las  large  as  that  caravan  you  and  I 
were  in  at  Greenwich  Fs^ir  last  past.  Outside,  it  is  exactly 
like  any  cfinal  boat  you  have  seen  near  the  Hegent's  Park, 
'^r  elsewhere, 

"  You  never  can  conceive  what  the  hawking  and  spitting 
i\  the  whole  night  .through.  Last  night  was  the  worst 
^'pon  my  honour  md  word  I  was  obliged,  this  morning, 
'0  lay  niy  fur-coat  on  the  deck,  and  wipe  the  half  dried 
flakes  of  spittle  from  it  with  my  handkerchief:  and  the 
only  surprise  seeoaed  to  be,  that  I  should  consider  it 
necessary  to  do  so.  When  I  turned  in  last  night,  I  put 
it  on  a  stool  beside  me,  and  there  it  lay,  under  a  cross  fire 
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from  five  men — three  opposite ;  one  above ;  and  one  below. 
I  make  no  complaints,  aiid  show  no  disgust.  I  am  looked 
upon  as  highly  facetious  at  night,  for  I  crack  jokes  witli 
everybody  near  me  tintil  we  fall  asleep.  I  am  considered 
very  hardy  in  the  morning,  for  I  run  up,  bare-necked, 
and  plunge  my  head  into  the  half-frozen  water,  hy  half- 
past  five  o'clock.  I  am  respected  for  my  activity,  inas- 
much as  I  jump  from  the  boat  to  the  towing-path,  and 
walk  five  or  six  miles  before  breakfast ;  keeping  up  with  the 
horses  all  the  time.  In  a  word,  they  are  quite  astonished 
to  find  a  sedentary  Englishman  roughing  it  so  well,  and 
taking  so  much  exercise;  and  question  me  yery  much  on 
that  head.  The  greater  part  of  the  men  will  sit  and  shiver 
round  the  stove  all  day,  rather  than  put  one  foot  before 
the  other.  As  to  having  a  window  open,  that's  not  to  be 
thought  of.  .  .  . 

"  The  canal  has  run,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  side  of 
the  Susquehanah  and  Iwanata  rivers ;  and  has  been  carried 
through  tremendous  obstacles.  Yesterday,  we  crossed  the 
mountain.  This  is  done  hy  railroad.  .  .  .  You  dine  at  an 
inn  upon  the  mountain;  and,  including  the  half  hour 
allowed  for  the  meal,  are  rather  more  than  five  hour^i 
performing  this  strange  part  of  the  journey.  The  people 
north  and  '  down  east '  have  terrible  legends  of  its  danger ; 
but  they  appear  to  be  exceedingly  careful,  and  don't  go 
to  work  at  all  wildly.  There  are  some  queer  precipices 
close  to  the  rails,  certainly;  but  every  precaution  is  taken, 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  such  difficulties,  and  such  a 
vast  work,  will  admit  of. 

"The  scenery,  before  you  reach  the  mountains,  and 
when  you  are  on  them,  and  after  you  have  left  them,  is 
very  fine  and  grand ;  and  the  canal  winds  its  way  through 
some  deep,  sullen  gorges,  which,  seen  by  moonlight,  are 
very  impressive:  though  immeasurably  inferior  to  Glencoe, 
to  whose  terrors  I  have  not  seen  the  smallest  approach. 
We  have  passed,  both  in  the  mountains  and  elsewhere,  a 
great  number  of  new  settlements,  and  detached  log-houso.-J. 
Their  utterly  forlorn  and  miserable  appearance  baffles  all 
description.  I  have  not  seen  six  cabins  out  of  six  hundrtnl, 
where  the  windows  have  been  whole.  Old  hats,  old  clotlies, 
old  boards,  old  fragments  of  blanket  and  paper,  are  stuffed 
into  the  broken  glass ;  and  their  air  is  misery  and  desola- 
tion.    It  pains  the  e^'e  to  see  the  stumps  of  great  trees 
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thickly  strewed  in  every  field  of  wheat;  and  never  to  lose 
the  eternal  swamp  and  dull  morass,  with  hundreds  of 
rotten  trunks,  of  elm  and  pine  and  sycamore  and  logwood, 
>teeped  in  its  unwholesome  water;  where  the  frogs  so 
troak  at  night  that  after  dark'  there  is  an  incessant  sound 
a*:  if  millions  of  phantom  teams,  with  bells,  were  travelling 
til  rough  the  upper  air,  at  an  enormous  distance  off.  It  is 
quite  an  oppressive  circumstance,  too,  to  come  upon  great 
tracks,  where  settlers  have  been  b\irning  down  the  trees; 
and  where  their  wounded  bodies  lie  about,  like  those  of 
murdered  creatures;  while  here  and  there  some  charred  and 
l>lackened  giant  rears  two  bare  arms  aloft,  and  seems  to 
furse  his  enemies.  The  prettiest  sight  I  have  seen  was 
yesterday,  when  we — on  the  heights  of  the  mountain,  and 
in  a  keen  wind — looked  down  into  a  valley  full  of  light 
and  softness:  catching  glimpses  of  scattered  cabins;  chil- 
dren running  to  the  doors ;  dogs  bursting  out  to  bark ;  pigs 
scampering  home,  like  so  many  prodigal  sons;  families 
sitting  out  in  their  gardens ;  cows  gazing  upward,  with  a 
stupid  indifference;  men  in  their  shirt-sleeves  looking  on 
at  their  unfinished  houses,  and  planning  work  for  to- 
morrow— and  the  train  riding  on,  high  above  them,  like 
a  storm.  But  I  know  this  is  beautiful — very — very  beau- 
tiful! ... 

"  I  told  you  of  the  many  uses  of  the  word  ^  fix.'  I  ask 
ilr.  Q.  on  board  a  steamboat  if  breakfast  be  nearly  ready, 
and  he  tells  me  yes  he  should  think  so,  for  when  he  was 
last  below  the  steward  was  ^  fixing  the  tables  * — in  other 
words,  laying  the  cloth.  When  we  have  been  writing,  and 
I  beg  him  (do  you  remember  anything  of  my  love  of  order, 
at  this  distance  of  time?)  to  collect  our  papers,  he  answers 
tliat  he'll  *  fix  'em  presently.'  So  when  a  man's  dressing 
he's  ^  fixing '  himself,  and  when  you  put  yourself  under  a 
doctor  he  '  fixes '  you  in  no  time.  T'other  night,  before 
we  came  on  board  here,  when  I  had  ordered  a  bottle  of 
mulled  claret  and  waited  some  time  for  it,  it  was  put  on 
table  with  an  apology  from  the  landlord  (a  lieutenant- 
cr)lonel )  that '  he  f ear'd  it  wasn't  fixed  properly.'  And  here, 
on  Saturday  morning,  a  Western  man,  handing  the  pota- 
toes to  Mr.  Q.  at  breakfast,  enquired  if  he  wouldn't  take 
some  of  'these  fixings'  with  his  meat.  I  remained  as 
grave  as  a  judge.  I  catch  them  looking  at  me  sometimes, 
and  feel  that  they  think  I  don't  take  any  notice,    Politica 
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are  very  high  here;  dreadfully  strong;  handbills,  dermncia- 
tions,  invectives,  threats,  and  quarrels.  The  question  is, 
who  shall  be  the  next  President.  The  election  comes  of! 
in  three  years  and  a  half  from  this  time/^ 

He  resumed  his  letter,  "  On  board  the  steamboat  from 
Pittsburg  to  Cincinnati,  April  the  first,  1842.     A   very 
tremulous  steamboat,  which  makes  my  hand  shake.     This 
morning,  my  dear  friend,  this  very  morning,  which,  passing 
by  without  bringing  news  from  England,  would  have  seen 
us  on  our  way  to  St.  Louis  (via  Cincinnati  and  Louisville) 
with  sad  hearts  and  dejected  countenances,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  remaining  for  at  least  three  weeks  longer  without 
any  intelligence  of  those  so  inexpressibly  dear   to  us — 
this  very  morning,  bright  and  lucky  morning  that  it  was. 
a  great  packet  was  brought  to  our  bedroom  door,  from 
HOME.     How  I  have  read  and  re-read  your  affection- 
ate,  hearty,   interesting,   funny,   serious,   delightful,  and 
thoroughly  Forsterian  Columbia  letter,  I  will  not  attempt 
to  tell  you ;  or  how  glad  I  am  that  you  liked  my  first ;  or 
how  afraid  I  am  that  my  second  was  not  written  in  such 
good  spirits  as  it  should  have  been ;  or  how  glad  I  am 
again  to  think  that  my  third  was;  or  how  I  hope  you  will 
find  some  amusement  from  my  fourth:  this  present  mis- 
sive.    All  this,  and  more  affectionate  and  earnest  words 
than  the  post-office  would  convey  at  any  price,  though 
they  have  no  sharp  edges  to  hurt  the  stamping-clerk — ^j'ou 
will  understand,  I  know,  without  expression,  or  attempt 
at  expression.     So  having  got  over  the  first  agitation  of 
so  much  pleasure ;  and  having  walked  the  deck ;  and  being 
now  in  the  cabin,  where  one  party  are  playing  at  chess, 
and  another  party  are  asleep,  and  anotlier  are  talking 
round  the  stove,  and  all  are  spitting;  and  a  persevering 
bore  of  a  horrible  New  Englander  with  a  droning  voice 
like  a  gigantic  bee  will  sit  down  beside  me,  though  I  am 
writing,  and  talk  incessantly,  in  my  very  ear,  to  Kate — 
here  goes  again. 

"Let  me  see.  I  should  tell  you,  first,  that  we  got  to 
Pittsburg  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  of  the  evening 
of  the  day  on  which  I  left  off  at  the  top  of  this  sheet; 
and  were  there  received  by  a  little  man  (a  very  little  man) 
whom  I  knew  years  ago  in  London.  He  rejoiceth  in  tluj 
name  of  D.  G. ;  and,  when  I  knew  him,  was  in  partnership 
mth  his  fathey  on  the  stock-exchange,  and  lived  baud- 
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eomely  at  Dalston.  They  failed  in  business  soon  after- 
wards, and  then  this  little  man  began  to  tnrn  to  account 
what  had  previously  been  his  amusement  and  accomplish- 
ment, by  painting  little  subjects  for  the  fancy  shops.  So 
I  lost  sight  of  him,  nearly  ten  years  ago;  and  here  he 
turned  up  toother  day,  as  a  portrait  painter  in  Pittsburg ! 
He  had  previously  written  me  a  letter  which  moved  me 
a  good  deal,  by  a  kind  of  quiet  independence  and  content- 
ment it  breathed,  and  still  a  painful  sense  of  being  alone, 
w)  very  far  from  home.  I  received  it  in  Philadelphia,  and 
answered  it.  He  dined  with  us  every  day  of  our  stay  in 
Pittsburg  (they  were  only  three),  and  was  truly  gratified 
and  delighted  to  find  me  unchanged — more  so  than  I  can 
tell  you.  I  am  very  glad  to-night  to  think  how  much 
happiness  we  have  fortunately  been  able  to  give  him. 

"  Pittsburg  is  like  Birmingham — at  least  its  townsfolks 
^ay  so ;  and  I  didn't  contradict  them.  It  is,  in  one  respect. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  smoke  in  it.  I  quite  offended  a 
man  at  our  yesterday's  levee,  who  supposed  I  was  ^not 
quite  at  home,'  by  telling  him  that  the  notion  of  Ijondon 
Wmg  60  dark  a  place  was  a  popular  mistake.  We  had 
vorv'  queer  customers  at  our  receptions,  I  do  a^^sure  you. 
Not  least  among  them,  a  gentleman  with  his  inexpressibles 
imperfectly  buttoned  and  his  waistband  resting  on  his 
thighs,  who  stood  behind  the  half-opened  door,  and  could 
hy  no  temptation  or  inducement  be  prevailed  upon  to  cojne 
out.  There  was  also  another  gentleman,  with  one  eye  and 
one  fixed  gooseberry,  who  stood  in  a  corner  motionless  like 
an  eight-day  clock,  and  glared  upon  me,  as  I  courteously 
received  the  Pittsburgians.  There  were  also  two  red-headed 
lirothers — ^boys — young  dragons  rather — who  hovered  abput 
Kate,  and  wouldn't  go.  A  great  crowd  they  were,  for 
three  days ;  and  a  very  queer  one." 

"Still  in  the  same  Boat.  AprUiheS€condflSi2, 
'^We  have  a  better  cabin  here  than  we  had  on  board 
the  Britannia;  the  berths  being  much  wider,  and  the  den 
having  two  doors:  one  opening  on  the  ladies'  cabin,  and 
one  upon  a  little  gallery  in  the  stern  of  the  boat.  We 
♦'xpect  to  be  at  Cincinnati  some  time  on  Monday  morning, 
and  we  carry  about  fifty  passengers.  The  cabin  for  meals 
iropg  right  through  the  boat,  from  the  prow  to  the  stern, 
and  ia  very  long;  only  a  t^mall  portion  of  it  being  divided 
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off,  by  a  partition  of  wood  and  ground-glass,  for  the  ladies 
We  breakfast  at  half  after  seven,  dine  at  one,  and  sup  a  I 
six.  Nobody  will  sit  down  to  any  one  of  these  meals 
though  the  dishes  are  smoking  on  the  board,  until  tlu 
ladies  have  appeared,  and  taken  their  chairs.  It  was  the 
same  in  the  canal  boat. 

"  The  washing  department  is  a  little  more  civilised  than 
it  was  on  the  canal,  but  bad  is  the  best.  Indeed  Hhj 
Americans  when  they  are  travelling,  as  Miss  Martineau 
seems  disposed  to  admit,  are  exceedingly  negligent :  not; 
to  say  dirty.  To  the  best  of  my  making  out,  the  ladio-^ 
under  most  circumstances,  are  content  with  smearing  th<Mri 
hands  and  faces  in  a  very  small  quantity  of  water.  So 
are  the  men;  who  superadd  to  that  mode  of  ablution  a 
hasty  use  of  the  common  brush  and  comb.  It  is  quite  a 
practice,  too,  to  wear  but  one  cotton  shirt  a  week,  an<l 
three  or  four  fine  linen  fronts,  Anne  reports  that  this  is 
Mr.  Q.^s  course  of  proceeding:  and  my  portrait-paint iii;x 
friend  told  me  that  it  was  the  case  with  pretty  nearly  all 
his  sitters;  so  that  when  he  bought  a  piece  of  cloth  not 
long  ago  and  instructed  the  sempstress  to  make  it  all  into 
shirts,  not  fronts,  she  thought  him  deranged. 

"  My  friend  the  New  Englander,  of  whom  I  wrote  last 
night,  is  perhaps  the  most  intolerable  bore  on  this  vast 
continent.  He  drones,  and  snuffles,  and  writes  poems,  and 
talks  small  philosophy  and  metaphysics,  and  never  will  be 
quiet,  under  any  circumstances.  He  is  going  to  a  givat 
temperance  convention  at  Cincinnati;  along  with  a  doctor 
of  whom  I  saw  something  at  Pittsburg.  The  doctor,  in 
addition  to  being  everything  that  the  New  Englander  is, 
is  a  phrenologist  besides.  I  dodge  them  about  the  boat. 
Whenever  I  appear  on  deck,  I  see  them  bearing  down  upon 
me — and  fly.  The  New  Englander  was  very  anxious  la<t 
night  that  he  and  I  should  *  form  a  magnetic  chain/  and 
magnetise  the  doctor,  for  the  benefit  of  all  incredulous 
passengers;  but  I  declined,  on  the  plea  of  tremendous 
occupation  in  the  way  of  letter-writing. 

"  And  speaking  of  magnetism,  let  me  tell  you  that  tin' 
other  night  at  Pittsburg,  there  being  present  only  Mr.  (J. 
and  the  portrait^painter,  Kate  sat  down,  laughing,  for  m<' 
to  try  my  hand  upon  her.  I  had  been  holding  forth  upon 
the  subject  rather  luminously,  and  asserting  that  I  thouglii 
I  could  exercise  the  influence,  but  had  never  tried.     In 
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six  minutes,  I  magnetised  her  into  hysterics,  and  then 
into  the  magnetic  sleep.  I  tried  again  next  night,  and 
she  fell  into  the  slumber  in  little  more  than  two  minutes. 
...  I  can  wake  her  with  perfect  ease;  but  I  confess  (not 
being  prepared  for  anything  so  sudden  and  complete)  I 
was  on  the  first  occasion  rather  alarmed.  .  .  .  The  Western 
parts  being  sometimes  hazardous,  I  have  fitted  out  the 
▼hole  of  my  little  company  with  Life  Preservers,  which 
I  inflate  with  great  solemnity  when  we  get  aboard  any 
Ijoat,  and  keep,  as  Mrs.  Cluppins  did  her  umbrella  in  the 
court  of  common  pleas,  ready  for  use  upon  a  moment's 
notice."  .  .  . 

He  resumed  his  letter,  on  "  Sunday,  April  the  third,'^ 
vith  allusion  to  a  general  who  had  called  upon  him  in 
Washiugton  with  two  literary  ladies,  and  had  written  to 
him  next  day  for  an  immediate  interview,  as  "the  two 
LL's"  were  ambitious  of  the  honour  of  a  personal  intro- 
•Inction.  "Besides  the  doctor  and  the  dread  New  Eng- 
lander,  we  have  on  board  that  valiant  general  who  wrote 
to  me  about  the  '  two  LUs.^  He  is  an  old,  old  man  with 
a  weazen  face,  and  the  remains  of  a  pigeon-breast  in  his 
military  surtout.  He  is  acutely  gentlemanly  and  officer- 
like.  The  breast  has  so  subsided,  and  the  face  has  become 
^  strongly  marked,  that  he  seems,  like  a  pigeon-pie,  to 
4iow  only  the  feet  of  the  bird  outside,  and  to  keep  the 
rest  to  himself.  He  is  perhaps  the  most  horrible  bore  in 
this  country.  And  I  am  quite  serious  when  I  say  that  I 
tlo  not  believe  there  are,  on  the  whole  earth  besides,  so 
uiany  intensified  bores  as  in  these  United  States.  No  man 
can  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  real  meaning  of  the 
word,  without  coming  here.  There  are  no  particular  char- 
acters on  board,  with  these  three  exceptions.  Indeed  I 
f^ldom  see  the  passengers  but  at  meal-times,  as  I  read  and 
«Tite  in  our  o^wn  little  state  room.  ...  I  have  smuggled 
two  chairs  into  our  crib;  and  write  this  on  a  book  upon 
my  knee.  Everything  is  in  the  neatest  order,  of  course; 
and  my  shaving  tackle,  dressing  case,  brushes,  books,  and 
papers,  are  arranged  with  as  much  precision  as  if  we  were 
going  to  remain  here  a  month.    Thank  God  we  are  not. 

"  The  average  width  of  the  river  rather  exceeds  that  of 
the  Thames  at  Greenwich,  In  parts  it  is  much  broader ; 
and  tiien  there  is  usually  a  green  island,  x30vered  with  trees, 
dividing  it  into  two  6ti'cams.    Occasionally  we  stop  for  a 
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few  minutes  at  a  small  town,  or  village  (I  ought  to  sa,^ 
city,  everything  is  a  city'  here) ;  but  the  banks  are  for  tht 
most  part  deep  solitudes,  overgrown  Vidth  trees,  which 
in  these  western  latitudes^  are  already  in  leaf  and  Yer\ 
green,  w  .  . 

"  All  this  I  see,  aiS  I  write,  from  the  little  dOor  into  the 
stel-n-gallery    which    I    mentioned    just   now.      It    don'ti 
happen  six  times  iti  a  day  that  any  other  passenger  comesi 
near  it;  and,  as  the  weather  is  amply  warm  enough  to 
admit  of  our  sitting  With  it  open,  here  we  reindia  from  I 
morning  until   night:   reading,  writing,  talking.      What 
our  theme  of  conversation  is,  I  need  not  tell  yoti.     Xo 
beauty  or  variety  makes  us  weary  less  for  homo.     TVe 
count  the  days,  dnd  say,  ^  When  May  comes,  and  We  can 
mj-^next  viontJi-^the  time  will  seem  almost  gone.^    We 
are  never  tired  of  imagining  what  you  ate  all  about.     I 
allow  of  no  calculation  foi!  the  difference  of  clocks,  but 
insist  on  a  corresponding  minute  in  London.    It  is  much 
the  shortest  way,  and  best.  .  .  *  Yesterday,  we  drank  your 
health  and  many  happy  returns^-in  wine>  after  dinner ; 
in  a  small  milk-pot  jug  of  gin-^punch,  at  night.    And  when 
I  made  a  temporary  table,  to  hold  the  little  candlestick, 
of  one  of  my  dressing-case  trays ;  cunningly  inserted  under 
the  mattress  of  my  berth  with  a  Weight  a-top  of  it  to  keep 
it  in  its  place,  so  that  it  made  a  perfectly  exquisite  bracket ; 
we  agreed^  that^  please  God,  this  should  be  a  joke  at  tlip 
Star  and  Gilrter  on  the  second  of  April  eighteen  hundred 
and  forty-three.     If  your  blank  can  be  surpassed  .  .  . 
believe  toe  ours  transcends  it.    My  heart  gets,  aometimeB, 
soHE  for  home. 

"At  Pittsburg  I  saw  another  solitary  confinement 
prison**  A  horrible  thought  occurred  to  me  when  I  wa^ 
I'ecalling  all  I  had  seen,  that  night.  What  if  ghosts  be 
one  of  the  tet^rdrs  of  the  jails  f  I  have  pondered  on  it 
often,  since  then.  The  utter  solitude  by  day  and  night; 
the  many  hours  of  darkness;  the  silence  of  death;  the 
ihind  for  ever  brooding  on  melancholy  themes,  and  having 
no  relief;  sometimes  an  evil  conscience  very  busy:  imagine 
a  prisoner  covering  up  his  head  in  the  bedclothes  and 
Iboking  out  from  time  to  time,  with  a  ghastly  dread  of 
some  inexplicable  silent  figure  that  always  sits  upon  his 
bed>  or  stands  (if  a  thing  can  be  said  to  stand,  that  never 

*  A!t^r  seeing  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  at  Phiiadelphia.«^£D. 
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walks  as  men  do)  In  the  same  corner  of  his  celL  Thd 
more  I  think  of  it>  the  more  certain  I  feel  that  not  a  few 
of  these  men  (during  a  portion  of  th^ir  imprisonment  at 
least)  are  nightly  visited  by  spectres.  I  did  sek  one  man 
in  tfaiia  last  jail  if  he  di^amed  much.  He  gave  ine  a.  most 
extraordinary  look,  and  said--*-Tinder  his  breath**-itt  a 
whisper — *No/^'  ' 

"CiNCsnWATl.    F<mr^  April,  1842. 

"We  arrived  here  this  morning:  about  three  o^clock,  I 
believe,  but  I  was  fast  asleep  in  my  berth.  I  turned  out 
soon  after  siz,  dressed,  and  breakfasted  on  board.  About 
half  after  eight,  we  cam^  ashore  and  drove  to  the  hotel,, 
to  which  we  had  Written  on  from  Pittsburg  ordering 
rooms;  and  which  is  within  a  stone^s  throw  of  th^  boat 
wharf.  Before  I  had  issued  an  official  notification  that 
we  were  *not  at  home,^  two  judges  called,  on  the  part  of 
the  inhabitants,  to  know  when  we  would  receive  the  towns- 
people. We  appointed  to-morro\*^  morning,  from  half -past 
eleven  to  one;  arranged  to  go  out,  with  these  two  gentle- 
men, to  see  the  town,  at  onej  and  were  fixed  for  an 
evening  party  to-morrow  night  at  the  house  of  one  of 
them.  On  Wednesday  morning  we  go  on  by  the  mail-boat 
to  Louisville,  a  trip  of  fourteen  hours;  and  from  that  place 
proceed  in  the  next  good  boat  to  St.  Louis,  which  is  a 
voyage  of  four  days*  Finding  from  my  judicial  friends 
(well-informed  and  most  agreeable  gentlemen)  this  morn- 
ing, that  the  praitie  travel  to  Chicago  is  a  very  fatiguing 
one,  and  that  the  lakes  are  stormy,  sea-sicky,  and  not  over- 
safe  at  this  season,  I  wrote  by  our  captain  to  St.  Louis 
(for  the  boat  that  brought  us  here  goes  on  there),  to  the 
effect  that  I  should  not  take  the  lake  route,  hut  should 
come  back  here;  and  should  visit  the  prairies,  which  are 
within  thirty  miles  of  St,  Louis,  immediately  on  my 
arrival  there.  .  *  ♦ 

"  I  have  walked  to  the  window,  since  I  turned  this  page, 
to  see  what  aspect  the  town  wears.  We  are  in  a  wide 
street:  paved  in  the  carriage  way  with  small  white  stones, 
and  in  the  footway  with  small  red  tiles.  The  houses  are 
for  the  most  part  one  story  high ;  some  are  of  wood ;  others 
of  a  clean  white  brick.  ISTearly  all  have  green  blinds  out- 
side every  window.  The  principal  shops  over  the  way,  are, 
according  to  the  inscriptions  over  them,  a  Large  Bread 
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Bakery;  a  Book  Binderj^;  a  Dry  Goods  Store;  and  a  Car- 
riage. Kepository;  the  last-named  establishment  looking 
very  like  an  exceedingly  small  retail  coal-shed.  On  the 
pavement  under  our  window,  a  black  man  is  chopping 
wood;  and  another  black  man  is  talking  (confidentially) 
to  a  pig.  The  public  table,  at  this  hotel  and  at  the  hotel 
opposite,  has  just  now  finished  dinner.  The  diners  are 
collected  on  the  pavement,  on  both  sides  of  the  way,  pick- 
ing their  teeth,  and  talking.  The  day  being  warm,  some 
of  them  have  brought  chairs  into  the  street.  Some  are 
on  three  chairs;  some  on  two;  and  some,  in  defiance  of  all 
known  laws  of  gravity,  are  sitting  quite  comfortably  on 
one:  with  three  of  the  chair's  legs,  and  their  own  two, 
high  up  in  the  air.  The  loungers,  underneath  our  window, 
are  talking  of  a  great  Temperance  convention  which  come?? 
off  here  to-morrow.  Others,  about  me.  Others,  about 
England.'' 

The  next  letter  describes  his  experiences  in  the  Far 
West,  his  stay  in  St.  Louis,  his  visit  to  a  prairie,  the 
return  to  Cincinnati,  and,  after  a  stage-coach  ride  from 
that  city  to  Columbus,  the  travel  thence  to  Sandusky,  and 
so,  by  Lake  Erie,  to  the  Falls  of  Niagara. 

''  Cincinnati  is  only  fifty  years  old,  but  is  a  very  beauti- 
ful city:  I  think  the  prettiest  place  I  have  seen  here,  ex- 
cept Boston.  It  has  risen  out  of  the  forest  like  an  Arabian- 
night  city;  is  well  laid  out;  ornamented  in  the  suburbs 
with  pretty  villas;  and  above  all,  for  this  is  a  very  rare 
feature  in  America,  has  smooth  turf-plots  and  well-kept 
gardens.  There  happened  to  be  a  great  temperance 
festival;  and  the  procession  mustered  under,  and  parsed, 
our  windows,  early  in  the  morning.  I  suppose  they  wen' 
twenty  thousand  strong,  at  least.  Some  of  the  banner^^ 
were  quaint  and  odd  enough.  The  ship-carpenters,  for 
instance,  displayed  on  one  side  of  their  flag,  the  good  Shiji 
Temperance  in  full  sail ;  on  the  other,  the  Steamer 
Alcohol  blowing  up  sky-high.  The  Irishmen  had  a  por- 
trait of  Father  Mathew,  you  may  be  sure.  And  Wash- 
ington's broad  lower  jaw  (by  the  by,  Washington  had  not 
a  pleasant  face)  figured  in  all  parts  of  the  ranks.  Tn  a 
kind  of  square  at  one  outskirt  of  the  city,  they  divided 
into  bodies,  and  were  addressed  by  different  speakers. 
Drier  speaking  I  never  heard.    I  own  that  I  felt  quite 
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uncomfortable  to  think  they  could  take  the  taste  of  it  out 
of  their  mouths  with  nothing  better  than  water. 

*'  In  the  evening  we  went  to  a  party  at  Judge  Walker's, 
and  were  introduced  to  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty 
first-rate  bores,  separately  and  singly.  I  was  required  to 
sit  down  by  the  greater  part  of  them,  and  talk !  *    In  the 

*  A  young  lady's  account  of  this  party,  written  next  morning,  and 
quoted  in  one  of  the  American  memoirs  of  Dickens,  enables  us  to  con- 
template his  suffering  from  the  point  of  view  of  thosd  who  inflicted  it. 
"  1  went  last  evening  to  a  party  at  Judge  Walker's,  given  to  the  hero 
of  the  day.  .  .  .  When  we  reached  the  house  Mr,  Dickens  had  left 
the  crowcled  rooms,  and  was  in  the  hall  with  his  wife,  about  taking  his 
departure  when  we  entered  the  door.  We  were  introduced  to  him  in 
our  wrapping;  and  in  the  flurry  and  embarrassment  of  the  meeting, 
one  of  the  party  dropped  a  parcel,  containing  shoes,  gloves,  etc.  Mr. 
Dickens,  stooping,  gathered  them  up  and  restored  them  with  a 
luughing  remark,  and  we  bounded  upstairs  to  get  our  things  off. 
Hastening  down  again,  we  found  him  with  Mrs.  Dickens  seated  upon 
a  sofa,  surroundea  by  a  group  of  ladies;  Judge  Walker  having  re- 
quested him  to  delay  his  departure  for  a  few  moments,  for  the  grati- 
fication of  some  tarciy  friends  who  had  just  arrived,  ourselves  among 
the  number.  Declining  to  re-enter  the  rooms  where  he  had  already 
taken  leave  of  the  guests,  he  had  seated  himself  in  the  hall.  He  is 
young  and  handsome,  has  a  mellow,  beautiful  eye,  fine  brow,  and 
abundant  hair.  His  mouth  is  large,  and  his  smile  so  bright  it  seemed 
to  shed  light  and  happiness  all  about  him.  His  manner  is  eaay, 
negligent,  but  not  elegant.  His  dress  was  foppish;  in  fact,  he  was 
overdressed,  yet  his  garments  were  worn  so  easily  they  appeared  to 
l>e  a  necessary  part  of  him.  (I)  He  had  a  dark  coat,  with  lighter 
I>ant.iloons ;  a  black  waistcoat,  embroidered  with  coloured  flowers; 
and  about  his  neck,  covering  his  white  shirt-front,  was  a  black  neck- 
cloth, also  embroidered  in  colours,  in  which  were  placed  two  large 
diamond  pins  connected  by  a  chain.  A  gold  watch-chain,  and  a  large 
red  rose  in  his  button-hole,  completed  his  toilet.  He  appeared  a 
little  weary,  but  answered  the  reinarks  made  to  him — ^for  he  ori^ir 
nated  none — in  an  agreeable  manner.  Mr.  Beard's  portrait  of  Fagiji 
was  so  placed  in  the  room  that  we  could  see  it  from  where  we  stood 
surrounding  him.  One  of  the  ladies  asked  him  if  it  was  his  idea  of 
the  Jew.  He  replied,  'Very  nearly.'  Another  laughingly  requested 
that  he  would  give  her  the  rose  he  wore,  as  a  memento.  He  shook 
his  head  and  said:  '  That  will  not  do;  he  could  not  give  it  to  one;  the 
others  would  be  jealous.'  A  half  dozen  then  insisted  on  having  it, 
whereupon  he  proposed  to  divide  the  leaves  among  them.  In  taking 
the  rose  from  his  coat,  either  by  dfesign  or  accident,  the  leaves  loosened 
and  fell  upon  the  floor,  and  amid  considerable  laughter  the  ladies 
stooped  and  gathered  them.  He  remained  some  twenty  minutes 
I)crhaps  in  the  hall,  and  then  took  his  leave.  I  must  confess  to 
consicferable  disapjx)intment  in  the  personal  (sic)  of  my  idol.  1 
felt  that  his  throne  was  shaken,  although  it  never  could  be  destroyed." 
lliifi  appalling  picture  supplements  and  sufficiently  explains  the 
mourmm  passage  in  the  text. 
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night  we  were  serenaded  (as  we  usually  are  in  every  place 
we  come  to),  and  very  well  serenaded,  I  assure  you.     But 
we  were  very  much  knocked  up.     I  really  think  my  face 
ba^  acquired  a  fixed  expression  of  sadness  from  the  con- 
stant and  unmitigated  boring  I  endure.    The  LL*s  have 
carried  away  all  my  cheerfulness.    There  is  a  line  in  my 
chin  (on  the  right  side  of  the  under-lip),  indelibly  food 
there  by  the  JSTew-Englander  I  told  you  of  in  my  last.     I 
have  the  print  of  a  crowds  foot  on  the  outside  of  my  left 
eye,  which  I  attribute  to  the  literary  characters  of  small 
towns,     A  dimple  has  vanished  from  my  cheek,  which  I 
felt  myself  robbed  of  at  the  time  by  a  wise  legislator.    But 
on  the  other  hand  I  am  really  indebted  for  a  good  broad 
grin  to  P.  E.,  literary  critic  of  Philadelphia,  and  sole 
proprietor  of  the  English  language  in  its  grammatical  and 
jdiomatical  purity;  to  P.  B.,  witlx  the  shiny  straight  hair 
and  turned-down  shirt-collar,  who  taketh  all  of  us  Engliii^h 
men  of  letters  to  task  in  print,  roundly  and  uncompromis- 
ingly, but  tqld  me  at  the  same  time  that  I  had  *  awakened 
a  new  era '  in  bis  mind,  .  .  . 

"  The  last  200  miles  of  the  voyage  from  Cincinnati  to 
St.  Louis  are  upon  the  Mississippi,  for  you  come  down  the 
Ohio  to  its  mouth.  It  is  well  for  society  that  this 
Mississippi,  the  renowned  father  of  waters,  had  no  chil- 
dren who  take  after  him.  It  is  the  beastliest  river  in  the 
world.  .  .  . 

"Conceive  the  pleasure  of  rushing  down  this  stream 
by  night  (as  we  did  last  night)  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  miles 
an  ixour;  striking  against  floating  blocks  of  timber  every 
instant;  and  dreading  some  infernal  blow  at  every  bump. 
The  helmsman  in  these  boats  is  in  a  little  glass-house  upon 
the  roof,  In  the  Mississippi,  another  man  stands  in  tlic 
very  head  of  the  vessel,  listening  and  watching  intently; 
listening,  because  they  can  tell  in  dark  nights  by  the  noise 
when  any  great  obstruction  is  at  hand.  This  man  holds  the 
rope  of  a  large  bell  which  hangs  close  to  the  wheel-house, 
and  whenever  he  pulls  it,  the  engine  is  to  stop  directly,  anJ 
not  to  stir  until  he  rings  again.  Last  night,  this  boll 
rang  at  least  once  in  every  five  minutes ;  and  at  each  alarm 
there  wat?  a  concussion  which  nearly  flung  one  out  of  bod. 
.  .  .  While  I  have  been  writing  this  account,  we  have 
«hot  out  of  that  hideous  river,  thanks  be  to  God;  never 
to  see  it  again,  I  hope,  but  in  a  nightmare.    We  are  now 
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on  the  smooth  Ohio,  and  the  change  is  like  the  transition 
from  pain  to  perfect  ease. 

"  We  had  a  very  crowded  levee  in  St.  Louis.  Of  course 
the  paper  had  an  account  of  it.  '  If  I  were  to  drop  a  letter 
in  tne  street,  it  would  be  in  the  newspaper  next  day,  and 
nobody  would  think  its  publication  an  outrage.  The 
editor  objected  to  my  hair,  as  not  curling  sufficiently.  He 
admitted  an  eye-  but  objected  again  to  dress,  as  being 
somewhat  foppish,  'and  indeed  perhaps  rather  flash. — 
Rut  such,'  he  benevolently  adds,  ^are  the  differences  be- 
tween American  and  English  taste — rendered  more  ap- 
parent, perhaps,  by  all  the  other  gentlemen  present  being 
dressed  in  black.^  Oh,  that  you  could  have  seen  the  other 
gentlemen!  ... 

"  A  St.  Louis  lady  complimented  Kate  upon  her  voice 
and  manner  of  speaking,  assuring  her  that  she  should 
never  have  suspected  her  of  beine  Scotch,  or  even  English, 
She  was  so  obliging  as  to  add  that  she  would  have  taken 
hor  for  an  American,  anywhere:  which  she  (Kate)  wag 
no  doubt  aware  was  a  very  great  compliment,  as  the 
Americans  were  admitted  on  all  hands  to  have  greatly 
refined  upon  the  English  language !  I  need  not  tdl  you 
that  out  of  Boston  and  New  York  a  nasal  drawl  is  uni- 
versal, but  I  may  as  well  hint  that  the  prevailing  grammar 
is  also  more  than  doubtful ;  that  the  oddest  vulgarisms  are 
received  idioms;  that  all  the  women  who  have  been  bred 
in  slave  States  speak  more  or  less  like  negroes,  from  hav- 
ing been  constantly  in  their  childhood  with  black  nurses ; 
and  that  the  most  fashionable  and  aristocratic  (these  are 
two  words  in  great  use),  instead  of  asking  you  in  what 
l>lace  you  were  born,  enquire  where  you  '  hail  from  ^ ! ! 

"Lord  Ashburton  arrived  at  Annapolis  Mother  day,  af- 
ter a  voyage  of  forty  odd  days  in  heavy  weather.  Straight- 
way the  newspapers  state,  on  the  authority  of  a  corre- 
j^pondent  who  ^rowed  round  the  ship  *  (I  leave  you  to  fancy 
her  condition),  that  America  need  fear  no  superiority 
from  England,  in  respect  of  her  wooden  walls.  The  same 
correspondent  is  'quite  pleased'  with  the  frank  manner 
of  the  English  officers ;  and  patronises  them  as  being,  for 
John  Bulls,  quite  refined.  My  face,  like  Haji  Baba's, 
turns  upside  down,  and  my  liver  is  changed  to  water,  when 
I  come  upon  such  things,  ancl  think  who  writes  and  who 
read  them."  .  .  • 
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"About  the  Prairie.  .  .  .  Tuesday  the  12th  [April, 
1842]  was  the  day  fixed;  and  we  were  to  start  at  five  in 
the  morning — sharp.  I  turned  out  at  four;  shaved  and 
dressed;  got  some  bread  and  milk;  and  throwing  up  the 
window,  looked  down  into  the  street.  Deuce  a  coach  vra< 
there,  nor  did  anybody  seem  to  be  stirring  in  the  hous<.». 
I  waited  until  half-past  five;  but  no  preparations  bein;:^ 
visible  even  then,  I  left  Mr.  Q.  to  look  out,  and  lay  down 
upon  the  bed  again.  There  I  slept  until  nearly  seven, 
when  I  was  called.  .  .  .  Exclusive  of  Mr.  Q.  and  myself, 
there  were  twelve  of  my  committee  in  the  party:  all 
lawyers  except  one.  He  was  an  intelligent,  mild,  well- 
informed  gentleman  of  my  own  age — the  Unitarian 
minister  of  the  place.  With  him,  and  two  other  com- 
panions, I  got  into  the  first  coach.  .  .  . 

"We  halted  at  so  good  an  inn  at  Lebanon  that  we 
resolved  to  return  there  at  night,  if  possible.  One  would 
scarcely  find  a  better  village  alehouse  of  a  homely  kind  in 
England.  During  our  halt  I  walked  into  the  village,  and 
met  a  dwelling-liouse  coming  down-hill  at  a  good  round 
trot,  drawn  by  some  twenty  oxen !  We  resumed  our  jour- 
ney as  soon  as  possible,  and  got  upon  the  looking-glass 
prairie  at  sunset.  We  halted  near  a  solitary  log-house  for 
the  sake  of  its  water;  unpacked  the  baskets;  formed  an 
encampment  with  the  carriages;  and  dined. 

"  Now,  a  prairie  is  undoubtedly  worth  seeing — but 
more  that  one  may  say  one  has  seen  it,  than  for  any  sub- 
limity it  possesses  in  itself.  Like  most  things,  great  or 
small,  in  this  country,  you  hear  of  it  with  considerable 
exaggerations.  Basil  Hall  was  really  quite  right  in  de- 
preciating the  general  character  of  the  scenery.  Tho 
widely-famed  Far  West  is  not  to  be  compared  with  even 
the  tamest  portions  of  Scotland  or  Wales.  You  staiitl 
upon  the  prairie,  and  see  the  unbroken  horizon  all  round 
you.  You  are  on  a  great  plain,  which  is  like  a  sea  without 
water.  I  am  exceedingly  fond  of  wild  and  lonely  scenery, 
and  believe  that  I  have  the  faculty  of  being  as  much  im- 
pressed by  it  as  any  man  living.  But  the  prairie  fell,  by 
far,  short  of  my  preconceived  idea.  I  felt  no  such  emo- 
tions as  I  do  in  crossing  Salisbury  Plain.  The  excessive 
flatness  of  the  scene  makes  it  dreary,  but  tame.  Grandeur 
is  certainly  not  its  characteristic.  I  retired  from  the  rest 
of  the  party,  to  understand  my  own  feelings  the  better; 
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and  looked  all  round,  again  and  again.  It  was  fine.  It 
was  worth  the  ride.  The  sun  was  going  down,  very  red 
and  bright;  and  the  prospect  looked  like,  that  ruddy 
sketch  of  Catlin's,  which  attracted  our  attention  (you  re- 
member?) ;  except  that  there  was  not  so  much  ground  as 
he  represents,  between  the  spectator  and  the  horizon.  But 
to  say  (as  the  fashion  is,  heife)  that  the  sight  is  a  land- 
mark in  one's  existence,  and  awakens  a  new  set  of  sensa- 
tions, is  sheer  gammon.  I  would  say  to  every  man  who 
can*t  see  a  prairie— go  to  Salisbury  Plain,  Marlborough 
Downs,  or  any  of  the  broad,  high,  open  lands  liear  the 
sea.  Many  of  them  are  fully  as  impressive ;  and  Salisbury 
Plain  is  decidedly  more  so. 

"  We  had  brought  roast  fowls,  buffalo's  tongue,  ham, 
bread,  cheese,  butter,  biscuits,  sherry,  champagne,  lemoils 
and  sugar  for  punch,  and  abundance'  of  ice.  It  was  a 
delicious  meal :  and  as  they  were  most  anxious  that  I 
should  be  pleased^  I  warmed  myself  into  a  state  of  sur- 
passing jollity ;  proposed  toasts  frorri  the  coach-box  (which 
was  the  chair) ;  ate  and  drank  with  the  best;  and  made, 
I  believe,  an  excellent  companion  to  a  very  friendly  com- 
panionable party.  In  an  hour  or  so,  we  packed  up,  and 
drove  back  to  the  inn  at  Lebanon;  While  supper  was  pre- 
paring, I  took  a  pleasant  walk  with  my  Unitarian  friend ; 
and  when  it  was  over  (we  drank  nothing  with  it  but  tea 
and  coffee)  we  went  to  bed.  The  clergyman  and  I  had  an 
exquisitely  clean  little  chamber  of  our  own:  and  the  rest 
of  the  party  were  quartered  overhead.  .  .  , 

"  We  got  back  to  St.  Louis  soon  after  twelve  at  noon ; 
and  I  rested  during  the  remainder  of  the  day.  The  soir^ 
came  off  at  night,  in  a  very  good  ball-room  at  our  inn; — 
the  Planter^s  House.  The  whole  of  the  guests  were  in- 
troduced to  us,  singly.  We  were  glad  enough,  you  may 
believe,  to  come  away  at  midnight;  and  were  very  tired. 
Yesterday,  I  wore  a  blouse.  To-day,  a  fur-qoat.  Trying 
changes  I  '* 

f'lN  THB  SAME  BoAT.  Sunday,  Sixteenth  AprU,  1842. 
"The  inns  in  these  outlandish  comers  of  the  world 
would  astonish  you  by  their  goodness.  The  Planter's 
House  is  as  large  as  the  Middlesex  Hospital  and  built  very 
nuch  on  our  hospital  plan,  with  long  wards  abundantly 
ventilated,  and  plain  white-washed  walls.     They  had  a 
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famous  notion  of  sending  up  at  breakfast-time  large  glasses 
of  new  milk  with  blocks  of  ice  in  them  as  clear  as  cpystal. 
Our  table  was  abundantly  supplied  indeed  at  every  meal. 
One  deiy  when  Kate  and  I  were  dining  alone  together,  in 
our  own  room,  we  counted  sixteen  dishes  on  the  table  at 
the  same  time. 

^^  The  society  is  pretty  rough,  and  intolerably  con- 
ceited. All  the  inhabitants  are  young.  /  didn't  see  one 
grey  head  in  8t.  Louis.  There  is  an  island  close  by,  called 
bloody  island.  It  is  the  duelling  ground  of  St.  Louis ;  and 
is  BO  called  from  the  last  fatal  duel  which  was  fought  there. 
It  was  a  pistol  duel,  breast  to  breast,  and  both  parties  fell 
dead  at  the  same  time.  One  of  our  prairie  party  (a  young 
man)  had  acted  there  as  second  in  several  encounters. 
The  last  occq,gion  was  a  duel  with  rifles,  at  forty  paces; 
and  coming  home  he  told  us  how  he  had  bought  his  man 
a  coat  of  green  linen  to  fight  in,  woollen  being  usually 
fatal  to  rifle  wounds.  Prairie  is  variously  called  (on  the 
refinement  principle  I  suppose)  Paraarer;  par^nrer;  and 
paroarer.  I  am  afraid,  my  dear  fellow,  j^ou  will  have  had 
great  difficulty  in  reading  all  the  foregoing  text,  I  have 
written  it,  very  laboriously,  on  my  knee;  and  the  engine 
throbs  and  starts  as  if  the  boat  were  possessed  with  a 
devil.^* 

"gANPTjp^Y.  Sunday,  Tmnty-fourfii  Apnl»  1842. 
^^We  went  ashore  at  Louisville  this  night  week,  where 
I  left  off,  two  lineg  above ;  and  slept  at  the  hotel,  in  which 
we  had  put  up  before.  The  Messenger  being  abominably 
slow,  we  got  our  luggage  out  next  morning,  and  started 
on  again  at  eleven  o^elock  in  the  Benjamin  Franklin  mail 
boat:  a  splendid  vessel  with  a  cabin  more  than  two  hun- 
dred feet  long,  and  little  state-rooms  affording  proportion- 
ate conveniences.  She  got  in  at  Cincinnati  by  one  o'clock 
next  morning,  when  we  landed  in  the  dark  and  went  back 
to  our  old  hotel.  As  we  made  our  way  on  foot  ovpr  the 
broken  pavement,  Anne  measured  her  length  upon  the 
ground,  but  didn't  hurt  herself.  I  say  nothing  of  Kate's 
troubles-1-but  you  recollect  her  propensity?  She  falls  into, 
or  out  of,  every  coach  or  boat  we  enter;  scrapes  the  skin 
off  her  legs;  brings  groat  sores  and  swellings  on  her  feet; 
chips  large  fragments  out  of  her  anklcrbones;  a,nd  makes 
herself  blue  with  bruises.     She  really  has,  however,  since 
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we  got  over  the  first  trial  of  being  among  cirduiuBtancdS 
so  new  and  so  fatiguing,  made  a  fn^st  odmirM^  trayelleic 
in  every  respect.  She  has  never  sci^amed  or  eKpr^aded 
alarm  under  circumstances  that  would  have  fully  justified 
tier  in  doing  so^  even  in  my  eyes }  has  never  given  way  to 
despondency  or  fatigue^  though  we  have  now  been  travel 
ling  incessantly,  through  a  very  rough  coiiMitry,  for  more 
tlian  a  month,  and  have  been  at  times^  as  you  may  readily 
suppose,  most  thoroughly  tired ;  has  always  accommodated 
herself^  well  and  cheerfully,  to  everything ;  and  has  pleased 
nie  ve^  much,  and  proved  herself  perfectly  game, 

"We  remained  at  Cincinnati^  all  Tuesday  the  nine* 
teenth)  and  all  that  night  At  eight  o^dlock  on  Wednesday 
morning  the  twentieth,  we  left  in  the  mail  stage  for 
Columbus:  Anne,  Kate,  and  Mr.  Q.  inside;  I  on  the  box* 
The  distance  is  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles;  the  road 
raacadamised ;  and  for  an  American  road,  very  good*  We 
were  three  and  twenty  hours  performing  the  journey.  We 
travelled  all  night;  reached  Columbus  at  seven  in  the 
morning;  breakfasted;  and  went  to  bed  until  dinUer  time. 
At  night  we  held  a  levee  for  half  an  hour,  and  the  people 
poured  in  as  they  always  do:  each  gentleman  with  a  lady 
on  each  arm>  exactly  like  the  Chorus  to  God  Save  the 
Queen.  I  wish  you  could  see  them,  that  you  might  know 
what  a  splendid  comparison  this  is*  They  wear  tiaeir 
clothes,  precisely  as  the  ehotua  people  do  5  and  dttod-^ 
supposing  Kate  and  me  to  be  in  the  centre  of  the  stag^, 
with  our  backs  to  the  footlights — ^just  a$  the  company 
would,  on  the  first  night  of  the  seadon^  Th^  shake  h^nds 
exactly  after  the  manner  of  the  guests  at  a  ball  at  the 
Adelphi  or  the  Haymarket;  receive  any  fa(5etiousnesd  on 
my  part,  as  if  there  were  a  stage  direction  ^all  lailgb'; 
and  liave  rather  more  difficulty  in  '  getting  off '  tiian  the 
last  g^tlemen,  in  white  pantaloons,  polished  'boots,  and 
berlins,  usually  display,  under  the  most  trying  cir6um^ 
stances. 

"Next  mornings  that  is  to  say  on  Friday  the  38nd  at 
seven  o'clock  exactly,  we  resumed  ou;r  jo^rUjey,  Th^  fetiige 
from  Columbus  to  this  place  only  running  ikri^e  a  we^k, 
and  not  on  that  day,  I  bargained  for  an  ^  excluibiv^  e^tra  ^ 
with  four  horses,  for  which  I  paid  forty  dollar$^  or  eight 
pounds  English :  the  hoi'ses  changing^  as  they  would  if  it 
were  the  regular  stage.    To  ensure  our  gettixig  on  prop0rly> 
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the  proprietors  sent  an  agent  on  the  box;  and,  with  no 
other  company  but  him  and  a  hamper  f  uH  of  eatables  and 
drinkables,  we  went  upon  onr  way.     It  is  impossible  to 
convey  an  adequate  idea  to  you  of  the  kind  of  road  orer 
which  we  travelled.    I  can  only  say  that  it  was,  at  the  best. 
but   a  track   through   the   wild   forest,   and   among    the 
swamps,  bogs,  and  morasses  of  the  withered  bush.    A  great 
portion  of  it  was  what  is  called  a  '  corduroy  road  * :  which 
IS  made  by  throwing  round  logs  or  whole  trees  into  a 
swamp,  and  leaving  them  to  settle  there.    Grood  Heaven  I 
if  you  only  felt  one  of  the  least  of  the  jolts  with  which  the 
coach  falls  from  log  to  log !    It  is  like  nothing  but  going 
up  a  steep  flight  of  stairs  in  an  omnibus.    Now  the  coach 
flung  us  in  a  heap  on  its  floor,  and  now  crushed  our  heads 
against  its  roof.    Now  one  side  of  it  was  deep  in  the  mire, 
atid  we  were  holding  on  to  the  other.    Now  it  was  lying 
on  the  horses^  tails,  and  now  again  upon  its  own  back. 
But  it  never,  never,  was  in  any  position,  attitude,  or  kind 
of  motion  to  which  we  are  accustomed  in  coaches ;  or  made 
the  smallest  approach  to  our  experience  of  the  proceedings 
of  any  sort  of  vehicle  that  goes  on  wheels.     Still,  the  day 
was  beautiful,  the  air  delicious,  and  we  were  alone:  witii 
no  tobacco  spittle,  or  eternal  prosy  conversation  about  dol- 
lars and  politics  (the  only  two  subjects  they  ever  converse 
about,  or  can  converse  upon)  to  bore  us.    We  really  en- 
joyed it;  made  a  joke  of  the  being  knocked  about;  and 
were  quite  merry.    At  two  o^clock  we  stopped  in  the  wood 
to  open   our  hamper  and  dine;   and   we  drank  to   our 
darlings  and  all  friends  at  home.    Then  we  started  again 
and  went  on  until  ten  o'clock  at  night:  when  we  reached 
a  place  called  Lower  Sandusky,  sixty-two  miles  from  our 
starting  point.    The  last  three  hours  of  the  journey  were 
not  very  pleasant,  for  it  lightened — awfully:  every  flash 
very  vivid,  very  blue,  and  very  long :  and,  the  wood  being 
so  dense  that  the  branches  on  either  side  of  the  track 
rattled  and  broke  against  the  coach,  it  was  rather  a  danger- 
ous neighbourhood  for  a  thunder  storm. 

"The  inn  at  whi6h  we  halted  was  a  rough  log-house. 
The  people  were  all  abed,  and  we  had  to  knock  them  up. 
We  had  the  queerest  sleeping  room,  with  two  doors,  one 
opposite  the  other;  both  opening  directly  on  the  wild  black 
countrVj'  and  neither  having  any  lock  or  bolt.  The  effect 
of  tiiese.  opposite  doors  was,  that  one  was  always  blowing 
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the  other  open :  an  ingenuity  in  the  art  of  building,  which 
I  don't  remember  to  have  met  with  before.  Yoli  should 
harve  seen  me,  in  my  shirt,  blockading  them  with  portmaiH 
teaus,  and  desperately  endeavouring  to  make  the  room 
tidy !  But  the  blockading  was  really  needful,  for  in,  my 
tlressing  case  I  have  about  250/.  in  gold;  and  for  the 
amount  of  the  middle  figure  in  that  scarce  metal,,  there 
are  not  a  few  men  in  the  West  who  would  muipdet  their, 
fathers.  Apropos  of  this  golden  store,  consider  at.  yoisir 
leisure  the  strange  state  of  things  in  this  qountry,  It  'h^a 
no  money ;  really  no  money.  The  bank  paper  won't  pass ; 
the  newspapers  are  full  of  advertisements  frcttn  tradesmen 
who  sell  by  barter;  and  American  gold  is,  not  to  be  had^ 
or  purchased.  I  bought  sovereigns,  English  sovereigns,;  at 
first :  but  as  I  could  get  none  of  them  at  Cincinnati  to,thi8 
day,  I  have  had  to  purchase  French  gold ;  20-franc  pieces.; 
with  which  I  am  travelling  as  if  I  were  in  Paris ! 

"But  let's  go  back  to  Loweic  Sandusky.  Mr.  Q,  went 
to  bed  up  in  the  roof  of  the  log-house  somewhere,  but  w«s 
^  beset  by  bugs  that  he  got  up  after  an  hour  and  lay  in 
ihe  coach  .  .  .  where  he  was  obliged  to  wait  till  breakfast 
time.  We  breakfasted,  driver  and  all,  in  the  one  common 
room.  It  was  papered  with  newspapers,  and  was  as  r^ugh 
a  place  as  need  be.  At  half-past  seven  we. started  again, 
and  we  reached  Sandusky  at  six  o'clock  yesterday  after- 
Tioon.  It  is  on  Lake  Erie,  twenty-four  hoursJ'  journey  by 
s^team  boat  from  Buffalo.  We  found  no  boat  >here,  nor 
has  there  been  one,  since.  We  are  waiting,  with  every 
thing  packed  up,  ready  to  start  on  the  sliortest  notice ;. 
and  are  anxiously  looking  out  for  smoke  in  tlie  distance. 

"  There  was  an  old  gentleman  in  the  Log  inn  at  Lower 
Sandusky  who  treats  with  the  Indians  on  the  part  of  the 
American  government,  and  has  just  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  Wyandot  Indians  at  that  place  to  remove  next 
year  to  some  land  provided  for  them  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi :  a  little  way  beyond  St.  Louis.  He  .described  his 
negociation  to  me,  and  their  reluctance  to  go,  exceedingly 
well.  They  are  a  fine  people,  but  degraded  and  broken 
down.  If  you  could  see  any  of  their  men  and  women  OU; 
a  race-course  in  England,  you  would  not  know  them  from: 
gipsies. 

"We  are  in  a  small  house  here,  but  a  very  comfortable 
one,  and    the   people   are   exceedingly    obliging.      Their 
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demeanour  in  these  country  parts  is  invariably  moroseJ 
sullen,  clownish,  and  repulsive.  I  should  think  there  m 
not,  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  a  people  so  entirely  destitute 
of  humour,  vivacity,  or  the  capacity  of  enjoyment.  It  ia 
most  remarkable.  I  am  quite  serious  when  I  say  that  I 
have  not  heard  a  hearty  laugh  these  six  weeks,  except  my 
own;  nor  have  I  seen  a  merry  face  on  any  shoulders  but 
a  black  man's.  Lounging  listlessly  about,  idling  in  bar- 
robms;  smoking;  spitting;  and  lolling  on  the  pavement 
in  rocking-chairs,  outside  the  shop  doors;  are  the  only 
recreations.  I  don't  think  the  national  shrewdness  ex- 
tends beyond  the  Yankees;  that  is,  the  Eastern  men. 
The  rest  are  heavy,  dull,  and  ignorant.  Our  landlord  hero 
is  from  the  East.  He  is  a  handsome,  obliging,  civil  fellow. 
He  come*  into  the  room  with  his  hat  on;  spits  in  the  fire 
place  as  he  talks ;  sits  down  on  the  sofa  with  his  hat  on ; 
pulls  out  his  newspaper,  and  reads;  but  to  all  this  I 
am  accustomed.  He  is  anxious  to  please— and  that  is 
enough/^  .  .  . 

"  Tuesday,  AprU  Twenty-sixth,  1842. 
'^ Niagara  Falls!  I  I  (upon  the  Engusr'*'  Sid«). 

'^I  don^t  know  at  what  length  I  might  have  written 
you  from  Sandusky,  my  beloved  friend,  if  a  steamer  had 
not  come  in  sight  just  as  I  finished  the  last  unintelligible 
sheet  (oh I  the  ink  in  these  parts!):  whereupon  I  was 
obliged  to  pack  up  bag  and  baggage,  to  swallow  a  hasty 
apology  for  a  dinner,  and  to  hurry  my  train  on  board  with 
all  the  speed  I  might.  She  was  a  fine  steamship,  four 
hundred  tons  burden,  name  the  Constitution,  had  very 
few  passengers  on  board,  and  had  bountiful  and  handsome 
accommodation.  It^s  all  very  fine  talking  about  Lake 
Erie,  but  it  won't  do  for  persons  who  are  liable  to  sea- 
sickness. We  were  all  sick.  It's  almost  as  bad  in  that 
respect  as  the  Atlantic.  The  waves  are  very  short,  anrl 
horribly  constant.  We  reached  Buffalo  at  six  this  morninf? ; 
went  ashore  to  breakfast ;  sent  to  the  post-office  forthwitli ; 
and  received— oh!  who  or  what  can  say  with  how  much 
pleamire  and  what  unspeakable  delight! — our  Englit^h 
letters! 

**We  lay  all  Sunday  night,  at  a  town  (and  a  beautiful 
town  too)  called  Cleveland ;  on  Lake  Erie.     The  people 
*  Ten  dashes  underneath  English. 
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poured  on  boctrd^  in  crowds^  by  six  on  Monday  mornings 
to  see  me;  and  a  party  of  ^gentlemen*  acjtually  planted 
theiDselves  before  our  little  oabin^.and  stared  in  at  the 
door  and  windows  while  I  was  washing ,  and  Kate  lay  in 
hed,  I  was  so  incensed  at  this^  and  at  a  certaiti  liews- 
paper  published  in  that  town  which  I  had  accidentally 
aen  in  Sandusky  (advocating  war  with  England  to  thb 
dcath^  saying  that  Britain  must  be  ^  whipped  again/  and 
iTomising  all  true  Americans  that  within  two  years  they 
i'liould  sing  Yankee-doodle  in  Hyde  Park  and  Hail  Colum- 
bia in  the  courts  of  Westminster),  that  when  the  mayoir 
came  on  board  to  present  himself  to  me,  according  to 
(Uistom,  I  refused  to  see  him,  and  bade  Mr.  Q.  teU  him  why 
aud  wherefore.  His  honour  took  it  very  coolly,  and  re- 
tired to  the  top  of  the  wharf,  with  a  big  stick  aoid  a 
whittling  knife,  with  which  he  worked  so  lustily,  (staring 
at  the  closed  door  of  our  cabin  all  the  time)  that,  long 
bifore  the  boat  left  the  big  stick  was  no  bigger  than  a 
cribbage  peg! 

''  I  never  in  my  life  was  in  suph  a  state  of  excitement 
as  coming  from  Buffalo  here,  this  morning.  You  come  by 
railroad ;  and  are  nigh  two  hours  upon  the  way.,  I  looked 
fjut  for  the  spray,  and  listened  for  the  roar,  as  far  beyond 
tiie  Ix)unds  of  possibility,  as  though,  landing  in  Liverpool^ 
I  were  to  listen  for  the  music  of  your  pleasant  voice  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  At  last,  when  the  train  stopped,  I 
^aw  two  great  white  clouds  rising  up'  from  the  depths  p{ 
^he  earth — ^nothing  more.  They,  rose  up  slowly,  gently^ 
iiiajestically,  into  the  air.  I  dragged  Kate  down  a  deep 
»n«l  slippery  path  leading  to  the  ferry  boat ;  bullied  Anne 
fur  not  coming  fast  enough;  perspired  at  every  pore;  and 
f'*lt,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how,  as  the  sound  grew  louder 
iiiul  louder  in  my  ears,  and  yet  nothing  could  be  ^e^  for 
the  mist. 

'*  There  were  two  English  officers  with  ua  (ahl  what 
'j^ntlemeni  what  noblemen  of  nature  th^y  seemed),  and 
iliey  hurried  off  with  me;  leaving  Kate  and  Anne  on  a 
(rag  of  ice ;  and  clambered  after  me  over  thp  rocks  at  th^ 
foot  of  the  small  Fall,  while  the  ferryman  was  getting  the 
i»oat  ready.  I  waa  not  disappointed — ^but  I  could  mak€\ 
'JUt  nothing.  In  an  instant,  I  was  blinded  by  the  sprayi 
UD(1  wet  to  the  skin.  I  saw  the  water  tearing  madly  dowii 
Irom  some  immense  height^  but  could  get  no  ideft  oi  sbape| 
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or  situation,  or  anything  but  vague  immensity.  But  wbei 
we  \f ere  seated  in  the  boat,  and  crossing  at  the  very  foo 
of  the  cataract — then  I  began  to  feel  what  it  was.  Directl; 
I  had  changed  my  clothes  at  the  inn  I  went  out  again 
taking  Kate  with  me;  and  hurried  to  the  Horse-shoe  Fall 
I  went  down  alone,  into  the  very  basin.  It  would  1>< 
hard  for  a  man  to  stand  nearer  God  than  he  does  thert* 
There  was*  a  bright  rainbow  at  my  feet ;  and  from  that  ; 
looked  up  to^ — ^great  Heaven !  to  what  a  fall  of  bright  gre«»i 
water!  The  broad;  deep,  mighty  stream  seems  to  die  ii 
the  act  of  falling;  and,  from  its  unfathomable  grav«' 
arises  that  tremendous  ghost  of  spray  and  mist  which  i- 
never  laid,  and  has  been  haunting  this  place  with  tin 
same  dread  solemnity — perhaps  from  the  creation  of  tJu 
world. 

"We  purpose  remaining  here  a  week.  In  my  next,  I 
will  try  to  give  you  some  idea  of  my  impressions,  and  to 
tell  you  how  they  change  with  every  day.  At  present  it 
is  impossible.  I  can  only  say  that  the  first  effect  of  thiV 
tremendous  spectacle  on  me,  was  peace  of  mind — ^tran- 
quillity—great thoughts  of  eternal  rest  and  happiness — 
nothing  of  terror.  I  can  shudder  at  the  recollection  of 
Glencoe  (dear  friend,  with  Heaven^s  leave  we  must  see 
Glencoe  together),  but  whenever  I  think  of  Niagara,  I 
shall  think  of  its  beauty. 

"  If  you  could  hear  the  roar  that  is  in  my  ears  as  I 
write  this.  Both  Falls  are  under  our  windows.  From  our 
sitting-room  and  bedroom  we  look  down  straight  upon 
them.  There  is  not  a  soul  in  the  house  but  ourselvo>. 
What  would  I  give  if  you  and  Mac  were  here,  to  share  the 
sensations  of  this  time !  I  was  going  to  add,  what  woiiM 
I  give  if  the  dear  girl  whose  ashes  lie  in  Kensal-greon. 
had  lived  to  come  so  far  along  with  us — ^but  she  has  be(Mi 
here  many  times,  I  doubt  not,  since  her  sweet  face  fadca 
from  my  earthly  sight. 

"  One  word  on  the  precious  letters  before  I  close.  You 
are  right,  my  dear  fellow,  about  the  papers ;  and  you  are 
right  (I  grieve  to  say)  about  the  people.  Am  I  right  ^ 
quoth  the  conjuror.  Yes  I  from  gallery,  pit,  and  boxes.  I 
did  let  out  those  things,  at  first,  against  my  will,  but  when 
I  come  to  tell  you  all — well;  only  wait — only  wait — till 
the  end  of  July.     I  say  no  more. 

i^  I  do  perceive  a  perplexingly  divided  and  subdivided 
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duty,  in  the  matter  of  the  book  of  travels.  Oh!  the  sub- 
limated essence  of  comicality  that  I  could  distil,  from  the 
materials  I  have !  .  .  .  You  are  a  part,  and  an  essential 
part,  of  our  home,  dear  friend,  and  I  exhaust  imy  im- 
agination in  picturing  the  circumstances .  under  which  I 
shall  surprise  you  by  walking  into  58,  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields.  We  are  truly  grateful  to  God  for  the  health  fe^nd 
happiness  of  our  inexpressibly  dear  children  and  all  our 
friends.  But  one  letter  mor-©^— only  one.  .  .:-  I  don't 
seem  to  have  been  half  affectionate  enough,  but  there. ar^ 
thoughts,  you  know,  that  lie  too  deep  for  words."      .  /     : 

"Niagara.  Falls.     Tuesday,  Third  May,\  ISif^'  . 

.  .  .  ^'  Nothing  else  occurring  to  me  at  this  mbmetit,  let 
me  give  you  the  secretary's  portrait.-  Shall  I  ?  He  m  of  a 
sentimental  turn — strongly  sentimental;  and.. tells  Anne 
as  June  approaches  that  he  hopes  ^we  phall  sometimes 
think  of  him  ^  in  our  own  country.  He  wears  a  cloak,  like 
Hamlet ;  and  a  very  tall,  big,  limp,  dusty  black,  hat,  which 
he  exchanges  on  long  journeys  for  a  cap  like  Harlequin's. 
.  .  .  He  sings;  and  in  some  of  our  quarters,  when  his 
bodroom  has  been  near  ours,  we  have  heard  him. grunting 
bass  notes  through  the  keyhole  of  his  door,  to  attract  our 
attention.  His  desire  that  I  should  formally  ask  him  to 
sing,  and  his  devices  to  make  me  do  so,  are  irresistibly 
absurd.  There  was  a  piano  in  our  room  at  Hartford  (you 
recollect  our  being  there,  early  in  February?)— and  he 
a.sked  me  one  night,  when  we  were  alone,  if  ^Mrs.  D.' 
played.  ^  Yes,  Mr.  Q.^  ^  Oh  indeed.  Sir !  /  sing :  so 
whenever  you  want  a  little  soothing — '  You  may  imagine 
how  hastily  I  left  the  room,  on  some  false  pretence,  with- 
out hearing  more. 

"He  paints.  ...  An  enormous  box  of  oil  colours,  is 
the  main  part  of  his  luggage:  and  with  these  he  blazes 
away,  in  his  own  room,  for  hours  together*  Anne  got  hold 
of  some  big-headed  pot-bellied  sketches  he  made  of  the 
passengers  on  board  the  canal-boat  (including  jhe  in  my 
fur-coat),  the  recollection  of  which  brings  the  tears  into 
my  eyes  at  this  minute.  He  painted  the  Falls,  at  Niagara^ 
superbly;  and  is  supposed  now  to  be  engaged  oH  a  full- 
length  representation  of  me:  waiters  having  reported  that 
chamber-maids  have  said  that  there  is  a  picture  in  his 
room  which  has  a  great  deal  of  hair.    One  girl  opined  that 
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it  was  ^the  beginning  of  the  King^s-arms ' ;   but   I   am 
pretty  sure  the  Lion  is  myself.  .  .  . 

^^  Sometimes,  but  not  often,  he  comraeneeB  a  oonverj^a- 
tion.    That  usually  occurs  when  we  are  walking  the  deck 
after  dark;  or  when  we  are  alone  together  in  a  ooaoh.    Jt 
is  his  practice  at  such  times  to  relate  the  most  notorious 
and  patriarchal  Joe  Miller,  as  something  that  occurred  in 
his  own  family.    When  travelling  by  coach,  he  is  particu- 
larly fond  of  imitating  cows  and  pigs;  and  nearly  chal- 
lenged a  fellow-passenger  the  other  day,  who  had   been 
moved  by  the  display  of  this  accomplishment  into  telling 
him  that  he  was  ^a  perfect  calf.*     He  thinks  it  an  indis- 
pensable act  of  politeness  and  attention  to  enquire  con- 
stantly whether  we^re  not  sleepy,  or,  to  use  his  own  words^, 
whethier  we  donH  ^  suffer  for  sleep.'    If  we  have  taken  a 
long  nap  of  fourteen  hours  or  so,  after  a  long  journey, 
he  is  sure  to  meet  me  at  the  bedroom  door  when  I  turn 
out  in  the  morning,  with  this  enc^uir^^     But  apart  from 
the  amusement  he  gives  us,  I  could  not  by  possibility  have 
lighted  OB  any  one  who  would  have  suited  my  purpose  so 
well.    I  have  raispd  his  ten  dollars  per  month  to  twenty; 
and  mean  to  make  it  up  for  six  months." 

^^The  Theatricals  (I  had  been  invited  to  play  with  the 
officers  of  the  Coldstream  guards  here*)  are,  ^  A  Roland 
for  an  Oliver  ^ ;  ^  Two  o'clock  in  the  Morning ' ;  and 
either  ^  The  Young  Widow/  or  '  Deaf  as  a  Post.'  Ladies 
(unprofessional)  are  going  to  play,  for  the  first  time.  I 
wrote  to  Mitchell  at  New  York  for  a  wig  for  Mr.  Snob- 
bington,  "srhich  has  arrived,  and  is  brilliant.  If  they  had 
done  ^Love,  Jjaw  and  Physiok,'  as  at  first  proposed,  I 
was  already  ^up'  in  Flexible,  having  played  it  of  old, 
before  my  authorship  days;  but  if  it  should  be  Splash  in 
^  The  Young  Widow,'  you  will  have  to  do  me  the  favour 
to  imagine  me  in  a  smart  livery-coat,  shiny  black  hat  and 
cockade,  white  knee-cords,  white  top-boots,  blue  stock, 
small  whip,,  red  cheeks  and  dark  eyebrows.*' 

His  last  letter,  dated  from  "  Peasco's  Hotel,  Montreal 
Canada,    twenty-sixth    of    May,"    described    the   private 
theatricals,  and  enclosed  me  a  bill  of  the  play. 
*  Montreal. — Ed. 
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l^rhratp  Q^fp^atricElB* 


COMMITTEE. 

Miw.  TORRENS.  ,      Mrs.  PERRY. 

W.  C.  ERMATINGER,  Esq.    1      CAPTAm  TORRENS. 
THE  EARL  OF  MULGRAVE. 

STAGE    MANAGER—MR.    CHARLES  DICKENS. 
QUEEN'S  THEATRE,    MONTREAL- 

ON  WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  MAY  25th.  1842, 

WILL  BE   FSRFORMED, 

A  ROLAND    FOR  AN    OLIVER. 

MRS.  SELBORNE Mrs.  Tarrens. 

MARIA  DARLINGTON Miss  GHffin. 

MRS.  FIXTURE Miss  Ermatinger. 

MR.  SELBORNE L&rd  Mtdarave. 

ALFRED  HIGHFLYER Mr.  CharUs  Dickens. 

SIR  MARK  CHASE Honourable  Mr,  Methuen. 

FIXTURE Captain  WiUoughby. 

GAMEKEEPER Captain  GranvUle. 

ATTBR  WHICHj   AN   INTERLUDE  IN  ONE  SCfENB,   (FROM  THE  FRENCH,) 

CALLED 

PAST  TWO   O'CLOCK   IN   THE    MORNING. 

THE  STRANGER Captain  Oranmae. 

MR.  8NOBBINGTON Mr.  CharUs  Didcens. 


TO  O0NCLUI>E  WITH  THIS  FARCE,  IN  ONE  ACT,  ENTITLED 

DEAF     AS     A     POST. 

MRa  PLUMPLEY. Mrs,  Torrens. 

AMY  TEMPLBTON Mrs.  Charles  DickmsUmtU 

SOPHY  WALTON Mrs.  Perry. 

SALLY  MAGGS Miss  GHffin. 

CAPTAIN  TEMPLETON Captain  Torrens. 

MR.  WALTON Captain  WtOoughhy. 

TRISTRAM  SAPPY Doctor  Gnm. 

CRUPPER Lord  Mvlarave, 

GALLOP Mr.  ChajUs  Dickens. 

Montreal,  May  24,  1842.  gazette  office. 
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"  The  play  came  off  last  night.  The  audience,  betweer 
five  and  six  hundred  strong,  were  invited  as  to  a  party 
a  regular  table  with  refreshments  being  spread  in  th( 
lobby  and  saloon.  We  had  the  band  of  the  twenty-thin' 
(one  of  the  finest  in  the  service)  in  the  orchestra,  tht 
theatre  was  lighted  with  gas,  the  scenery  was  excellent, 
and  the  properties  were  all  brought  from  private  houses 
Sir  Charles  Bagot,  Sir  Richard  Jackson,  and  their  staff- 
were  present;  and  as  the  military  portion  of  the  audienct 
were  all  in  full  uniform,  it  was  really  a  splendid  scene. 

"  We  ^  went  ^  also  splendidly ;  though  with  nothing  very 
remarkable  in  the  acting  way.  We  had  for  Sir  Mark 
Chase  a  genuine  odd  fish,  with  plenty  of  humour ;  but  our 
Tristram  Sappy  was  not  up  to  the  marvellous  reputation 
he  has  somehow  or  other  acquired  here.  I  am  not,  how- 
ever, let  me  tell  you,  placarded  as  a  stage-manager  for 
nothing.  Everybody  was  told  they  would  have  to  submit 
to  the  most  iron  despotism;  and  didn^t  I  come  Macready 
over  them?  Oh  no.  By  no  means.  Certainly  not.  The 
pains  I  have  taken  with  them,  and  the  perspiration  I  have 
expended,  during  the  last  ten  days,  exceed  in  amount  any- 
thing you  can  imagine.  I  had  regular  plots  of  the  scenen' 
made  out,  and  lists  of  the  properties  wanted;  and  had 
them  nailed  up  by  the  prompter's  chair.  Every  letter  that 
was  to  be  delivered,  was  written;  every  piece  of  money 
that  had  to  be  given,  provided;  and  not  a  single  thing 
lost  sight  of.  I  prompted,  myself,  when  I  was  not  on; 
when  I  was,  I  made  the  regular  prompter  of  the  theatre 
my  deputy;  and  I  never  saw  anything  so  perfectly  touch 
and  go,  as  the  first  two  pieces.  The  bedroom  scene  in  the 
interlude  was  as  well  furnished  as  Vestris  had  it;  with  a 
^  practicable '  fireplace  blazing  away  like  mad,  and  every- 
thing in  a  concatenation  accordingly.  I  really  do  believe 
that  I  was  very  funny :  at  least  I  know  that  I  laughed 
heartily  at  myself,  and  made  the  part  a  character,  such  as 

you  and  I  know  very  well :  a  mixture  of  T ,  Harley, 

Yates,  Keeley,  and  Jerry  Sneak.  It  went  with  a  roar, 
all  through ;  and,  as  I  am  closing  this,  they  have  told  me 
I  was  so  well  made  up  that  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  who  sat  in 
the  stage-box,  had  no  idea  who  played  Mr.  Snobbington, 
until  the  piece  was  over. 

"  But  only  think  of  Kate  playing !  and  playing  devilish 
well,  I  assure  you !     All  the  ladies  were  capital,  and  we 
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had  no  wait  or  hitch  for  an  instant.  Yon  may  suppose 
this,  when  I  tell  you  that  we  began  at  eight,  and  had  the 
cxiTtain  down  at  eleven.  It  is  their  custom  here,  to  prevent 
heartburnings  in  a  very  heartburning  town,  whenever  they 
have  played  in  private,  to  repeat  the  performances  in 
public.  So,  on  Saturday  (substituting,  of  course,  real 
actresses  for  the  ladies),  we  repeat  the  two  first  pieces  to 
a  paying  audience,  for  the  manager^s  benefit.  .  .  . 

"  Oh  home  —  home  —  home  —  home  —  home  —  home 
—  H0ME!I!!11II!II^' 


[In  1844--45  Dickens  was  in  Italy.  In  the  last  week 
of  September,  1844,  he  went  to  Genoa].  When  it  had 
all  become  familiar  to  him,  he  was  fond  of  dilating  on 
it^  beauties.  I  remember  a  vivid  account  he  gave  me  of 
a  great  festa  on  the  hill  behind  the  house,  when  the 
people  alternately  danced  under  tents  in  the  open  air 
and  rushed  to  say  a  prayer  or  two  in  an  adjoining 
church  bright  with  red  and  gold  and  blue  and  silver; 
50  many  minutes  of  dancing,  and  of  praying,  in  regular 
turns  of  each.  But  the  view  over  into  Genoa,  on  clear 
bright  days,  was  a  never-failing  enjoyment.  The  whole 
city  then,  without  an  atom  of  smoke,  and  with  every 
possible  variety  of  tower  and  steeple  pointing  up  into  the 
^ky,  lay  stretched  out  below  his  windows.  To  the  right 
and  left  were  lofty  hills,  with  every  indentation  in  their 
nigged  sides  sharply  discernible;  and  on  one  side  of  the 
harbour  stretched  away  into  the  dim  bright  distance  the 
whole  of  the  Cornice,  its  first  highest  range  of  mountains 
hoary  with  snow.  Sitting  down  one  Spring  day  to  write 
to  me,  he  thus  spoke  of  the  sea  and  of  the  garden.  "  Be- 
yond the  town  is  the  wide  expanse  of  the  Mediterranean, 
as  blue,  at  this  moment,  as  the  most  pure  and  vivid 
Prussian  blue  on  Mac's  palette  when  it  is  newly  set ;  and 
on  the  horizon  there  is  a  red  flush,  seen  nowhere  as  it  is 
here.  Immediately  below  the  windows  are  the  gardens 
of  the  house,  with  gold  fish  swimming  and  diving  in  the 
fountains;  and  below  them,  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  slope, 
the  public  garden  and  drive,  where  the  w^lks  are  markeci 
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out  by  hedges  of  pink  roses,  which  blush  and  shino 
through  the  green  trees  and  vines,  close  up  to  the  baleoIlie^ 
of  these  wiudows.  No  custom  can  impair,  and  no  descrip- 
tion enhance,  the  beauty  of  the  scene." 

Bent  upon  his  work,*  for  which  he  never  had  been 
in  more  earnest  mood,  he  was  disturbed  by  hearing  that 
he  must  attend  the  levee  of  the  Grovemor,  who  had  un- 
expectedly arrived  in  the  city,  and  who  would  take  it  a> 
an  affront,  his  eccentric  friend  Fletcher  told  him,  if  that 
courtesy  were  not  immediately  paid.  "  It  was  the  morning 
on  which  I  was  going  to  begin,  so  I  wrote  round  to  our 
consul" — ^praying,  of  course,  that  excuse  should  be  made 
for  him.  Don't  bother  yourself,  replied  that  sensible 
functionary,  for  all  the  consuls  and  governors  alive;  but 
shut  yourself  up  by  all  means.  "  So,"  continues  Dickens, 
*^  he  went  next  morning  in  great  state  and  full  costume,  to 
present  two  English  gentlemen.  '  Where's  the  great  poet  ? ' 
said  the  Governor.  *  I  want  to  see  the  great  poet.'  '  The 
great  poet,  your  excellency,'  said  the  consul,  ^  is  at  work, 
writing  a  book,  and  begged  me  to  make  his  excuses.' 
^  Excuses ! '  said  the  Governor,  *  I  wouldn't  interfere  with 
such  an  occupation  for  all  the  world.  Pray  tell  him  that 
my  house  is  open  to  the  honour  of  his  presence  when  it  is 
perfectly  convenient  for  him ;  but  not  otherwise.  And  let 
no  gentleman,'  said  the  Governor,  a  surweyin'  of  his  suite 
with  a  majestic  eye,  '  call  upon  Signor  Dickens  till  he  is 
understood  to  be  disengaged.'  And  he  sent  somebody  with 
his  own  cards  next  day.  Now  I  do  seriously  call  this, 
real  politeness  and  pleasant  consideration — not  positively 
American,  but  still  gentlemanly  and  polished.  The  same 
spirit  pervades  the  inferior  departments;  and  I  have  not 
been  required  to  observe  the  usual  police  regulations,  or 
to  put  myself  to  the  slightest  trouble  about  anything." 

Another  incident  of  these  days  will  exhibit  aspiratioDs 
6i  a  more  solemn  import  that  were  not  less  part  of  hi? 
nature.  It  was  depth  of  sentiment  rather  than  clearne.-.* 
of  faith  which  kept  safe  the  belief  on  which  they  restd 
against  all  doubt  or  question  of  its  saeredness,  but  even* 
year  seemed  to  strengthen  it  in  him.  "  Let  me  tell  you," 
he  wrote  (30th  of  September),  "of  a  curious  dream  I  had, 

♦  He  waa  writing  'The  Chimes,"— En, 
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last  Monday  night ;  and  of  the  fragments  of  reality  I  can 
collect,  which  helped  to  make  it  up.  I  have  had  a  return 
of  rheumatism  in  my  back,  and  knotted  round  my  waist 
like  a  girdle  of  pain;  and  had  lain  awake  nearly  all  that 
night  under  the  infliction,  when  I  fell  asleep  and  dreamed 
this  dream.  Observe  that  throughout  I  was  as  real, 
animated,  and  full  of  passion  as  Macready  (God  bless 
him!)  in  the  last  scene  of  ^Macbeth.'  In  an  indistinct 
place,  which  was  quite  sublime  in  its  indistinctness,  I  was 
nsited  by  a  Spirit.  I  could  not  make  out  the  face,  nor 
<lo  I  recollect  that  I  desired  to  do  so.  It  wore  a  blue 
drapery,  as  the  Madonna  might  in  a  picture  by  Raphael ; 
and  bore  no  resemblance  to  any  one  I  have  known  except 
in  stature.  I  think  (but  I  am  not  sure)  that  I  recognised 
the  voice.  Anyway,  I  knew  it  was  poor  Mary*s  spirit.  I 
was  not  at  all  afraid,  but  in  a  great  ddight,  so  that  I 
wept  very  much,  and  stretching  out  my  arms  to  it  called 
it  ^  Dear.*  At  this,  I  thought  it  recoiled ;  and  I  felt  im- 
mediately, that  not  being  of  my  gross  nature,  I  ought  not 
to  have  addressed  it  so  familiarly.  '  Forgive  me !  *  I  said. 
*We  poor  living  creatures  are  only  able  to  express  our- 
'^elves  by  looks  and  words.  I  have  used  the  word  most 
natural  to  our  affections;  and  you  know  my  heart.'  It 
was  so  full  of  compassion  and  sorrow  for  me — which  I 
knew  spiritually,  for,  as  I  have  said,  I  didn't  perceive  its 
♦-^motions  by  its  face — ^that  it  cut  me  to  the  heart;  and  I 
>aid,  sobbing,  ^  Oh !  give  me  some  token  that  you  have 
i<.»ally  visited  me !  *  *  Form  a  wish,'  it  said.  I  thought, 
reasoning  with  myself:  *If  I  form  a  selfish  wish,  it  will 
vanish.'  So  I  hastily  discarded  such  hopes  and  anxieties 
of  my  own  as  came  into  my  mind,  and  said,  *  Mrs.  Hogarth 
is  surrounded  with  great  distresses' — observe,  I  never 
thought  of  saying  ^your  mother'  as  to  a  mortal  creature 
7-'  will  you  extricate  her  ? '  ^  Yes.'  *  And  her  extrication 
i?^  to  be  a  certainty  to  me,  that  this  has  really  happened  ? ' 
'  Yes.'  *  But  answer  me  one  other  question ! '  I  said,  in 
an  agony  of  entreaty  lest  it  should  leave  me.  *  What  is 
the  True  religion?'  As  it  paused  a  moment  without 
replying,  I  said — Good  God  in  such  an  agony  of  haste, 
lest  it  should  go  away  I — ^^You  think,  as  I  do,  that  the 
Form  of  religion  does  not  so  greatly  matter,  if  we  try  to 
do  good?  or,'  I  said,  observing  that  it  still  hesitated,  and 
was  moved  with  the  greatest  compassion  for  me,  perhaps 
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^the  Eoman  Catholic  is  the  best?  perhaps  it  makes  one 
think  of  God  of tener,  and  believe  in  him  more  steadily  ? ' 
^  For  youy   said  the  Spirit,  full  of  such  heavenly  tender- 
ness for  me,  that  I  felt  as  if  my  heart  would  break;  *  for 
you,  it  is  the  best !  ^    Then  I  awoke,  with  the  tears  running 
down  my  face,  and  myself  in  exactly  the  condition  of  the 
dream.    It  was  just  dawn.    I  called  up  Kate,  and  repeated 
it  three  or  four  times  over,  that  I  might  not  unconsciously 
make  it  plainer  or  stronger  afterwards.     It  was  exactly 
this.     Free  from  all  hurry,  nonsense,  or  confusion,  what- 
ever.    Now,  the  strings  I  can  gather  up,  leading  to  this, 
were  three.     The  first  you  know,  from  the  main  subject 
of  my  last  letter.*    The  second  was,  that  there  is  a  great 
altar  in  our  bedroom,  at  which  some  family  who  once 
inhabited  this  palace  had  mass  performed  in  old  time: 
and  I  had  observed  within  myself,  before  going  to  bed, 
that  there  was  a  mark  in  the  wall,  above  the  sanctuar}'. 
where  a  religious  picture  used  to  be;  and  I  had  wondered 
within  myself  what  the  subject  might  have  been,  and  what 
the  face  was  like.     Thirdly,  I  had  been  listening  to  the 
convent  bells  (which  ring  at  intervals  in  the  night),  and 
so  had  thought,  no  doubt,  of  Eoman  Catholic  services. 
And  yet,  for  all  this,  put  the  case  of  that  wish  being  ful- 
filled by  any  agency  in  which  I  had  no  hand ;  and  I  wonder 
whether   I  should  regard  it  as  a  dream,  or  an   actual 
Vision ! '' 

[Dickens  writes  vividly  to  Forster  of  Venetian  glories]. 
"  Nothing  in  the  world  that  ever  you  have  heard  of 
Venice  is  equal  to  the  magnificent  and  stupendous  reality. 
The  wildest  visions  of  the  Arabian  Nights  are  nothing  to 
the  piazza  of  Saint  Mark,  and  the  first  impression  of  the 
inside  of  the  church.  The  gorgeous  and  wonderful  reality 
of  Venice  is  beyond  the  fancy  of  the  wildest  dreamer. 
Opium  couldn^t  build  such  a  place,  and  enchantment 
couldn't  shadow  it  forth  in  a  vision.  All  that  I  have 
heard  of  it,  read  of  it  in  truth  or  fiction,  fancied  of  it, 
is  left  thousands  of  miles  behind.  You  kiiow  that  I  am 
liable  to  disappointment  in  such  things  from  over-expecta- 
tion, but  Venice  is  above,  beyond,  out  of  all  reach  of 
coming  near,  the  imagination  of  a  man.  It  has  never 
been  rated  high  enough.  It  is  a  thing  you  would  died 
*  Relating  to  "The  Chimes."— Ed. 
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tears  to  see.  When  I  came  on  hoard  here  last  night  (after 
a  five  miles'  row  in  a  gondola;  which  somehow  or  other, 
I  wasn't  at  all  prepared  for)  ;  when,  from  seeing  the  city 
lying,  one  light,  upon  the  distant  water,  like  a  ship,  I 
«Bime  plashing  through  the  silent  and  deserted  streets;  I 
felt  as  if  the  houses  were  reality — the  water,  fever-mad- 
Dess.  But  when,  in  the  bright,  cold,  bracing  day,  I  stood 
upon  the  piazza  this  morning,  by  Heaven  the  glory  of  the 
place  was  insupportable!  And  diving  down  from  that 
into  its  wickediiess  and  gloom — its  awful  prisons,  deep 
below  the  water;  its  judgment  chambers,  secret  doors, 
deadly  nooks,  where  the  torches  you  carry  with  you  blink 
as  if  they  couldn't  bear  the  air  in  which  the  frightfiil  scenes 
were  acted;  and  coming  out  again  into  the  radiant,  un- 
substantial Magic  of  the  town;  and  diving  in  again,  into 
vast  churches,  and  old  tombs — a  new  sensation,  a  new 
memory,  a  new  mind  came  upon  me.  Venice  is  a  bit  of 
my  brain  from  this  time.  My  dear  Forster,  if  you  could 
share  my  transports  (as  you  would  if  you  were  here)  what 
would  I  not  give !  I  feel  cruel  not  to  have  brought  Kate 
and  Geotgy;  positively  cruel  and  base.  Canaletti  and 
Stanny,  miraculous  in  their  truth.  Turner,  very  noble. 
But  the  reality  itself,  beyond  all  pen  or  pencil.  I  never 
?aw  the  thing  before  that  I  should  be  afraid  to  describe. 
But  to  tell  what  Venice  is,  I  feel  to  be  an  impossibility* 
•Vnd  here  I  sit  alone,  writing  it :  with  nothing  to  urge  me 
on,  or  goad  me  to  that  estimate,  which,  speaking  of  it  to 
anyone  I  loved,  and  being  spoken  to  in  return,  would  lead 
me  to  form.  In  the  sober  solitude  of  a  famous  inn ;  with 
the  great  bell  of  Saint  Mark  ringing  twelve  at  my  elbow ; 
with  three  arched  windows  in  my  room  (two  stories  high) 
looking  down  upon  the  grand  canal  and  away,  beyond,  to 
where  the  sun  went  down  to-night  in  a  blaze ;  and  thinking 
over  again  those  silent  speaking  faces  of  Titian  and  Tin- 
toretto; I  swear  (uncooled  by  any  humbug  I  have  seen) 
that  Venice  is  the  wonder  and  the  new  sensation  of  the 
world !  If  you  could  be  set  down  in  it,  never  having  heard 
of  it,  it  would  still  be  so.  With  your  foot  upon  its  stones, 
its  pictures  before  you,  and  its  history  in  your  mind,  it 
is  something  past  all  writing  of  or  speaking  of — ^almost 
past  all  thinking  of.  You  couldn't  talk  to  me  in  this  room, 
nor  I  to  you,  without  shaking  hands  and  saying  *  Good 
God,  my  dear  fellow,  have  we  lived  to  see  this ! '  '^ 
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...  ^^  It  is  a  great  thing — quite  a  matter  of  course — 
with  English  travellers,  to  decry  the  Italian  inns.       Oi 
course  you  have  no  comforts  that  you  are  used  to  in  Eng- 
land; and  travelling  alone,  you  dine  in  your  bedroom 
always:  which  is  opposed  to  our  habits.     But  they    are 
immeasurably  better  than  you  would  suppose.    The  atten- 
dants are  very  quick;  very  punctual;  and  so  obliging,  ifj 
you  speak  to  them  politely,  that  you  would  be  a  beast  not 
to  look  cheerful,  and  take  everything  pleasantly.     I   am 
writing  this  in  a  room  like  a  room  on  the  two-pair  front 
of  an  unfinished  house  in  Eaton  Square:  the  very  walls 
make  me  feel  as  if  I  were  a  bricklayer  distinguished  by  Mr. 
Cubitt  with  the  favour  of  having  it  to  take  care  of.    The 
windows  won't  open,  and  the  doors  won't  shut;  and  these 
latter  (a  cat  could  get  in,  between  them  and  the  floor) 
have  a  windy  command  of  a  colonnade  which  is  open  to 
the  night,  so  that  my  slippers  positively  blow  off  my  feeU 
and  make  little  circuits  in  the  room — like  leaves.    There  is 
a  very  ashy  wood-fire,  burning  on  an  immense  hearth  which 
has  no  fender  (there  is  no  such  thing  in  Italy) ;  and  it 
only  knows  two  extremes — an  agony  of  heat  When  wood 
is  put  on,  and  an  agony  of  cold  when  it  has  been  on  two 
minutes.    There  is  also  an  uncomfortable  stain  in  the  wall, 
where  the  fifth  door   (not  being  strictly  indispensable) 
was  walled  up  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  never  painted  over. 
But  the  bed  is  clean ;  and  I  have  had  an  excellent  dinner ; 
and  without  being  obsequious  or  servile,  which  is  not  at  all 
the  characteristic  of  the  people  in  the  North  of  Italy,  the 
waiters  are  so  amiably  disposed  to  invent  little  attentions 
which  they  suppose  to  be  English,  and  are  so  light-hearte<l 
and  good-natured,  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  to  do 
with  them.     But  so  it  is  with  all  the  people.    Vetturino- 
travelling  involves  a  stoppage  of  two  hours  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  to  bait  the  horses.    At  that  time  I  always  walk 
on.     If  there  are  many  turns  in  the  road,  I  necessarily 
have  to  ask  my  way,  very  often:  and  the  men  are  sucii 
gentlemen,  and  the  women  such  ladies,  that  it  is  quite  an 
interchange  of  courtesies." 

Of  the  help  his  courier  continued  to  be  to  him  I  had 
whimsical  instances  in  almost  every  letter.  He  is  an 
essential  figure  to  two  little  scenes  sketched  for  me  at 
Lodi,  and  I  may  preface  them  by  saying  that  Louis  Boche, 

native  of  Avignon,  justified  to  the  close  his  master^s  high 
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opinion.      He  was   again  engaged  for  nearly  a  year  in 
Svitaerland^  and  soon  after^  poor  fellow,  though  with  a 
jovial  robustness  of  look  and  breadth  of  chest  that  prom- 
ised unusual  l^igth  of  days,  was  killed  by  heart-diseasa 
'^The  barar^  C.  continues  to  be  a  prodigy.     He  puts  out 
my  clothes  at  every  inn  as  if  I  were  going  Jo  stay  there 
t^TClve  months;  calls  me  to  the  instant  every  morning; 
lights  the  fire  before  I  get  up;  gets  hold  of  roast  fowls  and 
produces  them  in  coacb^  at  a  distance  from  all  other  help, 
in  hungry  moments ;  and  is  invaluable  to  me.    He  is  such 
a  good  fellow,  too,  that  little  rewards  don't  spoil  him.    I 
always  give  him,  after  I  huve  dined,  a  tumbler  of  Sauteme 
or  Hermitage  or  whatever  I  may  have;  sometimes   (as 
yesterday)  when  we  have  come  to  a  public  house  at  about 
eleven  o'clock,  very  cold,  having  started  before  daybreak 
and  had  nothing,  I  make  him  t^e  his  breakfast  with  mc ; 
and  this  renders  him  only  more  anxious  than  ever,  by 
redoubling  attentions,  to  show  me  that  he  thinks  he  has 
iiot  a  good  master.  ...  I  didn't  tell  you  that  the  day 
before  I  left  Genoa,  we  had  a  dinner-party--our  English 
consul  and  his  wife;  the  bankw;  Sir  (leorge  Crawford 
and  his  wife;  the  De  la  Rues;  Mr.  Curry;  and  some  others, 
fourteen  in  all.    At  about  nine  in  the  morning,  two  men 
in  immense  paper  caps  eaquired  at  the  door  for  the  brave 
C,  who  presently  introduced  them   in  triumph   as  the 
Governor's  cooks,  his  private  friends,  who  had  come  to 
dress  the  dinner !    Jane  wouldn't  stand  this,  however ;  so 
we  were  obliged  to  decJine.     Then  there  came,  at  half- 
honrly  intervals^  six  gentlemen  havLag  the  appearance  of 
English  clergymen,  being  other  private  friends  who  had 
come  to  wait.  .  .  .  We  accepted  their  services;  and  you 
nevM*  saw  anything  so  nieel(y  and  quietly  done.    He  had 
asked,  as  a  special  distinction,  to  be  allowed  the  supreme 
eontrol  of  the  dessert;  and  he  had  ices  made  like  fruit, 
had  pieces  of  crockery  turned  upside  dawn  so  as  to  look 
like  other  pieces  of  crockeiry  nourexistent  in  this  part  of 
Europe,  axKl  carried  a  case-  of  toothpicks  in  his  pocket. 
Then  his  delight  was,  to  get  behind  Kate  at  one  end  of  the 
table,  to  look  at  mc  at  the  other,  and  to  say  to  Georgy  in 
a  low  voice  whenever  he  handed  her  anything,  'What 
does  master  think  of  dattcr  'rangement?    Is  he  content?' 
...  If  you  could  see  what  these  fellows  of  couriers  are 
when  their  families  are  not  upon  the  move,  you  would 
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feel  what  a  prize  he  is.  I  can't  make  out  whether  he  was 
ever  a  smuggler,  but  nothing  will  induce  him  to  give  th< 
custom-house  officers  anjrthing:  in  consequence  of  which 
that  portmanteau  of  mine  has  been  unnecessarily  opened 
twenty  times.  Two  of  them  will  come  to  the  coach-door^ 
at  the  gate  pf  a  town.  ^  Is  there  anything  contraband  in 
this  carriage,  signore  ?  ^ — ^  No,  no.  There's  nothing  here. 
I  am  an  Englishman,  and  this  is  my  servant.'  *  A  buono 
mano  signore?'  ^Eoche,'  (in  English)  *give  him  some- 
thing, and  get  rid  pf  him.'  He  sits  unmoved.  ^  A  buono] 
mano  signore? '  ^  Go  along  with  you ! '  says  the  brave  C 
^  Signore,  I  am  a  custom-house  officer ! '  *  Well,  then, 
more  shame  for  you ! ' — ^he  always  makes  the  same  answer. 
And  then  he  turns  to  me  and  says  in  English :  while  the 
custom-house  officer's  face  is  a  portrait  of  anguish  framed 
in  the  coach- window,  from  his  intense  desire  to  know  what 
is  being  told  to  his  disparagement :  ^  Datter  chip,'  shaking 
his  fist  at  him,  ^is  greatest  tief — and  you  know  it  you 
rascal — as  never  did  en-razh  me  so,  that  I  cannot  bear  my- 
self I  ^  I  suppose  chip  to  mean  chap,  but  it  may  include 
the  custom-house  officer's  father  and  have  some  reference 
to  the  old  block,  for  anything  I  distinctly  know." 

[Dickens — January,  1845 — ^had]  a  somewhat  exciting 
dialogue  with  an  old  professional  beggar  at  Radicofani, 
in  which  he  was  obliged  to  confess  that  he  came  oflf  second- 
best.  It  transpired  at  a  little  town  hanging  on  a  hillside, 
of  which  the  inhabitants,  being  all  of  them  beggars,  had 
the  habit  of  swooping  down,  like  so  many  birds  of  prey, 
upon  any  carriage  that  approached  it. 

"  Can  you  imagine "  (he  named  a  first-rate  bore,  for 
whose  name  I  shall  substitute)  ^^  M.  F.  G.  in  a  very  frowsy 
brown  cloak  concealing  his  whole  figure,  and  with  very 
white  hair  and  a  very  white  beard,  darting  out  of  this 
place  with  a  long  staff  in  his  hand,  and  begging?  There 
he  was,  whether  you  can  or  not;  out  of  breath  with  the 
rapidity  of  his  dive,  and  staying  with  his  staff  all  the 
Radicofani  boys,  that  he  might  fight  it  out  with  me  alone. 
It  was  very  wet,  and  so  was  I :  for  I  had  kept,  according 
to  custom,  my  box-seat.  It  was  blowing  so  hard  that  I 
could  scarcely  stand ;  and  there  was  a  custom-house  on  the 
spot,  besides.  Over  and  above  all  this,  I  had  no  small 
money ;  and  the  brave  C.  never  has,  when  I  want  it  for  a 
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beggar.  When  I  had  excused  myself  several  times,  he 
suddenly  drew  himself  up  and  said,  with  a  wizard  look 
(fancy  the  aggravation  of  M.  F.  6.  as  a  wizard!),  *Do 
vou  Imow  what  you  are  doing,  my  lord?  Do  you  mean 
to  go  on  to-day?'  'Yes,'  I  said,  'I  do.^  'My  lord,'  he 
said,  'do  you  know  that  your  vetturino  is  unacquainted 
with  this  part  of  the  country ;  that  there  is  a  wind  raging 
on  the  mountain,  which  will  sweep  you  away;  that  the 
courier,  the  coach,  and  all  the  passengers,  were  blown  from 
the  road  last  year;  and  that  the  danger  is  great  and 
almost  certain  ? '    '  No,'  I  said,  '  I  don't.'    '  My  lord,  you 

don't  understand  me,  I  think  ? '    '  Yes  I  do,  d you ! ' 

nettled  by  this  (you  feel  it?  I  confess  it).  '  Speak  to  my 
i^ervant.  It's  his  business.  Not  mine ' — for  he  really  was 
too  like  M.  F.  G.  to  be  borne.  If  you  could  have  seen 
him ! — '  Santa  Maria,  these  English  lords !  It's  not  their 
i)usines8  if  they're  killed !  They  leave  it  to  their  servants ! ' 
lie  drew  off  the  boys;  whispered  them  to  keep  away 
from  the  heretic ;  and  ran  up  the  hill  again,  almost  as  fast 
as  he  had  come  down.  He  stopped  at  a  little  distance  as 
we  moved  on;  and  pointing  to  Koche  with  his  long  staff 
cried  loudly  after  me,  '  It's  his  business  if  you're  killed, 
is  it,  my  lord?  Ha!  ha!  ha!  whose  business  is  it  when 
the  English  lords  are  bom!  Ha!  ha!  ha!'  The  boys 
taking  it  up  in  a  shrill  yell,  I  left  the  joke. and  them  at 
this  point.  But  I  must  confess  that  I  thought  he  had  the 
best  of  it.  And  he  had  so  far  reason  for  what  he  urged, 
that  when  we  got  on  the  mountain  pass  the  wind  became 
terrific,  so  that  we  were  obliged  to  take  Kate  out  of  the 
carriage  lest  she  should  be  blown  over,  carriage  and  all, 
and  had  ourselves  to  hang  on  to  it,  on  the  windy  side,  to 
])revent  its  going  Heaven  knows  where  1 " 

[Naples]  he  conceived  the  greatest  dislike  to.  "The 
condition  of  the  common  people  here  is  abject  and  shock- 
ing. I  am  afraid  the  conventional  idea  of  the  picturesque 
is  associated  with  such  misery  and  degradation  that  a 
new  picturesque  will  have  to  be  establishoi  as  the  world 
;;oes  onward.  Except  Fondi  there  is  nothing  on  earth 
that  I  have  seen  so  dirty  as  Naples.  I  don't  know  what 
lo  liken  the  streets  to  where  the  mass  of  the  lazzaroni  live. 
You  recollect  that  favourite  pig-stye  of  mine  near  Broad- 
stairs?     They  are  more  like  streets  of  such  apartmente 
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heaped  up  story  on  story,  and  tumbled  house  on  house, 
than  anything  else  I  can  think  of,  at  this  moment."  .   .    . 

"  What  would  I  give  that  you  should  see  the  lazzaroni  a- 
they  really  are — mere  squalid,  abject,  miserable  animaK 
for  vermin  to  bq^tten  on ;  slouching,  slinking,  ugly,  shabbv. 
scavenging  scarecrows!  And  oh  the  raffish  counts  and 
more  than  doubtful  countesses,  the  noodles  and  the  black- 
legs, the  good  society!  And  oh  the  miles  of  miserable 
streets  and  wretched  occupants,  to  which  Saffron  Hill  or 
the  Borough  Mint  is  a  kind  of  small  gentility,  which  htv 
found  to  be  so  picturesque  by  English  lords  and  ladit'^ ; 
to  whom  the  wretchedness  left  behind  at  home  is  lowe-i 
of  the  low,  and  vilest  of  the  vile,  and  commonest  of 
all  common  things.  Well!  well!  I  have  often  thought 
that  one  of  the  best  chances  of  immortality  for  a  writer 
is  in  the  Death  of  his  language,  when  he  immediately 
becomes  good  company:  and  I  often  think  here — What 
tvould  you  say  to  these  people,  milady  and  milord,  if  they 
spoke  out  of  the  homely  dictionary  of  your  own  Mower 
orders.^  ^^  He  was  at  Home  on  Sunday  the  second  of 
March  [1845]. 

Sad  news  from  me  as  to  a  common  and  very  dear  friend 
awaited  him  there;  but  it  is  a  subject  on  which  I  may 
not  dwell  farther  than  to  say  that  there  arose  from  it  much 
to  redeem  even  such  a  sorrow,  and  that  this  I  could  not 
indicate  better  than  by  these  wise  and  tender  words  from 
Dickens.  "  No  philosophy  will  bear  these  dreadful  things, 
or  make  a  moment^s  head  against  them,  but  the  practical 
one  of  doing  all  the  good  we  can,  in  thought  and  deed. 
While  we  can,  God  help  us !  ourselves  stray  from  ourselves 
so  easily;  and  there  are  all  around  us  such  frightful 
calamities  besetting  the  world  in  which  we  live;  nothing 
else  will  carry  us  through  it.  .  .  .  What  a  comfort  to  tv- 
fleet  on  what  you  tell  me.  Bulwer  Lytton's  conduct  i^ 
that  of  a  generous  and  noble-minded  man,  as  I  have  evor 
thought  him.  Our  dear  good  Procter  too !  And  Thackeray 
— how  earnest  they  have  all  been !  I  am  very  glad  to  fiml 
you  making  special  mention  of  Charles  Lever.  I  am  glad 
over  every  name  you  write.  It  says  something  for  our 
pursuit,  in  the  midst  of  all  its  miserable  disputes  and 
jealousies,  that  the  common  impulse  of  its  followers,  in 
such  an  instance  as  this,  is  surely  and  certainly  of  the 
noblest/' 
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He  came  home  [from  Italy]  by  the  Great  St.  Gothard, 
and  was  quite  carried  away  by  what  he  saw  of  Switzerland. 
The  cotmtry  was  bo  divine  that  he  should  have  wondered 
indeed  if  its  sons  and  daughters  had  ever  been  other  than 
a  patriotic  people.  Yet,-  infinitely  above  the  country  he 
had  left  as  he  ranked  it  in  its  natural  splendours,  there 
was  something  more  enchanting  than  these  that  he  lost 
in  leaving  Italy;  and  he  expressed  this  delightfully  in 
the  letter  from  Lucerne  (14th  of  June)  which  closes  the 
narrative  of  his  Italian  life. 

"We  came  over  the  St.  Gothard,  which  has  been  open 
only  eight  days.  The  road  is  cut  through  the  snow,  and 
the  carriage  winds  along  a  narrow  path  between  two 
massive  snow  walls,  twenty  feet  high  or  more.  Vast  plains 
of  snow  range  up  the  mountain-sides  above  the  road,  itself 
«even  thousand  feet  above  the  sea ;  and  tremendous  water- 
falls, hewing  out  arches  for  themselves  in  the  vast  d'  -ts, 
a:o  thundering  down  from  precipices  into  deep  chasms, 
here  and  there  and  everywhere:  the  blue  water  tearing 
through  the  white  snow  with  an  awful  beauty  that  is  most 
sublime.  The  pass  itself,  the  mere  pass  over  tho  top,  is 
not  so  fine,  I  think,  as  the  Simplon ;  and  there  is  no  plain 
upon  the  summit,  for  the  moment  it  is  reached  the  descent 
begins.  So  that  the  loneliness  and  wildness  of  the  Simplon 
are  not  equalled  there.  But  being  much  higher,  the  ascent 
and  the  descent  range  over  a  much  greater  space  of  country ; 
and  on  both  sides  there  are  places  of  terrible  grandeur, 
iinsurpassable,  I  should  imagine,  in  the  world.  The 
Devirs  Bridge,  terrific!  The  whole  descent  between 
Andermatt  (where  we  slept  on  Friday  night)  and  Altdorf, 
William  TelFs  town,  which  we  passed  through  yesterday 
afternoon,  is  the  highest  sublimation  of  all  you  can  im- 
agine in  the  way  of  Swiss  scenery.  Oh  God!  what  a 
heautiful  country  it  is !  How  poor  and  shrunken,  beside 
it,  is  Italy  in  its  brightest  aspect ! 

"I  look  upon  the  coming  down  from  the  Great  St. 
(lothard  with  a  carriage  and  four  horses  and  only  one 
postilion,  as  the  most  dangerous  thing  that  a  carriage  and 
horses  can  do.  We  had  two  great  wooden  logs  for  drags, 
and  snapped  them  both  like  matches.  The  road  is  like  a 
geometrical  staircase,  with  horrible  depths  beneath  it;  and 
at  every  turn  it  is  a  toss-up,  or  seems  to  be,  whether  the 
leaders  shall  go  round  or  over.     The  lives  of  the  whole 
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party  may  depend  upon  a  strap  in  the  harness;  and  if  wc 
broke  our  rotten  harness  once  yesterday,  we  broke  it  at 
least  a  dozen  times.  The  difficulty  of  keeping  the  horses 
together  in  the  continual  and  steep  circle,  is  immenseJ 
They  slip  and  slide,  and  get  their  legs  over  the  tracc<^ 
and  are  dragged  up  against  the  rocks;  carriage,  horsi^, 
harness,  all  a  confused  heap.  The  Brave,  and  I,  and  tht^ 
postilion,  were  constantly  at  work,  in  extricating  thti 
whole  concern  from  a  tangle,  like  a  skein  of  thread-  \Yv 
broke  two  thick  iron  chains,  and  crushed  the  box  of  ai 
wheel,  as  it  was;  and  the  carriage  is  now  undergoing' 
repair,  under  the  window,  on  the  margin  of  the  lake: 
where  a  woman  in  short  petticoats,  a  stomacher,  and  tw<> 
immensely  long  tails  of  black  hair  hanging  down  her  back 
very  nearly  to  her  heels,  is  looking  on — apparently  dresst^l 
for  a  melodrama,  but  in  reality  a  waitress  at  this  establish- 
ment 

"  If  the  Swiss  villages  looked  beautiful  to  me  in  winter, 
their  summer  aspect  is  most  charming:  most  fascinating: 
most  delicious.  Shut  in  by  high  mountains  capped  with 
perpetual  snow;  and  dotting  a  rich  carpet  of  the  softest 
turf,  overshadowed  by  great  trees;  they  seem  so  many 
little  havens  of  refuge  from  the  troubles  and  miseries  of 
great  towns.  The  cleanliness  of  the  little  baby-houses  of 
inns  is  wonderful  to  those  who  come  from  Italy.  But  the 
beautiful  Italian  manners,  the  sweet  language,  the  quick 
recognition  of  a  pleasant  look  or  cheerful  word;  the 
captivating  expression  of  a  desire  to  oblige  in  eveiything; 
are  left  behind  the  Alps.  Eemembering  them,  I  pigh  for 
the  dirt  again:  the  brick  floors,  bare  walls,  unplastered 
ceilings,  and  broken  windows." 

We  met  at  Brussels;  Maelise,  Jerrold,  myself,  and  the 
travellers;  passed  a  delightful  week  in  Flanders  together; 
and  were  in  England  at  the  close  of  June  [1845], 


XI. 

What  Might  have  Been  is  a  history  of  too  little  profit 
to  be  worth  anybod/s  T^Titing,  and  here  there  is  no  call 
to  regret  how  great  an  actor  was  in  Dickens  lost.    He 
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took  to  a  higher  calling,  but  it  included  the  lower.  There 
was  no  character  created  by  him  into  which  life  an^  reality 
were  not  thrown  with  such  vividness,  that  to  his  readers 
the  thing  written  did  not  seem  the  thing  actually  done, 
whether  the  form  of  disguise  put  on  by  the  enchanter 
was  Mrs.  Gamp,  Tom  Pinch,  Mr.  Squeers,  or  Fagin  the 
Jew.  He  had  the  power  of  projecting  himself  into  shapes 
:ukI  suggestions  of  his  fancy  which  is  one  of  the  marvels 
<»f  creative  imagination,  and  what  he  desired  to  express 
lie  became.  The  assumptions  of  the  theatre  have  the  same 
luvfthod  at  a  lower  pitch,  depending  greatly  on  personal 
accident;  but  the  accident  as  much  as  the  genius  favoured 
Dickens,  and  another  man's  conception  underwent  in  his 
acting  the  process  which  in  writing  he  applied  to  his  own. 
Into  both  he  ftung  himself  with  the  passionate  fullness 
of  his  nature ;  and  though  the  theatre  had  limits  for  him, 
and  he  was  always  greater  in  quickness  of  assumption  than 
in  steadiness  of  delineation,  there  was  no  limit  to  his  de- 
light and  enjoyment  in  the  adventures  of  our  theatrical 
liolida3\ 

In  less  than  three  weeks  after  his  return  we  had  selected ' 
our  play,  cast  our  parts,  and  all  but  engaged  our  theatre ; 
as  I  find  by  a  note  from  my  friend  of  the  22nd  of  July, 
in  which  the  good-natured  laugh  can  give  no  offence  now, 
Huce  all  who  might  have  objected  to  it  have  long  gone 
from  us.  Fanny  Kelly,  the  friend  of  Charles  Lamb,  and 
a  genuine  successor  to  the  old  school  of  actresses  in  which 
the  Mrs.  Orgers  and  Miss  Popes  were  bred,  was  not  more 
'delightful  on  tise  stage  than  impracticable  when  off,  and 
the  little  theatre  in  Dean  Street  which  the  Duke  of  Devon* 
•^hire's  munificence  had  enabled  her  to  build,  and  which 
^'ith  any  ordinary  good  sense  might  handsomely  have 
realised  both  its  uses,  as  a  private  school  for  young  actresses 
and  a  place  of  public  amusement,  was  made  useless  for 
l>oth  by  her  mere  whims  and  fancies.  "  Heavens !  such  a 
t=cene  as  I  have  had  with  Miss  Kelly  here,  this  morning! 
^he  wanted  us  put  off  until  the  theatre  should  be  cleaned 
and  brushed  up  a  bit,  and  she  would  and  she  would  not, 
for  she  is  eager  to  have  us  and  alarmed  when  she  thinks 
of  US.  By  the  foot  of  Pharaoh,  it  was  a  great  scene ! 
Kspecially  when  she  choked,  and  had  the  glass  of  water 
bought.  She  exaggerates  the  importance  of  our  occupa- 
tion, dreads  the  least  prejudice  against  her  establishment 
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in  the  minds  of  any  of  our  company,  says  the  place  already 
has  quite  ruined  her,  and  with  tears  in  her  eyes  protests 
that  any  jokes  at  her  additional  expense  in  print  would 
drive  her  mad.    By  the  body  of  Caesar,  the  scene  was  in- 
credible!    It's  like  a  preposterous  dream.''     Something 
of  our  play  is  disclosed  by  the  oaths  k  la  Bobadil,  and  of 
our  actors  by  "  the  jokes ''  poor  Miss  Kelly  was  afraid  of. 
We  had  chosen  "  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,"  with  special 
regard  to  the  singleness  and  individuality  of  the  "  hu- 
mours''  portrayed  in  it;  and  our  company  included  the 
leaders  of  a  journal  then  in  its  earliest  years,  but  already 
not  more  renowned  as  the  most  successful  joker  of  jokes 
yet  known  in  England,  than  famous  for  that  exclusive 
use  of  its  laughter  and  satire  for  objects  the  highest  or 
most  harmless  which  makes  it  still  so  enjoyable  a  com- 
panion to  mirth-loving  right-minded  men.     Maclise  took 
earnest  part  with  us,  and  was  to  have  acted,  but  fell  away 
on  the  eve  of  the  rehearsals;  and  Stanfield,  who  went  so 
far  as  to  rehearse  Downright  twice,  then  took  fright  and 
also  ran  away :  but  Jerrold,  who  played  Master  Stephen, 
brought  with  him  Lemon,  who  took  Brain  worm;  Leech, 
to  whom  Master  Matthew  was  given;  A'Beckett,  who  had 
condescended  to  the  small  part  of  William ;  and  Mr.  Leigh, 
who  had  Oliver  Cob.     I  played  Kitely,  and  Bobadil  fell 
to  Dickens,  who  took  upon  him  the  redoubtable  Captain 
long  before  he  stood  in  his  dress  at  the  footlights ;  humour- 
ing the  completeness  of  his  assumption  by  talking  and 
writing  Bobadil,  till  the  dullest  of  our  party  were  touched 
and  stirred  to  something  of  his  own  heartiness  of  enjoy- 
ment.    One  or  two  hints  of  these  have  been  given,  and  I 
will  only  add  to  them  his  refusal  of  my  wish  that  he 
should  go  and  see  some  special   performance   of  "The 
Gamester."     "  Man  of  the  House.  ^  Gamester ! '     By  the 
foot  of  Pharaoh,  I  will  not  see  'The  Gamester.'     Man 
shall  not  force,  nor  horses  drag,  this  poor  gentleman-like 
carcass  into  the  presence  of  '  The  Gamester.'  I  have  said  it. 
.  .  .  The  player  Mac  hath  bidden  me  to  eat  and  likewise 
drink  with  him,  thyself,  and  short-necked  Fox  to-night. 
An'  I  go  not,  I  am  a  hog,  and  not  a  soldier.     But  an' 
thou  goest  not — Beware  citizen!     Look  to  it.  .  .  .  Thine 
as   thou   meritest.      Bobadil    (Captain).      Unto    Master 
Kitely.    These." 

The  play  was  played  on  the  Slst  of  September  with  a 
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success  that  outran  the  wildest  expectation;  and  turned 
our  little  enterprise  into  one  of  the  small  sensations  of 
the  day.  .  .  .  Though  Dickens  had  the  title  to  be  called 
a  bom  comedian^  the  turn  for  it  being  in  his  very  nature, 
liis  strength  was  rathel*  in  the  vividness  and  variety  of 
his  assumptions,  than  in  the  completeness,  finish,  or  ideality 
he  could  give  to  any  part  of  them.    At  the  same  time  this 
was  in  iteelf  so  thoroughly  genuine  and  enjoyablCj,  and 
had  in  it  such  quickness  and  kieenness  of  insight,  that  of 
its  kind  it  was  unrivalled;  and  it  enabled  him  to  present 
in  Bobadil,  after  a  richly  coloured  picture  of  bombastical 
extravagance  and  comic  exaltation  in  the  earlier  scenes,  a 
contrast  in  the  later  of  tragical  humility  and  abasiement 
tliat  had  a  wonderful  effect.     But  greatly  as  his  acting 
contributed  to  the  success  of  the  night,  this  was  nothing 
to  the  service  he  had  rendered  as  manager.    It  wotild  be 
difficult  to  describe  it.     He  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the 
entire  affair.    I  never  seemed  till  then  to  have  known  his 
business  capabilities.    He  took  everything  on  himself,  and 
(lid  the  whole  of  it  without  an  effort.     He  was  ^tage- 
director,  very  often  stage-carpenter,  scene-arranger,  prop- 
erty-man, prompter,  and  band-master.     Without  offend- 
ing any  one  he  kept  every  one  in  order.    For  all  he  had 
useful   suggestions,   and  the  dullest  of  clays   under   his 
potter^s  hand  were  transformed  into  little  bits  of  porcelain. 
He  adjusted  scenes,  assisted  carpenters,  invented  costiunes, 
devised  playbills,  wrote  out  calls,  and  enforced  as  well  as 
exhibited  in  his  proper  person  everything  of  which  he 
urged  the  necessity  on  others.     Such  a  chaos  of  dirt.  Con- 
fusion, and  noise,  as  the  little  theatre  was  the  day  we 
entered  it,  and  such  a  cosmos  as  he  made  it  of  cleanliness, 
order,  and  silence,  before  the  rehearsals  were  over! 


XII. 

fin  June,  1846,  Dickens  went  to  Switzerland] .  What 
at  once  had  struck  him  as  the  wonderful  feature  in  the 
mountain  scenery  was  its'  everchanging  and  yet  uncihang- 
ing  aspect.  It  was  never  twice  like  the  same  thing  to 
him.     Shifting  and   altering,   advancing  and  retreating, 
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fifty  times  a  day,  it  was  unalterable  only  in  its  grandeur. 
The  lake  itself  [Geneva]  too  had  every  kind  of  varying 
beauty  for  him.  By  moonlight  it  was  indescribably 
solemn;  and  before  the  coming  on  of  a  storm  had  ji 
strange  property  in  it  of  being  disturbed,  while  yet  tho 
sky  remained  clear  and  the  evening  bright,  which  he 
found  to  be  very  mysterious  and  impressive.  Such  a 
storm  had  come  among  his  earliest  and  most  grateful 
experiences ;  a  degree  of  heat  worse  even  than  in  Italy  * 
having  disabled  him  at  the  outset  for  all  exertion  until 
the  lightning,  thunder,  and  rain  arrived.  The  letter 
telling  me  this  (5th  July,  1846)  described  the  fruit  as  so 
abundant  in  the  little  farm,  that  the  trees  of  the  orchard 
in  front  of  his  house  were  bending  beneath  it;  spoke  of 
a  field  of  wheat  sloping  down  to  the  side  window  of 
his  dining-room  as  already  cut  and  carried;  and  said 
that  the  roses,  which  the  hurricane  of  rain  had  swept 
away,  were  come  back  lovelier  and  in  greater  numbers 
than  ever. 

Of  the  ordinary  Swiss  people  he  formed  from  the  first 
a  high  opinion  which  everything  during  his  stay  among 
them  confirmed.  In  his  first  letters  he  said  of  the  peasantry 
all  about  Lausanne  that  they  were  as  pleasant  a  people  as 
need  be.  He  never  passed,  on  any  of  the  roads,  man, 
woman,  or  child,  without  a  salutation;  and  anything 
churlish  or  disagreeable  he  never  noticed  in  them.  "  They 
have  not,^'  he  continued,  "  the  sweetness  and  grace  of  the 
Italians,  or  the  agreeable  manners  of  the  better  specimens 
of  French  peasantry,  but  they  are  admirably  educated  (the 
schools  of  this  canton  are  extraordinarily  good,  in  every 
little  village),  and  always  prepared  to  give  a  civil  and 
pleasant  answer.     There  is  no  greater  mistake.     I  was 

*  "  When  it  is  very  hot,  it  is  hotter  than  in  Italy.  The  over-hanging 
roofs  of  the  houses,  and  the  quantity  of  wood  employed  in  their  con- 
struction (where  they  use  tile  and  brick  in  Italy),  render  them  perfect 
forcing-houses.  The  walls  and  fk)orB,  hot  to  the  hand  all  the  ni^t 
through,  interfere  with  sleep;  and  thunder  is  almost  always  booming 
and  rumbling  among  the  moimtains."  Besides  this,  though  there 
were  no  mosquitoes  as  in  Genoa,  there  was  at  first  a  plague  of  flies, 
more  distressing  even  than  at  Albaro.  "They  cover  everjrthing 
eatable,  fall  into  everything  drinkable,  stagger  into  the  wet  ink  of 
newly-written  words  and  make  tracks  on  the  writing  paper,  clog 
their  legs  in  the  lather  on  your  chin  while  you  are  shaving  in  the 
morning,  and  drive  you  frantic  at  any  time  when  there  is  daylight  if 

•I  fall  asleep." 
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talkiiig  to  my  landlord  *  about  it  the  other  day,  and  he  said 
he  could  not  conceive  how  it  had  ever  arisen,  but  that 
when  he  returned  from  his  eighteen  years^  service  in  the 
English  navy  he  shunned  the  people,  and  had  no  interest 
in  them  until  they  gradually  forced  their  real  character 
upon  his  observation.  We  have  a  cook  and  a  coachman 
iiiTe,  taken  at  hazard  from  the  people  of  the  town ;  and  I 
never  saw  more  obliging  servants,  or  jDCople  who  did  their 
work  so  truly  with  a  will.  And  in  point  of  cleanliness, 
^>ider,  and  punctuality  to  the  moment,  they  are  un- 
rivalled. .  •  ." 

The  first  great  gathering  of  the  Swiss  peasantry  which 
he  saw  was  in  the  third  week  after  his  arrival,  when  a 
•-•onntry  fete  was  held  at  a  place  called  The  Signal :  a  deep 
green  wood,  on  the  sides  and  summit  of  a  very  high  hill 
overlooking  the  town  and  all  the  country  round;  and  he 
gave  me  a  pleasant  account  of  it. 

"There  were  various  booths  for  eating  and  drinking, 
and  the  selling  of  trinkets  and  sweetmeats;  and  in  one 
place  there  was  a  great  circle  cleared,  in  which  the  com- 
mon people  waltzed  and  polka'd,  without  cessation,  to  the 
music  of  a  band.  There  was  a  great  roundabout  for 
children  (oh  my  stars  what  a  family  were  proprietors  of 
it!  A  sunburnt  father  and  mother,  a  hump-backed  boy, 
a  great  poodle-dog  possessed  of  all  sorts  of  accomplish- 
ments, and  a  young  murderer  of  seventeen  who  turned  the 
machinery) ;  and  there  were  some  games  of  chance  and 
•^kill  established  under  trees.  It  was  very  pretty.  In  some 
of  the  drinking  booths  there  were  parties  of  German 
peasants,  twenty  together  perhaps,  singing  national  drink- 
ing-songs, and  making  a  most  exhilarating  and  musical 
<  liorus  by  rattling  their  cups  and  glasses  on  the  table  and 
clinking  them  against  each  other,  to  a  regular  tune.  You 
know  it  as  a  stage  dodge,  but  the  real  thing  is  splendid. 

*  His  preceding  letter  had  sketched  his  landlord  for  me.  .  .  . 
"There  was  an  annual  child's  f^te  at  The  Signal  the  other  night: 
given  by  the  town.  It  was  beautiful  to  see  perhaps  a  hundred  couple 
of  children  dancing  in  an  immense  ring  in  a  green  wood.  Our  three 
eldest  were  among  them,  presided  over  by  my  landlord,  who  was 
eighteen  years  in  the  English  navy,  and  is  the  Sous  Pr6fet  of  the 
town — a  very  good  fellow  indeed ;  quite  an  Englishman.  Our  land- 
lady, nearly  twice  his  age,  used  to  keep  the  Inn  (a  famous  one)  at 
Zurich;  and  having  made  £50,000  bestowed  it  on  a  young  husband. 
J^Jhe  might  have  done  worse." 
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Farther  down  the  hill,  other  peasants  were  rifle-shooting 
for  prizes,  at  targets  set  on  the  other  side  of  a  deep  ravine, 
from  two  to  three  hundred  yards  off.  It  was  quite  fearful 
to  see  the  astonishing  accuracy  of  their  aim,  and  how, 
every  time  a  rifle  awakened  the  ten  thousand  echoes  of  the 
green  glen,  some  men  crouching  behind  a  little  wall  im- 
mediately in  front  of  the  targets,  sprung  up  with  large 
numbers  in  their  hands  denoting  where  the  ball  had  struck 
the  bulFs-eye — and  then  in  a  moment  disappeared  again. 
Standing  in  a  ring  near  these  shooters  was  another  party 
of  Germans  singing  hunting-songs,  in  parts,  most  melo- 
diously. And  down  in  the  distance  was  Lausanne,  witli 
all  sorts  of  haunted-looking  old  towers  rising  up  before 
the  smooth  water  of  the  lake,  and  an  evening  sky  all  red, 
and  gold,  and  bright  green.  When  it  closed  in  quite  dark, 
all  the  booths  were  lighted  up ;  and  the  twinkling  of  the 
lamps  among  the  forest  of  trees  was  beautiful.  .  .  ."  To 
this  pretty  picture,  a  letter  of  a  little  later  date,  describiDg 
a  marriage  on  the  farm,  added  farther  comical  illustration 
of  the  rifle-firing  pro'pensities  of  the  Swiss,  and  had 
otherwise  also  whimsical  touches  of  character.  **  One  of 
the  farmer's  people — ^a  sister,  I  think — was  tnarried  from 
here  the  other  day.  It  is  wonderful  to  see  how  naturally 
the  smallest  girls  are  interested  in  marriages.  Katey  and 
Mamey  were  as  excited  as  if  they  were  eighteen.  The 
fondness  of  the  Swiss  for  gunpowder  on  interesting  occa- 
sions, is  one  of  the  drollest  things.  For  three  days  before, 
the  farmer  himself,  in  the  midst  of  his  various  agricultural 
duties,  plunged  out  of  a  little  door  near  my  windows, 
about  once  in  every  hour,  and  fired  off  a  rifle.  I  thought 
he  was  shooting  rats  who  were  spoiling  the  vines ;  but  he 
was  merely  relieving  his  mind,  it  seemed,  on  the  subject 
of  the  approaching  nuptials.  All  night  afterwards,  he 
and  a  small  circle  of  friends  kept  perpetually  letting 
off  guns  under  the  casement  of  the  bridal  chamber.  A 
Bride  is  always  drest  here,  in  black  silk;  but  this  bride 
wore  merino  of  that  colour,  observing  to  her  mother  when 
she  bought  it  (the  old  lady  is  eighty-two,  and  works  on 
the  farm),  ^  You  know,  mother,  I  am  sure  to  want 
mourning  for  you,  soon ;  and  the  same  gown  will  do.' " 

His  next  letter  (written  on  the  second  of  August,  1846) 
described  his  own  first  real  experience  of  mountain  travel. 
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**  I  begin  my  letter  to-night,  but  only  begin,  for  we  re- 
turned from  Chamonix  in  time  for  dinner  just  now,  and 
are  pretty  considerably  done  up.  We  went  by  a  mountain 
pass  not  often  crossed  by  ladies,  called  the  Col  de  Balme, 
where  your  imagination  may  picture  Kate  and  Georgy  on 
mules  for  ten.  hours  at  a  stretch  riding  up  and  down  the 
most  frightfid  precipices.  We  returned  by  the  pass  of 
the  Tete  Noire,  which  Talfourd  knows,  and  which  is  of 
a  different  cliaracter,  but  astonishingly  fine  too.  Mont 
Rlanc,  and  the  Valley  of  Chamonix,  and  the  Mer  de  Glace, 
und  all  the  wonders  of  that  most  wonderful  place,  are 
above  and  beyond  one's  wildest  expectations*  I  cannot 
imagine  anything  in  nature  more  stupendous  or  sublime. 
If  I  were  to  write  about  it  now,  I  should  quite  rave — 
such  prodigious  impressions  are  rampant  within  me. 
.  .  .  You  may  suppose  that  the  mule-travelling  is  pretty 
primitive.  Each  person  takes  a  carpet-bag  strapped  on 
the  mule  behind  himself  or  herself:  and  that  is  all  the 
^'*&gage  that  can  be  carried.  A  guide,  a  thorough-bred 
uiountaineer,  walks  all  the  way,  leading  the  lad3r's  mule; 
I  say  the  lady^s  par  excellence,  in  compliment  to  Kate; 
and  all  the  rest  struggle  on  as  they  please.  The  cavalcade 
>tops  at  a  lone  hut  for  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  and  lunches  brilliantly  on  whatever  it  can  get. 
Going  by  that  Col  de  Balme  pass,  you  climb  up  and  up 
and  up  jfor  five  hours  and  more,  and  look — from  a  mere 
imguarded  ledge  of  path  on  the  side  of  the  precipice — 
into  such  awful  valleys,  that  at  last  you  are  firm  in  the 
Wlief  that  you  have  got  above  everything  in  the  world,  and 
tliat  there  can  be  nothing  earthly  overhead.  Just  as  you 
arrive  at  this  conclusion,  a  different  (and  oh  Heaven! 
what  a  free  and  wonderful)  air  comes  blowing  on  your 
face;  you  cross  a  ridge  of  snow;  and  lying  before  yoil 
(wholly  unseen  till  then),  towering  up  into  the  distant 
sky,  is  the  vast  range  of  Mont  Blanc,  with  attendant 
mountains  diminished  by  its  majestic  side  into  mere  dwarfs 
tapering  up  into  innumerable  rude  Gothic  pinnacles; 
deserts  of  ice  and  snow ;  forests  of  firs  on  mountain  sides, 
of  no  account  at  all  in  the  enormous  scene ;  villages  down 
in  the  hollow,  that  you  can  shut  out  with  a  finger ;  water* 
falls,  avalanches,  pyramids  and  towers  of  ice,  torrents, 
bridges;  mountain  upon  mountain  until  the  very  sky  is 
blocked  away,  and  you  must  look  up,  overhead,  to  see  it, 
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Good  God,  what  a  country  Switzerland  is,  and  what  a 
concentration  of  it  is  to  be  beheld  from  that  one  spot! 
And  (think  of  this  in  Whitefriars  and  in  Lincoln's  Inn!) 
at  noon  on  the  second  day  from  here,  the  first  day  being 
but  half  a  one  by  the  by  and  full  of  uncommon  beauty, 
you  lie  down  on  that  ridge  and  see  it  all!  ...  I  think  I 
must  go  back  again  (whether  you  come  or  not!)  and  see 
it  again  before  the  bad  weather  arrives.  We  have  had  sun- 
light, moonlight,  a  perfectly  transparent  atmosphere  with 
not  a  cloud,  and  the  grand  plateau  on  the  very  summit  of 
Mont  Blanc  so  clear  by  day  and  night  that  it  was  difficuU 
to  believe  in  intervening  chasms  and  precipices,  and  almost 
impossible  to  resist  the  idea  that  one  might  sally  forth 
and  climb  up  easily.  I  went  into  all  sorts  of  places; 
armed  with  a  great  pole  with  a  spike  at  the  end  of  it,  like 
a  leaping-pole,  and  with  pointed  irons  buckled  on  to  my 
shoes ;  and  am  all  but  knocked  up.  .  .  ." 

On  the  road  as  they  returned,  there  had  been  a  small 
adventure,  the  day  before  this  letter  was  written.  Dickens 
was  jingling  slowly  up  the  Tete  Noire  pass  (his  mule 
having  thirty-seven  bells  on  its  head),  riding  at  the  mo- 
ment quite  alone,  when — "an  Englishman  came  bolting 
out  of  a  little  chalet  in  a  most  inaccessible  and  extra- 
ordinary place,  and  said  with  great  glee  ^  There  has  been 
an  accident  here,  sir !  ^  I  had  been  thinking  of  anything 
else  you  please !  and,  having  no  reason  to  suppose  him  an 
Englishman  except  his  language,  which  went  for  nothing 
in  the  confusion,  stammered  out  a  reply  in  French  and 
stared  at  him,  in  a  very  damp  shirt  and  trowsers,  as  he 
stared  at  me  in  a  similar  costume.  On  his  repeating  the 
announcement,  I  began  to  have  a  glimmering  of  common 
sense;  and  so  arrived  at  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  a 
German  lady  had  been  thrown  from  her  mule  and  had 
broken  her  leg,  at  a  short  distance  off,  and  had  found  her 
way  in  great  pain  to  that  cottage,  where  the  Englishman. 
a  Prussian,  and  a  Frenchman,  had  presently  come  up ;  and 
the  Frenchman,  by  extraordinary  good  fortune,  was  a 
surgeon!  They  were  all  from  Chamonix,  and  the  three 
latter  were  walking  in  company.  It  was  quite  charming 
to  see  how  attentive  they  were.  The  lady  was  from 
Lausanne;  where  she  had  come  from  Frankfort  to  make 
excursions  with  her  two  boys,  who  are  at  the  college 
here,  during  the  vacation,    She  had  no  other  attendantei 
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and  the  boys  were  crying  and  very  frightened.  The 
Englishman  was  in  the  full  glee  of  having  just  cut  up 
one  white  dress,  two  chemises,  and  three  pocket  handker- 
chiefs, for  bandages ;  the  Frenchman  had  set  the  leg,  skil- 
fully; the  Prussian  had  scoured  a  neighbouring  wood  for 
some  men  to  carry  her  forward;  and  they  were  all  at  it, 
behind  the  hut,  making  a  sort  of  hand-barrow  on  which  to 
bear  her.  When  it  was  constructed,  she  was  strapped 
upon  it;  had  her  poor  head  covered  over  with  a  hand- 
kerchief, and  was  carried  away;  and  we  all  went  on  in 
company:  Kate  and  Georgy  consoling  and  tending  the 
sufferer,  who  was  very  cheerful,  but  had  lost  her  husband 
only  a  year/' 

One  social  and  very  novel  experience  he  had  in  his  hotel 
[at  Geneva],  the  night  before  he  left.  "And  now,  sir,  I 
will  describe,  modestly,  tamely,  literally,  the  visit  to  the 
small  select  circle  which  I  promised  should  make  your 
hair  stand  on  end.  In  our  hotel  were  a  Mother  and  a 
Daughter,  who  came  to  the  Peschiere  shortly  before  we 
left  it,  and  who  have  a  deep  admiration  for  your  humble 
servant  the  inimitable  B.  They  are  both  very  clever. 
Daughter,  extremely  well  informed  in  languages  living  and 
dead,  books,  and  gossip ;  very  pretty ;  with  two  little  chil- 
dren, and  not  yet  five  and  twenty.  Mother,  plump,  fresh, 
and  rosy;  matronl}^,  but  full  of  spirits  and  good  looks. 
Nothing  would  serve  them  but  we  must  dine  with  them; 
and  accordingly,  on  Friday  at  six,  we  went  down  to  their 
room.  I  knew  them  to  be  rather  odd.  For  instance,  I 
have  known  the  Mother,  full  dressed,  walk  alone  through 
the  streets  of  Genoa,  the  squalid  Italian  by-streets,  to  the 
Governor's  soiree;  and  announce  herself  at  the  palace  of 
ptate,  by  knocking  at  the  door.  I  have  also  met  the 
Daughter  full  dressed,  without  any  cap  or  bonnet,  walking 
a  mile  to  the  opera,  with  all  sorts  of  jingling  jewels  about 
her,  beside  a  sedan  chair  in  which  sat  enthroned  her  mama. 
Consequently,  I  was  not  surprised  at  such  little  sparkles 
in  the  conversation  (from  the  youn^  lady),  as  ^  Oh  God 
what  a  sermon  we  had  here,  last  Sunday ! '  '  And  did  you 
over  read  such  infernal  trash  as  Mrs.  Gore's  ? ' — and  the 
like.  Still,  but  for  Kate  and  Georgy  (who  were  decidedly 
in  the  way,  as  we  agreed  afterwards),  I  should  have 
thought  it  all  very  funny;  and,  as  it  was,  I  threw  the  ball 
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back  again,  was  mighty  free  and  easy,  made  Bome  rather 
hroad  jokes,  and  was  highly  applauded.  ^You  smoke, 
don^t  you  ?  ^  said  the  young  lady,  in  a  pause  of  this  kind 
of  conversation.  ^  Yes,^  I  said,  ^  I  generally  take  a  cigar 
after  dinner  when  I  am  alone.*  '  1*11  give  you  a  good  ^un/ 
said  she,  *when  we  go  upstairs.'  Well,  sir,  ^n  due  course 
we  went  upstairs,  and  there  we  were  joined  by  an 
American  lady  residing  in  the  same  hotel,  who  looked  like 
what  we  call  in  old  England  ^a  regular  Bunter* — fluffy 
face  (rouged);  considerable  development  of  figure;  one 
groggy  eye;  blue  satin  dress  made  low  with  short  sleeves, 
and  shoes  of  the  same.  Also  a  daughter;  face  likewise 
fluffy;  figure  likewise  developed;  dress  likewise  low,  with 
short  sleeves,  and  shoes  of  the  same;  and  one  eye  not  yet 
actually  groggy,  but  going  to  be.  American  lady  married 
at  sixteen;  American  daughter  sixteen  now,  of  ten  mistaken 
for  sisters,  etc.  etc.  etc.  When  that  was  over,  the  younger 
of  our  entertainers  brought  out  a  cigar-box,  and  gave  me 
a  cigar,  made  of  negrohead  she  said,  which  would  quell 
an  elephant  in  six  whiffs.  The  box  was  full  of  cigarettes 
— ^good  large  ones,  made  of  pretty  strong  tobacco;  I  al- 
ways smoke  them  here,  and  used  to  smoke  them  at  Genoa, 
and  I  knew  them  well.  When  I  lighted  my  cigar.  Daugh- 
ter lighted  hers,  at  mine;  leaned  against  the  mantelpiece, 
in  conversation  with  me;  put  out  her  stomach,  folded  her 
arms,  and  with  her  pretty  face  cocked  up  sideways  and 
her  cigarette  smoking  away  like  a  Manchester  cotton  mill, 
laughed,  and  talked,  and  smoked,  in  the  most  gentlemanly 
manner  I  ever  beheld.  Mother  immediately  lighted  her 
cigar;  American  lady  immediately  lighted  hers;  and  in 
five  minutes  the  room  was  a  cloud  of  smoke,  with  us  four 
in  the  centre  pulling  away  bravely,  while  American  lady 
related  stories  of  her  ^  Hookah  ^  upstairs,  and  described 
different  kinds  of  pipes.  But  even  this  was  not  all.  For 
presently  two  Frenchmen  came  in,  with  whom,  and  the 
American  lady.  Daughter  sat  down  to  whist.  The  French- 
men smoked  of  course  (they  were  really  modest  gei^tlemen 
and  seemed  dismayed),  and  Daughter  played  for  the  next 
hour  or  two  with  a  cigar  continually  in  her  mouth— .-never 
out  of  it.  She  certainly  smoked  six  or  eight.  Mother 
gave  in  soon — I  think  she  only  did  it  out  of  vanity.  Ameri- 
can lady  had  been  smoking  all  the  morning.  I  took  no  more; 
and  Daughter  and  the  Frenchmen  had  it  all  to  themselves. 
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'^  Conceive  this  in  a  great  hotel,  with  not  only  their  own 
servants,  but  half  a  dozen  waiters  coming  constantly  in 
and  out!  I  showed  no  atom  of  surprise,  but  I  never  was 
so  surprised,  so  ridiculously  taken  aback,  in  my  life;  for 
in  all  my  experience  of  ^  ladies '  of  one  kind  and  another, 
I  never  saw  a  woman — ^not  a  basket  woman  or  a  gipsy — 
smoke,  before ! ''  He  lived  to  have  larger  and  wider  ex- 
perience, but  there  was  enough  to  startle  as  well  as  amuse 
him  in  the  scene  described. 


XIII. 

Letters  of  the  summer  [1848]  from  Broadstairs  will 
enable  me  to  say,  what  I  know  he  wished  to  be  remembered 
in  his  story,  that  there  was  no  subject  on  which  through  his 
whole  life  he  felt  more  strongly  than  [that  of  temperance]. 
Xo  man  advocated  temperance,  even  as  far  as  possible  its 
legislative  enforcement,  with  greater  earnestness;  but  he 
made  important  reservations.  Not  thinking  drunkenness 
to  be  a  vice  inborn,  or  incident  to  the  poor  more  than  to 
other  people,  he  never  would  agree  that  the  existence  of 
a  gin-shop  was  the  alpha  and  omega  of  it.  Believing  it  to 
be  the  "national  horror,^^  he  also  believed  that  many 
operative  causes  had  to  do  with  having  made  it  so;  and 
his  objection  to  the  temperance  agitation  was  that  these 
were  left  out  of  account  altogether.  He  thought  the  gin- 
shop  not  fairly  to  be  rendered  the  exclusive  object  of 
attack,  until,  in  connection  with  the  classes  who  mostly 
made  it  their  resort,  the  temptations  that  led  to  it* 
physical  and  moral,  should  have  been  more  bravely  dealt 
with.  Among  the  former  he  counted  foul  smells,  disgust- 
ing habitations,  bad  workshops,  and  workshop-customs, 
scarcity  of  light,  air,  and  water,  in  short  the  absence  of 
all  easy  means  of  decency  and  health;  and  among  the 
latter,  the  mental  weariness  and  languor  so  induced,  the 
d^ire  of  wholesome  relaxation,  the  craving  for  some 
stimulus  and  excitement,  not  less  needful  than  the  sun 
itself  to  lives  so  passed,  and  last,  and  inclusive  of  all  the 
rest,  ignorance,  and  the  want  of  rational  mental  training 
generally  applied.    This  was  consistently  Dickens^s  "  plat- 
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form  "  throughout  the  years  he  was  known  to  me ;  and 
holding  it  to  be  within  the  reach  as  well  as  the  scope  of 
legislation,  which  even  our  political  magnates  have  bec-n 
discovering  lately,  he  thought  intemperance  to  be  but  the 
one  result  that,  out  of  all  of  those  arising  from  the  absence 
of  legislation,  was  the  most  wretched.  For  him,  drunken- 
ness had  a  teeming  and  reproachful  history  anterior  to  the 
drunken  stage;  and  he  thought  it  the  first  duty  of  the 
moralist  bent  upon  annihilating  the  gin-shop,  to  "strike 
deep  and  spare  not  '^  at  those  previous  remediable  evils. 

My  visit   [to  Dickens  at  Bonchurch]   was  due  at   the 
opening  of  September  [1849],  but  a  few  days  earlier  came 
the  full  revelation  of  which  only  a  passing  shadow  had 
reached  in  two  or  three  previous  letters.    "  Before  I  think 
of  beginning  my  next  number,  I  perhaps  cannot  do  better 
than  give  you  an  imperfect  description  of  the  results  of 
the  climate  of  Bonchurch  after  a  few  weeks'  residence. 
The  first  salubrious  effect  of  which  the  Patient  becomes 
conscious  is  an  almost  continual  feeling  of  sickness,  ac- 
companied with  great  prostration  of  strength,  so  that  his 
legs  tremble  under  him,  and  his  arms  quiver  when   he 
wants  to  take  hold  of  any  object.    An  extraordinary  dis- 
position to  sleep   (except  at  night,  when  his  rest,  in  the 
event  of  his  having  any,  is  broken  by  incessant  dreams) 
is  always  present  at  the  same  time;  and,  if  he  have  any- 
thing to  do  requiring  thought  and  attention,  this  over- 
powers him  to  such  a  degree  that  he  can  only  do  it  in 
snatches :  lying  down  on  beds  in  the  fitful  intervals.     Ex- 
treme depression  of  mind,  and  a  disposition  to  shed  tears 
from  morning  to  night,  develops  itself  at  the  same  period. 
If  the  Patient  happen  to  have  been  a  good  walker,  he 
finds  ten  miles  an  insupportable  distance;  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  which  his  legs  are  so  unsteady,  that  he  goes  from 
side  to  side  of  the  road,  like  a  drunken  man.    If  he  happen 
to  have  ever  possessed  any  energy  of  any  kind,  he  finds 
it  quenched  in  a  dull,  stupid  languor.    He  has  no  purpose, 
power,  or  object  in  existence  whatever.    When  he  brushes 
his  hair  in  the  morning,  he  is  so  weak  that  he  is  obliged 
to  sit  upon  a  chair  to  do  it.    He  is  incapable  of  reading,    , 
at  all  times.     And  his  bilious  system  is  so  utterly  over- 
thrown, that  a  ball  of  boiling  fat  appears  to  be  always 
behind  the  top  of  the  bridge  of  his  nose,  simmering  be- 
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tween  his  haggard  eyes.  If  he  should  have  caught  a  cold, 
he  will  find  it  impossible  to  get  rid  of  it,  as  his  system  is 
wholly  incapable  of  making  any  effort.  His  cough  will 
be  deep,  monotonous,  and  constant.  ^  The  faithful  watch- 
dog^s  honest  "bark'^^  will  be  nothing  to  it.  He  \nll 
abandon  all  present  idea  of  overcoming  it,  and  will  con- 
tent himself  with  keeping  an  eye  upon  his  blood-vessels 
to  preserve  them  whole  and  sound.  Patienfs  name.  In- 
imitable B.  .  ,  .  If  s  a  mortal  mistake  I — Thaf  s  the  plain 
fact.  Of  all  the  places  I  ever  have  been  in,  I  have  never 
been  in  one  so  difficult  to  exist  in  pleasantly.  Naples  is 
hot  and  dirty.  New  York  feverish,  Washington  bilious, 
Genoa  exciting,  Paris  rainy — but  Bonchurch,'  smashing. 
I  am  quite  convinced  that  I  should  die  here,  in  a  year.  .  .  ." 
Though  he  stayed  out  his  time,  and  brought  away 
nothing  that  his  happier  associations  with  the  place  and 
its  residents  did  not  long  survive,  he  never  returned  to 
Bonchurch. 

Lytton's  comedy,  "Not  so  Bad  as  We  Seem,^^  was 
played  for  the  first  time  at  Devonshire  House  on  the  16th 
of  May,  1851,  before  the  Queen  and  Prince  and  as  large 
an  audience  as  places  could  be  found  for;  the  farce  of 
''  Mr.  Nightingale's  Diary  '^  being  reserved  for  the  second 
performance.  The  success  abimdantly  realised  expecta- 
tion; and,  after  many  representations  at  the  Hanover 
Square  rooms  in  London,  strolling  began  in  the  country, 
and  was  continued  at  intervals  for  considerable  portions 
of  this  and  the  following  year.  The  company  carried  with 
ihem  the  theatre  constructed  for  Devonshire  House.  .  .  . 

"  The  comedy,"  Dickens  wvoiQ  from  Sunderland  on  the 
^9th  of  August,  1852,  "  is  so  far  improved  by  the  reduc- 
tions imposed  on  us,  that  it  acts  now  only  two  hours  and 
twenty-five  minutes,  all  waits  included,  and  goes  Mike 
wildfire,^  as  Mr.  Tonson  says.  We  have  had  prodigious 
houses,  though  smaller  rooms  (as  to  their  actual  size) 
than  I  had  hoped  for.  The  Duke  was  at  Derby,  and  no 
end  of  minor  radiances.  Into  the  room  at  Newcastle 
(where  Lord  Carlisle  was  by  the  by)  they  squeezed  six 
hundred  people,  at  twelve  and  sixpence,  into  a  space 
reasonably  capable  of  holding  three  hundred.  Last  night, 
in  a  hall  built  like  a  theatre,  with  pit,  boxes,  and  gallery,  we 
tad  about  twelve  hundred — I  dare  say  more.^' 
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XIV. 

The  voyage  [of  Dickens  and  his  party  from  Genoa  to 
Naples,  October,  1863],  written  from  Naples  is  too  capital 
a  description  to  be  lost.    The  steamer  in  which  they  em- 
barked was   "the  new  express  English  ship,"  but   they 
found  her  to  be  already  more  than  full  of  passengers  from 
Marseilles  (among  them  an  old  friend.  Sir  Emerson  Ten- 
nent,   with   his   family),    and   everything   in    confusion. 
There  were  no  places  at  the  captain's  table,  dinner  had 
to  be  taken  on  deck,  no  berth  or  sleeping  accommodation 
was  available,  and  heavy  first-class  fares  had  to  be  paid. 
Thus  they  made  their  way  to  Leghorn,  where  worse  awaited 
them.     The  authorities  proved  to  be  not  favourable  io 
the  "  crack  ^^  English-officered  vessel   (she  had  just  been 
started  for  the  India  mail) ;  and  her  papers  not  being  ex- 
amined in  time,  it  was  too  late  to  steam  away  again  that 
day,  and  she  had  to  lie  all  night  long  off  the  lighthouse. 
"The  scene  on  board  beggars  description.    Ladies  on  the 
tables;  gentlemen  under  the  tables;  bedroom  appliance;? 
not  usually  beheld  in  public  airing  themselves  in  positions 
where  soup- tureens  had  been  lately  developing  themselves ; 
and  ladies  and  gentlemen  lying  indiscriminately  on  the 
open  deck,  arranged  like  spoons  on  a  sideboard.     No  mat- 
tresses,  no  blankets,  nothing.    Towards  midnight  attempts 
were  made,  by  means  of  awning  and  flags,  to  make  this 
latter   scene  remotely   approach   an   Australian   encamp- 
ment; and  we  three  (Collins,  Egg,  and  self)  lay  together 
on  the  bare  planks  covered  with  our  coats.     We  were  all 
gradually  dozing  off,  when  a  perfectly  tropical  rain  fell, 
and  in  a  moment  drowned  the  whole  ship.    The  rest  of  the 
night  we  passed  upon  the  stairs,  with  an  immense  jumble 
of  men  and  women.     When  anybody  came  up  for  any 
purpose  we  all  fell  down,  and  when  anybody  came  doun 
we  all  fell  up  again.    Still,  the  good  humour  in  the  English 
part   of   the   passengers    was   quite   extraordinary.  .  .  . 
There  were  excellent  officers  aboard,  and,  in  the  morning, 
the  first  mate  lent  me  his  cabin  to  wash  in — ^which  I  after- 
wards lent  to  Egg  and  Collins.  .  Then  we,  the  Emerson 
Tennents,  the  captain,  the  doctor,  and  the  second  officer, 
went  off  on  a  jaunt  together  to  Pisa,  as  the  ship  was  to 
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lie  all  da}'  at  Leghorn.  The  captain  was  a  capital  fellow, 
but  I  led  him,  facetiously,  such  a  life  th6  whole  day,  that 
1  got  most  things  altered  at  night.  Emerson  Tennenf  s 
5on,  with  the  greatest  amiability,  insisted  on  turning  out 
of  his  stateroom  for  me,  and  I  got  a  good  bed  there. 
The  storeroom  down  by  the  hold  was  opened  for  Collins 
and  Egg;  and  they  slept  with  the  moist  sugar,  the  cheese 
in  cut,  the  spices,  the  cruets,  the  apples  and  pears,  in  a 
perfect  chandler's  shop — in  company  with  what  a  friend 
of  ours  would  call  a  hold  gent,  who  had  been  so  horribly 
wet  through  over  night  that  his  condition  frightened  the 
authorities ;  a  cat ;  and  the  steward,  who  dozed  in  an  arm- 
chair, and  all-night-long  fell  head  foremost,  once  every 
live  minutes,  on  Egg,  who  slept  on  the  counter  or  dresser. 
Last  night,  I  had  the  steward's  own  cabin,  opening  on 
deck,  all  to  myself.  It  had  been  previously  occupied  by 
some  desolate  lady  who  went  ashore  at  Civita  Vecchia. 
There  was  little  or  no  sea,  thank  Heaven,  all  the  trip ;  but 
the  rain  was  heavier  than  any  I  have  ever  seen,  and  the 
lightning  very  constant  and  vivid.  We  were,  with  the 
crew,  some  two  hundred  people — provided  with  boats,  at 
the  utmost  stretch,  for  one  hundred  perhaps.  I  could 
not  help  thinking  what  would  happen  if  we  met  with  any 
accident:  the  crew  being  chiefly  Maltese,  and  evidently 
fellows  who  would  cut  off  alone  in  the  largest  boat,  on 
the  least  alarm;  the  speed  very  high;  and  the  running, 
thro'  all  the  narrow  rocky  channels.  Thank  God,  how- 
ever, here  we  are." 

A  whimsical  postscript  closed  the  amusing  narrative. 
"We  towed  from  Civita  Vecchia  the  entire  Greek  navy, 
1  believe;  consisting  of  a  little  brig  of  war  with  no  guns, 
fitted  as  a  steamer,  but  disabled  by  having  burnt  the 
hottoms  of  her  boilers  out,  in  her  first  run.  She  was  just 
hig  enough  to  carry  the  captain  and  a  crew  of  six  or  so : 
but  the  captain  was  so  covered  with  buttons  and  gold  that 
there  never  would  have  been  room  for  him  on  board  to 
put  those  valuables  away,  if  he  hadn't  worn  them — which 
he  consequently  did,  all  night.  Whenever  anything  was 
wanted  to  be  done,  as  slackening  the  tow-rope  or  anything 
of  that  sort,  our  officers  roared  at  this  miserable  potentate, 
in  violent  English,  through  a  speaking-trumpet;  of  which 
he  couldn't  have  understood  a  word  in  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances,    So  be  did  all  the  wrong  things  first, 
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and  the  right  thing  always  last.     The  absence  of  a| 
knowledge  of  anythang  but  English  on  the  part  of 
officers   and   stewards   was   most   ridiculous.     I   met 
Italian  gentleman  on  the    cabin  steps  yesterday  mornin 
vainly  endeavouring  to  explain  that  he  wanted  a  cup  \ 
tea  for  his  sick  wife.    And  when  we  were  coming  out  < 
the  harbour  at  Genoa,  and  it  was  necessary  to  order  a^v^ 
that  boat  of  music  you  remember,  the  chief  oflScer  (calia 
^  aft '  for  the  purpose,  as  ^  knowing  something  of  Italian " 
delivered  himself  in  this  explicit  and  clear  Italian  to  tl^ 
principal  performer — ^  Now   Signora,  if  you  don't  ghe 
ojff  you'll  be  run  down,  so  you  had  better  trice  up  tlii 
guitar  of  yours  and  put  about.' " 

At  Naples  some  days  were  passed  very  merrily;  goir 
up  Vesuvius  and  into  the  buried  cities,  with  Layard  wlij 
had  joined  them,  and  with  the  Tennents.  Here  a  small  ai 
venture  befell  Dickens  specially,  in  itself  extremely  un-' 
important,  but  told  by  him  with  delightful  humour  in  a 
letter  to  his  sister-in-law.  The  old  idle  Frenchman,  t<» 
whom  all  things  are  possible,  with  his  snuflF-box  and  du<ty 
umbrella  and  all  the  delicate  and  kindly  observation, 
would  have  enchanted  Leigh  Hunt,  and  made  his  way 
to  the  heart  of  Charles  Lamb.  After  mentioning  Mr. 
Lowther,  then  English  charg6  d'affaires  in  Naples,  as  a 
very  agreeable  fellow  who  had  been  at  the  Rockingham 
play,  he  alludes  to  a  meeting  at  his  house.  "  We  had  an 
exceedingly  pleasant  dinner  of  eight,  preparatory  to  which 
I  was  near  having  the  ridiculous  adventure  of  not  being 
able  to  find  the  house  and  coming  back  dinnerless.  I  went 
in  an  open  carriage  from  the  hotel  in  all  state,  and  the 
coachman  to  my  surprise  pulled  up  at  the  end  of  the 
Chiaja.  ^  Behold  the  house,'  says  he,  ^  of  II  Signor  Lart- 
hoor ! ' — at  the  same  time  pointing  with  his  whip  into  the 
seventh  heaven  where  the  early  stars  were  shining.  *But 
the  Signor  Larthorr,'  says  I,  Mives  at  Pausilippo.'  *It 
is  true,'  says  the  coachman  (still  pointing  to  the  evening 
star),  ^but  he.  lives  high  up  the  Salita  Sanf  Antonio 
where  no  carriage  ever  yet  ascended,  and  that  is  the  house  * 
(evening  star  as  aforesaid),  ^and  one  must  go  on  foot. 
Behold  the  Salita  Sant'  Antonio ! '  I  went  up  it,  a  mile  and 
a  half  I  should  think.  I  got  into  the  strangest  places 
among  the  wildest  Neapolitans;  kitchens,  washing-places, 
archways,   sables,   vineyards;   was  baited  by  dogs,  and 
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mswered,   in   profoundly    unintelligible    language,    from 
behind  lonely  locked  doors  in  cracked  female  voices,  quak- 
ng  with  fear;  but  could  hear  of  no  such  Englishman,  nor 
my  Englishman.     By  the  by,  I  came  upon  a  polenta- 
ihop  in  the  clouds,  where  an  old   Frenchman  with  an 
iiubrella  like  a  faded  tropical  leaf  (it  had  not  rained  in 
!\aples  for  six  weeks)  was  staring  at  nothing  at  all,  with 
a  snuff-box  in  his  hand.     To  him  I  appealed,  concerning 
the  Signor  Larthoor.     '  Sir/  said  he,  with  the  sweetest 
[K)liteness,  *  can  you  speak  French  ? '     '  Sir,^  said  I,  ^  a 
little/    ^Sir,*  said  he,  ^I  presume  the  Signor  Loothere^ 
— ^}^ou  will  observe  that  he  changed  the  name  according 
to  "the  custom  of  his  country — 'is  an  Englishman?^     I 
admitted  that  he  was  the  victim  of  circumstances  and  had 
that  misfortune.     *  Sir/  said  he,  '  one  word  more.     Has 
he  a  servant  with  a  wooden  leg?^     'Great  heaven,  sir,' 
said  I,  'how  do  I  know?     I  should  think  not,  but  it  is 
possible/     'It  is  always/  said  the  Frenchman,  'possible. 
Almost  all  the  things  of  the  world  are  always  possible.^ 
'  Sir,'  said  I — ^you  may  imagine  my  condition  and  dismal 
sense  of  my  own  absurdity,  by  this  time — ^'that  is  true.^ 
He  then  took  an  immense  pinch  of  snuff,  wiped  the  dust 
off  his  umbrella,  led  me  to  an  arch  commanding  a  wonder- 
ful view  of  the  Bay  of  N'aples,  and  pointed  deep  into  the 
earth  from  which  I  had  mounted.     'Below  there,  near 
the  lamp,  one  finds  an  Englishman  with  a  servant  with  a 
wooden  leg.     It  is  always  possible  that  he  is  the  .Signor 
Loothore.'     I  had  been  asked  at  six  o^clock,  and  it  was 
now  getting  on  for  seven.     I  went  back  in  a  state  of 
perspiration  and  misery  not  to  be  described,  and  without ' 
the  faintest  hope  of  finding  the  spot.    But  as  I  was  going 
farther  down  to  the  lamp,  I  saw  the  strangest  staircase 
up  a  dark   corner,   with   a   man   in  a  white   waistcoat 
(evidently  hired)   standing  on  the  top  of  it  fuming.     I 
dashed  in  at  a  venture,  found  it  was  the  house,  made  the 
most  of  the  whole  story,  and  achieved  much  popularity. 
The  best  of  it  was  that  as  nobody  ever  did  find  the  place, 
Lowther  had  put  a  servant  at  the  bottom  of  the  Salita 
to  wait  'for  an  English  gentleman^;  but  the  servant  (as 
lie  presently  pleaded)    deceived  by  the   moustache,  had 
iillowed  the  English  gentleman  to  pass  unchallenged.^' 

From  Naples  they  went  to  Rome,  where  they  found 
Uekliart,  "  fearfully  weak  and  broken,  yet  hopeful  of  him- 
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self  too  *'  (he  died  the  following  year)  ;  smoked  and  drank 
punch  with  David  Roberts,  then  painting  every  day  with 
Louis  Haghe  in  St.  Peter^s;  and  took  the  old  walks.     The 
Coliseum,   Appian   Way,   and   Street  of   Tombs,    seemed 
desolate  and  grand  as  ever;  but  generally,  Dickens  adds, 
^^  I  discovered  the  Roman  antiquities  to  be  smaller  than 
my   imagination   in  nine   years   had   made  them.      The 
Electric  Telegraph  now  goes  like  a  sunbeam  through  the 
cruel  old  heart  of  the  Coliseum — a  suggestive  thing  to 
think  about,  I  fancied.     The  Pantheon  I  thought  even 
nobler  than  of  yore.^^    The  amusements  were  of  course  an 
attraction ;  and  nothing  at  the  Opera  amused  the  party  of 
three  English  more,  than  another  party  of  four  Americans 
who  sat  behind  them  in  the  pit.    "  All  the  seats  are  num- 
bered armchairs,  and  you  buy  your  number  at  the  pay- 
place,  and  go  to  it  with  the  easiest  direction  on  the  ticket 
itself.    We  were  early,  and  the  four  places  of  the  Ameri- 
cans were  on  the  next  row  behind  us — all  together.    After 
looking  about  them  for  so-me  time,  and  seeing  the  greater 
part  of  the  seats  empty  (because  the  audience  generally 
wait  in  a  caf^  which  is  part  of  the  theatre),  one  of  them 
said,  ^  Waal  I  dunno — I  expect  we  aint  no  call  to  set  so 
nigh  to  one  another  neither — ^will  you  scatter  Kernel,  will 
you  scatter  sir  ?  ^ — Upon  this  the  Kernel  ^  scattered  *  some 
twenty  benches  off;  and  they  distributed  themselves  (for 
no  earthly  reason  apparently  but  to  get  rid  of  one  another) 
all  over  the  pit.    As  soon  as  the  overture  began,  in  came 
the  audience  in  a  mass.     Then  the  people  who  got  the 
numbers  into  which  they  had  ^  scattered,^  had  to  get  them 
out ;  and  as  they  understood  nothing  that  was  said  to  them, 
and  could  make  no  reply  but  *  A-merieani,^  you  may  im- 
agine the  number  of  cocked  hats  it  took  to  dislodge  them. 
At  last  they  were  all  got  back  infto  their  right  ^ces, 
except    one.      About    an    hour    afterwards    when    Moses 
(^  Moses  in  Egypt '  was  the  opera)  wa«  invoking  the  dark- 
ness, and  there  was  a  dead  silence  all  over  the  house, 
unwonted  sounds  of  disturbance  broke  out  from  a  distant 
corner  of  the  pit,  and  here  and  there  a  beard  got  up  to 
look.    *  What  is  it  neow,  sir  ? '  said  <me  of  the  American? 
to  another ;  *  some  person  seems  to  be  getting  along,  again 
streeem.^    *  Waal  sir,^  he  replied,  *  I  dunno.    But  I  xpect 
'tis  the  Kernel  sir,  a  holdin  on.'    So  it  was.    The  Kernel 
'vas  ignoniiniously  escorted  back  to  his  right  place,  not  in 
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the  least  dLsconoerted,  and  in  perfectly  good  spirits  and 
temper." 

Another  tbeati^  of  the  smallest  pretendion  Dickens 
?ought  out  with  avidity  in  EoiB.e^  md  eagerly  enjoyed 
He  had  heard  it  said  in  his  old  time  in  Genoa  that  the 
finest  Marionetti  were  here ;  and  now,  after  great  difficulty, 
he  discovered  the  compf^a^  in  a  sort  of  stable  attached  to 
a  decayed  palace.  ^^  It  w«d  a  wet  nighty  and  there  wa^ 
no  audience  but  a  party  lof  French  oi&ers  md  omrselves. 
We  all  8^t  together.  I  never  ^aw  anytliiing  more  amaring 
than  the  performwac&^altogether  only  an  ho^r  long;  but 
managed  by  as  ma^y  as  .ten.poq^^H  i^^  ^^  saw  them  .all 
go  behind,  at  the  ringing  plf^  Ud^l.  The  paving  oi  a  young 
lady  by  a  good,  fairy  from  the  fnatJhinatiqns.  of.  an  en- 
chanter, coupled  I  wiii  the  comic /business  of  her  ^ervaat 
Pulcinella  .{the.  BomM?.  Punch)  formed  the  ptot  of  the 
first  piece.  A.  flcoldiug  M  .pofisant  womaii,  who  always 
leaned  forward  to  scold  aiid  put  h^r.hand^  in  the  pock^s 
of  her  apron,  was  inpredibJy  njatural.  Pulcjnella,  so  airy, 
so  merry,  and  lifelike^.so  graceful^  he  WM  irreaiatible.  To 
see  him  carrying  an  unLbrella  over  his  mistress's  head  in 
a  storm^  talking  to  a  prodigious  gjant  whom  he  met  in 
the  forest,  and  going.to,.bied  with  a  pony,  were  things,  n^ver 
to  be  forgotten.,  And. so.  delicate  are  the  hands-  of  the 
people  who  move  thejjji,  that  every  (puppet  was  j|n  Italia»^ 
and  did  exactly  what. an, Italian  dpe^.  If  be  pointed  at 
any  object,  if  he  salutje^  anybody:^  if  he  laugfajed,  if  he 
cried,  he  did  it  as  jierver  Eivgli$hman  did  it  .since  Brit- 
ain first  at  .Heaven's,  comm^d  arose-r^aroge — arose,  etc* 
There  was  a  hallet  afifcerwards,  ,on  the  6am<e  scale,  arid  we 
came  away  really  ,quiLt^..enq^a|ati?d  ,Fith  the  delicate  drol- 
lery of  the  thing.    French  officers  more  than  ditto," 

Of  the  .great  en^my  fta>  the  ib^pltb  of.. the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,. . Pi^ens  rcem^rkeddiin  the  sajue  letter: 
*'I  have  been  led  into..SQm.e  .cnripus  speculations.., by  the 
exiiitence  and  progress  of,  the  ,]ifeJaria  a)?out  BoRBe.  Isn't 
it  very  ea^raordi^ary  |to  .^inlj.  of  its  .eincroaching  ,ajid 
encroachij^on  the.Eteriml  City  ^  if  it  were  comanissioned 
to  swallow  it  up?,.  Thip  year.it  Im  beeft  e3,tremely  had> 
and  has  long  ofuitdtaycd  its  .wual  time.  Eome  has  hf^m 
very  unheaithy^  and  is  not  .^^^  nofw.  Jf ew  people  .care  to 
be  out  at.th^  bad  tinaBs^f  simset  and  annrise,.  and  the 
litrectjj  are  like  ^  desent  ,at  fUight    There  is  n  church,  a 
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very  little  way  outside  the  walls,  destroyed  by  fire  soni' 
sixteen  or  eighteen  years  ago,  and  now  restored  and  re- 
created at  an  enormous  expense.  It  stands  in  a  wilder 
ness.  For  any  human  creature  who  goes  near  it,  or  can 
sleep  near  it,  after  nightfall,  it  might  as  well  be  at  th< 
bottom  of  the  uppermost  cataract  of  the  Nile.  Along  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Pontine  Marches  (which  we  carat 
across  the  other  day),  no  creature  in  Adam^s  likeness  live? 
except  the  sallow  people  at  the  lonely  posting-stations.  1 
walk  out  from  the  Coliseum  through  the  Street  of  Tombs 
to  the  ruins  of  the  old  Appian  Way — pass  no  humafl 
being,  and  see  no  human  habitation  but  ruined  house:j 
from  which  the  people  have  fled,  and  where  it  is  Death  td 
sleep:  these  houses  being  three  miles  outside  a  gate  oi 
Kome  at  its  farthest  extent.  Leaving  Rome  by  the  op^ 
posite  side,  we  travel  for  many  many  hours  over  the  drear}! 
Campagna,  shunned  and  avoided  by  all  but  the  wretchodi 
shepherds.  Thirteen  hours'  good  posting  brings  us  to 
Bolsena  (I  slept  there  once  before),  on  the  margin  ot 
a  stagnant  lake  whence  the  workpeople  fly  as  the  sun  goe< 
down — where  it  is  a  risk  to  go;  where  from  a  distance 
we  saw  a  mist-  hang  on  the  place ;  where,  in  the  inconceiv- 
ably wretched  inn,  no  window  can  be  opened;  where  our 
dinner  was  a  pale  ghost  of  a  fish  with  an  oily  omelette,  an<i 
we  slept  in  great  mouldering  rooms  tainted  with  ruino<i 
arches  and  heaps  of  dung — and  coming  from  which  we 
saw  no  colour  in  the  cheek  of  man,  woman,  or  child  for 
another  twenty  miles.  Imagine  this  phantom  knocking' 
at  the  gates  of  Rome;  passing  them;  creeping  along  the 
streets;  haunting  the  aisles  and  pillars  of  the  churches; 
year  by  year  more  encroaching,  and  more  impossible  of 
avoidance." 

From  Rome  they  posted  to  Florence,  reaching  it  in 
three  days  and  a  half,  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  of 
November;  having  then  been  out  six  weeks,  with  only 
three  days'  rain ;  and  in  another  week  they  were  at  Venice. 
"  The  fine  weather  has  accompanied  us  here,"  Dickens  wrote 
on  the  28th  of  November,  "the  place  of  all  others  where 
it  is  necessary,  and  the  city  has  been  a  blaze  of  sunlight 
and  blue  sky  (with  an  extremely  clear  cold  air)  ever  since 
we  have  been  in  it.  If  you  could  see  it  at  this  moment 
you  would  never  forget  it.  We  live  in  the  same  hou?e 
that  I  lived  in  nine  years  ago,  and  have  the  same  sitting- 
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room — close  to  the  Bridge  of  Sighs  tod  the  Palace  of  the 
Doges.  The  room  is  at  the  corner  of  the  house^  and  there 
is  a  narrow  street  of  water  running  round  the  side :  so  that 
we  have  the  Grand  Canal  before  the  two  front  windows, 
and  this  wild  little  street  at  the  comer  window :  into  which, 
too,  our  three  bedrooms  look.  We  established  a  gondola  as 
Boon  as  we  arrived,  and  we  slide  out  of  the  hall  on  to  the 
water  twenty  times  a  day.  The  gondoliers  have  queer  old 
customs  tiiat  belong  to  their  class,  and  some  are  sufficiently 
disconcerting.  ...  It  is  a  point  of  honour  with  them, 
while  they  are  engaged,  to  be  always  at  your  disposal. 
Hence  it  is  no  use  telling  them  they  may  go  home  foi^  an 
hour  or  two — ^for  they  won^t  go.  They  roll  themselves  in 
shaggy  capuccins,  great  coats  with  hoods,  and  lie  down 
on  the  stone  or  marble  pavement  until  they  are  wanted 
again.  So  that  when  I  come  in  or  go  out,  on  foot — ^which 
can  be  done  from  this  house  for  some  miles,  over  little 
bridges  and  by  narrow  ways — I  usually  walk  over  the 
principal  of  my  vassals,  whose  custom  it  is  to  snore  im- 
mediately across  the  doorway.  Conceive  the  oddity  of  th6 
most  familiar  things  in  this  place,  from  one  instance: 
Last  night  we  go  downstairs  at  half-past  eight,  step  into 
the  gondola,  slide  away  on  the  black  water,  ripple  and 
plash  swiftly  along  for  a  mile  or  two,  land  at  a  broad 
flight  of  steps,  and  instantly  walk  into  the  most  brilliant 
and  beautiful  theatre  conceivable — ^all  silver  and  blue,  and 
precions  little*  fringes  made  of  glittering  prisms  of  glass. 
There  we  sit  until  half-past  eleven,  come  out  again 
(gondolier  asleep  outside  the  box-door),  and  in  a  moment 
are  on  the  black  silent  water,  floating  away  as  if  there 
were  no  dry  building  in  the  world.  It  stops,  and  in  a 
moment  we  are  out  again,  upon  the  broad  solid  Piazza  of 
St.  Mark,  brilliaaftly  lighted  with  gas,  very  like  the  Palais 
Royal  at  Paris,  only  far  more  handsome,  and  shining 
with  no  end  of  caf6s.  The  two  old  pillars  and  the  etior- 
mous  bell-tower  are  as  grutf  and  solid  against  the  exquisite 
starlight  as  if  they  were  a  thousand  miles  from  the  sea 
or  any  undermining  water-;  and  the  front  of  the  cathedral, 
overlaid  with  gol<kn  mosaics  and  beautiful  colours,  is  like 
a  thousand  rainbows  even  in  the  night.^^ 

His  formerly  expressed  notions  as  to  art  and  pictures  ih 
Italy  received  confirmation  at  this  tisit.  **I  am  more 
than  ey^r  Qonfirmed  in  my  coQviction  that  one  of  the  great 
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41BP8  of  travelling  is  to  encourage  a  man  to  think  for  him- 
^el4  to  be  bold  enough  always  to  declare  with6tit  offenoe 
that  he  does  think  for;  himself,  and  to  overcome  the 
villainous  pieanness  of  profesj^^ing- what -other  people  hare 
professed,  when  he  knows  (if  h^  has  capacity  to  originate 
an  opinion)  that  his  profession  is  untr.ua  The  intolerable 
nonsense  against  which  genteel  tadte  and  aubaervi^icy  are 
afraid  to  rise,  in  connection  with  art,  is  astounding.  EggV 
honest  amazement  and  qonsternatipn  when  he, saw  some  of 
the  ipost  trumpeted  things  was  what  .th.e.Anieriaans  call  a 
'  caution.'  In  the  very  same  hour  and  minute  there  were 
scores  of  people  falling  into  conventional  raptures  with 
that  very  poor  Apollo,  and  passing  over  the  most  beauti- 
ful little  figures  and  heads  in  the  whole  Vatican  because 
they  were  not  expressly  set  up.  to  be  worshipped.  So  in 
this  place:  There  are  pictures  by  Tintoretto  in  Venice 
more  delightful  and  masterly  than,  it  is  possible  suf- 
ficiently to  express.  His  Assembly  of  the  Blest  I  do 
believe  to  be,  take  it  all  in  all,  the.  most  wonderful  and 
charming  picture  ever  painted.,  Your  guide-book  writer, 
representing  the  general  sw.arming  of  humbugs,  rather 
patronises  Tintoretto  ;as  a  iman  of  some  sort  of  merit ;  and 
(bound  to  follow  Eustace,  Forsyth,  and  all  the  rest  of 
them)  directs  you,  on  pain  of  being  broke  for  want  of 
gentility  in  appreciation^  to  go  into  ecstacies  with  thing? 
that  have  neither  imagination,  nature^  proportion,  pos- 
sibility, nor  anything  else  .in  them.  You  immediately 
obey,  and  tell  your  son. to  obey.  He  tells  his  son,  and  he 
tells  his,  and  so  the  world  gets  at  three-fourths  of  its  frauds 
and  miseries/.' 

The  last  place  visited  was  Turin^  where  the  traveUers 
arrived  on  the  5th  of  December,  finding  it,  with  a  brightly 
shining  sim,  intensely  cold  aiid  freezing  hard.  "There 
are  double  windows  to  all  Xha  rooms,  but  the  Alpine  air 
comes  down  and  numbd.  my  feet  ^s  I  write  (in  a  cap  and 
shawl)  within  six  feet  of  the  fi:re»''  There' waa  yet  some- 
thing better  than  this  to  report  of -that  bracing  Alpine  air. 
To  Dioliiiens'B  remarks  on  the. Sardinian  race,  aXid  to  what 
he  pays  of  the  exile  pf  thd  noblest  Italians,  th^  momentous 
events  of  the  few  following  years  gave  striking  oommect; 
nor  could  better  proof  be  aiTprded  of  the  judgment  he 
brought  to  the  observation  of  ^  what  passed  before  hinu  I 
!'  This  is  a  remar^v^l^V  ^S^^^ble  pl£M«,   A  beautiful  town» ' 
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l)roaperou&,  thriving,  growing  prodigiously,  as  Genoa  is; 
crowded'  with  bnay  inhabitants!;  full  of  noble  streets  and 
sqnai^ea.  The  Alps,  now  ooTeied  deep  with  snow,  are  close 
upon  it^  and  hem  and  there  seem  almost  ready  to  tumble 
into  tlie  bouses.  The  oontraat  this  part  of  Italy  presents 
to  the  rest,  is  amazing.  Beautifully  made  railroads, 
admirpibly  managed  i  cheerful,  active  people ;  spirit,  energy, 
life,  progress.  In  Milp.n,  in  every  street,  the  noble  palace 
of  some  exile  is  a  barrack,  and  dirty  soldiers  are  16lling 
out  of  the  mtgnifieent'  windows^— rit  seems  as  if  the  vhole 
plase  wdre  bdng  gradually  absorbed  into  soldiers.  In 
Naples,  something  like  a  hundred  thousand  troops.  *  I 
knew/  I  said  to  a  certain  Neapolitan  Marchese  there 
whom  I  had  known  before,  and  who  came  to  see  me  th^ 
night  after  I  arrived,  ^i  feoew  a  very  remarkable  gentle- 
man when  I  w^a  last  here ;  who  had  never  been  out  of  his 
own  couiitry,  but'  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  English 
literatune,  aSpd  had  taught  himself  to  speak  English  in  tbat 
vronderftil  manner  that  no  one  could  have  knowA  him  for 
a  foreigner;  I  -am  very  ankious  to  see  him  again,  but  I 
forget  his  nartic'-^He  named-  him,  and  his  face  fell 
directly.  '  Dead  ? '  said  I.— ^  In  exile/— ^  0  dear  me ! ' 
Haid  I,  'I  had  looked  forwp,pd  to  seeing  him  again,  nigi-e 
than  any  one  I  was  aoquainted  with  in  the  country!' — '- 
*  What  would  you  have  I  *  says  the  MftV6hese  in  a  low  voice. 
He  was  a  remarkable  man — ^fuU  of  knowledge,  'full  of 
spirit,  full  of  generosity.  Where  should  he  be  but  in  exile  ? 
\\Tiere  ^  could  he  be  I  *  Wo  said  riot  another  word  about  it, 
but  I  shall  always  remember  the  short  dialogue.^^ 

On  the  other  hand  therd  were  incidents  df  the  Austrian 
occupation  as  to  which  JDick^ns  thought  the  ordinary  style 
of  eomm^it  unfair;  and  his  closing  remark  on  thei^  police 
i*:  well  worth  preserving;'  ^^I  am  strongly  inclined  lb 
think  that  our  countiTmon  are  to  blame  in  the  matter  of 
the  Aua»trian  vexations  to  travellers  that  have-  been  cdm- 
phiined  of.  Their  manner^  is  so  very  bad,  they"  are  so 
extraordinarily  suspicious,  so  determined  to  be  done  bV- 
everybody,  and  give  so  much  offence.  Now,  the  Austrian 
police  are  very  strict,  biit  they  •  really  know  how  to  do* 
business,  and  they  do  it.  And  if  you  treat  them  like 
gentlemen,  they  will  always  respond.  When  we  first 
crossed  the  Austrian  frontier,  and  were  ushered  into  the 
police  office,  I  took  off  my  hat.     The  officer  immediately 
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took  oflf  his,  and  was  as  polite— «till  doing  his  duty,  with- 
out any  compromise — as  it  was  possible  to  be.    When  w€ 
came  to  Venice,  the  €u*ruigements  were  very  strict,  but 
were  so  businesslike  that  the  smallest  possible  amount  of 
inconvenience  consistent  with  strictness  ensued.     Here  ia 
the  scene.     A  soldier  has  come  into  the  railway  carriag^ 
(a  saloon  on  the  American  plan)    some  miles  off,  ha^ 
touched  his  hat,  and  asked  for  my  passport.    I  have  given 
it.    Soldier  has  touched  his  hat  again,  and  retired  as  from 
the  presence  of  superior  officer.     Alighted  from  carriage, 
we  pass  into  a  place  like  a  banking-house,  lighted  up  with 
gas.     Nobody  bullies  us  or  drives  us  there,  but  we  must 
go,  because  the  road  ends  there.    Several  soldierly  clerks. 
One  very  sharp  chief.    My  passport  is  brought  out  of  an 
inner  room,  certified  to  be  en  regie.     Very  sharp  chief 
takes   it,  looks    at   it    (it   is   rather  longer,   now,   than 
'Hamlet^),  calls  out — *  Signer  Carlo  Dickens!'     'Here 
I  am  sir.'     *  Do  you  intend  remaining  long  in  Venice 
sir  ? '    '  Probably  four  days  sir ! '     ^  Italian  is  known  to 
you  sir.     You  have  been  in  Venice  before?'    *  Once  be- 
fore sir.'    ^  Perhaps  you  remained  longer  then  sir? '    *  No 
indeed;   I   merely   came  to  see,   and  went  as   I   came.' 
'Truly  sir?    Do  I  infer  that  you  are  going  by  Trieste?* 
'No.     I  am  going  to  Parma,  and  Turin,  and  by  Paris 
home.'    '  A  cold  journey  sir ;  I  hope  it  may  be  a  pleasant 
one.'     *  Thank  you.' — He  gives  me  one  very  sharp  look 
all  over,  and  wishes  me  a  very  happy  night.   I  wish  him 
a  very  happy  night  and  it's  done.    The  thing  being  done 
at  all,  could  not  be  better  done,  or  more  politely — ^though 
I  dare  say  if  I  had  been  sucking  a  gcntish  cane  all  the 
time,  or  talking  in  English  to  my  compatriots,  it  might 
not  unnaturally  have  been  different.   At  Turin  and  at  Genoa 
there  are  no  such  stoppages  at  all;  but  in  any  other  part 
of  Italy,  give  me  an  Austrian  in  preference  to  a  native 
functionary.     At  Naples  it  is  done  in  a  beggarly,  sham- 
bling, bungling,  tardy,  vulgar  way ;  but  I  am  strengthened 
in  my  old  impression  that  Naples  is  one  of  the  most  odious 
places  on  the  face  of  the  earth.    The  general  degradation 
oppresses  me  like  foul  air." 
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XV. 

Dickens  was  in  Boulogne,  in  1853,  from  the  middle 
of  June  to  the  end  of  September.  In  the  following  year, 
he  went  again  to  Boulogne  in  June,  and  stayed,  aiter 
finishing  "Hard  Times,''  until  far  into  October.  In 
February  of  1855  be  was  for  a  fortnight  in  Paris  with  Wilkie 
Collins;  not  taking  up  his  more  prolonged  residence  there 
until  the  winter.  From  November,  1855,  to  the  end  of 
April,  1856,  he  made  the  French  capital  his  home,  working 
at  "  Little  Dorrit ''  during  all  those  months.  Then,  after 
a  month's  interval  in  Dover  and  London,  he  took  up  his 
third  summer  residence  in  Bovdogne,  whither  his  younger 
children  had  gone  direct  fj'om  Paris;  and  stayed  until 
September,  finishing  "Little  Dorrit ''  in  London  in  the 
spring  of  1857. 

Of  the  first  of.  these  visits,  a  few  lively  notes  of  humour 
and  character  out  of  his  letters  will .  tell  the  story  suf- 
ficiently. The  second  and  third  had  points  of  more  attrac- 
tiveness. Those  were  the  years  of  the  French-English 
alliance,  of  the  great  e:5position  of  English  paintings,  of 
the  return  of  the  troops  from  the  Crimea,  and  of  the  visit 
of  the  PriQce  Consort  to  the  Emperor;  such  interest  as 
Dickens  took  in  these  several  matters  appearing  in  his 
letters  with  the  usual  vividness,  and  the  story  of  his  con- 
tinental Ufe  coming  out  with  amusing  distinctness  in  the 
successive  pictures  they  paint  with  so  much  warmth  and 
colour. 

For  his  first  summer  residence,  in  June,  1853,  he  had 
taken  a  house  on  the  high  ground  near  the  Calais  road; 
an  odd  French  place  with  the  strangest  little  rooms  and 
halls,  but  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  large  garden,  with 
wood  and  waterfall,  a  conservatory  opening  on  a  great 
bank  of  roses,  and  paths  and  gates  on  one  side  to  the 
ramparts,  on  the  other  to  the  sea.  Above  all  there  was 
a  capital  proprietor  and  landlord,  by  whom  the  cost  of 
keeping  up  gardens  and  wood  (which  he  called  a  forest) 
was  defrayed,  while  he  gave  his  tenant  the  whole  range 
of  both  aod  all  the  flowers  for  nothing,  sold  him  the 
garden  produce  as  it  w^s  wanted,  and  kept  a  cow  on  the 
estate  to  supply  the  family  milk.  "  If  this  were  but  three 
hundred  miles  f a?:ther  off,"  wrote  Diclcens,  "  how  the  Eng- 
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lifth  would  rave  about  it !  I  dQ  assure  you  that  there  ar<? 
picturesque  people,  and  tonu,  and  country,  about  thii= 
place,  that  quite  fill  up  the  eye  and  fancy.  As  to  th^- 
finbing  people  (whose  dress  can  have  changed  neither  in 
colour  nor  in  form  for  many  many  years),  and  their 
quarter  of  the  town  cobweb-hung  with  great  brown  nets^ 
across  the  narrow  up-hill  streets,  they  are  as  good  a- 
Naples,  every  bit/'  His  description  both  of  house  an<? 
landloitl,  of  which  I  tested  the  exactness  when  I  visite<i 
him,  was  in  the  old  pleasant  vein;  requiring  no  connection 
with  himself  to  give  it  interest,  but,  by  the  charm  and 
ease  with  which  everything  picturesque  or  characteristic 
was  disclosed,  placed  in  the  domain  of  art. 

"0  the  rain  here  yesterday !'"   (26th  of  June.)      "A 
great  seal-fog  rolling  in,  a  strong  wind  blowing,  and  the 
rain  coming  down   in   torrents  all   day  long.  .  .  .  ThL* 
house  is  on  a  great  hillside,  backed  up  by  woods  of  youn^ 
trees.    It  faces  the  Haute  Ville  with  the  ramparts  and  the 
unfinished  cathedral — which  capital  object  is  exactly  op- 
pOHite  the  windows.     On  the  slope  in  front,  going  steep 
down  to  the  right,  all  Boulogne  is  piled  and   jumbled 
about  in  a  very  picturesque  manner.    The  view  is  charm- 
ing— closed  in  at  last  by  the  tops  of  swelling  hills;  and 
the  door  is  within  ten  minutes  of  the  post-oflRce,    and 
within  quarter  of  an  hour  of  the  sea.     The  garden   i? 
made  in  terraces  up  the  hillside,  like  an  Italian  garden: 
the  top  walks  being  in  the  before-mentioned  woods.     The 
best  part  of  it  begins  at  the  level  of  the  house,  and  goe? 
up  at  the  back,  a  couple  of  hundred  feet  perhaps.     There 
are  at  present  thousands  of  roses  all  about  the  house,  and 
no  end  of  other  flowers.     There  are  five  great  summer- 
houges,  and  (I  think)  fifteen  fountains — ^not  one  of  which 
(according  to  the  invariable  French  custom)  ever  plays. 
The  house  is  a  dolFs  house  of  many  rooms.     It  is  one 
story  high,  with  eight  and  thirty  steps  up  and  down — 
tribune    wise*— to    the    front'  doorf    the    noblest    French 
demonstration  I  have  ever  seen  I  think.     It  is  a  double 
house;  and  as  there  are  only  four  windows  and  a  pigeon- 
hole to  be'  beheld  in  front,  you  would  suppose  it  to  contain 
about  four  rooms.     Being  built  on  the  hillside,  the  top 
story  of  the  house  at  the  back — th^e  are  two  stories  there 
-►-0])enB  on  the  level  of  another  garden.     On  the  ground 
floor  there  is  a  very  pretty  hall,  almost  all  glass;  a  little 
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dining-room  openiog  on  a  beautiful  conservatory,  whidi 
Ls  also  looked  into  tfaxou^  a  great  transparent  glass  in 
a  mirror-f  ramie  over  the  ekimney^piece^  just  as  in  Paxton^s 
room  at  Chaisworth ;  a  sparje  bedroom,  two  little  drawings 
rooms  opening  into  one  another,  the  fapnily  bedrooms^  a 
bath-room,  a  glass  oorridoir,  an  open  yp^rd,  and  a  kind  of 
kitchen  with  a  machinery  of  stosres  and  boilers.     AhmQ, 
there  are  eight  tiny  bedroomfi  ail  xjpening  on  one  great 
room  in  the  ro<>f,  originally  intended  for  a  billiard-rooni. 
In  the  basement  there  is  an  admirable  Jcitehen  with  eiviery 
conceivable  xequieite  in  it,  a  noble  oejlar,  fir«t-rate  man^s 
room  and  pantiy ;  coach-houae,  ;stable,  coal-store  and  wood- 
store;  and  m  -the' garden  is  a  pavilion,  containing  an  exr 
cellent  spare  bedroionjL  on  the  ground  floor.    The  getting.- 
up  of  these  places,  the  looking-glasses^  .qlooks,  little  stoves, 
all  manner  of  Attoags,  nmst  be  seen  to  be  appr-eeiated. 
Tlie  <coftservatfi>ry  is  full  .of  choice  .flowers  and  perfectly 
beaijitiful.^^ 

TJsien  came  the  .charni  of  the  letter,  his  description  .of 
his  landlord,  lightly  sketched  by  him  in  print  as  M.  Loyal 
Devasseur,  bvit  here  filled  in  with  the  most  attractive 
toudtnes  his  loving  hoad  could  give.  "  But  the  landlordr^ 
M.  BeauGourii — ^is  W(Onderful,  Everybody  here  has  two 
8uxBaj»es  (I  cannot  conceive  why),*  and  M.  Beauoourt, 
as  he  is  .always  called,  is  by  rights  M.  IBeaueourt-Mutuel. 
He  h  a  portly  jolly  fellow  with  a 'fine  open. face.;  lives 
on  the  bill  behind,  just  outside  the  top  of  the  garden;  and 
was  a  linen-draper  in  tlie  town,  where  he  still  hp,s  a  shop, . 
but  is  supposed  to  have  mortgaged  his  business  and  to 
be  in  diffioulties-^all  along  .of  this  place,  whieh  he  bias 
planted  with  his  own  Jja^ids;  which  he  cultiva*tea  all  day'; 
and  whi^h  he  .neveff  on  any  considesr^-tion  sipeaks  of  •  but 
as  'the  ppoperty.^  He  is  extraordinarily  popular  in 
Boulo^e  (the  people  in  the  shops  invariably  brightening 
up  at  the  motion  of  his  xmme,  and  eongcaftalating  us  on 
being  his  tenbants),  antd  -really  seems  ta  .deserve  it.  He  is 
»uch  a  liberal  fellow  that  I  can^t  bear  to  arik  ihim  for  any^ 
thing,  since  he  instantly  supplies  it  whatever  dt  is.  Th^ 
things  he  has  done  in  cespect  of  imreaaonablie  bedsteads 
and  wa^bin^^te^ds,  I  tbl.ush  to.  tiiink  of.  I  observed  the 
other  day  in  one  -of  the  side  igardens-r-there  aue  gacdens 

*  He  soon  became  «c<}uaiiited  with  the  oufitom  oi  a  mafi'e  adopting 
iub  wiCe'a  ^lamp  ip  addition  to. his  own. 
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at  each  side  of  the  house  too — a  place  where  I  thoui^ 
the  Comic  Countryman'^  (a  name  he  was  giving  just  \H 
to  his  youngest  boy)  "must  infallibly  trip  over,  and  mJ 
a  little  descent  of  a  dozen  feet.  So  I  said,  ^  M.  Beaucoiir 
— who  instantly  pulled  off  his  cap  and  stood  bareheadi<l-« 
^  there  are  some  spare  pieces  of  wood  lying  by  the  co\| 
house;  if  you  would  have  the  kindness  to  have  one  lai 
across  here  I  think  it  would  be  safer.'  ^  Ah,  mon  D'wi 
sir,'  said  M.  Beaucourt,  ^  it  must  be  iron.  This  is  not  i 
portion  of  the  property  where  you  would  like  to  see  wwhI 

*  But  iron  is  so  expensive/  said  I,  ^  and  it  really  is  no 

worth  while '     ^  Sir,  pardon  me  a  thousand  times, ; 

said  M.  Beaucourt,  *  it  shall  be  iron.  Assuredly  and  pcr-j 
f  ectly  it  shall  be  iron.'  ^  Then  M.  Beaucourt,'  said  I,  *  1 1 
shall  be  glad  to  pay  a  moiety  of  the  cost.'  *  Sir,'  said 
M.  Beaucourt,  ^  Never ! '  Then  to  change  the  subject,  h' 
slided  from  his  firmness  and  gravity  into  a  graceful  con- 
versational tone,  and  said,  ^In  the  moonlight  last  night, 
the  flowers  on  the  property  appeared,  0  Heaven,  to  lie 
bathing  themselves  in  the  sky.     You  like  the  property?' 

*  M.  Beaucourt,'  said  I, '  I  am  enchanted  with  it ;  I  am  more 
than  satisfied  with  everything.'  ^  And  I,  sir,'  said  M. 
Beaucourt,  laying  his  cap  upon  his  breast,  and  kissing  \u> 
hand — ^  I  equally ! '  Yesterday  two  blacksmiths  came  for 
a  day's  work,  and  put  up  a  good  solid  handsome  bit  of 
iron-railing,  morticed  into  the  stone  parapet.  .  .  .  If  the 
extraordinary  things  in  the  house  defy  description,  the 
amazing  phenomena  in  the  gardens  never  could  have  been 
dreamed  of  by  anybody  but  a  Frenchman  bent  upon  ont' 
idea.  Besides  a  portrait  of  the  house  in  the  dining-room, 
there  is  a  plan  of  the  property  in  the  hall.  It  looks  about 
the -size  of  Ireland;  and  to  every  one  of  the  extraordinan* 
objects,  there  is  a  reference  with  some  portentous  name. 
There  are  fifty-one  such  references,  including  the  Cottajif 
of  Tom  Thumb,  the  Bridge  of  Austerlitz,  the  Bridge  of 
Jena,  the  Hermitage,  the  Bower  of  the  Old  Guard,  the 
Labyrinth  (I  have  no  idea  which  is  which) ;  and  there  i> 
guidance  to  every  room  in  the  house,  as  if  it  were  a  placi' 
on  that  stupendous  scale  that  without  such  a  clue  you 
must  infallibly  lose  your  way,  and  perhaps  perish  of 
starvation  between  bedroom  and  bedroom."  * 

*  Prices  are  reported  in  one  of  the  letters;  and,  considering  what 
they  have  been  since,  the  touch  of  disappointment  hinted  at  may 
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On  the  3rd  of  July  there  came  a  fresh  trait  of  the  good 
ellow  of  a  landlord.  *^  Fancy  what  Beancourt  told  me 
ast  night.  When  he  '  conceived  the  inspiration '  of  plant- 
ng  the  property  ten  years  ago,  he  went  over  to  England 
o  buy  the  trees,  took  a  small  cottage  in  the  market- 
rardens  at  Putney,  lived  there  three  months,  held  a 
'vniposium  every  night  attended  by  the  principal  gardeners 
>f  Fulham,  Putney,  Itew,  and  Hammersmith  (which  he 
.*alls  Hamsterdam),  aftd  wound  up  with  a  supper  at  which 
the  market-gardeners  rose,  clinked  their  glasses,  and  ex- 
:*1  aimed  with  one  accord  (I  quote  him  exactly)  Vive 
Beadcourt!  He  was  a  captain  in  the  National  Guard, 
and  Cavaignac  his  general.  Brave  Capitaine  Beaucourt! 
^aid  Cavaignac,  you  must  receive  a  decoration.  My  Gen- 
eral, said  Beaucourt,  No!  It  is  enough  for  me  that  I 
have  done  my  duty.  I  go  to  lay  the  first  stone  of  a  house 
upon  a  Property  I  have — that  house  shall  be  my  decora- 
tion. (Regard  that  house!)"  Addition  to  the  picture 
came  in  a  letter  of  the  24th  of  July :  with  a  droll  glimpse 
of  Shakespeare  at  the  theatre,  and  of  the  Saturday's  pig- 
n  market. 

"  I  may  mention  that  the  great  Beaucourt  daily  changes 
the  orthography  of  this  place.  He  has  now  fixed  it,  by 
having  painted  up  outside  the  garden  gate,  *  Entree 
particuliere  de  la  Villa  des  MoulineauX.'  On  another  gate 
a  little  higher  up,  he  has  had  painted  ^  Entree  des  Ecuries 
^le  la  Villa  des  Moulineaux.'  On  another  gate  a  little 
lower  down  (applicable  to  one  of  the  innumerable  build- 
inorg  in  the  garden),  ^Entree  du  Tom  Pouce.'  On  the 
highest  gate  of  the  lot,  leading  to  his  own  house,  ^  Entree 
<hi  Chateau  Napoleon ienne.'  All  of  which  inscriptions 
you  will  behold  in  black  and  white  when  you  come.  I  see 
little  of  him  now,  as,  all  things  being  ^bien  arrangees,' 
lie  is  delicate  of  appearing.  His  wife  has  been  making  a 
trip  in  the  country  during  the  last  three  weeks,  but  (as 

ruise  a  smile.  ''Provisions  afe  scarcely  as  chea^  aa  I  expected, 
though  very  different  from  London:  besides  which,  a  pound  weight 
here,  is  a  pound  and  a  quarter  English.  So  that  meat  at  Id.  a  pound, 
is  actually  a  fourth  less.  A  capital  dish  of  asparagus  costs  us  about 
ftvepenoe;  a  fowl,  one  and  threepence;  a  duck,  a  few  halfpence  more; 
a  difih  of  fish,  about  a  shilling.  The  very  best  wine  at  tenpence  that 
I  ever  drank — I  used  to  get  it  very  good  for  the  same  money  in 
Genoa,  but  not  so  good.  The  common  people  very  engaging  and 
oblijpaig.*'  ■    ^  .      1    .  .'  ^ 
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he  mentioned  to  me  with  his  hat  in  hie  hand)  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should,  remain  here,  to  be  continually  at 
the  disposition  of  the  tenant  of  the  Property.  (The  better 
to  do  this,  he  has  had  roaring  dinner  parties  of  fifteen 
daily;  and  the  old  woman  who  milks  the  cows  has  been 
fainting  up  the  hill  under  vast  burdens  of  champagne.) 

"  We  went  to  the  theatre  last  night,  to  see  the  ^  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream' — of  the  Opera  Comique.  It  is 
a  beautiful  little  theatre  now,  with  a  very  good  company ; 
and  the  nonsense  of  the  piece  was  done  with  a  sense  quito 
confounding  in  that  connection.  Willy  Am  Shay  Kes 
Peer;  Sirzhon  Foil  Stayffe;  Lor  Lattimeer;  and  that 
celebrated  Maid  of  Honour  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  Meees 
Oleeveeir — were  the  principal  characters. 

"  Outside  the  old  town,  an  army  of  workmen  are  (and 
have  been  for  a  week  or  so,  already)  employed  upon  an 
immense  building  which  I  supposed  might  be  a  Fort,  or  a 
Monastery,  or  a  Barrack,  or  other  something  designed  to 
last  for  ages.  I  find  it  is  for  the  annual  fair,  which  begins 
on  the  fifth  of  August  and  lasts  a  fortnight.  Almost 
every  Sunday  we  have  a  fete,  where  there  is  dancing  in  the 
open  air,  and  where  immense  men  with  prodigious  beards 
revolve  on  little/ wooden  horses  like  Italian  irons,  in  what 
we  islanders  call  a  roundabout,  by  the  hour  together.  But 
really  the  good  humour  and  cheerfulness  are  very  delight- 
ful. Among  the  other  sights  of  the  place,  there  is  a  pig- 
market  every  Saturday,  perfectly  insupportable  in  its 
absurdity.  An  excited  French  peasant,  male  or  female, 
with  a  determined  young  pig,  is  the  most  amazing 
spectacle.  I  saw  a  little  Drama  enacted  yesterday  week, 
the  drollery  of  which  was  perfect.  Dram,  Pers.  1.  A 
pretty  young  woman  with  short  pettiooats  and  trim  blue 
stockings,  riding  a  donkey  with  two  baskets  and  a  pig  in 
each.  2.  An  ancient  farmer  in  a  blouse,  driving  four  pigs, 
his  four-in-hand,  with  an  enormous  whip — and  being 
drawn  against  walls  and  into  smoking  shops  by  any  one  of 
the  four.  3»  A  cftrt,  with  an  oW  pig  (manacled)  looking 
out  of  it,  and  terrifying  six  hundred  and  fifty  young  pigs 
in  the  market  by  his  terrific  grunts.  4.  Collector  of  Octroi 
in  an  immense  cocked  hat,  with  a  stream  of  young  pigs 
running,  night  and  day,  between  his  military  boots  and 
tendering  accounts  impossible.  5.  Inimitable,  confronted 
^"^  a  radiation  of  elderly  pigs,  fastened  each  by  one  leg  to 
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a  bunch  of  stak^B  in  the  ground.  6.  John  Edmund 
Reade,  poet,  expressing  eternal  devotion  to  and  admiration 
of  Landor,  unconscious  of  approaching  pig  recently 
escaped  from  barrow.  7.  Priests,  peasants,  soldiers,  etc., 
etc.'* 

In  June,  1854,  M.  Beaucourt  had  again  received  his 
famous  tenant,  but  in  another  cottage  or  chateau  (to  him 
convertible  terms)  on  the  much  cherished  property,  placed 
on  the  very  summit  of  the  hill  with  a  private  road  leading 
out  to  the  Column,  a  really  pretty  place,  rooms  larger 
than  in  the  other  house,  a  noble  sea  view,  everywhere  nice 
proq>ects,  good  garden,  and  plenty  of  sloping  turf.*  It 
was  called  the  Vula  du  Gamp  de  Droite,  and  here  Dickenfe 
stayed  until  the  eve  of  his  winter  residence  in  Paris. 

The  formation  of  the  Iforthern  Camp  at  Boulogne 
began  the  week  after  he  had  finished  "  Hard  Times,^'  and 
he  watched  its  progress,  as  it  increased  and  extended  itself 
along  the  cliffs  towards  Calais,  with  the  liveliest  amuse- 
ment. At  first  he  was  startled  by  the  suddenness  with 
which  soldiers  overran  the  rotids,  became  billeted  in  every 
house,  made  the  bridges  red  with  their  trowsers,  and 
**  sprang  upon  the  pier  like  fantastic  mustard  and  cress 
when  boats  were  expected,  many  of  them  never  having 
seen  the  sea  before.'^  But  tho  good  behaviour  of  the  men 
had  a  reconciling  effect,  and  their  ingenuity  delighted  him. 
The  qjuickness  with  which  they  raised  whole  streets  of 
mud-huts,  less  picturesque  than  the  tents,f  but  (like  most 
impicturesque  things)  more  comfortable,  was  like  all 
Arabian  Night's  tale.  ^^Eaoh  little  street  holds  144 
men,  and  every  corner-door  has  the  number  of  the 
street  upon  it  as  soon  as  it  is  put  up;  and  the  postmen 
can  fall   to  work  as  easily  as  m  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  at 

♦  Thackeray  and  bis  family  were  here  in  the  eariy  weeks,  living 
"in  a  inelaAchQly  bu^  very  good  ch&teau  on  the  Pans  road,  wheve 
their  landlord  (a  Baror^)  has  supplied  thena,  T.  telle  n>e,  with  one 
miik-jug  as  the  entire  crockenr  of  the  establishment,"  Our  friend 
soon  tired  of  this,  going  off  to  Spa,  and  on  his  return,  after  ascending 
the  hill  to  smoke  a  farewell  cigar  with  Dickens,  left  for  London  and 
Scotland  in  October, 

t  Another  of  his  letjters  questioned  even  the  piptuwaquenees  a 
little,  for  he  discovered  that  on  a  sunnjr  day  the  white  tents,  seen 
irora  a  dialanee,  looked  exactly  like  an  immense  washui^  establish- 
ment wiUi  all^the  linen  put  out  to  dry. 
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Paris/^  His  patience  was  again  a  little  tried  when  he 
found  baggage-wagons  ploughing  up  his  favourite  walk^, 
and  trumpeters  in  twos  and  threes  teaching  newly  recruiter  1 
trumpeters  in  all  the  sylvan  places,  and  making  the  echoes 
hideous.  But  this  had  its  amusement  too.  "  I  met  to-{ 
day  a  weazen  sunburnt  youth  from  the  south  with  such  anj 
immense  regimental  shako  on,  that,  he  looked  like  a  sort; 
of  lucifer  match-box,  evidently  blowing  his  life  rapidly" 
out,  under  the  auspices  of  two  magnificent  creatures  aK 
hair  and  lungs,  of  such  breadth  across  the  shoulders  that 
I  couldn^t  see  their  breast-buttons  when  I  stood  in  front 
of  them." 

The  interest  culminated  as  the  visit  of  the  Prineo 
Consort  approached  with  its  attendant  glories  of  illumina- 
tions and  reviews.  Beaucourt's  excitement  became  intense. 
The  Villa  du  Camp  de  Droite  was  to  be  a  blaze  of  triumph 
on  the  night  of  the  arrival;  Dickens,  who  had  carried  over 
with  him  the  meteor  flag  of  England  and  set  it  stream  in«: 
over  a  haystack  in  his  field,*  now  hoisted  the  Frencli 
colours  over  the  British  Jack  in  honour  of  the  national 
alliance;  the  Emperor  was  to  subside  to  the  station  of  a 
general  officer,  so  that  all  the  rejoicings  should  be  in 
honour  of  the  Prince ;  and  there  was  to  be  a  review  in  the 
open  country  near  Wimereux,  when  "  at  one  stage  of  the 
maneuvres  (I  am  too  excited  to  spell  the  word  but  you 
know  what  I  mean)  '^  the  whole  hundred  thousand  men 
in  the  camp  of  the  North  were  to  be  placed  before  the 
Prince's  eyes,  to  show  him  what  a  division  of  the  French 
army  might  be.  "I  believe  everything  I  hear,''  said 
Dickens.  It  was  the  state  of  mind  of  Hood's  country 
gentleman  after  the  fire  at  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 
"  Beaucourt,  as  one  of  the  town  coimcil,  receives  sum- 
monses to  turn  out  and  debate  about  something,  or  receive 
somebody,  every  five  minutes.  Whenever  I  look  out  of 
window,  or  go  to  the  door,  I  see  an  immense  black  object 
at  Beaucourt's  porch  like  a  boat  set  up  on  end  in  the  air 
with  a  pair  of  white  trowsers  below  it.  This  is  the  cock<  d 
hat  of  an  official  Huissier,  newly  arrived  with  a  summon-^, 
whose  head  is  thrown  back  as  he  is  in  the  act  of  drink insr 
Beaucourt's  wine."  The  day  came  at  last,  and  all  Boulogne 
turned  out  for  its  holiday ;  "  but  I,^'  Dickens  wrote,  "  had 

*  "Whence  it  can  be  seen  for  miles  and  miles,  to  the  glory  of 
England  and  the  joy  of  Beaucourt." 
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by  this  cooled  down  a  little,  and,  reserving  myself  for  the 
illuminations,  I  abandoned  the  great  men  and  set  off 
upon  my  usual  country  walk.  See  my  reward.  Coming 
home  by  the  Calais  road,  covered  with  dust,  I  suddenly 
find  myself  face  to  face  with  Albert  and  Napoleon,  jogging 
along  in  the  pleasantest  way,  a  little  in  front,  talking 
extremely  loud  about  the  view,  and  attended  by  a  bHlliant 
staff  of  some  sixty  or  seventy  horsemen,  with  a  couple  of 
our  royal  grooms  with  their  red  coats  riding  oddly  enough 
in  the  midst  of  the  magnates.  I  took  off  my  wide-awake 
without  stopping  to  stare,  whereupon  the  Emperor  pulled 
off  his  cocked  hat;  and  Albert  (seeing,  I  suppose,  that  it 
was  an  Englishman)  pulled  off  his.  Then  we  went  our 
stfveral  ways.  The  Emperor  is  broader  across  the  chest 
than  in  the  old  times  when  we  used  to  see  him  so  often 
at  Gore  House,  and  stoops  more  in  the  shoulders.  Indeed 
his  carriage  thereabouts  is  like  Fonblanque's."  *  The 
town  he  described  as  "  one  great  flag  ^'  for  the  rest  of  the 
visit ;  and  to  the  success  of  the  illuminations  he  contributed 
largely  himself  by  leading  off  splendidly  with  a  hundred 
and  twenty  wax  candles  blazing  in  his  seventeen  front 
windows,  and  visible  from  that  great  height  over  all  the 
place.  "  On  the  first  eruption  Beaucourt  danced  and 
"creamed  on  the  grass  before  the  door,  and  when  he  was 
more  composed,  set  off.  with  Madame  Beaucourt  to  look 
at  the  house  from  every  possible  quarter,  and,  he  said, 
collect  the  suffrages  of  his  compatriots." 

Their  suffrages  seem  to  have  gone,  however,  mainly  in 
another  direction.  '^  It  was  wonderful,"  Dickens  wrote, 
*•  to  behold  about  the  streets  the  small  French  soldiers  of 
ihe  line  seizing  our  Guards  by  the  hand  and  embracing 
them.  It  was  wonderful,  too,  to  behold  the  English  sailors 
in  the  town,  shaking  hands  with  everybody  and  generally 
patronising  everything.  When  the  people  could  not  get 
liold  of  either  a  soldier  or  a  sailor,  they  rejoiced  in  the 
royal  grooms,   and  embraced  them.     I   don^t   think  the 

*  The  picture  had  changed  drearily  in  less  than  a  year  and  a  half, 
when  (17th  of  Febraary,  1856)  Dickens  thus  wrote  from  Paris.  ''I 
''Uppose  mortal  man  out  of  bed  never  looked  so  ill  and  worn  as  the 
I'^peror  does  just  now*  He  passed  close  by  me  on  horseback;'  as  I 
Was  coming  in  at  the  door  on  Friday,  and  I  never  saw  so  hazard  a 
face.  Some  English  saluted  him,  and  he  lifted  his  hand  to  his  hat  as 
>^\y,  painfully,  and  laboriously,  as  if  his  arm  wers  made  of  lead. 
I  thiok  be  must  be  in  pain/' 
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Boulogne  people  were  surprised  by  anything  so  much,  a> 
by  the  thtee  cheers  the  crew  of  the  yacht  gave  \rben  the 
Emperdr  went  aboard  to  lunch.  The  prodigious  voltirae 
of  them,  and  the  precision,  and  the  circuinstance  that  no 
man  was  left  straggling  on  his  own  account  either  before 
or  afterwards,  seemed  to  strike  the  general  tnind  with 
amazement.  Befencotirt  said  it  was  iSce  bfmrig/'  That 
was  written  on  the  10th  of  September;  but  in  a  very  few 
days  Dickens  was  unwillingly  convinced  that  Whatever 
the  friendly  disposition  td  England  might  be,  the  war  with 
Eussia  was  decidedly  unpopular.  He  was  present  when 
the  false  report  i)i  the  talking  of  Sebastopol  reached  the 
Emperor  and  Empress.  '^  I  was  at  the  Review ''  (8th 
of  October)  "  yesterday  week,  very  near  the  Bmp6ror  and 
Empress,  when  the  taking  of  Sebastopol  was  announced. 
It  was  a  magnificent  show  on  a  magnificent  day;  and  if 
any  circumstance  could  make  it  special^  the  arrival  of  the 
telegraphic  dispatch  would  be  the  culminating  point  one 
might  suppose.  It  quite  disturbed  and  mortified  me  to 
find  how  faintly,  feebly,  miserably^  the  men  respondetl 
to  the  call  of  the  officers  to  cheer,  as  each  regiment  passed 
by.  Fifty  excited  EUglishmeu  would  make  a  greater  sign 
and  sound  than  a  thousand  of  these  men  do.  .  .  .  The 
Empress  was  very  pretty,  and  her  slight  figure  eat  capitally 
on  her  grey  horse.  When  the  Emperor  gave  her  the 
dispatch  td  read,  she  flushed  and  fired  up  in  a  very  pleasant 
way,  and  kissed  it  with  as  natural  an  impulse  as  one  could 
desire  to  see.^^ 

On  the  night  of  that  day  Dickeus  went  up  to  see  a 
play  acted  at  a  caf4  at  the  camp,  and  found  himself  one 
of  an  audience  composed  wholly  of  officers  and  men,  with 
only  four  ladies  among  them,  officers^  wives.  The  steady, 
wbrking,  sensible  faces  all  about  hinl  told  their  own  etory : 
"and  as  tb  kindness  and  consideration  towards  the  poor 
actors^  it  was  real  benevolence.^^  Another  attraction  at 
the  cimp  was  a  conjuror,  who  had  beeU  called  to  exhibit 
twice  before  the  imperial  party,  and  whom  Dickens  alwavf^ 
afterwards  referred  to  as  the  most  consummate  master 
of  legerdemain  he  had  seen.  Nor  was  he  a  mean  authority 
as  to  this,  being  himself,  with  his  tools  at  hand,  a  capital 
conjuror ;  *  blit  the  FreUchmaU  scorned  help,  stood  among 

*  I  penhit  myself  to  quote  from  the  bill  of  ofie  of  his  entertain- 
ments  in  the  old  merry  days  at  Bonchuroh)  bf  courdift  drawn  ttp  by 
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the  company  without  any  sort  of  apparatus^  and,  by  the 
mere  force  of  sleight  of  hand  and  an  astoiufihing  -melmory, 
performed  feats  having  no  likeness  to  anything  Dic^en^ 
had  ever  seen  dcoie^  and  totally  inexplicable  to  his  most 
vigilant  reflection.  '^  So  far  as  I  know>  a  perfectly  original 
genins,  and  that  puts  any  sort  of  knowledge  of  legwfle- 
inain,  such  ae  I  suppoged  that  I  possesBed,  at  uttet  de- 
fiance/^ The  account  he  gate  dealt  with  two  exploits  only, 
the  easiest  to  describe,  and,  not  being  with  <»rds,  not  the 

himaelf,  whom  it  desoribes  ae  '"The  UoparaUeled  Neoromtaoer  Rhia 
Rhama  Rhoos,  educated  ca^al^sticaUy  in  the  Oraqge  Groves  ol 
Salamanca  and  the  Ocean  Caves  of  Alum  Bay/'  some  of  whose 
p^posed  wonders  it  thus  prefigures: 

THE  nSAPmO  CABD  WONBEB. 

Two  Cards  being  drawn  from  the  pack  by  two  of  the  company, 
and  i^aced,  with  the  Pack,  in  the  Necromancer's  box,  will  leap  forth 
at  toe  command  of  any  Isidy  of  not  less  than  eight,  nor  njiore  than 
eighty,  years  of  age< 

^^*  This  wonder  is  ike  result  of  nine  years*  sedusion  in  the  ndne^  of 
Russia, 

THE  PTRAMTD  WONDEtt. 

A  shilling  being  lent  to  the  Necromancer  by  any  gentleman  of  not 
less  than  twelve  months,  or  mdre  than  one  hundred  years,  of  age, 
and  carefully  marked  by  the  said  gentleman,  will  diidappesr  from 
within  a  braxen  box  at  the  word  of  commatid,  and  pass  through  the 
hearts  of  an  infinity  of  boxes,  which  will  afterwards  build  themselves 
into  pyramids  and  sink  into  a  small  mahogany  box,  at  the  Neero- 
mancer's  bidding. 

^"^  Five  thousand  miineas  were  paid  for  the  acquisition  <of  this 
wonder,  to  a  Chinese  MandaHn,  loho  died  of  grief  immediakly  after 
parting  with  the  secret, 

THE  CONFLAGRATION  WONDEB* 

A  Card  being  drawn  from  the  Pack  by  any  lady,  not  under  a  direct 
and  positive  promise  of  marriage,  will  be  immediately  named  by  the 
Xecromanoer,  destroyed  by  fire,  and  reproduced  from  its  own  ashes. 

♦^*  An  annuity  of  one  thousand  pounds  has  been  offered  to  the 
\fTromancer  by  the  Directors  of  the  Sun  Fire  Office  for  the  secret  of  this 
v»ruier-^nd  refused  lit 

THE  LOAF  OF  BREAD  WONDER. 

The  watch  of  any  truly  prepossessing  lady,  of  any  ase,  single  or 
married,  beinc  locked  by  the  Necromancer  m  a  strong  box,  will  fly 
at  tlie  word  (H  command  from  within  that  box  into  the  heart  of  an 
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most  remarkable;  for  he  would  also  say  of  this  French- 
man that  he  transformed  cards  into  very  demons.  He 
never  saw  a  human  hand  touch  them  in  the  same  way, 
fling  them  about  so  amazingly,  or  change  them  in  his,  one's 
own,  or  another^s  hand,  with  a  skill  so  impossible  to 
follow.  : 

"You  are  to  observe  that  he  was  with  the  company, 
not  in  the  least  removed  from  them ;  and  that  we  occupied 
the  front  row.  He  brought  in  some  writing  paper  with 
him  when  he  entered,  and  a  black-lead  pencil;  and  he 
wrote  some  words  on  half-sheets  of  paper.  One  of  these 
half -sheets  he  folded  into  two,  and  gave  to  Catherine  to 
hold.  Madame,  he  says  aloud,  will  you  think  of  any  class 
of  objects?  I  have  done  so. — Of  what  class,  Madame? 
Animals. — WilJ  you  think  of  a  partioular  animal,  Madame  ? 
I  have  done  so. — Of  what  animal  ?  The  Lion. — Will  you 
think  of  another  class  of  objects,  Madame?    I  have  done 

ordinary  half-quartern  loaf,  whence  it  shall  be  cut  out  in  the  presence 
of  the  whole  company,  whose  cries  of  astonishment  will  be  audible 
at  a  distance  of  some  miles. 

*^*  Ten  years  iv  the  Plains  of  Tartary  were  devoted  to  the  stvdy  of 
this  wonder  » 

THE  TBATEIXING  DOIX  WONDEIEU 

The  travelling  doll  is  composed  of  solid  wood  throughout,  but,  by 
putting  on  a  travelling  dress  of  the  simplest  construction,  becomes 
mvisible,  performs  enormous  journeys  in  half  a  minute,  and  passes 
from  visibility  to  in  visibility  with  an  expedition  so  astonishing  that 
no  eye  can  follow  its  transformations. 

%*  The  Necromancer* 8  attendant  usually  faints  on  beholding  ^is 
wonder,  dnd  is  only  to  be  revived  by  the  administration  of  brandy  and 
water, 

THE  PUDDING  WONDEB. 

The  company  having  agreed  among  themselves  to  offer  to  the 
Necromancer,  by  way  bf  loan,  the  hat  of  any  gentlemaai  whose  head 
has  arrived  at  maturity  of  size,  the  Necromancer,  without  removing 
that  hat  for  an  instant  from  before  the  eyes  of  the  delighted  com- 
pany, will  light  a  fire  in  it,  make  a  plum  pudding  in  his  magio  sauce- 
pan, boil  it  over  the  said  fire,  produce  it  m  two  minutes,  thoroughly 
done,  cut  it,  and  dispense  it  in  portions  to  the  whole  company,  for 
their  consumption  then  and  there ;  returning  the  hat  at  last,  wholly 
uninjured  by  fire,  to  its  lawful  owner. 

*;i5*  The  extreme  liberality  of  this  wonder  awakening  the  jealousy  of 
the  beriefwent  Austrian  Government;  when  exhibited  in  Milan,  the 
Necromancer  had  the  honowr  to  be  seized ,  and  confined  for  five  years  in 
the  fortress  of  that  city. 
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so. — Of  what  class?  Flowers. — The  particular  flower? 
The  Bose. — Will  you  open  the  paper  you  hold  in  ypur 
hand  ?  She  opened  it,  and  tjiere  was  neatly  and  plainly 
written  in  pencil — The  Lion,  The  Rose.  Nothing  what- 
ever had  led  up  to  these  words,  and  they  were  the  most 
distant  conceivable  from  Catherine's  thoughts  when  she 
entered  the  room.  He  had  several  common  school-slates 
about  a  foot  square.  He  took  one  of  these  to  a  (ield-ofBcer 
from  the  camp,  decore  and  what  not,  who  sat  about  six 
from  us,  with  a  grave  saturnine  friend  nejkt  him.  My 
General,  says  he,  will  you  write  a  name  on  this  slate, 
after  your  friend  has  done  so  ?  PonH  sho\v  it  to  me.  The 
friend  wrote  a  name,  and  the  General  wrof^a  a  name.  The 
conjuror  took  the  slate  rapidly  from  thfs  officer,  threw  it 
violently  down  on  the  ground  with  its  written  side  to  the 
floor,  and  asked  the  officer  to  put  his  foot  upon  it  and 
keep  it  there:  which  he  did.  The  conjuror  considered  for 
about  a  minute,  looking  devilish  hard  at  the  General. — 
My  General,  says  he,. your  friend  wrote  Dagobert,  upon 
the  slate  under  your  foot.  The  friend  admits  it. — And 
you,  my  General,  wrote  Nicholas. .  General  admits  it,  and 
everybody  laughs  and  applauds. — My  General^,  will  you 
excuse  me,  if  I  change  that  name  into  a  name  expressive 
of  the  power  of  ^  great  nation,  which,  in  happy  alliance 
with  the  gallantry  and  spirit  of  France  will  shake  that 
name  to  its  centre?  Certainly  I  will  .excuse  it. — My 
General,  take  up  the  slate  and  read.  General  reads; 
Dagobert,  Victoria.  The  first  in  his  friend's  writing; 
the  second  in  a  new  hand.  I  never  saw  auythii^g  in  the 
least  like  this;  or  at  all  approaching  to  the  absolute 
certainty,  the  familiarity,  quickness,  absence  of  all  mar 
chinery,  and  actual  face-to-face,  hand-to-hand  fairness 
between  the  conjuror  and  the  audience,  with  which  it  was 
done.  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  of  the  secret. — One 
more.  He  was  blinded  with  several  table  napkins,  and 
then  a  great  cloth  was  bodily  thrown  over  them  and  his 
head  too,  so  that  his  voice  sounded  as  if  he  were  under  a 
bed.  Perhaps  half  a  dozen  dates  were  written  on  a  slate. 
He  takes  the  slate  in  his  hand,  and  throws  it  violently 
down  on  the  floor,  as  before,  remains  silent  a  minute, 
seems  to  become  agitated,  and  bursts  out  thus :  ^  What  is 
iliis  I  see?  A  great  city,  but  of  narrow  streets  and  old- 
fashioned  houses,  many  of  which  are  of  wood,  resolving 
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itself  into  ruins!  How  is  it  falling  into  ruins?  Hark! 
I'hear  the  crackling  of  a  great  conflagration,  and,  looking 
up, '  I  behold  a  vast  cloud  of  flame  and   smoke.     The 

f round  is  covered  with  hot  cinders  too,  and  people  are 
ying  into  the  fields  and  endeavouring  to  saye  their  goods. 
This'^reat  fire,  this  great  wind,  this  roaring  noise !  This 
is  the  great  fire  of  London,  and  the  first  date  upon  the 
slate  must  be  one,  six,  six,  six — the  year  in  which  it 
happened ! '  And  so  on  with  all  the  other  dates.  There ! 
Now,  if  you  will  take  a  cab  and  impart  these  mysteries  to 
Rogers,  I  shd,ll  be  very  glad  to  have  his  opinion  of  them.'* 
Sogers  had  taxed  our  credulity  with  some  wonderful 
clairvoyant  experiences  of  his  own  in  Paris,  to  which  here 
w^s  a  parallel  iat  last ! 

When  leaving  Paris  for  his  third  visit  to  Boulogne,  at 
the  beginning  of  June,  1856,  he  had  not  written  a  word 
of  the  ninth  pumber  of  his  ne\v  book,  and  did  not  expect 
for  another  month  to  "see  land  from  the  running  sea  of 
'  Little  Dorrit/ ''  He  had  resumed  the  house  he'  first 
pccupied,  the  cottage  or  villa  "  des  Moulineaux,"  and  after 
dawdjmg  about  his  garden  for  a  few  days  with  surprising 
industry  in  a  French  farmer  garb  of  blue  blouse,  leathern 
belt,  and  military  cap,  which  he  had  mounted  as  **the 
only  one  for  complete  comfort,"  he  wrote  to  me  that  he 
Was  getting  ^^  Now  to  'work  again — to  work !  The  story 
lies  before  me,  I  hope,  strong  and  clear.  Not  to  be  easily 
told;  but  nothii^g  of  that  sort  is  to  be  easily  done  that  / 
know  of."  At  work  it  became  his  habit  to  sit  late,  and 
thep,  putting  off  his  usual  walk  until  night,  to  lie  down 
among  the  roses  reading  until  after  tea  ('^middle-aged 
I'Aive  in  a  blouse  and  belt"),  when  he  went  down  to  the 
pier.  "  The  said  pier  at  evening  is  a  phase  of  the  place 
we  never  sec,  and  which  I  hardly  knew.  But  I  never  did 
behold  such  specimens  of  the  youth  of  rny  country,  male 
and  female,  as  pervade  that  place.  They  are  really,  in  thoir 
vulgarity  and  insolence,  quite  disheartening.  One  is  so 
fearfully  ashamed  of  them,  and  they  contrast  so  very  un- 
favourably with  the  natives." 

An  epidemic  broke  out  in  the  town,  affecting  the 
cliildren  of  several  families  known  to  Dickens,  among 
them  that  of  his  friend  Mr.  Gilbert  A'Beokett ;  who,  upon 
arriving  from   I'aris,  and  finding  a   favourite  little  son 
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stricken  dangerously,  sank  himself  under  an  illness  from 
which  he  had  been  suffering,  and  died  two  days  after  the 
boy.  "  He  had  for  three  days  shown  symptoms  of  rally- 
ing, and  we  had  some  hojfe  (ftf^his  recovery;  but  he  sank 
and  died,  and  never  even  knew  that  the  child  had  gone 
before  him  A  sad,  sad  story.^^  Ditjjcens  meanwhile. lyad 
sent  his  own  children  home  with  his  wife,  and  the  jest 
soon  followed.  Poor  M.  Beaucourt  waa  inconsolable. 
"  The  desolation  of  the  place  is  wretched.  When  M^mey 
and  Katey  went,  Beaupourt  came  in  ^.nd  w^pt.  He  really 
is  almost  broken-hearted  abo^t  it.  He. had  planted  all 
manner  of  flowers  for  next  month,. and  has  thrown  dpwn 
the  spade  and  left  off  weeding  the  garden^  so  that  it  looks 
something  like  a  dreary  bird-cage  with  all  manner  of, 
grasses  and  chickweeds  sticking  through  the  bars  and 
lying  in  the  sand.  *Such  a  loss  too,^  he  says,  ^.for 
Monsieur  Dickens!^  Then  he  looks  in  at  the  kitchen 
window  (which  seems  to  be  his  only  xeli^f),  ajid  sigh^ 
himself  up  the  hill  home.^^ 

Another  word  is  to  be  said  of  this  excellent  man^  The 
most  touching  traits  recorded  of  him  by  Diokenas  have  not 
had  mention  here,  because  they  refer  to .  the  generosity 
shown  by  him  to  an  English  faniily  in  occupation  pf  e^n- 
other  of  his  houses,  in  oonhectipn  with  whom  his  losses 
must  have  been  considerable,  but  foj  whogoi  be  had  nothing 
but  help  and  synxpathy.  Beplying  to  some  Questions  about 
them,  put  by  Dickens  one  day,  he. had  only  enlarged  o.n 
their  sacrifices  and  self-denials.  "  ^  Ah,  that  family,  un- 
fortunate!^ ^And  you,  Monsieur  Beaucourt,^  I  said  to 
him,  ^  you  are  unfortunate  too,  God  knows  1 '  Upon  which 
he  said  in  the  pleasantest  way  ip  the  worldy  *  Ah,  Monsieur 
DickeuB,  thank  you,  donH  speak  of  it  1  '^T-And  backed  him- 
self down  the  avenue  with  his  cap  in  his  hand,  as  if  ho 
were  going  to  bapk  himself  stri^ight  into  the  evening  star^ 
without  the  cereipony  of  dying  first.  J  never  did^ee  such 
a  gentle,  kind  heart."  * 

♦  In  an  article  entitled  "Boz  and  Boulogne,"  by  Deshler  Welch, 
that  M)peafed  in  "Harper's  Magazine*'  fof  Au^t.  IOO8,  the  readet 
may  mA  pleasing  observationi)  upon  tbid  del^htrul  episode  in  the 
life  of  Dickens.— Ed. 
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XVI. 

In  Paris  [1855-66]  Dickens  lived  among  artists,  and 
in  the  exercise  of  his  own  art.  His  associates  were  writer?, 
painters,  actors,  or  imisicians,  and  wheh  he  wanted  relief 
from  any  strain  of  work  he  found  it  at  the  theatre.  The 
years  since  his  last  residence  in  the  great  city  had  made 
him  better  known,  and  the  increased  attentions  pleased 
him.  He  had  to  help  in  preparing  for  a  translation  of 
his  books  into  French;  and  this,  with  continued  labour 
at  the  story  he  had  in  hand,  occupied  him  as  long  as  he 
remained.  It  will  be  all  best  told  by  extracts  from  his 
letters ;  in  which  the  people  he  met,  the  theatres  he  visited, 
and  the  incidents,  public  or  private,  that  seemed  to  him 
worthy  of  mention,  reappear  with  the  old  force  and  liveli- 
ness. Nor  is  anything  better  worth  preserving  from  them 
than  choice  bits  of  description  of  an  actor  or  a  drama,  for 
this  perishable  enjoyment  has  only  so  much  as  may  survive 
out  of  such  recollections  to  witness  for  itself  to  another 
generation;  and  an  unusually  high  place  may  be  chal- 
lenged for  the  subtlety  and  delicacy  of  what  is  said  in 
these  letters  of  things  theatrical,  when  the  writer  was 
especially  attracted  by  a  performer  or  a  play.  Frederic 
Lemaitre  has  never  had  a  higher  tribute  than  Dickens 
paid  to  him. 

"  Incomparably  the  finest  acting  I  ever  saw,  I  saw  last 
night  at  the  Ambigu.  They  have  revived  that  old  piece, 
once  immensely  popular  in  London  under  the  name  of 
*  Thirty  Years  of  a  Gambler^s  Life.'  Old  Lemaitre  playi? 
his  famous  character,  and  never  did  I  see  anything,  in 
art,  so  exaltedly  horrible  and  awful.  In  the  earlier  acts 
he  was  so  well  made  up,  and  so  light  and  active,  that  he 
really  looked  sufficiently  young.  But  in  the  last  two, 
when  he  had  grown  old  and  miserable,  he  did  the  finest 
things,  I  really  believe,  that  are  within  the  power  of  act- 
ing. Two  or  three  times,  a  great  cry  of  horror  went  all 
round  the  house.  When  he  met,  in  the  inn  yard,  the 
traveller  whom  he  murders,  and  first  saw  his  money,  the 
manner  in  which  the  crime  came  into  his  head — and  eyes 
^— wfts  as  truthful  as  it  was  terrific.    This  traveller,  being 
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a  good  fellow,  gives  him  wine.  You  should  see  the  dim 
remembrance  of  his  better  days  that  comes  over  him  as 
he  takes  the  glass,  and  in  a  strange  dazed  way  makes  as  if 
he  were  going  to  touch  the  other  mBii%  or  do  some  airy 
thing  with  it ;  and  then  stops  and  flings  the  contents  down 
his  hot  throat,  as  if  he  were  pouring  it  into  a  lime-kiln. 
But  this  was  nothing  to  what  follows  after  he  has  done 
the  murder,  and  comes  home,  with  a  basket  of  provisions, 
a  ragged  pocket  full  of  money,  and  a  badly-washed  bloody 
right  hand — ^which  his  little  girl  finds  out  After  the 
child  asked  him  if  he  had  hurt  his  hand,  his  going  aside, 
turning  himself  round,  and  looking  over  all  his  clothes 
for  spots,  was  so  inexpressibly  dreadful  that  it  really 
wjared  one.  He  called  for  wine,  and  the  sickness  that  came 
upon  him  when  he  saw  the  colour,  was  one  of  the  things 
that  brought  out  the  curious  cry  I  have  spoken  of,  from 
the  audience.  Then  he  fell  into  a  sort  of  bloody  mist,  and 
went  on  to  the  end  groping  about,  with  no  mind  for  any- 
thing, except  making  his  fortune  by  staking  this  money^ 
and  a  faint  dull  kimi  of  love  for  the  child.  It  is  quite 
impossible  to  satisfy  one^s  self  by  saying  enough  of  this 
magnificent  performance.  I  have  never  seen  him  come 
near  its  finest  points,  in  anything  else.  He  said  two 
things  in  a  way  that  alone  would  put  him  far  apart  from 
all  other  actors.  One  to  his  wife,  when  he  has  exultingly 
shewn  her  the  money  a^d  she  has  asked  him  how  he  got 
it — *  I  found  it^ — and  the  other  to  his  old  companion  and 
tt'rapter,  when  he  was  charged  by  him  with  having  killed 
that  traveller,  and  suddenly  went  headlong  mad  and  took 
him  by  the  throat  and  howled  out,  *  It  wasn't  I  who  mur- 
dered him — it  was  Misery!^  And  such  a  dress;  such  a 
face;  and,  above  all,  such  an  extraordinary  guilty  wicked 
thing  as  he  made  of  a  knotted  branch  of  a  tree  which  was 
his  walking-stick,  from  the  moment  when  the  idea  of  the 
murder  came  into  his  head!  I  could  write  pages  about 
him.  It  is  an  impression  quite  ineffaceable.  He  got  half- 
boastful  of  that  walking-staff  to  himself,  and  half-afi«id 
of  it;  and  didn't  know  whether  to  be  grimly  pleased  that 
it  had  the  jagged  end^  or  to  hate  it  and  be  horrified 
at  it.  He  sat  at  a  little  table  in  the  inn-yard,  drinking' 
with  the  traveller;  and  this  horrible  stick  got  between 
them  like  the  Devil,  while  he  counted  on  his  fingers  the 
tises  he  could  put  the  money  to.'' 
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*^  BText  week  we  are  to  have  at  the  Ambigu  '  Paradise 
Lost/  with  the  murder  of  Abel,  and  the  Deluge.  The 
wildest  rumours  are  afloai;  as  to  the  un-dressing  of  our 
first  parents."  He  went  with  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins.  **  We 
Wiere  rung  in  (out  of  the  cafe  below  the  Ambigu)  at  eight, 
.and  the  play  was  over  at  half -past  1:  the  waits  between 
the  acts  being  very  much  longer  than  the  acts  themselves. 
The  boujse  wa$  crammed  to  exoese  in  every  part,  aad  the 
galleries  awful  with  Blouses,  who  again,  during  the  wiiole 
of, the  waits^  beat  with  the  regularity  of  militar}'  drums 
the  nevolutionary  tune  of  famous  memory — Ca  Ira !  The 
play  is  a  compound  of  ^  Paradise  Lost '  and  Byron's 
'  Cain,'  and  some  of  the  oontroversies  between  the  arch- 
angel and  tliie  devil,  when  Hie  celestial  power  argues  with 
the  infernal  in  conversational  French,  as  ^  Eh  bien  {  Satan, 
crois-tu  done  qi*e  notre  Seigneur  t'aurait  expose  aux 
tourmenis  ^jue  fendures  a  present,  «ans  avoir  prevu,'  etc. 
etc.  are  very  ridiculous.  All  the  supernaturaJ  personages 
are  alarmingly  natural  (aa  theatre  nature  goes),  aad  walk 
about  in  the  situpideftt  way-  Which  has  oecajsicjaed  Collins 
and  myself  to  institute  a  perquisition  whether  the  French 
ever  have  sliowa  any  kind  of  idea  of  the  eupernaitural ;  and 
to  decide  this  rather  in  the  miega'tive.  The  people  are  very 
well  dressed,  and  Eve  very  modestly.  All  Paris  and  the 
provinces  had  been,  ransacked  for  a  woman  who  had  brown 
hair  that  would  Call  to  the  calves  of  her  legs— and  she 
"Wm  foimd  at  last  at  the  Odeon.  There  was  nothing  at- 
tractive until  the  fourth  act,  when  there  was  a  pretty  good 
scene  of  the  children  of  Gain  dancing  in,  and  desecrating, 
a  tempie,,  while  Abel  and  his  family  wei*e  hammering  hard 
at  tbie  Ark,  outside,  in  all  thei  pauses  of  the  rei^el.  The 
Delug^e  in  the  fifth  .act  was  aip  to  about  the  mark  of  a 
drowniaig  .«eene  at  the  Adelphi ;  but  it  had  oae  new  feature. 
When  the  o-ain  cea?ed,  and  the  ark  drove  in  on  the  great 
expftose  of  waiter,  then  lying  waveless  as  the  mists  cleared 
an;d  Itbe  sun  broke  out,  numbers  of  bodies  drifted  up  and 
doiim.  ■  These  iweire  all  teal  mien  and  boys,  each  separate, 
on  a  ©ew  kind  of  horizontal  sloat.  They  looked  horrible 
and  r©aL  Altogether,  .a  really  dull  business.;  but  I  dare 
s^y  it  will  go  fotr  a  kmg  while.^^ 

Gi^eat  .as  wias  /the  pka^ure  derived  from  the  theatre,  he 
was,  in  the  matter  of  social  intercourse,  evea  more  ia- 
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delated  to  distinguished  men  connected  with  it  by  authorship 
or  acting.  At  Scribe's  he  was  entertained  frequently;  and 
'*vei7  handsome  and  pleasant ^^  was  his  account  of.  the 
(liimers,  as  of  all  the  belongings,  of  the  prolific  dramatist 
—a  charming  place  in  Paris,  a  fine  estate  in  the  country, 
capital  carriage,  handsome  pair  of  horses,  -''all  made,  ^s 
he  says,  by  his  pen."  One  of  the  guests  the  first  evening 
was  Anber,  **a  stolid  little  elderly  man,  rather  petulant 
in  manner,^^  who  told  Dickens  he  had  once  lived  at  "  Stock 
Xoonton"  (Stoke  Newington)  to  study  English,  but  had 
forgotten  it  all.  "  Louis  Philippe  had  invited  him  to 
weet  the  Queen  of  England,  and  when  L.  P.  presented 
him,  the  Queen  said,  ^We  are  such  old  acqilaintances 
through  M-  Auber'.s  works,  that  an  introduction  is  quite 
umiecessary.' "  They  met  again  a  few  nights  later,  with 
the  author  of  the  "  History  of  the  Girondins,^^  at  the 
hospitable  table  of  M.  Pichot,  to  whom  Lamartine  had 
expressed  a  strong  desire  again  to  meet  Dickens  as  '*un 
(l(»s  grands  amis  do  son  imagination.'*  "  He  continues  to 
be  precisely  as  we  formerly  knew  him,  both  in  appearance 
and  manner ;  highly  preposHesaing,  and  with  a  sort  of  calm 
passion  about  him,  very  taking  indeed.  We  talked  of  De 
Foe*  and  Richardson,  and  of  that  wonderful  genius  for 
the  minutest  details  in  a  narrative  which  has  given  them 
«)  much  fame  in  France.  I  found  him  frank  and  un- 
affected,  and   full   of  curious  knowledge  of  the  French 

*  I  Buhjoin  from  another  of  these  French  letters  of  later  date  a 
remark  on  "Robinson  Cmsoe."  *'You  remember  my  saying  to 
you  some  time  ago  how  curious  I  thought  it  that  'Robinson  Crusoe' 
should  be  the  only  instance  of  an  universally  popular  book  that 
oould  make  no  one  laugh  and  could  make  no  one  cry.  I  have  been 
retuliog  it  again  just  now,  in  the  course  of  my  numerous  refreshinsB 
at  these  English  wells,  and  I  will  venture  to  say  that  there  is  not  m 
literature  a  more  surprising  instance  of  an  utter  want  of  tenderness 
and  sentiment,  than  the  death  of  Friday.  It  is  as  heartless  as 
'Gil  Bias,'  in  a  very  diflerent  and  far  more  serious  way.  But  the 
second  part  altogether  will  not  bear  enquiry.  In  the  second  part  of 
*DQn  Quixote '  are  some  of  the  finest  things.  But  the  second  part  of 
'Robinson  Crusoe"  is  perfectly  contemptible,  in  the  glaring  defeet 
that  it  exhibits  the  man  who  was  thirty  years  on  that  desert  island 
with  no  visible  effect  made  on  his  character  by  that  experience. 
Uc  Foe's  women  too— 'Rol>in»on  Cnisoe's  wife  for  instance— are 
U^rrihlc  dull  commonplace  fellows  without  breeches ;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  he  was  a  precious  dry  and  disagreeable  article  himself— I 
mean  De  Foe:  not  Robinson.  Poor  dear  Goldsmith  (I  remem- 
ber M  I  write)  derived  the  same  impression." 
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common  people.  He  informed  the  company  at  dinner  that 
he  had  rarely  met  a  foreigner  who  spoke  French  so  easily 
as  your  inimitable  correspondent,  whereat  your  corre- 
sponfiLeiit  blushed  modestly,  and  almost  immediately  after- 
wards so  nearly  choked  himself  with  the  bone  of  a  fowl 
(which  is  still  in  his  throat),  that  he  sat  in  torture  for 
ten,  minutes  with  a  strong  apprehension  that  he  was  going 
to  make  the  good  Pichot  famous  by  dying  like  the  little 
Hunchback  at  his  table/^ 

At  dinner  at  Regnier^s  he  met  M.  Legouvet,  in  whose 
tragedy  Rachel,  after  its  acceptance,  had  refused  to  act 
Medea;  a  caprice  which  had  led  not  only  to  her  con- 
demnation in  costs  of  so  much  a  nigl\t  imtil  she  did  act 
it,  but  to  a  quasi  rivalry  against  her  by  Ristori,  who  was 
now  on  her  way  to  Paris  to  play  it  in  Italian.  To  this 
performance  Dickens  and  Macready  subsequently  went 
together,  and  pronounced  it  to  be  hopelessly  bad.  ^*In 
the  day  entertainments,  and  little  melodrama  theatres,  of 
Italy,  I  have  seen  the  same  thing  fifty  times,  only  not  at 
once,  so  conventional  and  so  exaggerated.  The  papers  have 
all  been  in  fits  respecting  the  sublimity  of  the  performance, 
and  the  genuineness  of  the  applause — ^particularly  of  the 
bouquets ;  which  were  thrown  on  at  the  most  preposterous 
times  in  the  midst  of  agonising  scenes,  so  that  the  char- 
acters had  to  pick  their  way  among  them,  and  a  certain 
stout  gentleman  who  played  King  Creon  was  obliged  to 
keep  a  wary  eye,  all  night,  on  the  proscenium  boxes,  and 
dodge  them  as  they  came  down.  Now  Scribe,  who  dined 
here  next  day  (and  who  follows  on  the  Ristori  side,  being 
offended,  as  everybody  has  been,  by  the  insolence  of 
Rachel),  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  telling  us, 
that,  going  round  at  the  end  of  the  first  act  to  oflfer  his 
congratulations,  he  met  all  the  bouquets  coming  back  in 
men's  arms  to  be  thrown  on  again  in  the  second  act." 

Emile  de  Girardin  gave  a  banquet  in  his  honour.  His 
description  of  it,  which  he  declares  to  be  strictly  prosaic, 
sounds  a  little  Oriental,  but  not  inappropriately  so.  "  No 
man  unacquainted  with  my  determination  never  to  em- 
bellish or  fancify  such  accounts,  could  believe  in  the 
description  I  shall  let  off  when  we  meet,  of  dining  at 
tlmile  Girardin's — of  the  three  gorgeous  drawing  rooms 
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with  ten  thousand  wax  candles  in  golden  sconceis  terminat* 
ing  in  a  dining-room  of  unprecedented  magnificence  with 
two  enormous  transparent  plate-glass  doors  in  it,  looking 
(across  an  ante-chamber  full  of  clean  plates)  straight  into 
the  kitchen,  with  the  cooks  in  their  white  paper  caps  dish- 
ing the  dinner.  From  his  seat  in  the  midst  of  tb^  table, 
the  host  (like  a  Giant  in  a  Fairy  story)  beholds  'the 
kitchen,  and  the  snow-white  tables,  and  the  profound 
order  and  silence  there  prevailing.  Forth  from  tiie  plate- 
glass  doors  issues  the  Banquet — ^the  most  wonderful  feast 
ever  tasted  by  mortal:  at  the  present  price  of  Truffles, 
that  article  alone  costing  (for  eight  people)  at  least  five 
pounds.  On  the  table  are  ground  glass  jugs  of  peieuliar 
construction,  laden  with  the  finest  growth  of  Champagne 
and  the  coolest  ice.  With  the  third  course  is  issued  Port 
Wine  (previously  unheard  of  in  a  good  state  on  this  con* 
tinent),  which  would  fetch  two  guineas  a  bottle  at  any 
sale.  The  dinner  done,  Oriental  flowers  in  vases  of  golden 
cobweb  are  placed  upon  the  board.  With  the  ice  is  issued 
Brandy,  buried  for  100  years.  To  that  succeeds  Ooflfee, 
brought  by  the  brother  of  one  of  the  convives  from  the 
remotest  East,  in  exchange  for  an  equal  quantity  of 
Califomian  gold  dust.  The  company  being  returned  to 
the  drawing-room — tables  roll  in  by  unseen  agency,  laden 
with  Cigarettes  from  the  Hareem  of  the  Sultaii,  and  with 
cool  drinks  in  which  the  flavour  of  the  Lemon  arrived 
yesterday  from  Algeria,  struggles  voluptuously  with  the 
delicate  Orange  arrived  this  morning  from  Lisbon.  That 
period  past,  and  the  guests  reposing  on  Divans  worked 
with  many-coloured  blossoms,  big  table  rolls  in,  heavy 
with  massive  furniture  of  silver,  and  breathing  incense  in 
the  form  of  a  little  present  of  Tea  direct  from  China — • 
table  and  all,  I  believe;  but  cannot  swear  to  it,  and  am 
resolved  to  be  prosaic.  All  this  time  the  host  perpetually 
repeats  'Ce  petit  diner-ci  n'est  que  pour  faire  la  con- 
naissance  de  Monsieur  Dickens ;  il  ne  compte  pas ;  ce  n'est 
rien.*  And  even  now  I  have  forgotten  to  set  down  half 
of  it — in  particular  the  item  of  a  far  larger  plum  pudding 
than  ever  was  seen  in  England  at  Christmas  time,  served 
with  a  celestial  sauce  in  colour  like  the  orange  blossom, 
and  in  substance  like  the  blossom  powdered  and  bathed 
in  dew,  and  called  in  the  carte  (carte  in  a  gold  frame  like 
a  little   fish-slice   to   be   handed   about)    ^Hommage   a 
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Pillustre  ecrivain  d'Angleterre.'  That  illuetrious  man 
staggered  out  at  the  last  drawing-room  door,  speechless 
with  wonder,  finally;  and  even  at  that  moment  his  host, 
holding  to  hie  lips  a  ehaliee  set  with  precions  stones  and 
containing  nectar  distilled  from  the  air  that  blew  over  the 
fields  of  beans  in  bloom  for  fifteen  summers,  remarked 
^  Le  dtner  que  nous  avons  eu,  mon  cher,  n'est  rien^ — il  no 
oompte  pas— il  a  6t6  tout-a-fait  en  famille — ^il  faut  diner 
(en  v6rite,  diner)  bientSt.  Au  plaisirl  An  Tevoir!  Au 
diner  I  ^« 

The  French  are  never  wholly  apathetic  to  their  own 
exploits;  and  a  display  with  a  touch  of  excitement  in  it 
had  been  witnessed  on  the  entry  [into  Paris]  of  the  troops 
from  the  Crimea,*  when  the  Zouaves,  as  they  marched 
past,  pleased  Dickens  most.  '^  A  remarkable  body  of  men," 
he  wrote,  "wild,  dangerous,  and  picturesque.  Close- 
cropped  head,  red  skull  cap,  Greek  jacket,  full  red  petti- 
coat trowsers  trimmed  with  yellow,  and  high  white  gaiters 
.—the  most  sensible  things  for  the  purpose  I  know,  and 
coming  into  use  in  the  line.  A  man  with  such  things  on 
his  legs  is  always  free  there,  and  ready  for  a  muddy 
march;  and  might  flounder  through  roads  two  feet  deep 
in  mud,  and,  simply  by  changing  his  gaiters  (he  has  an- 
other pair  in  his  haversack),  be  clean  and  comfortable  and 
wholesome  again,  directly.  Plenty  of  beard  and  moustache, 
and  the  musket  carried  reversewise  with  the  stock  over  the 

*  Here  is  another  picture  of  Kegiments  in  the  Streets  of  which  the 
elate  is  the  30th  of  January  [1856].  "It  was  cold  this  afternoon,  as 
bright  as  Italy,  and  these  Elvsian  Fields  crowded  with  carriages, 
riders,  and  foot  passengers.  All  the  fountains  were  playing,  all  the 
Heavens  shining.  Just  as  I  went  out  at  4  o'clock,  several  regiments 
that  had  paseed  out  at  the  Barridre  in  the  morning  to  exercine  in  the 
country,  came  marching  back,  in  the  straggling  French  mann<*r. 
which  18  far  more  picturesque  and  real  than  afiything  you  can  imapnr* 
in  that  way.  Alternately  great  storms  of  drums  played,  and  thrri 
the  most  delicious  and  skilful  bandw.  'Trovatore'  musie^  'Barber 
of  Seville*  music,  all  sorts  of  music  with  well-marked  melody  and 
time.  All  bloused  Paris  (led  by  the  Inimitable,  and  a  poor  cripple 
who  works  himself  up  and  down  all  day  in  a  big-wheeled  car)  weni 
at  quick  march  down  the  avenue  in  a  sort  of  nilarious  dance.  If 
th«  colours  with  the  golden  eac^e  on  the  top  hod  oaly  been  un- 
furled, we  should  have  loUowed  them  anywbeie,  in  any  caUBe^murh 
as  the  children  follow  Punches  in  the  better  ipause  of  Comedy. 
Sfapoleon  on  the  top  of  the  Column  seenjed  up  to  the  whole  thing.  I 
thought." 
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shoulder^  make  up  the  8im4)Umt  Zoueve.  He  skideg  lik^ 
Bobadil^  smoki]:ig  as  he  goes;  aiid  when  he  laughs  (they 
were  under  my  window  for  half-an*hour  or  so),  plunges 
backward  in  the  wildest  way,  as  if  he  were  goin^  to  throw 
a  somersault.  They  have  a  black  dog  belonging  to  the 
regiment,  and,  when  they  How  martjhed  along  with  their 
medals,  this  dog  marched  after  the  one  non*coihmissioried 
officer  he  invariably  follows  with  a  profound  conviction 
that  he  was  decorated.  I  couldnH  see  whether  he  had  a 
medal,  his  hair  being  long;  but  he  was  perfectly  up  to 
what  had  befallen  his  regiment;  and  I  never  saw  any* 
thing  so  capital  as  his  way  of  regarding  the  public.  What-» 
ever  the  regiment  does,  he  is  always  in  his  place ;  and  it 
was  impossible  to  mistake  the  air  of  modest  triumph  Whidt 
was  now  upon  him.  A  small  dog  corporeally,  but  of  great 
mind/'  On  that  night  there  was  an  illuminatiou  in 
honour  of  the  army,  when  the  "  whole  of  Paris,  by-streets 
and  laiies  and  all  sorts  of  out-of-the-way  places,  was  most 
brilliantly  illuminated.  It  looked  in  the  dark  like  Venice 
and  Genoa  rolled  into  one,  and  split  up  through  the  nilddle 
l)y  the  Corso  at  Rome  iti  the  carnival  time.  The  French 
jHJople  certainly  do  know  how  to  humour  their  own 
countrymen,  in  a  most  marvellous  way/' 


XVII. 

At  the  end  of  August  [1857]  I  hid  this  intimation: 
*'  1  have  arranged  with  Collins  that  he  and  I  will  start 
next  Monday  on  a  ten  or  twelve  days'  expedition  to  out-x)f- 
the-way  places,  to  do  (in  inns  and  coast-corners)  a  little 
tour  in  search  of  an  article  and  in  avoidance  of  railroads/' 
Next  day :  "  Our  desicion  is  for  a  foray  upon  the  fells  of 
t'umberland;  I  having  discovered  in  the  books  some  prbm-* 
iMng  moors  and  blaok  .places  thereabout/'  Into  the  lake- 
(t>untry  they  went  apcordingly ;.  and  "  The.  Laay  Tour  of 
Two  Idle  Apprentices,"  coiltributed  to  "  Household 
Words,''  related  the  trip.  But  his  letters  had  descriptivd 
touches,  and  8om6  Whimsical  experiences,  not  in  the 
published  account. 

liooking  over  "The  Beauties  of  Englaod  akid  Wala^/' 
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Dickens^s  ambition  was  fired  by  mention  of  Carriek  Fell, 
^^a   gloomy   old   moimtain   1600    feet   high/*   which   he 
secretly  resolved  to  go  np.     "  We  came  straight  to  it  yes- 
terday**  (9th  of  September,  1857).     "Nobody  goes  up. 
Guides  have  forgotten  it.    Master  of  a  little  inn,  excellent 
north-countryman,  volunteered.  Went  up,  in  a  "tremendous 
rain.     C.  D.  beat  Mr.  Porter  (name  of  landlord)  in  half 
a  mile.     Mr.  P.  done  up  in  no  time.    Three  nevertheless 
went  on.    Mr.  P.  again  leading;  CD.  and  C.  [Mr.  Wilkie 
Collins]  following.    Eain  terrific,  black  mists,  darkness  of 
night.    Mr.  P.  agitated.    C.  D.  confident.    C.  (a  long  way 
down  in  perspective)  submissive.     All  wet  through.     No 
poles.     Not   so  much  as  a  walking-stick   in  the   party. 
Reach  the  summit  at  about  one  in  the  day.    Dead  darkness 
as  of  night.    Mr.  P.  (excellent  fellow  to  the  last)  uneasy. 
C.  D.  produces  compass  from  pocket.     Mr.  P.  reassured. 
Farmhouse   where   dog-cart   was   left,    N.N.W.      Mr.    P. 
complimentary.     Descent  commenced.     C.  D.  with  com- 
pass triumphant,  until  compass,  with  the  heat  and  wet  of 
C.    D.*8    pocket,    breaks.      Mr.    P.    (who    never    had    a 
compass),  inconsolable,  confesses  he  has  not  been  on  Car- 
rick  Fell  for  twenty  years,  and  he  don't  know  the  way 
down.      Darker    and    darker.      Nobody   discernible,   two 
yards  off,  by  the  other  two.     Mr.  P.  makes  suggestions, 
but  no  way.    It  becomes  clear  to  C.  D.  and  to  C.  that  Mr. 
P.  is  going  round  and  round  the  mountain,  and  never 
coming  down.     Mr.  P.  sits  on  angular  granite,  and  says 
he  is  ^  just  fairly  doon.*    C.  D.  revives  Mr.  P.  with  laugh- 
ter, the  only  restorative  in  the  company.     Mr.  P.  again 
complimentary.       Descent    tried    once    more.       Mr.    P. 
worse  and  worse.     Council  of  war.     Proposals  from  C.  D.  to 
go  ^  slap  down.*    Seconded  by  C.    Mr.  P.  objects,  on  account 
of  precipice  called  The  Black  Arches,  and  terror  of  the 
countryside.      More  wandering.     Mr.    P.   terror-stricken, 
but  game.    Watercourse,  thundering  and  roaring,  reached. 
C.  D.  suggests  that  it  must  run  to  the  river,  and  had  best 
be  followed,  subject  to  all  gymnastic  hazards.     Mr.  P. 
opposes,  but  gives  in.    Watercourse  followed  accordingly. 
Leaps,   splashes,   and  tumbles,  for   two  hours.      C.   lost. 
C.  D.  whoops.     Cries  for  assistance  from  behind.     C.  D. 
returns.      C.    with    horribly    sprained    ankle,    lying   in 
rivulet !  ** 
,  All  the  danger  fas  over  when  Dickens  sent  hie  descrip- 
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tion;  but  great  had  been  the  trouble  in  binding  up 'the 
sniferer^s  ankle  and  getting  him  painfully  on,  shoving, 
shouldering,  carrying  alternately,  till  terra  firma  "was 
reached.  "We  got  down  at  last  in  the  wildest  place, 
preposterously  out  of  the  course;  and,  propping  up  C. 
against  stones,  sent  Mr.  P.  to  the  other  side  of  Cumber- 
land for  dog-cart,  so  got  back  to  his  inn,  and  changed. 
Shoe  or  stocking  on  the  bad  foot,  out  of  the  question. 
Foot  bundled  up  in  a  flannel  waistcoat.  C.  I>.  carrying 
C.  melodramatically  everywhere ;  into  and  out  of  carriages ; 
up  and  down  stairs ;  to  bed ;  eVery  step.  And  so  to  Wigton, 
^ot  doctor,  and  here  we  are! I  A  pretty  business,  we 
flatter  ourselves ! " 

[Forster  had' persistently  argued,  on  various  grounds, 
against  the  desire  of  Dickens  to  undertake  paid  public 
readings.  In  March,  1858,  Forster  had  renewed  his  re^ 
monstrance,  to  which  Dickens  made  the  following  reply.] 

"  Your  view  of  the  reading  matter  I  still  think  is  un- 
consciously taken  from  your  own  particular  point.  You 
don^t  seem  to  me  to  get  out  of  yourself  in  considering  it. 
A  word  more  upon  it.  You  are  not  to  think  I  have  made 
up  my  mind.  If  I  had,  why  should  I  not  say  so?  I  fiad 
very  great  difficulty  in  doing  so  because  of  what  you  urge, 
because  I  know  the  question  to  be  a  balance  of  doubts,  and 
Ixjcause  I  most  honestly  feel  in  my  innermost  heart,  in 
this  matter  (as  in  all  others  for  years  and  years),  the 
honour  of  the  calling  by  which  I  have  always  stood  most 
(onscientiously.  But  do  you  quite  consider  that  the  publi<i 
exhibition  of  oneself  takes  place  equally,  whosoever  may 
get  the  money  ?  And  have  you  any  idea  that  at  this  mo- 
ment— this  very  time — ^half  the  public  at  least  supposes 
me  to  be  paid  ?  My  dear  F;,  out  of  the  twenty  or  five-and- 
twenty  letters  a  week  that  I  get  about  Readings,  twenty 
will  ask  at  what  price,'  or  on  what  terms,  it  can  be  done. 
The  only  exceptions,  in  truth,  are  when  the  colrespondent 
is  a  clergyman,  or  a  banker,  or  the  member  for  the  place 
in  question.  Why,  at  this  very  time  half  Scotland  believes 
that  I  am  paid  for  going  to  Edinburgh! — Here  is  Green- 
oc;k  writes  to  me,  and  asks  could  it  be  done  for  a  hundred 
imunds?  There  is  Aberdeen  writes,  and  states  the  capacity 
of  its  hall,  and  says,  though  far  less  profitable  than  the 
very  large  hall  in  Edinburgh,  is  it  not  enough  to  come  on 
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for?     W.  answers  such  letters  continually.      ( — At  this 
place  enter  Beale.    He  called  here  yesterday  moraing,  and 
then  wrote  to  ask  if  I  would  see  him  to-day.     I  replied 
^Yes/  so  here  he  came  in.    With  long  preface  called  to 
know  whether  it  was  possible  to  arrange  anything  in  the 
way  of  Readings  for  this  autumn — say,  six  months.    Large 
capital  at  command.    Could  produce  partners,  in  such  an 
enterprise,  also  with  large  capital,    Kepresented  such.    Re- 
turns would   be  enormous.     Would   I  name  a  sum?    a 
minimum   sum  that   I   required  to  have,   in  any  cas<?? 
Would  I  look  at  it  as  a  Fortune,  and  in  no  other  point  of 
view?    I  shook  my  head,  and  said,  my  toAgue  waa  tied 
on  the  subject  for  the  present;  I  might  be  more  com- 
municative at  another  time.    Exit  Beale  in  confusion  and 
disappointment.)-— You  will  be  happy  to  hear  that  at  one 
on  Friday,  the  Lord  Provost,  Dean  of  Guild,  Magistrates, 
and  Council  of  the  ancient  city  of  Edinburgh  will  wait 
(in  procession)   on  their  brother  freemen,  at  the  Musio 
Hall,  to  give  him  hospitable  welcome.    Their  brother  free- 
man has  been  cursing  their  stars  and  his  own,  ever  since 
the  receipt  of  solemn  notification  to  this  effect."    But  ver>' 
grateful,  when  it  came,  was  the  enthusiasm  of  the  greet- 
ings lind  welcome  the  gift  of  the  silver  wa$sail*bowl  which 
followed  the  reading  of  the  " Carol.'^  *    "I  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  asking  any  one^s  advice  in  Edinburgh,"  he  wrote 
on  his  return.     "  The  crowd  was  too  enormous,  and  the 
excitement  in  it  much  too  great.    But  my  determination 
is  all  but  taken.    I  must  do  someMng,  or  I  shall  wear  my 
heart  away.    I  can  see  no  better  thing  to  do  that  is  half 
so  hopeful  in  itself,  or  half  so  well  suited  to  my  restless 
state." 

What  is  pointed  at  in  those  last  words  had  been  taken 
as  a  ground  of  objection,  and  thus  he  turned  it  into  an 
argument  the  other  way.  During  all  these  months  many 
sorrowful  misunderstandings  had  continued  in  his  home, 
and  the  relief  sought  from  the  misery  had  but  the  effect 
of.  making  desperate  any  hope  of  a  better  understanding. 
"  It  becomes  necessary,"  he  wrote  at  the  end  of  March, 
"  with  a  view  to  the  arrangements  that  wduld  have  t-o  Ik 
begun  next  month  if  I  decided  on  the  Readings,  to  con- 
sider and  settle  the  question  -of  the  Plunge.    Quite  dismir^'^ 

*  ThS«  reading  was  giv«n  oh  4ftie  9tii  of  A»ril,  1858,  for  tbe  b«u>fil 
^  the  Child's  HospitJ.--ED. 
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from  your  mind  any  reference  whatever  to  present  cir- 
lunstances  at  home.  Notking  can  put  them  right,  nntil 
we  are  all  dead  and  buried  and  risen.  It  is  not,  with  me, 
i  matter  of  will,  or  trial,  or  sufferance,  or  gooi  huw)ur, 
ir  making  the  best  of  it,  or  making  the  worst  of  it,  any 
longer.  It  is  all  despairingly  over*  Have  ulo  lingering 
iiope  of,  or  for,  me  in  this  association.  A  dismal  &il]iire 
lias  to  be  borne,  and  there  an  end.  Will  yo^  thep  try  to 
ihink  of  this  reading  project  (a^  I  do)  apart  from  ^11  per- 
gonal likings  and  dislikings,  and  solely  with  a  yiew  to  its 
jffect  on  that  particular  relation  (personally ,  aifeetionate 
md  like  no  other  ma^^s)  which  subsists  between  me  and 
the  public?  I  want  your  mpst  careful  consideration.  If 
you  would  like,  when  you  have  gone  over  it  in  your  mind, 
to  discuss  the  matter  with  me  and  Arthur  }S«iith  (who 
would  manage  the  whole  of  the  Businessi,  which  I  should 
never  touch) ;  we  will  make  an  appointment.  But  I  ought 
10  add  that  Arthur  Smith  plainly  says,  ^Of  the  immejise 
return  in  money,  I  have  no  doubt.  Of  the  Dash  into  the 
new  position,  however,  I  am  not  so  good  a  judge.'  " 

Mr.  Arthur  Smithy  a  man  possessed  of  ipany  qualities 
that  justified  the  confidepce  Dickens  placed  in  him,  might 
not  have  been  a  good  judge  of  the  "  Dash ''  into  the  new 
position,  but  bo  mm  knew  better  every  disadvantage  in- 
cident to  it,  or  was  less  likely  to  be  disconcerted  by  any* 
His  exact  fitness  to  ijaaiiage  the  scheme  successfully, ,  made 
him  an  unsafe  counsellor  respecting  it.  Within  a  week 
from  this  time  the  reading  for  the  Charity  wa3  to  be  given. 
"  Tliey  have  let,'^  Dickens  wrote  on  the  ,9th  of  Ap?:il,  five 
hundred  stalls  for  the  Hospital  night ;  and  a^  people  come 
'-very  day  for  m.ore,  and  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  make 
more,  they  cannot  be  restrained  at  St.  Martin's  HftU  from 
taking  do.wn  names  for  otlier  Readings.'^  This  .closed  the 
attempt  at  farther  objection.  Exactly  a  fortnight  after  the 
reading  for  the  children's  hospital,  on  Tluirsday  tlie  29th 
April,  came  the  first  public  reading  for  his  own  benefit; 
and  before  the  next  mc«ith  was  over,  this  launch  into  a  new 
life  had  been  followed  by  a  change  in  .his  pld  home. 
Thenceforward  he  and  his  wife  lived  apart 
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XVIII. 

''  This  day/'  he  wrote  on  the  14th  of  March,  1856,  "  ] 
have  paid  the  purchase-money  for  Gadshill  Place.  Aftei 
drawing  the  cheque  (£1790)  I  turned  round  to  g\\e  it 
to  Wills,  and  said,  '  Now  isn't  it  an  extraordinary  thinir— 
look  at  the  Day — Friday !  *  I  have  been  nearly  drawini! 
it  half  a  dozen  times  when  the  lawyers  have  not  been  ready, 
and  here  it  comes  round  upon  a  Friday  as  a  matter  of 
course/''  He  had  no  thought  at  this  time  of  reserviu.:: 
the  place  wholly  for  himself,  or  of  making  it  his  own 
residence  except  at  intervals  of  summer.  He  looked  upon 
it  as  an  investment  only.  "  You  will  hardly  know  Gads- 
hill  again,"  he  wrote  in  January,  1858,  "  I  am  improviiii: 
it  so  much — ^yet  I  have  no  interest  in  the  place."  But  con- 
tinued ownership  brought  increased  liking;  he  took  more 
and  more  interest  in  his  own  improvements,  which  were 
just  the  kind  of  occasional  occupation  and  resource  hi- 
life  most  wanted  in  its  next  seven  or  eight  years ;  and  any 
farther  idea  of  letting  it  he  soon  abandoned  altogether.  It 
only  once  passed  out  of  his  possession  thus,  for  four 
months  in  1859;  in  the  following  year,  on  the  sale  of 
Tavistock  House,  he  transferred  to  it  his  books  and  pic- 
tures and  choicer  furniture;  and  thenceforward,  varied 
only  by  houses  taken  from  time  to  time  for  the  London 
season,  he  made  it  his  permanent  family  abode.  .  .  . 

All  his  improvements  were  not  exclusively  matters  of 
choice;  and  to  illustrate  by  his  letters  what  befell  at  th«' 
beginning  of  his  changes,  will  show  what  attended  them  to 
the  close.  His  earliest  difficulty  was  very  grave.  There  was 
only  one  spring  of  water  for  gentlefolk  and  villagers,  and 
from  some  of  the  houses  or  cottages  it  was  two  miles  away. 
"We  are  still"  (6th  of  July)  "boring  for  water  here,  at 
the  rate  of  two  pounds  per  day  for  wages.  The  men  seem 
to  like  it  very  much,  and  to  be  perfectly  comfortable/' 
Another  of  his  earliest  experiences  (5th  of  September)  wa? 
thus  expressed :  "  Hop-picking  is  going  on,  and  people* 
sleep  in  the  garden,  and  breathe  in  at  the  keyhole  of  tho 
house  door.  I  have  been  amazed,  before  this  year,  by  the 
number  of  miserable  lean  wretches,  hardly  able  to  crawl, 

*  His  "lucky  day. "—Ed. 
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who  go  hop-picking.  I  find  it  is  a  superstition  that  the 
dust  of  the  newly  picked  hop,  falling  freshly  into  the 
throat,  is  a  cure  for  consumption.  So  the  poor  creatures 
drag  themselves  along  the  roads,  and  sleep  under  wet 
hedges,  and  get  cured  soon  and  finally."  Towards  the 
(lose  of  the  same  month  (24th  of  September)  he  wrote: 
*'  Here  are  six  men  perpetually  going  up  and  down  the 
well  (I  know  that  somebody  will  be  killed),  in  the  course 
of  fitting  a  pump;  which  is  quite  a  railway  terminus — ^it  is 
^o  iron,  and  so  big.  The  process  is  much  more  like  put- 
ting Oxford  Street  endwise,  and  laying  gas  along  it,  than 
anything  else.  By  the  time  it  is  finished,  the  cost  of  this 
water  will  be  something  absolutely  frightful.  But  of 
course  it  proportionately  increases  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty, and  that's  my  only  comfort.  .  .  .  The  horse  has  gone 
lame  from  a  sprain,  the  big  dog  has  run  a  tenpenny  nail 
into  one  of  his  hind  feet,  the  bolts  have  all  flown  out  of 
the  basket-carriage,  and  the  gardener  says  all  the  fruit 
trees  want  replacing  with  new  ones."  Another  note  came 
in  three  days.  "I  have  discovered  that  the  seven  miles 
between  Maidstone  and  Eochester  is  one  of  the  most 
lioautiful  walks  in  England.  Five  men  have  been  looking 
attentively  at  the  pump  for  a  week,  and  (I  should  hope) 
may  begin  to  fit  it  in  the  course  of  October.'^ 

Perhaps  there  was  never  a  man  who  changed  places  so 
much  and  habits  so  little.  He  was  always  methodical  and 
rc^lar;  and  passed  his  life  from  day  to  day,  divided  for 
the  most  part  between  working  and  walking,  the  same 
wherever  he  was.  The  only  exception  was  when  special 
or  infrequent  visitors  were  with  him.  When  such  friends 
as  Longfellow  and  his  daughters,  or  Charles  Eliot  Norton 
and  his  wife,  came,  or  when  Mr.  Fields  brought  his  wife 
and  Professor  Lowell's  daughter,  or  when  he  received  other 
Americans  to  whom  he  owed  special  courtesy,  he  would 
compress  into  infinitely  few  days  an  enormous  amount  of 
iifight-seeing  and  country  enjoyment,  castles,  cathedrals, 
and  fortified  lines,  lunches  and  picnics  among  cherry 
orchards  and  hop-gardens,  excursions  to  Canterbury  or 
Maidstone  and  their  beautiful  neighbourhoods,  Druid 
Stone  and  Blue  Bell  Hill.  "  All  the  neighbouring  coun- 
try that  could  be  shown  in  so  short  a  time,"  he  wrote  of 
the  Longfellow  visit,  ^'  they  saw,    I  turned  out  a  couple 
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of  postilioiis  in  the  old  red  jackets  of  the  old  red  royal 
Dover  road  for  our  ride,  and  it  was  like  a  holiday  ride  in 
England  fifty  years  ago."  For  Lord  Lytton  he  did  the 
same,  for. the  Emerson  Tennents,  for  Mr.  Layard  and  Mr. 
Helps,  for  Lady  Molesworth  and  the  Higginses  (Jacob 
Omnium),  and  such  other  less  frequent  visitors. 

Excepting  on  such  particular  occasions,  however,  and 
not  always  even  then,  his  mornings  were  reserved  wholly 
to  himself;  and  he  would  generally  preface  his  morning' 
work  (such  was  his  love  of  order  in  everything  arouud 
him)  by  seeing  that  all  was  in  its  place  in  the  several 
rooms,  visiting  also  the  dogs,  stables,  and  kitchen  garden, 
and  closing,  unless  the  weather  was  very  bad  indeed,  with 
«  turn  or  two  round  the  meadow  before  settling  to  his  desk. 
His  dogs  were  a  great  enjoyment  to  him,  and,  with  his 
high  road  traversed  as  frequently  as  any  in  England  by 
tramps  and  wayfarers  of  a  singularly  undesirable  descrip- 
tion, they  were  also  a  necessity. 


xix. 

Dickens  gave  his  paid  public  readings  successively,  with 
oot  long  intervals,  at  four  several  dates;  in  1868-59,  in 
1861-63,  in  1866--67,  and  in  ISiSB-TO.  The  first  serio^ 
hegan  with  sixteen  nights  at  St.  Martin's  Hall,  the  fii^t 
on  the  29th  of  Aprils  the  last  on  the  22nd  of  July,  185S ; 
and  there  was  afterwards  a  provincial  tour  of  87  readino:>. 
beginning  at  Clifton  on  the  2nd  of  August,  ending  al 
Brighton  on  the  13th  of  November,  and  taking  in  Irelainl 
and  Scotland  as  well  as  the  principal  English  cities:  !<• 
which  were  added,  in  London,  three  Christmas  readinjrt^, 
three  in  January,  with  two  in  the  following  month;  and. 
in  the  provinces  in  the  month  of  October,  fourteen,  begin- 
ning at  Ipswich  and  Norwich,  taking  in  Cambridge  aii«l 
Oxford,  and  closing  with  Birmingham  and  Cheltenham. 
'The  series  had  comprised  altogether  125  readings  when 
It  ended  on  the  27th  of  October,  1859;  and  without  t\w 
touches  of  character  and  interest  afforded  by  his  letter- 
!fvritten  while  thus  employed,  the  picture  of  the  man  wouKl 
not  be  complete* 
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Here  was  one  day's  work  at  the  opening  which  Will  show- 
M>niething  of  the  fatigue  they  involved  even  at  their  out- 
set. "  On  Friday  we  came  from  Shrewsbury  to  Chester ; 
^aw  all  right  for  the  evening ;  and  then  went  to  Liverpool. 
(.'ame  back  from  Liverpool  'and  read  at  Chester.  Left 
Chester  at  11  at  night,  after  the  reading,  and  went  to 
liondon.  Got  to  Tavistock  House  at  5  a.m.  on  Saturdays 
left  it  at  a  quarter  past  10  that  morning,  and  came  down 
here"  (Gadshill :  15th  of  August,  1858). 

The  *' greatest  personal  affection  and  respecf  had 
;Teeted  him  everywhere.  Nothing  could  have  been  ^^  more 
strongly  marked  or  warmly  expressed  '^ ;  and  the  readings 
liad  *^  gone  ^'  quite  wonderfully.  What  in  this  respect  had 
most  impressed  him,  at  the  outset  of  his  adventures,  was 
Exeter.  "I  think  they  were  the  finest  audience  I  Cfver 
read  to;  I  don't  think  I  ever  read  in  some- respects  so  well; 
and  I  never  beheld  anything  like  the  personal  affection 
which  they  poured  out  upon  me  at  the  end.  I  shall  always 
lf>ok  back  upon  it  with  pleasure.^^  He  often  lost  his  voice 
in  these  early  days,  having  still  to  acquire  the  art  of  hus- 
banding it;  and  in  the  trial  to  recover  it  would  again  waste! 
its  power.  "  I  think  I  sang  half  the  Irish  melodies  to 
myself  as  I  walked  about,  to  test  it." 

An  audience  of  two  thousand  three  hundred  people  (the 
larorest  he  had  had)  greeted  him  at  Liverpool  on  his  way 
to  Dublin,  and,  besides  the  tickets  sold,  more  than  two. 
hundred  pounds  in  money  was  taken  at  the  doors.  This 
taxed  his  business  staff  a  little.  "  They  turned  away  hun- 
'Ireds,  sold  all  the  books,  rolled  on  the  ground  of  ray  room 
bee-deep  in  checks,  and  made  a  perfect  pantomime  of 
the  whole  thing."  (20th  of  August.)  He  had  to  repeat 
the  reading  thrice. 

It  was  the  first  time  he  had  seen  Ireland,  and  Dublin 
greatly  surprised  him  by  appearing  to  be  so  much  larger 
and  more  populous  than  he  had  supposed.  He  found  it 
to  have  altogether  an  unexpectedly  thriving  look,  being 
pretty  nigh  as  big,  he  first  thought,  as  Paris;  of  which 
^me  places  in  it,  such  as  the  quays  on  the  river,  reminded 
him.  Half  the  first  day  he  was  there,  he  took  to  explore 
it;  walking  till  tired,  and  then  hiring  a  car.  "Power, 
'Iressed  for  the  character  of  Tedy  the  Tiler,  drove  me:'  in* 
a  suit  of  patches,  and  with  his  hat  uilbrushed  fot  twenty 
years.    Wonderfully  jileasant,  light,  intelligent,  and>  care- 
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less/*  A  letter  to  his  eldest  daughter  makes  humorous 
addition.  "  The  man  who  drove  our  jaunting  ear  yester- 
day hadn^t  a  piece  in  his  coat  as  big  as  a  penny  roll  .  .  . 
but  he  was  remarkably  intelligent  and  agreeable,  vrith 
something  to  say  about  everything.  When  we  got  into 
the  Phoenix  Park,  he  looked  round  him  as  if  it  were  his 
own,  and  said,  ^  That^s  a  Park  sir,  av  ye  plase ! '  I  com- 
plimented it,  and  he  said,  ^  Gintlemen  tills  me  as  they  iv 
bin,  sir,  over  Europe  and  never  see  a  Park  aqualling 
ov  it.  Yander's  the  Vice-regal  Lodge,  sir;  in  thim  two 
corners  lives  the  two  Sicretaries,  wishing  I  was  thiui 
sir.  There's  air  here  sir,  av  yer  plase!  There's  scenery 
here  sir !  There's  mountains  thim  sir !  * "  The  num- 
ber of  common  people  he  saw  in  his  drive,  also  "  riding 
about  in  cars  as  hard  as  they  could  split,"  brought  to 
his  recollection  a  more  distant  scene,  and  but  for  the 
dresses  he  could  have  thought  himself  on  the  Toledo  at 
Naples. 

In  respect  of  the  number  of  his  audience,  and  their  re- 
ception of  him,  Dublin  was  one  of  his  marked  successes. 
He  came  to  have  some  doubt  of  their  capacity  of  receiv- 
ing the  pathetic,  but  of  their  quickness  as  to  the  humorous 
there  could  be  no  question,  any  more  than  of  their  hearti- 
ness. He  wrote  to  his  sister-in-law:  "Every  night  sinco 
I  have  been  in  Ireland,  they  [Irish  girls]  have  beguiled 
my  dresser  out  of  the  bouquet  from  my  coat;  and  yester- 
day morning,  as  I  had  showered  the  leaves  from  my 
geranium  in  reading  ^Little  Dombey,*  they  moimted  the 
platform  after  I  was  gone,  and  picked  them  all  up  as  a 
keepsake."  The  Boots  at  Morrison's  Hotel  expressed  the 
general  feeling  in  a  patriotic  point  of  view.  "He  wa.s 
waiting  for  me  at  the  hotel  door  last  night.  *  Whaat  sart 
of  a  hoose  sur  ? '  he  asked  me.  ^  Capital.'  *  The  Lard  be 
praised  fur  the  'onour  o'  Dooblin !  ^ "  Within  the  hotel,  on 
getting  up  next  morning,  he  had  a  dialogue  with  a  smaller 
resident,  landlord's  son  he  supposed,  a  little  boy  of  the 
ripe  age  of  six,  which  he  presented,  in  his  letter  to  his 
sister-in-law,  as  a  colloquy  between  Old  England  and 
Young  Ireland  inadequately  reported  for  want  of  the 
"  imitation  "  it  required  for  its  full  effect.  "  I  am  sitting 
on  the  sofa,  writing,  and  find  him  sitting  beside  me, 

"  Old  England,    Holloa,  old  chap. 

"  Young  Ireland.    Hal — loo ! 
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"OM  England  (in  his  delightful  way).  What  a  nice 
old  fellow  you  are.    I  am  very  fond  of  little  boys. 

*'  Young  Ireland.    Air,  yes  ?    YeV  right. 

*^  Old  England.    What  do  you  leam,  old  fellow? 

"  Young  Ireland  (very  intent  on  Old  England,  and  al- 
ways childish  except  in  his  brogue).  I  lairn  wureds  of 
three  sillibils — and  wureds  of  two  sillibils — and  wureds  of 
one  sillibil. 

"OZ^  England  (cheerfully).  Get  out,  you  humbug! 
You  learn  only  words  of  one  syllable. 

*^  Young  Ireland  (laughs  heartily).  You  may  say  that 
it  is  mostly  wureds  of  one  sillibil. 

"  Old  England.     Can  you  write  ? 

"  Young  Ireland.    Not  yet.    Things  comes  by  deegrays. 

"  Old  England.    Can  you  cipher  ? 

"  Young  Ireland  (very  quickly).    Whaat^s  that? 

"  Old  England.    Can  you  make  figures  ? 

"  Young  Ireland.  I  can  make  a  nought,  which  is  not 
asy,  being  roond. 

"  Old  England.  I  say,  old  boy  I  Wasn't  it  you  I  saw  on 
Sunday  morning  in  the  hall,  in  a  soldier's  cap?  You 
know! — In  a  soldier's  cap? 

'* Young  Ireland  (cogitating  deeply).  Was  it  a  very 
good  cap  ? 

"  Old  England.    Yes. 

"  Young  Ireland.    Did  it  fit  ankommon  ? 

'' Old  England.    Yes. 

"  Young  Ireland.    Dat  was  me ! " 

The  last  night  in  Dublin  was  an  extraordinary  scene. 
**  You  can  hardly  imagine  it.  All  the  way  from  the  hotel 
To  the  Rotunda  (a  mile),  I  had  to  contend  against  the 
j^treara  of  people  who  were  turned  away.  When  I  got 
there,  they  had  broken  the  glass  in  the  pay-boxes,  and  were 
offering  £5  freely  for  a  stall.  Half  of  my  platform  had 
to  be  taken  down,  and  people  heaped  in  among  the  ruins. 
Vou  never  saw  such  a  scene."  "  Ladies  stood  all  night 
^ith  their  chins  against  my  platform,"  he  wrote  to  his 
daughter.  "  Other  ladies  sat  all  night  upon  my  steps.  We 
turned  away  people  enough  to  make  immense  houses  for  a 
«'cek."  But  he  would  not  return  after  his  other  Irish 
^engagements.  "  I  have  positively  said  No.  The  work  is 
too  hard.  It  is  not  like  doing  it  in  one  easy  room,  and 
always  the  same  room.    With  a  different  place  every  night, 
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and  a  different  audience  with  its  own  peculiarity  every 
night,  it  is  a  tremendous  strain.  ...  I  seem  to  be  alway- 
either  in  a  railway  carriage  or  readings  or  going  to  bed : 
and  1  get  so  knocked  tip  whencYcr  I  have  a  minute  t<» 
remember  it,  that  then  I  go  to  bed  as  a  matter  of  coun?e/' 
Belfast  he  liked  quite  as  much  as  Dublin  in  another  wa> . 
"  A  fine  place  with  a  rough  people ;  everything  looking: 
.  prosperous ;  the  railway  ride  from  Dublin  quite  amazing 
in  the  order,  neatness,  and  cleanness  of  all  you  see;  even 
cottage  looking  as  if  it  had  been  whitewashed  the  day  be- 
fore ;  and  many  with  charming  gardens,  prettily  kept  with 
bright  flowers.'^  The  success,  too,  was  quite  as  great. 
"  Enormous  audiences.  We  turn  away  half  the  town.  1 
think  them  a  better  audience  on  the  whole  than  Dublin : 
and  the  personal  affection  is  something  overwhelming.  1 
wish  you  and  the  dear  girls  ^'  (he  is  writing  to  his  sister- 
in-law)  "could  have  seen  the  people  look  at  me  in  thi- 
street;  or  heard  them  ask  me,  as  I  hurried  to  the  hotel 
after  the  reading  last  night,  to  'do  me  the  honour  tn 
shake  hands  Misther  Dickens  and  God  bless  you  sir;  not 
ounly  for  the  light  you've  been  to  me  this  night,  but  for 
the  light  you've  been  in  mee  house  sir  (and  God  love  yotir 
face !)  this  many  a  year ! '  ^'  He  had  never  seen  men  "  ^r^^ 
in  to  cry  so  undisguisedly,"  as  they  did  at  the  Belfast 
"Dombey"  reading;  "and  as  to  the  Boots  and  Mrs. 
Gamp  it  was  just  one  roar  with  me  and  them.  For  thev 
made  me  laugh  so,  that  sometimes  I  could  not  compose  my 
face  to  go  on."  His  greatest  trial  in  tliis  way,  however,  wa^ 
a  little  later  at  Harrogate — "  the  queerest  place,  with  tin* 
strangest  people  in  it,  leading  the  oddest  lives  of  dancinir. 
newspaper-reading,  and  tables  d'hote  " — where  he  notietMl. 
at  the  same  reading,  embodiments  respectively  of  the  tear> 
and  laughter  to  which  he  has  moved  his  fellow-creature.^ 
so  largely.  "There  tras  one  gentleman  at  the  *  Little 
Dombey'  yesterday  morning"  (he  is  still  writing  to  hi? 
sister-in-law)  "  who  exhibited — or  rather  concealed — the 
profoundest  grief.  After  crying  a  good  deal  without  hid- 
ing it,  he  covered  his  face  with  both  his  hands  and  laid 
it  down  on  the  back  of  the  seat  before  him,  and  really 
shook  with  emotion.  He  was  not  in  mourning,  but  I  sup- 
posed him  to  have  lost  some  child  in  old  time.  .  .  .  There 
was  a  remarkably  good  fellow  too,  of  thirty  or  so,  who 
i<n\m\  something  so  very  ludicrous  in  Toots  that  he  could 
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hot  compose  himself  at  all,  but  laughed  until  he  sat  wiping 
liis  eves  with  his  handkerchief ;  and  whenever  he  felt  Toots 
coramg  again,  he  began  to  laugh  and  wipe  his  eyes  afresh ; 
and  when  Toots  came  once  more,  he  gave  a  kind  of  cry,  as 
if  it  were  too  much  for  him.  It  was  uncommonly  droll, 
and  made  me  laugh  heartily.^* 

At  Harrogate  he  read  twice  on  one  day  (a  Saturday), 
and  had  to  engage  a  epecial  engine  to  take  him  back  that 
night  to  York,  which,  having  reached  at  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  he  had  to  leave,  ^ause  of  Sunday  restrictions 
on  travel,  the  same  morning  at  half-past  four,  to  enable 
him  to  fulfil  a  Monday's  reading  at  Scarborough.  Such 
fatigues  became  matters  of  course;  but  their  effect,  not 
noted  at  the  time,  was  grave.  Here  again  he  was  greatly 
touched  by  the  personal  greeting.  "  I  was  brought  very 
near  to  what  I  sometimes  dream  may  be  my  Fame,''  he 
wrote  to  me  in  October  from  York,  "  when  a  lady  whose 
face  I  had  never  seen  stopped  me  yesterday  in  the  street, 
and  said  to  me,  Mr,  Dickens,  will  you  let  me  touch  the 
hand  that  has  filled  my  house  with  many  friends  f  "  Of  the 
reading  he  adds,  ''1  had  a  most  magnificent  assemblage, 
and  might  have  filled  the  place  for  a  week.  ...  I  think 
the  audience  possessed  of  a  better  knowledge  of  character 
than  any  I  have  seen.  But  I  recollect  Doctor  Belcombe 
to  have  told  me  long  ago  that  they  first  found  out  Charles 
Mathews's  father,  and  to  the  last  understood  him  (he  used 
to  say)  ^  better  than  any  other  people.  •  *  .  The  let  is 
<?normou8  for  next  Saturday  at  Manchester,  stalls  alone 
fonr  hundred  I  I  shall  soon  be  able  to  send  you  the  list  of 
places  to  the  15th  of  November,  the  end.  I  shall  be,  0 
most  heartily  glad,  When  that  time  comes!  But  I  must 
m  that  the  intelligence  and  warmth  of  the  audiences  are 
an  inunense  sustainment)  and  one  that  always  sets  me  up. 
Sometimes  before  I  go  down  to  read  (especially  when  it 
i.^  in  the  day),  I  am  so  oppressed  by  having  to  do  it  that 
1  feel  perfectly  unequal  to  the  task.  But  the  people  lift 
me  out  of  this  directly ;  and  I  find  that  I  have  quite  for- 
gotten everything  but  them  and  the  book,  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour." 
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XX, 

The  Uncommercial  Traveller  papers,  Idfi  two  serial 
stories,  and  his  Christmas  tales,  were  all  the  contributions 
of  any  importance  made  by  Dickens  to  "All  the  Year 
Bound";  but  he  reprinted  in  it,  on  the  completion  of  his 
first  story,  a  short  tale  called  "Hunted  Down,"  written 
for  a  newspaper  in  America  called  the  "  New  York 
Ledger."  Its  principal  claim  to  notice  was  the  price  paid 
for  it.  For  a  story  not  longer  than  half  of  one  of  the 
numbers  of  "  Chuzzlewit "  or  "  Copperfield,"  he  had 
received  a  thousand  pounds.*  It  was  one  of  the  indica- 
tions of  the  eager  desire  which  his  entry  on  the  career  of  a 
public  reader  had  aroused  in  America  to  induce  him  again 
to  visit  that  continent ;  and  at  the  very  time  he  had  this 
magnificent  oflEer  from  the  New  York  journal,  Mr.  Fields 
of  Boston,  who  was  then  on  a  visit  to  Europe,  was  pressing 
him  so  much  to  go  that  his  resolution  was  almost  shaken. 
"  I  am  now,"  he  wrote  to  me  from  Gadshill  on  the  9th  of 
July,  1859,  "  getting  the  '  Tale  of  Two  Cities '  into  that 
state  that  IF  I  should  decide  to  go  to  America  late  in 
September,  I  could  turn  to,  at  any  time,  and  write  on  with 
great  vigour.  Mr.  Fields  has  been  down  here  for  a  day, 
and  with  the  strongest  intensity  urges  that  there  is  no 
drawback,  no  commercial  excitement  or  crisis,  no  political 
agitation;  and  that  so  favourable  an  opportunity,  in  all 
respects,  might  not  occur  again  for  years  and  years.  I 
should  be  one  of  the  most  unhappy  of  men  if  I  were  to 
go,  and  yet  I  cannot  help  being  much  stirred  and  in- 
fluenced by  the  golden  prospect  held  before  me." 

He  yielded  nevertheless  to  other  persuasion,  and  for  that 
time  the  visit  was  not  to  be.  In  six  months  more  the 
Civil  War  began,  and  America  was  closed  to  any  such 
enterprise  for  nearly  five  years. 

*  Eight  years  later  he  wrote  "Holiday  Romance"  for  a  child's 
magazine  published  by  Mr.  Fields,  and  "George  Silverman's  Ex- 
planation — of  the  same  length,  and  for  the  same  price.  There  are 
no  other  such  instances,  I  suppose,  in  the  history  of  literature. 
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XXI. 

"At  Newcastle  [Dickens  writes — second  series  of  read- 
ings, 1861 — ],  against  the  very  heavy  expenses,  I  made 
more  than  a  hundred  guineas  profit.  A  finer  audience 
there  is  not  in  England,  and  I  suppose  them  to  be  a 
specially  earnest  people ;  for,  while  they  can  laugh  till  they 
shake  the  roof,  they  have  a  very  unusual  sympathy  with 
what  is  pathetic  or  passionate.  An  extraordinary  thing 
occurred  on  the  second  night.  The  room  was  tremendously 
crowded  and  my  gas-apparatus  fell  down.  There  was  a 
terrible  wave  among  the  people  for  an  instant,  and .  God 
knows  what  destruction  of  life  a  rush  to  the  stairs  would 
have  caused.  Fortimately  a  lady  in  the  front  of  the  stalk 
ran  out  towards  me,  exactly  in  a  place  where  I  knew  that 
the  whole  hall  could  see  her.  So  I  addressed  her,  laughing, 
and  half -asked  and  half-ordered  her  to  sit  down  again; 
and,  in  a  moment,  it  was  all  over.  But  the  men.  in 
attendance  had  such  a  fearful  sense  of  what  might  have 
happened  (besides  the  real  danger  of  Fire)  that  they 
positively  shook  the  boaidg  I  stood  on,  with  their  trem- 
bling, when  they  came  up  to  put  things  right.  I  am  proud 
to  record  that  the  gas-man's  sentiment,  as  delivered  after- 
wards, was,  ^  The  more  you  want  of  the  master,  the  more 
you'll  find  in  liim.'  With  which  complimentary  homage, 
and  with  the  wind  blowing  so  that  I  can  hardly  hear  myself 
write,  I  conclude." 

Enthusiastic  greeting  awaited  him  in  Edinburgh.  "  We 
had  in  the  hall  exactly  double  what  we  had  on  the  first 
night  last  time.  The  success  of  ^  Copperfield '  was  perfectly 
unexampled.  Four  great  rounds  of  applause. with  a  burst 
of  cheering  at  the  end,  and  every  point  taken  in  the  finest 
manner."  But  this  was  nothing  to  what  befell  on  the 
second  night,  when,  by  some  mistake  of  the  local  agents, 
the  tickets  issued  were  out  of  proportion  to  the  space 
available.*  Writing  from  Glasgow  next  day  (3rd  of  Decem- 
ber) be  described  the  scene.  "  Such  a  pouring  of  hundreds 
into  a  place  already  full  to  the  throat,-  sujsh  indescribable 
confusion,  such  a  rending  and  tearing  of  dresses,  and  yet 
such  a  scene  of  good  humour  on  the  whole,  I  never  saw 
the  faintest  approach  to.  While  I  addressed  the  crowd 
iu  the  roQxo,  G.  addressed  the  crowd  in  the  street.    Fifty 
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frantic  men  got  up  in  all.  parts  of  the  hall  and  addresset] 
me  all  at  once.  Other  fyantic  men  made  speeches  to  th«l 
walls.  The  whole  B.  family  were  borne  in  on  the  top  oi 
a  Wave,  and  landed  with  their  faces  agaitist  the  front  oj 
the  platform.  I  read  with  the  platform  crammed  with 
people.  I  got  them  to  lie  down  upon  it,  and  it  was  lik^l 
some  impossible  tableau  or  gigantic  picnic— one  prett^j 
girl  in  full  dress,  lying  on  her  side  all  night,  holding  ou| 
to  one  of  the  legs  of  my  table!  It  was  the  most  extras 
ordinary  sight.  And  yet^  from  the  moment  I  began  !*«i 
the  moment  of  my  leaving  off,  they  never  missed  a  poiiit.j 
and  they  ended  with  a  burst  of  cheers.  .  .  .  The  ex- 
penditure of  lungs  and  spirits  was  (as  you  may  suppose) 
rather  great;  and  to  sleep  well  was  out  of  the  question.  J 
am  therefore  rather  fagged  to-day;  and  as  the  hall  in 
which  I  read  to-night  is  a  large  one,  I  must  make  my 
letter  a  short  one.  .  .  .  My  people  were  torn  to  ribbon^ 
last  night.  They  have  not  a  hat  among  them — and 
scarcely  a  coat.'* 


XXII. 

Dickens  h^d  begun  his  last  story  [**  Our  Mutual 
Friend"],  and  through  unwonted  troubles,  in  this  [1864] 
and  the  following  year,  he  had  to  fight  his  way.  What 
otherwise  during  its  progress  chiefly  interested  him,  was 
the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Feehter  at  the  Lyceum,  of  which  he 
had  become  the  lessee;  and  Dickens  was  moved  to  this 
quite  as  much  by  generous  sympathy  with  the  difficulties 
of  such  a  position  to  an  artist  who  was  not  an  English- 
man; as  by  genuine  admiration  of  Mr.  Pechter's  acting. 
He  became  his  helper  -  in  disputes,  adviser  on  literarv 
pointgj  referee  in  matters  of  management;  and  for  eorae 
years  no  face  was  more  familiar  than  the  French  come- 
dian's at  Gadshill  or  in  the  office  of  his  joufnal.  But 
theatres  and  their  affairs  are  things  of  a  season,  and  even 
Dickens's  whim  and  humour  will  not  revive  for  us  any 
interest  in  these.  No  bad  example,  however,  of  the  dif- 
flculties  in  which  a  French  actor  may  find  himself  with 
English  playwrights,  will  appear  in  a  few  atnusing  words 
from  one  of  his  letters  about  a  piece  played  at  tht 
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*'  seT*  JTTTPf  uasT*  irr*  Tt^o^ree-  Tr  ^*-  «t-  rnn  l-^-^. 
!'  rt^TTtr  abont     T^bei  I  ~weir  '^^.•'^  tn-  ''•if*'   t^v  r|i>    v^^Jv. 

H'  !.    TIF    PiocH*- '  '—^-  Vi*:-^k*^  '    t    tnr*i>5«7^n    T^.^"i^  ! ' 

'-•  j^  The  CHfatL  r>5  JJ»»'>>.  TT.  X^^^'^oniK^^-  «^>,^SV. 
i':<"-k«fe  Terr  uraifL.  bul  b  -f^r'v^f  *»"i"n.^  r»^  iPnrcv  iri 
F«-t«n2aTT  -pFUT  a  tiroac  mii^t"  ^♦f'~v'^*'«T  V  ^-  t^jtsI  ^  tV  ?>"^r!  ^•'^n^i 
remained  to  t  ^  r»?  tik-  rrTTr-f-..     Thf  V.^"^<^T^r'<v  vm*  Ky^'i 

which  was  ■rteudt^^  It  rrt^ai  >T.f!>'r.Tit.  ^r^^^  ^ '^n"*)^  S?»^V\1 

"xorei*  duriiig  iearr  fa)':»ir->T<->T?i-:>^  ^tjc^  t<^  lV  l^^l  ^o  )^r,i] 
the  fmcT  that  the  iI!Bi*f5f  v»>  T^icTv^ly  Vv^l.  ^^^'Jt  ih<^i  ih-,^ 
^'a-  an  error  is  now  certain;  arid  it  i?5  w<My^  11>A^  jMsMv-^Mt^ 
ihat  if  the  nervous  danger  ant^  di:it\>rl\i^i><v  i\  i^yy]^]^^)  h^A 
'wvn  eorrectlv  appreeiatod  at  tho  tiwo.  its  XH*;?in>nv>  }\\\^\h{ 
have  been  of  priceless  vahie  to  Diokot>s,  1^^!\^|N)m1\.  h^^ 
iievcT  thought  of  husUandinsr  his  st^i^jjth  ^AtH^)\<  \\sy  ll^o 
purpose  of  making  fresh  demands  upon  it. 


XXIII. 

The  temptation  of  offcM'H  from  AuMM'Icrt  Imil  «i/Mlti 
Wn  presented  to  him  ho  HiYoini;\y,  iiiid  III  win  li  iitihi-l'V 
connection    with    immediate    fiirnily    I'liiliMti    IhumUnUii* 
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excess  of  expenditure  even  beyond  the  income  he  wa 
making,  that  he  was  fain  to  write  to  his  sister-in-la^:^ 
^*  I  begin  to  feel  myself  drawn  towards  America  as  Darna; 
in  the  ^  Tale  of  Two  Cities '  was  attracted  to  Paris.  It  i 
my  Loadstone  Rock/^  Too  surely  it  was  to  be  so;  ann' 
Dickens  was  not  to  be  saved  from  the  consequence  of 
yielding  to  the  temptation,  by  any  such  sacrifice  as  had 
rescued  Damay. 

"It  is  curious"   (20th  May,  1867)  "that  yon  should 
touch  the  American  subject,  because  I  must  confess  that 
my  mind  is  in  a  mo.^t  disturbed  state  about  it.    That  tli*' 
people  there  have  set  themselves  on  having  the  readings, 
there  is  no  question.     Every  mail  brings  me  proposals, 
and  the  number  of  Americans  at  St.  James's  Hall  ha> 
been  surprising.     A  certain  Mr.  Grau,  who  took  Ristori 
out,  and  is  highly  responsible,  wrote  to  me  by  the  last  mail 
(for  the  second  time)  saying  that  if  I  would  give  him  a 
word  of  encouragement  he  would  come  over  immediately 
and  arrange  on  the  boldest  terms  for  any  number  I  choice, 
and  would  deposit  a  large  sum  of  money  at  Coutts's.    Mr. 
Fields  writes  to  me  on  behalf  of  a  committee  of  privatr 
gentlemen  at  Boston  who  wished  for  the  credit  of  getting 
me  out,  who  desired  to  hear  the  readings  and  did  not  want 
profit,  and  would  put  down  as  a  guarantee  £10,000 — ^also 
to  be  banked  here.    Every  American  speculator  who  come? 
to  London  repairs  straight  to  Dolby,*  with  similar  pro- 
posals.^'     Upon  the  mere  question  of  these  various  offers 
he  had.  little  difficulty  in  making  up  his  mind.    If  he  went 
at  all,  he  would  go  on  his  own  account,  making  no  compact 
with  any  one.    ^Tiether  he  should  go  at  all,  was  what  ho 
had  to  determine. 

One  way  at  last  seemed  to  open  by  which  it  was  possible 
to  get  at  some  settled  opinion.  "  Dolby  sails  for  America  " 
(2nd  of  July)  "on  Saturday  the  3rd  of '  August.  It  i> 
impossible  to  come  to  any  reasonable  conclusion,  without 
sending  eyes  and  ears  on  the  actual  ground.  He  will 
take  out  my  MS.  for  the  ^  Children's  Magazine.'  I  hope 
it  is  droll,  and  very  childlike ;  though  the  joke  is  a  grown- 
up one  besides.  You  must  try  to  like  the  pirate  story. 
for  I  am  very  fond  of  it."  The  allusion  is  to  his  pleasant 
"  Holiday  Romance  "  which  he  had  written  for  Mr.  Fields. 

Hardly  had   Mr.   Dolby   gone   when   there   came  that 
*  Mr.  Georj^e  Dolby  was  now  Dickens's  manager. — Ed. 


J 
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vhich  should  have  availed  to. dissuade,  far  more  thaja  any 
of  the  arguments  which  continued  to  express  my  objection 
TO  the  enterprise.    "  I  am  laid  up/'  he  wrote  on  the  6th 
•»f  August,  "  with  another  attack  in  my  foot,  and  was  on 
the  sofa  all  last  night  in  tortures.    I  cannot  bear  to  have 
»he  fomentations  taken  off  for  a  moment.     I  was  so  ill 
with  it  on  Sunday,  and  it  looked  so  fierce,  that  I  came  up 
to  Henry  Thompson.    He  has  gone  into  the  case  heartily, 
and  says  that  there  is  no  doubt  the  complaint  originates 
iu  the  action  of  the  shoe,  in  walking,  on  an  enlargement 
m  the   nature  of  a  bunion.     Erysipelas  has  supervened 
upon  the  injury;  and  the  object  is  to  avoid  a  gathering,' 
and  to  stay  the  erysipelas  where  it  is.    Meantime  I  am  on 
iny  back,  and  chafing.  ...  I  dida't  improve  my  foot  by 
going  down  to  Liverpool  to  see  Dolby  off,  but  I  have  little 
doubt  of  its  yielding  to  treatment,  and  repose.'^     A  few 
days  later  he  was  chafing  still;  the  accomplished  surgeon 
he  consulted  having  dropped  other  hints  that  somewhat 
troubled  him.     "  I  could  not  walk  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to- 
night for  £500.    I  make  out  so  many  reasons  against  sup- 
posing it  to  be  gouty  that  I  really  do  not  think  it  is." 

So  momentous  in  my  judgment  were  ihe  consequences 
of-  the  American  journey  to  him  that  it  seemed  right  to 
preface  thus  much  of  the  inducements  and  temptations 
that  led  to  it.  My  own  part  in  the  discussion  was  that  of 
•steady  dissuasion  throughout:  though  this  might  perhaps! 
have  been  less  persistent  if  I  could  have  reconciled  myself 
to  the  belief,  which  I  never  at  any  time  did,  that  public 
readings  were  a  worthy  employment  for  a  man  of  his 
??enius.  But  it  had  by  this  time  become  clear  to  me  that 
nothing  could-  stay  the  enterprise.  .  The  result  of  Mr. 
Dolby's  visit  to  America — drawn  up  by  Dickens  himself 
in  a  paper  possessing  still  the  interest  of  having  given  to 
the  readings  when  he  crossed  the  Atlantic  much  of  the 
form  they  then  assumed  * — reached  me  when  I  was  stay- 

♦  This  renders  it  worth  preservation  in  a  note.    He  called  it 

"the  case  in  a  nutshell. 

"  1.  I  think  it  may  be  taken  as  proved,  that  general  enthusiasm 
and  excitement  are  awakened  in  America  on  the  subject  of  the 
Readings,  and  that  the  people  are  prepared  to  pre  me  a  ^reat  re- 
ception. The  'New  York  Herald,*  indeed,  is  of  opinion  that 
'uickens  must  apologise  first';  and  where  a  'New  York  Hwald'  is 
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ing  at  Ross;  and  upon  it  was  founded  my  last  argumel 
against  the  scheme.  This  he  received  in  London  on  tF 
28th  of  September,  on  which  day  he  thus  wrote  to 

posaible,  anything  is  possible*     But  the  prevailing  tonei  both  of  tj 
press  and  of  people  of  all  conditions,  is  highly  favourable.     I  ha^ 
an  opinion  myself  that  the  Irish  element  in  New  York  is  dangerou 
for  the  reason  that  the**  Fenians  would  be  glad  to  damage  a 
spicuous  Englishman.    This  is  merely  an  opinion  of  my  own. 

•*2.  All  our  ori^al  calculations  were  based  on  100  Rea 

But  an  unexpected  result  of  careful  enquiry  on  the  spot,  is  the  < 
covery  that  the  month  of  May  is  generally  considered  (in  the  lar 
cities)  bad  for  such  a  purpose.  Admitting  that  what  governs  i 
ordinary  case  in  this  wise,  governs  mine,  this  reduces  the  Keadin, 
to  80,  and  consequently  at  a  blow  mak^  a  reduction  of  20  per  C€ii 
in  the  means  of  making  money  within  the  half  year — unless 
objection  should  not  apply  in  my  exceptional  instance. 

^'3.  I  dismiss  the  consideration  that  the  great  towns  of  Americftl 
could  not  possibly  be  exhausted — or  even  visited — ^within  sixl 
months,  and  that  a  large  harvest  would  be  left  unreaped.  Because  1 1 
hold  a  second  series  of  Readings  in  America  is  to  oe  set  down  aci 
out  of  the  question:  whether  regarded  as  involving  two  more  voyages 
across  the  Atlantic,  or  a  vacation  of  five  months  in  Canada. 

"4.  The  narrowed  calculation  we  have  made,  is  this:  What  is  the 
largest  amount  of  clear  profit  derivable  under  the  most  advantageous 
circumstances  possible,  as  to  their  public  reception,  from  80  read- 
ings and  no  more?  In  making  this  calculation,  the  expenses  have 
b^n  throughout  taken  on  the  New  York  scale — ^which  is  the  dearest; 
as  much  as  20  per  cent,  has  been  deducted  for  management,  includ- 
ing Mr.  Dolby's  commission;  and  no  credit  has  been  taken  for  any 
extra  payment  on  reserved  seats,  though  a  good  deal  of  money  is 
confidently  expected  from  this  source.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  four  Readings  (and  a  fraction  over)  are  supposed 
to  take  place  every  week,  and  that  the  estimate  of  reo^pte  ia  based 
on  the  assumption  that  the  audiences  are,  on  all  occasions,  as  large 
as  the  rooms  will  reasonably  hold. 

"5.  So  considering  80  Readings,  we  bring  out  the  nett  profit  of 
that  number,  remainmg  to  me  after  payment  of  all  charges  whatever, 
as  £15,500. 

"6.  But  it  yet  remains  to  be  nested  that  the  calculation  assumes 
New  York  City,  and  the  State  of  New  York,  to  be  good  for  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  80  Readings;  and  that  the  calculation  also 
assumes  the  necessary  travelling  not  to  extend  beyond  Boston  and 
adjacent  places,  New  York  City  and  adjacent  places,  Philadelphia, 
Washington,  and  Baltimore,  But,  if  the  calculation  should  prove 
too  sanguine  on  this  head,  and  if  these  places  should  not  be  good  for 
so  many  Readings,  then  it  may  prove  impracticable  to  get  through 
80  within  the  time:  by  reason  of  other  places  that  would  come  into 
the  list,  lying  wide  asimder,  and  necessitating  long  and  fatiguing 
journeys. 

"7.  The  loss  consequent  on  the  conversion  of  paper  money  into 
gold  (with  gold  at  the  present  ruling  premium)  is  allowed  for  in  the 
calculation.     It  ooimts  seven  dollars  in  the  pound." 
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eldest  daughter :  "  As  I  telegraphed  after  I  saw  you,  I  am 
off  to  Eoss  to  consult  mth.  Mr.  Forster  and  Dolby  to- 
gether. You  shall  hear,  either  on  Monday,  or  by  Monday's 
post  from  London,  how  I  decide  finally/*  The  resxilt  he 
wrote  to  her  three  days  later :  "  You  will  have  had  my 
telegram  that  I  go  to  America.  After  a  long  discussion 
with  Forster,  and  consideration  of  what  is  to  be  said  on 
f)oth  sides,  I  have  decided  to  go  through  with  it.  We  have 
telegraphed  *  Yes '  to  Boston.'*  Seven  days  later  he  wrote 
to  me :  "  The  Scotia  being  full,  I  do  not  sail  until  lord 
mayor's  day;  for  which  glorious  anniversary  I  have  en*- 
gaged  an  officer's  cabin  on  deck  in  the  Cuba.  I  am  not  in 
very  brilliant  spirits  at  the  prc^pect  before  me,  and  am 
deeply  sensible  of  your  motive  and  reasons  for  the  line 
you  have  taken ;  but  I  am  not  in  the  least  shaken  in  the 
conviction  that  I  could  never  quite  have  giveu  up  the 
idea." 

The  remaining  time  was  givon  to  preparations;  on  the 
2nd  of  November  there  was .  a  Farewell  Banquet  in  the 
Freemasons'  Hall  over  which  Lord  Lytto^i  presided;  and 
on  the  9th  Dickens  sailed  for  Boston. 


XXIV. 

On  the  night  of  Tuesday  the  19th  of  November,  1867> 
lie  arrived  at  Boston,  where  he  took  up  his  residence  at 
tlie  Parker  House  hotel ;  and  his  first  letter  (21st)  stated 
that  the  tickets  for  tlie  first  four  readings,  all  to  that  time 
i<sncd,  had  been  sold  immediately  on  their  becoming  sa  c 
aljle.  "  An  immense  train  of  people  waited  in  the  freezin  ^ 
>trect  for  twelve  hours,  and  passed  into  the  office  in  the:: 
tura8,  as  at  a  French  theatre.  The  receipts  already  taken 
for  these  nights  exceed  our  calculation  by  more  than 
£250/*  Up  to  the  last  moment,  he  had  not  been  able  to 
clear  off  wholly,  a  shade  of  misgiving  that  some  of  the  old 
prudges  might  make  themselves  felt;  but  from  the  instant 
of  his  setting  foot  in  Boston  not  a  vestige  of  such  fear 
remained.  The  greeting  was  to  the  full  as  extraordinary 
i^  that  of  twenty-five  years  before,  and  was  given,  now, 
as  then,  to  the  man  who  had  made  himself  the  most 
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]»()}) iilar  writer  in  the  count^3^  His  novels  and  tales  ^ 
crowding  the  shelves  of  all  the  dealers  in  books  in  all 
cities  of  the  Union.  In  every  house,  in  every  car,  on  e 
steamboat,  in  every  theatre  of  America,  the  characters, 
fancies,  the  phraseology  of  Dickens  were  become  fam: 
beyond  those  of  any  other  writer  of  books.  ^^  Even 
England,^^  said  one  of  the  New  York  journals,  ^^  T>ich 
\s  less  known  than  here;  and  of  the  millions  here  i 
treasure  every  word  he  has  written,  there  are  tens 
thousands  who  would  make  a  large  sacrifice  to  see  £ 
hear  the  man  who  has  made  happy  so  many  hours.  Wh 
ever  sensitiveness  there  once  was  to  adverse  or  sneeri 
criticism,  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  the  pi 
found  significance  of  a  great  war,  have  modified  or  r 
moved."  The  point  was  more  pithily,  and  as  truly,  pi 
by  Mr.  Horace  Greeley  in  the  "  Tribune."  "  The  fam 
as  a  novelist  which  Mr.  Dickens  had  already  created  i, 
America,  and  which,  at  the  best,  has  never  yielded  hin 
anything  particularly  munificent  or  substantial,  is  becomf 
his  capital  stock  in  the  present  enterprise." 

The    first    reading   was    appointed    for   the   second  of 
December,  and  in  the  interval  he  saw  some  old  tnen& 
nnd  iriiide  i^oini^  w^w  ones.*     Boston  lu'  wa=i  fond  of  eoii/- 
paring  to  Ivlinliurfrh  a^  Edinl>urgh  was  in  the  days  wljat 
several  dear  frieiuls^  of  his  own  still  lived  there.    Twentj- 

*  Among  these  I  think  he  was  most  delighted  with  the  grmt  natu- 
ralist and  philosopher  ^  Agassi  2 ,     ' '  Agii=isi/,  who  iimrried  the  \mt  M?f. 
FeltoD-3  sistert  is  not  only  one  of  the  moat  accaiiipli^hed  but  tk 
most  nsitural  uml  joviai  i>f  nien/'     Again  he  ^nyAi  "I cannot  tel/ vju' 
how  pleasefl  I  w:j^  by  Agassiz,  a  nioKt  ehamiinf  M\ow,  OF  hm  ! 
have  regrettcxi  hia  settht.^ion  far  a  while  by  r^nBon  o(  hk  rtJOtkr  • 
dc:ith."     A  vidiit'd  corret^pondent,  Mr,  C  rant  Wilson p  seiKfo  n>f  J 
list  of  f:i,mo\is  Aniericans  who  jEjreet^d  Diekens  at  his  Brsi  \wi,  i""' 
in  ti:ie  intervid  hud  p.ist^ed  awuy,     'Mt  i^  tnelanclrolv  to  wutmph^f 
the  large  Donubcr  of  Aiiierican  authors  -nho  hnd.  Between  me  m 
•tnd  second  visits  of  Mr.  Dicl^ens,  gone  hence,  to  h^  mtmreitpfj 
The  sturdy  Cooppr,  the  gentle  Irving,  his  friend  arid  kmnmn  F»m 
j>ig,   Prescott  the  hi^^torinn   and   Percival  the  po&t,  the  eo^'^J*^ 
XOvf^rett.  Niithaniel  Hawthonie,  Edgar  A.  Poe,  K.  P-  J^/j'^^'  ^f 
^^^nial  Halleck,  niid  mimy  lesser  lights,  inclydiar  ™'  f^^  >  Jj 
^eo.  P.  Morris,  had  diefl  during  the  quarter  of  a  ceotuijWfltwflpj* 
j^^^tivecn  Diekens*s  vmia  to  this  eountr^^  knm^  new  gfnmti*>^ 
^^€  writers  to  extend  thfi  hand  of  frif^ndship  to  him  oa  M  a^^'W' 
^^miu^/'— Let  me  ndd  to  this  that  Die  ken*  w&s  ;  eJised,  itt  Wj» 
---^  visit,  to  see  his  old  ^(Hrchiry  whti  hnd  imnm  «o  sgH'cJiW/ 
through  bia  first  tour  of  triumph 
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five  years  had  changed  much  in  the  American  city ;  some 
geaial  faces  were  gone,  and  on  ground  which  he  had  left 
a  swamp  he  f  o»nd  now  the  most  princely  streets ;  but  there 
was  no  abatement  of  the  old  warmth  of  kindness,  and,  with 
every  attention  and  consideration  shown  to  him,  there  was 
no  intrusion.  He  was  not  at  first  completely  conscious  of 
the  change  in  this  respect,  or  of  the  prodigious  increase  in 
the  size  of  Boston.  But  the  latter  grew  upon  him  from 
<liiy  to  day,  and  then  there  was  impressed  along  with  it  a 
•••mtrast  to  which  it  was  difficult  to  reconcile  himself. 
Nothing  enchanted  him  so  much  as  what  he  again  saw 
'•r  the  delightful  domestic  life  of  Cambridge,  simple,  self- 
ic.-pectful,  cordial,  and  affectionate;  and  it  seemed  im- 
possible to  believe  that  within  half  an  bourns  distance  of 
it  should  be  found  what  might  at  any  time  be  witnessed 
in  such  hotels  as  that  which  he  was  staying  at :  crowds  of 
Mvaggerers^  loafers,  bar-loungers,  and  dram-drinkers,  that 
-'t'^med  to  be  making  up,  from  day  to  day,  not  the  least 
i.n]K)rtant  part  of  the  human  life  of  the  city.  But  no 
irreat  mercantile  resort  in  the  States,  such  as  Boston  had 
HOW  become,  could  be  without  that  drawback;  and  fortu- 
nate should  we  accoimt  any  place  to  be,  though  even  so 
plague-afflicted,  that  has  yet  so  near  it  the  healthier  in- 
lluence  of  the  other  life  which  our  older  world  has  well- 
nigh  lost  altogether. 

"The  city  has  increased  prodigiously  in  twenty-five 
years,"  he  wrote  to  his  daughter  Mary.  ^^  It  has  grown 
more  mercantile.  It  is  like  Leeds  mixed  with  Preston, 
'>n\(\  flavoured  with  New  Brighton.  Only,  instead  of 
"iiioke  and  fog,  there  is  an  exquisitely  bright  light  air.^' 
'  Cambridge  is  exactly  as  I  left  it,"  he  wrote  to  me. 
"  Ho^iton  more  mercantile,  and  much  larger.  The  hotel 
I  formerly  stayed  at,  and  thought  a  very  big  one,  is  now 
rt'^arded  as  a  very  small  affair.  I  do  not  yet  notice — but 
a  day,  you  know,  is  not  a  long  time  for  observation  I — any 
i^arked  change  in  character  or  habits.  In  this  immense 
'lotd  I  live  very  high  up,  and  have  a  hot  and  cold  bath  in 
!ny  bedroom,  with  other  comforts  not  in  existence  in  my 
''ormer  day.    The  cost  of  living  is  enormous." 

On  Monday  the  second  of  December  he  read  for  the 
'ir^t  time  in  Boston,  his  subjects  being  the  "  Carol "  and 
ilie  **  Trial  from  Pickwick  " ;  and  his  reception,  from  an 
audience  than  which  perhaji!^  none  more  remarkable  could 
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have  been  brought  together,  went  beyond  all  expectations 
formed.  "It  is  really  impossible/^  he  wrote  to  me  next 
morning,  "to  exaggerate  the  magnificence  of  the  reception 
or  the  effect  of  the  reading.  The  whole  city  will  talk  of 
nothing  else  and  hear  of  nothing  else  to-day.  Every  ticket 
for  those  announced  here,  and  in  New  York,  is  sold.  All 
are  sold  at  the  highest  price,  for  which  in  our  calculation 
we  made  no  allowance ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  keep  out 
speculators  who  immediately  sell  at  a  premium.  At  the 
decreased  rate  of  money  even,  we  had  above  £450  Englij?h 
in  the  house  last  night ;  and  the  New  York  hall  holds  500 
people  more.  Everything  looks  brilliant  beyond  the  most 
sanguine  hopes,  and  I  was  quite  as  cool  last  night  as 
though  I  were  reading  at  Chatham."  The  next  night  he 
read  again ;  and  also  on  Thursday  and  Friday ;  on  Wednes- 
day he  had  rested;  and  on  Saturday  he  travelled  to  New 
York. 

lie  had  written,  the  day  before  he  left,  that  he  was 
making  a  clear  profit  of  thirteen  hundred  pounds  Enghsh 
a  week,  even  allowing  seven  dollars  to  the  pound;  but 
words  were  added  having  no  good  omen  in  them,  that  the 
weather  was  taking  a  turn  of  even  unusual  severity,  and 
that  he  found  the  climate,  in  the  suddenness  of  its  changes, 
"  and  the  wide  leaps  they  take,"  excessively  trying.  "  The 
work  is  of  course  rather  trying  too ;  but  the  sound  position 
that  everything  must  be  subservient  to  it  enables  me  to 
keep  aloof  from  invitations.  To-morrow,"  ran  the  close 
of  the  letter,  "  we  move  to  New  York.  We  cannot  beat  the 
speculators  in  our  tickets.  We  sell  no  more  than  six  to 
any  one  person  for  the  course  of  four  readings;  but  these 
speculators,  who  sell  at  greatly  increased  prices  and  make 
large  profits,  will  employ  any  number  of  men  to  buy.  One  of 
the  chief  of  them — now  living  in  this  house,  in  order  that 
he  may  move  as  we  move ! — can  put  on  fifty  people  in  any 
place  we  go  to ;  and  thus  he  gets  300  tickets  into  his  own 
hands."  Almost  while  Dickens  was  writing  these  words  an 
eye-witness  was  describing  to  a  Philadelphia  paper  the  sale 
of  the  New  York  tickets.  The  pay  place  was  to  open  at 
nine  on  a  Wednesday  morning,  and  at  midnight  of  Tues- 
day a  long  line  of  speculators  were  assembled  in  queue; 
at  two  in  the  morning  a  few  honest  buyers  had  begun  to 
arrive;  at  five  there  were,  of  all  classes,  two  lines  of  not 

ss  than  800  each;  at  eight  there  were  at  leai?t  5000 
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persons  in  the  two  lineB ;  at  nine  each  line  was  more  than 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  neither  became 
sensibly  shorter  during  the  whole  morning.  "  The  tickets 
for  the  course  were  all  sold  before  noon.  Members  of 
families  relieved  each  other  in  the  queues;  waiters  flew 
across  the  streets  and  squares  from  the  neighbouring 
restaurant,  to  serve  parties  who  were  taking  their  break- 
fast in  the  open  December  air;  while  excited  men  offered 
five  and  ten  dollars  for  the  mere  permission  to  exchange 
places  with  other  persons  standing  nearer  the  head  of  the 
line ! " 

The  effect  of  the  reading  in  New  York  corresponded 
with    this    marvellous    preparation,    and-   Dickens    char- 
acterised his  audience  as  an  unexpected  support  to  him; 
in  its  appreciation  quick  and  unfailing,  and  highly  demon- 
strative in  its  satisfaqtions.     On  the  11th  of  December  he 
wrote  to  his  daughter :  "  Amazing  Buccess.     A  very  fine 
audience,  far  better  than  at  Boston.    '  Carol '  and  ^  Trial ' 
on  first  night,  great :  still  greater,  ^  Copperfield '  and  ^  Bob 
Saw}'er '  on  second.    For  the  tickets  of  the  four,  readings 
of  next  week  there  were,  at  nine  o^clock  this  morning, 
3000  people  in  waiting,,  and  they  had  begun  to  assemble  in 
the  bitter  cold  as  early  a$  two  o'clock  in  the  morning." 
To  myself  he  wrote  on  the  15th,  adding  touches  to  the 
curious  picture.     "  Dolby  has  got  into  trouble  about  the 
manner  of  issuing  the  tickets  for  next  week's  series.    He 
cannot  get  four  thousand  people  into  a  room  holding  only 
two  thousand,  he  cannot  induce  people  to  pay  at  the 
ordinary  price  for  themselves  instead  of  giving  thrice  as 
much  to  speculators,  and  he  is  attacked  in  all  directions. 
...  I  don't  much  like  my  hall,   for  it  has  two  large 
balconies  far  removed  from  the  platf (>rm ;  but  no  one  ever 
waylays  me  as  I  go  into  it  or  come  out  of  it,  and  it  is 
kept  as  rigidly  quiet  as  the  Frangais  at  a  rehearsal.    We 
have  not  yet  had  in  it  less  than  £430  per  night,  allowing 
for  the  depreciated  currency !     I  send  £3000  to  England 
by  this  packet.    From  all  parts  of  the  States,  applications 
and  offers  continually  come  in.     We  go  to  Boston  iiext 
Saturday  for  two  more  readings,  and  come  back  here  on 
Christmas  Day  for  four  more.    I  am  not  yet  bound  to  go 
elsewhere,  except  three  times,  each  time  for  two  nights,  to 
Philadelphia;   thinking  it   wisest   to   keep   free   for   the 
largest  places.    I  have  hsid  an  action  brought  against  me 
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by  a  man  who  considered  himself  injured  (and  really  may 
have  been)  in  the  matter  of  his  tickets.  Personal  service 
being  necessary,  I  was  politely  waited  on  by  a  marshal  for 
that  purpose;  whom  I  received  with  the  greatest  courtesy, 
apparently  very  much  to  his  amazement.  The  action  wa< 
handsomely  withdrawn  next  day,  and  the  plaintiff  pai<l 
his  own  costs.  .  .  .  Dolby  hopes  you  are  satisfied  with  tlie 
figures  so  far ;  the  profit  each  night  exceeding  the  estimalod 
profit  by  £130  odd.  He  is  anxious  I  should  also  tell  you 
that  he  is  the  most  unpopular  and  best-abused  man  in 
America.'^ 

"  The  railways  are  truly  alarming.  Much  worse  (be- 
cause more  worn  I  suppose)  than  when  I  was  here  before. 
We  were  beaten  about  yesterday,  as  if  we  had  been  aboard 
the  Cuba.  Two  rivers  have  to  be  crossed,  and  each  tiiiK' 
the  whole  train  is  banged  aboard  a  big  steamer.  The 
steamer  rises  and  falls  with  the  river,  which  the  railroad 
don^t  do;  and  the  train  is  either  banged  uphill  or  bangoil 
downhill.  In  coming  off  the  steamer  at  one  of  those 
crossings  yesterday,  we  were  banged  up  such  a  height  that 
the  rope  broke,  and  one  carriage  rushed  back  with  a  run 
downhill  into  the  boat  again.  I  whisked  out  in  a  moment, 
and  two  or  three  others  after  me ;  but  nobody  else  seemed 
to  care  about  it.  The  treatment  of  the  luggage  is  perfectly 
outrageous.  Nearly  every  case  I  have  is  already  broken. 
When  we  started  from  Boston  yesterday,  I  beheld,  to  my 
unspeakable  amazement,  Scott,  my  dresser,  leaning  a 
flushed  countenance  against  the  wall  of  the  car,  and  weep- 
ing bitterly.  It  was  over  my  smashed  writing-desk.  Yet 
the  arrangements  for  luggage  are  excellent  if  the  porters 
would  not  be  beyond  description  reckless. 

"  The  halls  are  excellent.  Imagine  one  holding  two 
thousand  people,  seated  with  exact  equality  for  every  one 
of  them,  and  every  one  seated  separately.  I  have  nowhere, 
at  home  or  abroad,  seen  so  fine  a  police  as  the  police  of 
New  York;  and  their  bearing  in  the  streets  is  above  all 
praise.  On  the  other  hand,  the  laws  for  regulation  of 
public  vehicles,  clearing  of  streets,  and  removal  of  obstruc- 
tions, are  wildly  outraged  by  the  people  for  whose  benefit 
they  are  intended.  Yet  there  is  undoubtedly  ImprovemeDt 
in  every  direction,  and  I  am  taking  time  to  make  up  my 
mind  on  ^things  in  general.    Let  m«  add  that  I  IiAve  beea 
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tempted  out  at  three  in  the  morning  to  visit  one  of  the 
large  police  station-houses^  and  was  so  fascinated  by  the 
study  of  a  horrible  photograph-book  of  thieves'  portraits 
that  I  couldn't  shut  it  up." 

"  A  good  specimen  of  the  sort  of  newspaper  you  and  I 
know  something  of,  came  out  in  Boston  here  this  morning. 
The  editor  had  applied  for  our  advertisements,  saying  that 
*it  was  at  Mr.  D.'s  disposal  for  paragraphs.'  The  adver- 
tisements were  not  sent;  Dolby  did  not  enrich  its  columns 
paragraphically ;  and  among  its  news  to-day  is  the  item 
that  *  this  chap  calling  himself  Dolby  got  drunk  down 
town  last  night,  and  was  taken  to  the  police  station  for 
fighting  an  Irishman  I  *  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  don't 
liud  anybody  to  be  much  shocked  by  this  liveliness."  It  is 
n^'lit  to  add  what  was  said  to  me  a  few  days  later.    "  The 

Tribune'  is  an  excellent  paper.  Horace  Greeley  is  editor 
in  chief,  and  a  considerable  shareholder  too.  All  the 
People  connected  with  it  whom  I  have  seen  are  of  the  best 
'  !a.s3.  It  is  also  a  very  fine  property — but  here  the  '  New 
Vork  Herald'  beats  it  hollow,  hollow,  hollow  I  Another 
aMe  and  well-edited  paper  is  the  '  Now  York  Times.'  A 
'nost  respectable  journal  too  is  Bryant's  ^  Evening  Post,' 
^-xcellently  written.  There  is  generally  a  much  more 
lesponsible  and  respectable  tone  tlian  prevailed  formerly, 
hf>wever  small  may  be  the  literary  merit,  among  pajjers 
pointed  out  to  me  as  of  large  circulation.  In  much  of  the 
writing  there  is  certainly  improvement,  but  it  might  be 
more  widely  spread." 

An  incident  at  Boston  should  have  mention.  In  the 
interval  since  he  was  first  in  America,  the  Harvard  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry.  Dr.  Webster,  whom  he  had  at  that 
visit  met  among  the  honoured  men  who  held  chairs  in 
their  Cambridge  University,  had  been  hanged  for  the 
murder,  committed  in  his  laboratory  in  the  college,  of  a 
friend  who  had  lent  him  money,  portions  of  whose  body 
lay  concealed  under  the  lid  of  the  lecture-room  table  where 
the  murderer  continued  to  meet  his  students.  "  Being  in 
Cambridge,"  Dickens  wrote  to  Lord  Lytton,  *"'  1  thought 
I  would  go  over  the  Medical  School,  and  see  tlie  exact 
lt>ulities  where  Professor  VVebvster  did  that  amazing  nmr- 
J»T,  and  worked  so  hard  to  rid  hinivself  of  the  body  of  the 
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murdered  man.  (I  find  there  is  of  course  no  rational 
doubt  that  the  Professor  was  always  a  secretly  cruel  man.) 
They  were  horribly  grim,  private,  cold,  and  quiet;  the 
identical  furnace  smelling  fearfully  (some  anatomical 
broth  in  it  I  suppose)  as  if  the  body  were  still  there;  jars 
of  pieces  of  sour  mortality  standing  about,  like  the  forty 
robbers  in  ^  Ali  Baba  ^  after  being  scalded  to  death ;  and 
bodies  near  us  ready  to  be  carried  in  to  next  morning's 
lecture.  At  the  house  where  I  afterwards  dined  I  heard 
an  amazing  and  fearful  story;  told  by  one  who  had  been 
at  a  dinner-party  of  ten  or  a  dozen,  at  Webster's,  less  tliaii 
a  year  before  the  murder.  They  began  rather  uncomfort- 
ably, in  consequence  of  one  of  the  guests  (the  victim  of 
an  instinctive  antipathy)  statting  up  ^vith  the  sweat 
pouring  down  his  face,  and  crying  out,  '  0  Heaven ! 
There^s  a  cat  somewhere  in  the  room ! '  The  cat  was 
found  and  ejected,  but  they  didn't  get  on  very  well.  Left 
with  their  wine,  they  were  getting  on  a  little  better;  when 
Webster  suddenly  told  the  servants  to  turn  the  gas  off  and 
bring  in  that  bowl  of  burning  minerals  which  he  had  pre- 
pared, in  order  that  the  company  might  see  how  ghastly 
they  looked  by  its  weird  light.  All  this  was  done,  and 
every  man  was  looking,  horror-stricken,  at  his  neighbour; 
when  Webster  was  seen  bending  over  the  bowl  with  a  rope 
round  his  neck,  holding  up  the  end  of  the  rope,  with  his 
head  on  one  side  and  his  tongue  lolled  out,  to  represent  a 
hanged  man !  ^' 

Dickens  read  at  Boston  on  the  28rd  and  the  24th  of 

December,  and  on  Christmas  day  travelled  back  to  Ne^r 

York  where  he  was  to  read  on  the  26th.     The  last  words 

written  before  he  left  were  of  illness.    "  The  low  action  of 

the  heart,  or  whatever  it  is,  has  inconvenienced  me  greatly 

this  last  week.    On  Monday  night,  after  the  reading,  I  was 

Jaid  upon  a  bed,  in  a  very  faint  and  shady  state;  and  on 

the  Tuesday  I  did  not  get  up  till  the  afternoon."    But 

xvhat  in  reality  was  less  grave  took  outwardly  the  form  of 

^  greater  distress;  and  the  effects  of  the  cold  which  had 

^-fcmck  him  in  travelling  to  Boston,  as  yet  not  known  to 

^l^is  English  friends,  appear  most  to  have  alarmed  those 

^^fyont  him.     A  business  connection  with  the  readings,  as 

.^^^11  as  untiring  offices  of  personal  kindness  and  sympathy, 

^-»»irew  Mr.  Fields  into  closer  relations  with  Dickens  from 

•^1  to  departure,  than  any  other  person  had;  and  his 
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description  of  the  condition  of  health  in  which  Dickens 
mw  quitted  Boston  and  went  through  the  rest  of  the 
labour  he  had  undertaken  [is  as  follows]  :  '^  He  went  from 
Boston  to  New  York  carrying  with  him  a  severe  catarrh 
contracted  in  our  climate.  He  was  qnite  ill  from  the  ef- 
fects of  the  disease;  but  he  fought  courageously  against 
them.  .  .  .  His  spirit  was  wonderful,  and,  altlwugh  he 
loj?t  all  appetite  and  could  partake  of  rery  little  food,  he 
was  always  cheerful  and  ready  for  his  trork  when  the 
evening  came  round.  A  dinner  was  tendeifed  to  him  by 
^ome  of  his  literary  friends  in  Boston ;  but  he  was  so  ill 
the  day  before  that  the  banquet  had  to  be  giren  up.  The 
"Strain  upon  his  strength  and  nerves  was  very  graat  during 
all  the  months  he  remained,  and  only  a  man  of  iron  will 
•  ould  have  accomplished  what  he  did*  He  was  accustomed 
to  talk  and  write  a  good  deal  about  eating  and  drinking, 
Imt  I  have  rarely  seen  a  man  eat  and  drink  lesis.  He  liked 
to  dilate  in  imagination  over  the  brewing  of  a  bowl  of 
punch,  but  when  the  punch  was  ready  he  drank  less  of  it 
ihan  any  one  who  might  be  present.  It  was  the  sentiment 
<^f  the  thing  and  not  the  thing  itself  that  engaged  his 
attention.  I  scarcely  saw  him  eat  a  hearty  meal  during 
his  whole  stay.  Both  at  Parker's  hotel  in  Boston,  and  at 
the  Westminster  in  New  York,  ever3rthing  was  arranged 
'jy  the  proprietors  for  his  comfort,  and  tempting  didbies 
to  pique  his  invalid  appetite  were  sent  tip  at  different  hours 
of  the  day ;  but  the  influenza  had  seized  him  with  master- 
ftil  power,  and  held  the  strong  mail  down  till  he  left  the 
country.'* 

On  the  last  day  of  the  year  he  announced  to  us  that 
though  he  had  been  very  low  he  was  getting  right  again ; 
that  in  a  couple  of  days  he  should  have  accomplished  a 
fourth  of  the  entire  readings ;  and  that  the  first  month  of 
the  new  year  would  see  him  through  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore,  as  well  as  through  two  more  nights  in  Boston. 
He  also  prepared  his  English  friends  for  the  startling  in^ 
|v'lligence  they  might  shortly  expect,  of  four  readings  com- 
ing off  in  a  church,  before  an  audience  of  two  thousand 
!»eople  accommodated  in  pews,  and  with  himself  emerging 
from  a  vestry. 

Light  was  thrown  on  the  ecclesiastical  mystery.  "  At 
Brooklyn  I  am  going  to  read  in  Ml*.   Ward  Beecher's 
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cliapel :  *  the  only  building  there  available  for  the  purpose. 
Yon  must  understand  that  Brooklyn  is  a  kind  of  sleeping- 
place  for  New  York,  and  is  supposed  to  be  a  great  place 
in  the  money  way.  We  let  the  seats  pew  by  pew!  the 
pulpit  is  taken  down  for  my  screen  and  gas !  and  I  appear 
out  of  the  vestry  in  canonical  form!  Each  evening  an 
enormous  ferry-boat  will  convey  me  and  my  state-carriago 
(not  to  mention  half  a  dozen  wagons  and  any  number  of 
people  and  a  few  score  of  horses)  across  the  river  to 
Brooklyn,  and  will  bring  me  back  again.  The  sale  of 
tickets  there  was  an  amazing  scene.  The  noble  army  of 
speculators  are  now  furnished,  (this  is  literally  true,  and  I 
am  quite  sericms)  each  man  with  a  straw  mattress,  a  little 
bag  of  bread  and  meat,  two  blankets,  and  a  bottle  of 
whiskey.  With  this  outfit,  they  lie  down  in  line  on  the 
pavement  the  whole  of  the  night  before  the  tickets  are 
sold:  generally  taking  up  their  position  at  about  10.  It 
being  severely  cold  at  Brooklyn,  they  made  an  immense 
bonfire  in  the  street — a  narrow  street  of  wooden  houses— 
which  the  police  turned  out  to  extinguish.  A  general  figbt 
then  took  place ;  from  which  the  people  farthest  off  in  the 
line  rushed  bleeding  when  they  saw  any  chance  of  ousting 
others  nearer  the  door,  put  their  mattresses  in  the  spots  so 
gained,  and  held  on  by  the  iron  rails.  At  eight  in  the 
morning  Dolby  appeared  with  the  tickets  in  a  portmanteau. 
He  was  immediately  saluted  with  a  roar  of  'Halloa! 
Dolby!  So  Charley  has  let  you  have  the  carriage,  has 
he,  Dolby?  How  is  he,  Dolby?  Don't  drop  the  tickets, 
Dolby!  Look  alive,  Dolby!'  etc.  etc.  etc.  in  the  midst 
of  which  he  proceeded  to  business,  and  concluded  (as 
usual)  by  giving  universal  dissatisfaction.  He  is  now  going 
off  upon  a  little  journey  to  look  over  the  ground  and  cut 
back  again.  This  little  journey  (to  Chicago)  is  twelve 
hundred  miles  on  end,  by  railway,  besides  the  back  again !  ' 
It  might  tax  the  Englishman,  but  was  nothing  to  the 
native  American.  It  was  part  of  his  New  York  landlord^ 
ordinary  life  in  a  week,  Dickens  told  me,  to  go  to  Chicago 
and  look  at  his  theatre  there  on  a  Monday ;  to  pelt  hack 
to  Boston  and  look  at  his  theatre  there  on  a  Thursday; 
and  to  come  rushing  to  New  York  on  a  Friday,  to 
apostrophise  his  enormous  ballet. 

*  Plymouth  Church,*— Eo, 
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That  he  was  unfortunate  in  his  time  of  visiting  New 
York,  as  far  as  its  politics  were  concerned,  what  has  since 
happened  conclusively  shows.  .  .  ,  "The  general  corrup- 
tion in  respect  of  the  local  funds  appears  to  be  stupendous, 
and  there  is  an  alarming  thing  as  to  some  of  the  courts 
of  law  which  I  am  afraid  is  native-born,  A  case  came 
under  my  notice  the  other  day  in  which  it  was  perfectly 
plain,  from  what  was  said  to  me  by  a  person  interested  in 
resisting  an  injimetion,  that  his  first  proceeding  had  been 
to  'look  up  the  Judge/''  Of  such  occasional  provincial 
oddity,  harmless  in  itself  but  strange  in  large  cities,  as  he 
noticed  in  the  sort  of  half  disappointment  at  the  small  fuss 
made  by  himself  about  the  readings,  and  in  the  newspaper 
references  to  "Mr.  Dickens's  extraordinary  composure'' 
on  the  platform,  he  gives  an  illustration.  "Last  night 
[13th  of  January,  1868]  here  in  Philadelphia  (my  first 
night),  a  very  impressible  and  responsive  audience  were 
so  astounded  by  my  simply  walking  in  and  opening  my 
book  that  I  wondered  what  was  the  matter.  They  evi- 
dently thought  that  there  ought  to  have  been  a  flourish, 
and  Dolby  sent  in  to  prepare  for  me.  With  them  it  is  the 
simplicity  of  the  operation  that  raises  wonder.  With  the 
newspapers  *Mr.  Dickens's  extraordinary  composure'  is 
not  reasoned  out  as  being  necessary  to  the  art  of  the  thing, 
but  is  sensitively  watched  with  a  lurking  doubt  whether 
it  may  not  imply  disparagement  of  the  audience.  Both 
these  things  strike  me  as  droUy  expressive." 

His  testimony  as  to  improved  social  habits  and  ways 
was  expressed  very  decidedly.  "I  think  it  reasonable  to 
expect  that  as  I  go  westward,  I  shall  find  the  old  manners 
going  on  before  me,  and  may  tread  upon  their  skirts  may- 
hap. But  so  far,  I  have  had  no  more  intrusion. or  boredom 
than  I  have  when  I  lead  the  same  life  in  England.  I 
Mrrite  this  in  an  immense  hotel,  but  I  am  as.  much  at  peace 
in  my  own  rooms,  and  am  left  as  wholly  undisturbed,  as 
if  I  were  at  the. Station  Hotel  in  York.  I  have  now  read 
in  New  York  city  to  40,000  people,  and  am  quite  as  well 
known  in  the  streets  there  as.  I  am  in  London,  People 
ynW  turn  back,  turn  again  and  face  me,  and  have  a  look 
at  me,  or  will  say  to  one  another  ^  Look  here !  Dickens 
cDming  1 '  But  no  one  ever  stops  me  or  addresses  me. 
Sitting  reading  in  the  carriage  outside  the  New  York 
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post-ofBce  while  one  of  the  staff  was  stamping  the  letteit 
inside,  I  became  conscious  that  a  few  people  who  ha( 
been  looking  at  the  turnout  had  discovered  me  within.  Oi 
Bay  peeping  out  good-humouredly,  one  of  them  (I  shoulfl 
say  a  merchant's  book-keeper)  stepped  up  to  the  door  pi 
took  off  his  hat,  and  said  in  a  frank  way :  ^  Mr.  Dickens," 
I  should  very  much  like  to  have  the  honour  of  shaking 
hands  with  you' — and,  that  done,  presented  two  others. 
Nothing  could  be  more  quiet  or  less  intrusive.  In  the 
railway  cars,  if  I  see  anybody  who  clearly  wants  to  speak 
to  me,  I  usually  anticipate  the  wish  by  speaking  myself. 
If  I  am  standing  on  the  brake  outside  (to  avoid  the  in- 
tolerable stove),  people  getting  down  will  say  with  a  smile: 
'As  I  am  taking  my  departure,  Mr.  Dickens,  and  can't 
trouble  you  for  more  than  a  moment,  I  should  like  to  take 
you  by  the  hand  sir.'  And  so  we  shake  hands  and  go  our 
ways.  ...  Of  course  many  of  my  impressions  come 
through  the  readings.  Thus  I  find  the  people  lighter  and 
more  humorous  than  formerly ;  and  there  must  be  a  great 
deal  of  innocent  imagination  among  every  class,  or  thev 
never  could  pet  with  such  extraordinary  pleasure  as  they 
do,  the  Boots's  story  of  the  elopment  of  the  two  little 
children.  They  seem  to  see  the  children ;  and  the  women 
set  up  a  shrill  undercurrent  of  half-pity  and  half-pleasure 
that  is  quite  affecting.  To-night's  reading  is  my  twenty- 
sixth;  but  as  all  the  Philadelphia  tickets  for  four  more 
are  sold,  as  well  as  four  at  Brooklyn,  you  must  assume  that 
I  am  at — say — my  thirty-fifth  reading.  I  have  remitted 
to  Coutts's  in  English  gold  £10,000  odd;  and  I  roughly 
calculate  that  on  this  number  Dolby  will  have  another 
thousand  pounds  profit  to  pay  me.  These  figures  are  of 
course  between  ourselves,  at  present;  but  are  they  not 
magnificent  ?  The  expenses,  always  recollect,  are  enormous 
On  the  other  hand  we  never  have  occasion  to  print  a  bill  of 
any  sort  (bill-printing  and  posting  are  great  charges  at 
home) ;  and  have  just  now  sold  off  £90  worth  of  bill-paper, 
provided  beforehand,  as  a  wholly  useless  incumbrance." 

Then  came,  as  ever,  the  constant  shadow  that  still  at- 
tended him,  the  slave  in  the  chariot  of  his  triumph.  ^'  The 
work  is  very  severe.  There  is  now  no  chance  of  my  beinjr 
rid  of  this  American  catarrh  until  I  embark  for  England. 
It  is  very  distressing.  It  likewise  happens,  not  seldom, 
+hat  I  am  so  dead  beat  when  I  come  off  that  they  lay  in« 
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ilown  on  a  sofa  after  I  have  teen  wadhed  and  dressed^  and 
I  lie  there,  extifemely  faint,  for  a  quarter  of  an  houT.  In 
that  time  I  raUy  and  come  right.^'  One  week  later  from 
Xew  York,  where  he  had  become  due  on  the  l6th  for  the 
first  of  his  four  Brooklyn  headings,  he  wrote  to  his  sister- 
in-law.  "My  cold  sticks  to  me,  and  I  can  scarcely  ex- 
aggerate what  I  undergo  from  sleeplessness.  I  rarely  take 
any  breakfast  but  an  egg  and  a  cup  of  tear*-not  even  toast 
or  bread  atid  butter.  My  small  dinner  at  3,  and  a  little 
quail  or  some  such  light  thing  when  I  come  home  at  night, 
in  my  daily  fare;  and  at  the  hall  I  have  established  the 
custom  of  taking  ail  egg  beaten  up  in  sherry  before  going 
in,  and  another  between  the  parts,  which  I  think  pulls  me 
up.  .  .  *  It  is  snowing  hard  now,  and  I  begin  to  move 
to-morrow.  There  is  so  much  floating  ice  in  the  river, 
that  we  are  obliged  to  have  a  pretty  wide  margin  of  time 
for  getting  over  the  ferry  to  read.^^  The  last  of  the  read- 
ings over  the  ferry  was  on  the  day  when  this  letter  was 
written.  "  I  jBnished  at  my  church  to-night.  It  is  Mrs. 
•Stowe's  brother's,  and  a  most  wonderful  place  to  speak  in. 
We  had  it  enormously  full  last  night  {'  Marigold  and 
Trial'),  but  it  scarcely  required  an  effort.  Mr.  Ward 
Beecher  being  present  in  his  pew,  I  sent  to  invite  him  to 
come  round  before  he  left.  I  found  him  to  be  an  un- 
ostentatious, evidently  able,  straightforward,  and  agreeable 
man;  extremely  well-informed,  and  with  a  good  knowledge 
of  art.*' 

"  Whai  I  read  in  Mr*  Beeeher's  church  at  Brooklyn, 
we  found  the  trustees  had  suppressed  the  fact  that  a 
certain  upper  gallery  holding  150  was  ^the  Coloured 
(iallery/  On  the  first  night  hot  a  soul  could  be  induced 
to  enter  it;  and  it  was  not  until  it  became  known  next 
day  that  I  was  certainly  not  going  to  read  there  more  than 
four  times,  that  we  managed  to  fill  it.  One  night  at  New 
York,  on  our  second  or  third  row,  there  were  two  well- 
dressed  women  with  a  tinge  of  colour*— I  should  say,  not 
even  quadroons.  But  the  holder  of  one  ticket  who  found 
his  seat  to  be  next  them,  demanded  of  Dolby  ^  What  he 
meant  by  fixing  him  next  to  those  two  Gord  darmed  cusses 
of  niggers  ?  ^  and  insisted  on  being  supplied  with  another 
good  place.  Dolby  firmly  replied  that  he  was  perfectly 
certain  Mr,  Dickeos  would  wt  recognise  such  an  objection 
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on  any  account,  but  he  could  have  his  money  back  if  he 
chose.  Which,  after  some  squabbling,  he  had.  In  a  comic 
scene  in  the  New  York  Circus  one  night,  when  I  was  look- 
ing on,  four  white  people  sat  down  upon  a  form  in  a 
barber's  shop  to  be  shaved.  A  coloured  man  came  as  the 
fifth  customer,  and  the  four  immediately  ran  away.  This 
was  much  laughed  at  and  applauded.  In  the  Baltimore 
Penitentiary,  the  white  prisoners  dine  on  one  side  of  the 
room,  the  coloured  prisoners  on  the  other ;  and  no  one  ha>> 
the  slightest  idea  of  mixing  them.  But  it  is  indubitablv 
the  fact  that  exhalations  not  the  most  agreeable  arise  from 
a  number  of  coloured  people  got  together,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  beat  a  quick  retreat  from  their  dormitory.  I 
strongly  believe  that  they  wUl  die  out  of  this  country  fast. 
It  seems,  looking  at  them,  so  manifestly  absurd  to  suppose 
it  possible  that  they  can  ever  hold  their  own  against  a 
restless,  shifty,  striving,  stronger  race." 

On  the  fourth  of  February,  1868,  he  wrote  from  Waj^h- 
ington.  "You  may  like  to  have  a  line  to  let  you  know 
that  it  is  all  right  here.  I  began  last  night.  A  charming 
audience,  no  dissatisfaction  whatever  at  the  raised  prices, 
nothing  missed  or  lost,  cheers  at  the  end  of  the  *  Carol' 
and  rounds  upon  rounds  of  applause  all  through.  All  the 
foremost  men  and  their  families  had  taken  tickets  for  the 
series  of  four.  A  small  place  to  read  in.  £300  in  it."  K\^ 
anecdote  of  President  Lincoln  was  repeatedly  told  by  Dickens 
after  his  return.  "  I  am  going  to-morrow  to  see  the  Presi- 
dent,* who  has  sent  to  me  twice.  I  dined  with  Charles  Sum- 
ner last  Sunday,  against  my  rule;  and  as  I  had  stipulated 
for  no  party,  Mr.  Secretary  Stanton  was  the  only  other  guest, 
besides  his  own  secretary.  Stanton  is  a  man  with  a  very 
remarkable  memory,  and  extraordinarily  familiar  with  my 
books.  .  .  .  He  and  Sumner  having  been  the  first  two 
public  men  at  the  dying  President's  bedside,  and  having 
remained  with  him  until  he  breathed  his  last,  we  fell  int<i 
a  very  interesting  conversation  after  dinner,  when,  each  of 
them  giving  his  own  narrative  separately,  the  usual  dis- 
crepancies about  details  of  time  were  observable*  Then 
Mr.  Stanton  told  me  a  curious  little  story  which  will  form 
the  remainder  of  this  short  letter. 

"  On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  the  President 
was  shot,  there  was  a  cabinet  council  at  which  he  presided. 
,  .     .....      « Andrew  Johnson.— ^Ed. 
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ilr.  Stanton,  being  at  the  time  commander-in-ehicf  of  tli() 
Xorthern  troops  that  were  concentrated  about  here,  arrived 
rather  late.  Indeed  they  were  waiting  for  him,  and  on 
his  entering  the  room,  the  President  broke  off  in  some- 
thing he  was  saying,  and  remarked:  ^Let  us  proceed  to 
l)U5iness,  gentlemen.^  Mr.  Stanton  then  noticed,  with 
«7*eat  surprise,  that  the  President  sat  with  an  air  of  dignity 
in  his  chair  instead  of  lolling  about  it  in  the  most  un- 
gainly attitudes,  as  his  invariable  custom  was;  and  that 
instead  of  telling  irrelevant  or  questionable  stories,  he  was 
grave  and  calm,  and  quite  a  different  man.  Mr.  Stanton, 
on  leaving  the  council  with  the  Attorney-General,  said  to 
him,  '  That  is  the  most  satisfactory  cabinet  meeting  I  have 
attended  for  many  a  long  day!  What  an  extraordinary 
change  in  Mr.  Lincoln  P  The  Attorney-General  replied, 
'  We  all  saw  it,  before  you  came  in.  While  we  were  waiting 
for  you,  he  said,  with  his  chin  down  on  his  breast,  ^  Gentle- 
men, something  very  extraordinary  is  going  to  happen, 
and  that  very  soon.^  To  which  the  Attorney-General  had 
observed,  ^  Something  good,  sir,  I  hope  ?  ^  when  the  Presi- 
dent answered  very  gravely :  ^  I  don't  know ;  I  don't  know. 
But  it  will  happen,  and  shortly  too!'  As  they  were  all 
ijnpressed  by  his  manner,  the  Attorney-General  took  him 
up  again :  *  Have  you  received  any  information,  sir,  not 
yet  disclosed  to  us  ? '  *  No,'  answered  the  President :  *  but 
1  have  had  a  dream.  And  I  have  now  had  the  same 
dream  three  times.  Once,  on  the  night  preceding  the 
Battle  of  Bull  Eun.  Once,  on  the  night  preceding'  such 
another  (naming  a  battle  also  not  favourable  to  the 
Xorth).  His  chin  sank  on  his  breast  again,  and  he  sat 
reflecting.  *  Might  one  ask  the  nature  of  this  dream,  sir  ? ' 
taid  the  Attorney-General.  ^  Well/  replied  the  President, 
without  lifting  his  head  or  changing  his  attitude,  ^  I  am 
on  a  great  broad  rolling  river — and  I  am  in  a  boat — and 
I  drift — and  I  drift ! — but  this  is  not  business — -^  suddenly 
raising  his  face  and  looking  round  the  table  as  Mr.  Stan- 
ton entered,  '  let  us  proceed  to  business,  gentlemen.'  ilr. 
Stanton  and  the  Attorney-General  said,  as  they  walked 
on  together,  it  would  be  curious  to  notice  whether  anything 
ensued  on  this;  and  they  agreed  to  notice.  He  was  shot 
that  night." 

On  Ins  birthday,  the  seventh  of  February,  Dickens  had 
Ilia  interview  with  Presjident  Andi-ew  Jolmson.     "  This 
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scrambling  scribblement  is  resumed  this  morning,  because 
I  have  just  seen  the  President :  who  bad  sent  to  me  very 
courteously  asking  me  to  make  my  own  appointment  He 
is  a  man  with  a  remarkable  face,  indicating  courage,  watch- 
fullness,  and  certainly  strength  of  purpose.  It  is  a  face 
of  the  Webster^ type,  but  without  the  ^bounce*  of  Web- 
ster's face.  I  would  have  picked  him  out  anywhere  as  a 
character  of  mark.  Figure,  rather  stoutish  for  an 
American;  a  trifle  under  the  middle  size;  hands  clasped 
in  front  of  him;  manner,  suppressed,  guarded,  anxious. 
Each  of  us  looked  at  the  other  very  hard.  ...  It  was  in 
his  own  cabinet  that  I  saw  him.  As  I  came  away,  Thorn- 
ton drove  up  in  a  sleigh — turned  out  for  a  state  occasion 
— to  deliver  his  credentials.  There  was  to  be  a  cabinet 
council  at  twelve.  The  room  was  very  like  a  London  club'? 
ante-drawing  room.  On  the  walls,  two  engravings  only :  one, 
of  his  own  portrait;  one,  of  Lincoln's.  ...  In  the  outer 
room  was  sitting  a  certain  sunburnt  General  Blair,  with 
many  evidences  of  the  war  upon  him.  He  got  up  to  shake 
hands  with  me,  and  then  I  found  that  he  had  been  out  on 
the  Prairie  with  me  five-^nd-twenty  years  ago.  .  .  .  The 
papers  having  referred  to  my  birthday's  falling  to-day,  my 
room  is  filled  with  most  exquisite  flowers.  They  came 
pouring  iu  from  all  sorts  of  people  at  breakfast  time.  The 
audiences  here  are  really  very  fine.  So  ready  to  laugh  or 
cry,  and  doing  both  so  freely,  that  you  would  suppose  them 
to  be  Manchester  shillings  rather  than  Washington  half- 
sovereigns.    Alas !  alas !  my  cold  worse  than  ever.'' 

The  first  reading  had  been  four  days  earlier,  and  was 
described  to  his  daughter  in  a  letter  on  the  4th,  with  a 
comical  incident  that  occurred  in  the  eourse  of  it.  "  The 
gas  was  very  defective  indeed  la^  night,  and  I  began  with 
a  small  speech  to  the  effect  that  I  must  trust  to  the  bright- 
ness of  their  faces  for  the  illumination  of  "mine.  Thi? 
was  taken  greatly.  In  the  'Carol'  a  most  Tidiculoiis 
incident  occurred.  All  of  a  sudden,  I  saw  a  dog  leap  out 
from  among  the  seats  in  the  centTe  aisle,  and  look  veir 
intently  at  me.  The  general  airtention  being  fixed  o©  me, 
I  don4  think  anybody  saw  this  dog;  but  I  felt  so  sure 
of  his  turning  up  again  and  barking,  that  I  kept  my  eye 
wandering  about  in  search  of  him.  He  was  a  veiy  comic 
dog,  and  it  was  well  for  me  that  I  was  reading  a  comic 
part  of  the  book.     But  when  he  bounced  out  into  tlie 
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centre  aisle  again,  in  an  entirely  new  place,  and  (still 
looking  intently  at  me)  tried  the  effect  of  a  bark  upon  my 
]>roceeding8, 1  was  seized  with  such  a  paroxysm  of  laughter 
that  it  communicated  itself  to  the  audience^  and  we  roared 
at  one  another,  loud  and  long/^  Three  days  later  the 
sequel  came^  in  a  letter  to  his  sister-in-law.  ^'  I  mentioned 
the  dog  on  the  first  night  here?  Next  night,  I  thought  I 
heard  (in  *  Copperfield ')  a  suddenly  suppressed  bark.  It 
happened  in  tnis  wise:  One  of  our. people^  standing  just 
within  the  door,  felt  his  leg  touched,  and  looking  down 
l>eheld  the  dog,  staring  intently  at  me,  and  evidently  just 
al)0ut  to  bark.  In  a  transport  of  presence  of  mind  and 
fury,  he  instantly  caught  him  up  in  both  hands,  and  threw 
him  over  his  own  head,  out  into  the  entry,  where  the  check- 
takers  received  him  like  a  game  at  ball.  Last  night  he 
came  again,  with  another  dog;  but  our  people  were  so 
sharply  on  the  lookout  for  him  that  he  didn^t  get  in.  He 
had  evidently  promised  to  pass  the  other  dog,  f  ree.^* 

On  the  13th  of  March  he  wrote  to  me  from  Buffalo. 
"  We  go  to  the  Falls  of  Niagara  to-morrow  for  our  own 
pleasure;  and  I  take  all  the  men,  as  a  treat.  We  found 
Bochester  last  Tuesday  in  a  very  curious  state.  Perhaps 
you  know  Ibat  the  Oreat  Falls  of  the  Genesee  River  (really 
very  fine,  even  so  near  Niagara) ,  are  at  that  place.  In 
the  height  of  a  sudden  thaw,  an  immense  bank  of  ice 
above  the  rapids  refused  to  yield;  so  that  the  town  was 
threatened  (for  the  second  time  in  four  years)  with  sub- 
mersion«  Boats  were  ready  in  the  streets,  all  the  people 
▼ere  up  all  night,  and  none  but  the  children  slept.  In 
the  dead  of  the  night  a  thundering  noise  was  heard,  the 
ice  gave  way,  the  swollen  river  came  raging  and  roaring 
down  the  Falls,  and  the  town  was  safe.  Very  picturesque ! 
but  '  not  very  good  for  business,'  as  the  manager  says. 
Egpecially  as  the  hall  stands  in  the  centre  of  danger,  and 
had  ten  feet  of  water  in  it  on  the  last  occasion  of  flood. 
But  I  think  we  had  above  £200  English*  On  the  previous 
night  at  Syracuse— a  most  0ttt-of-the*way  and  unintel* 
ligible-looking  place,  with  apparently  no  people  in  it — we 
had  £375  odd.  Here  we  had,  last  night,  and  shall  have 
to-nif^t,  whatever  we  can  cram  into  tb6  hall. 

^  This  Buffalo  has  become  a  large  and  important  town, 
with  numbers  of  German  and  Irish  in  it    But  it  is  very 
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curious  to  notice,  as  we  touch  the  frontier,  that  the 
American  female  beauty  dies  out;  and  a  woman's  face 
clumsily  compounded  of  German,  Irish,  Western  America, 
and  Canadian,  not  yet  fused  together,  and  not  yet  moulded, 
obtains  instead.  Our  show  of  Beauty  at  night  is,  generally, 
remarkable ;  but  we  had  not  a  dozen  pretty  women  in  the 
whole  throng  last  night,  and  the  faces  were  all  blunt.  I 
Lave  just  been  walking  about,  and  observing  the  same 
thing  in  the  streets.  .  .  .  The  winter  has  been  so  severe, 
that  the  hotel  on  the  English  side  at  Niagara  (which  haj< 
the  best  view  of  the  Falls,  and  is  for  that  reason  very 
preferable)  is  not  yet  open.  So  we  go,  perforce,  to  the 
American:  which  telegraphs  back  to  our  tel^ram:  ^All 
Mr.  Dickens's  requirements  perfectly  understood.'  I  have 
not  yet  been  in  more  than  two  very  had  inns.  I  have  been 
in  some,  where  a  good  deal  of  what  is  popularly  called 
*  slopping  round '  has  prevailed ;  but  have  b€«n  able  to  get 
on  very  well.  *  Slopping  round,'  so  used,  means  untidiness 
and  disorder.  It  is  a  comically  expressive  phrase,  and 
has  many  meanings.  Fields  was  addng  the  price  of  a 
quarter-cask  of  sherry  the  other  day.  ^  Wa'al  Mussr 
Fields,'  the  merchant  replies,  *that  varies  according  to 
quality,  as  is  but  nay'tral.  If  yer  wa'ant  a  sherry  juS  to 
slop  round  with  it,  I  can  fix  you  some  at  a  very  low 
figger.' " 

Hi:?  letter  was  resumed  at  Rochester  on  the  18th. 
"  After  two  most  brilliant  days  at  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  we 
got  back  here  last  night.  To-morrow  morning  we  turn 
out  at  (>  for  a  long  railway  journey  back  to  Albany.  But 
"    is  nearly  all  *  back '  now,  thank  God !    I  don't  know  how 

ig,  though,  before  turning,  we  might  have  gone  on  at 

~  i!o*  .  .  .  ^\e  went  everywhere  at  the  Falls,  and  saw 
in  ererv  aspect.  There  is  a  suspension  bridge  across, 
isome  two  miles  or  more  from  the  Horse  Shoe;  and 

lothcr,  half  a  mile  nearer,  is  to  be  opened  in  July.    They 

are  vory  fine  but  very  ticklish,  hanging  aloft  there,  m 

?tho  ci>Dtir»iia!  vibration  of  the  thundering  water:  nor  is 

one  ffreatly  rea*isured  bv  the  printed  notice  that  troops 

jDust  not  eroBJ?  them  at  step,  that  bands  of  music  must  not 

\y  m  crossing,  and  the  like.     I  shall  never  for^t  the 

speet  in  which  we  saw  Nia&rara  yesterday.     We  had 

?erywhere,  when  I  thoueht  of  struggling   (in  an 

tiage)  jap  some  very  difficult  ground  for  a  good 
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distance,  and  getting  where  we  could  stand  above  the  river, 
and  see  it,  as  it  rushes  forward  to  its  tremendous  leap, 
coming  for  miles  and  miles.  All  away  to  the  horizon  on 
our  right  was  a  wonderful  confusion  of  bright  green  and 
white  water.  As  we  stood  watching  it  with  our  faces  to 
the  top  of  the  Falls,  our  backs  were  towards  the  sun.  The 
majestic  valley  below  the  Falls,  so  seen  through  the  vast 
cloud  of  spray,  was  made  of  rainbow.  The  high  banks, 
the  riven  rocks,  the  forests,  the  bridge,  the  buildings,  the 
air,  the  sky,  were  all  made  of  rainbow.  Nothing  in 
Turner's  finest  water-colour  drawings,  done  in  his  greatest 
day,  is  so  ethereal,  so  imaginative,  so  gorgeous  in  colour, 
as  what  I  then  beheld.  I  seemed  to  be  lifted  from  the 
earth  and  to  be  looking  into  Heaven.  What  I  once  said  to 
you,  as  I  witnessed  the  scene  five  and  twenty  years  ago, 
all  came  back  at  this  most  affecting  and  sublime  sight. 
The  ^  muddy  vesture  of  our  clay '  falls  from  us  as  we  look. 
...  I  chartered  a  separate  carriage  for  our  men,  so  that 
they  might  see  all  in  their  own  way,  and  at  their  own 
time. 

"  There  is  a  great  deal  of  water  out  between  Rochester 
and  New  York,  and  travelling  is  very  uncertain,  as  I  fear 
we  may  find  to-morrow.  There  is  again  some  little  alarm 
here  on  account  of  the  river  rising  too  fast.  But  our  to- 
night^s  house  is  far  ahead  of  the  first.  Most  charming 
halls  in  these  places;  excellent  for  sight  and  sound.  Al- 
most invariably  built  as  theatres,  with  stage,  scenery,  and 
good  dressing-rooms.  Audience  seated  to  perfection  (every 
seat  always  separate),  excellent  doorways  and  passages, 
and  brilliant  light.  My  screen  and  gas  are  set  up  in  front 
of  the  drop-curtain,  and  the  most  delicate  touches  will 
tell  anjrwhere.  No  creature  but  my  own  men  ever  near 
me.'' 

His  anticipation  of  the  uncertainty  that  might  beset  his 
travel  back  had  dismal  fulfilment.  It  is  described  in  a 
letter  written  on  the  21st  from  Springfield  to  his  valued 
friend,  Mr.  Frederic  Ouvry,  having  much  interest  of  its 
own,  and  making  lively  addition  to  the  picture  which  these 
chapters  give.  The  unflagging  spirit  that  bears  up  under 
all  disadvantages  is  again  marvellously  shown. 

"  You  can  hardly  imagine  what  my  life  is  with  its  present 
conditions — ^how  hard  the  work  is,  and  how  little  time  I 
seem  to  «have  at  my  disposal.    It  is  necessary  to  the  daily 
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rocoyery  of  my  Toice  that  I  should  dine  at  3  wh^L   ii(  I 
travelliiig;  I  begin  to  pi^pare  for  the  evening  at  6;   an  I 
I  get  back  to  mj  hotel,  pretty  well  knocked  up,  at  hali 
past  10.    Add  to  all  this,  perpetual  railway  travelling   L  i 
one  of  the  severest  winters  ever  known;  and  you   iwill 
descry  a  reason  or  two  for  my  being  an  indifi5erent  cor  re 
spondent.    Last  Sunday  evening  I  left  the  Falls  of  Niag^ar^i 
for  this  and  two  intervening  places.    As  there  was  a  greait 
thaw,  and  the  melted  snow  was  swelling  all  the  rivers,  tlici 
whole  country  for  three  hundred  miles  was  flooded.      On 
the  Tuesday  afternoon  (I  had  read  on  the  Monday)    the 
train  gave  in,  as  under  circumstances  utterly  hopeless,  and 
stopped  at  a  place  called  Utica;  the  greater  part  of  which 
was  imder  water,  while  the  high  and  dry  part  could  pro- 
duce nothing  particular  to  eat.    Here,  some  of  the  wretchotl 
passengers  passed   the  night   in   the  train,  while   others 
stormed  the  hotel.    I  was  fortunate  enough  to  get  a  bed- 
room, and  garnished  it  with  an  enormous  jug  of  gin- 
punch;  over  which  I  and  the  manager  played  a  double- 
dummy  rubber.     At  six  in  the  morning  we  were  knocked 
up :  ^  to  come  aboard  and  try  it.'    At  half-past  six  we  were 
knocked  up  again  with  the  tidings  ^  that  it  was  of  no  use 
coming  aboard  or  trying  it.^    At  eight  all  the  bells  in  the 
town  were  set  agoing,  to  summon  us  to  ^  come  aboard  ' 
instantly.    And  so  we  started,  through  the  water,  at  four 
or  five  miles  an  hour;  seeing  nothing  but  drowned  farm*, 
barns  adrift  like  Noah's  arks,  deserted  villages,  broken  , 
bridges,  and  all  manner  of  ruin.    I  was  to  read  at  Albany 
that  night,  and  all  the  tickets  were  sold.     A  very  active 
superintendent  of  works  assured  me  that  if  I  could  be 
*  got  along,'  he  was  the  man  to  get  me  along :  and  that  it  [ 
I  couldn't  be  got  along,  I  might  conclude  that  it  couldn't 
possibly  be  fixed.     He  then  turned  on  a  hundred  Inen  in 
seven-league  boots,  who  went  ahead   of  the  train,  each 
armpd  with  a  long  pole  and  pushing  the  blocks  of  ice  away. 
Following  this   cavalcade,   we  gOt  to  lan4   at   last,  and 
arrived  in  time  for  me  to  read  the  ^  Carol '.  and  ^  Trial '  i 
triumphantly.     My  people  (I  had  five  of  the  staff  with  \ 
me)  turned  to  at  their  work  with  a  will,  and  did  a  day's 
labour  in  a  couple  of  hours.    If  we  had  not  come  in  as  we 
did,  I  should  have  lost  £350,  and  Albany  would  have  gom»  j 
J'^+t'^cted.     You  may  conceive  what  the  flood  was,  when  [ 
at  the  two  mosit. notable  incidents  of  our  journey: 
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1.  We  took  the  passengers  out  of  two  trains,  wlio  had  been 
ID  the  water,  immovable  all  night  and  all  the  previous  day. 

2.  We  released  a  large  quantity  of  sheep  and  cattle  from 
trucks  that  had  been  in  the  water  I  don't  know  how  long, 
but  80  long  that  the  creatures  in  them  had  begun  to  eat 
each  other,  and  presented  a  most  hori-ible  spectacle/'  * 

Besides  Springfield,  he  had  engagemerits  at  Portland, 
Xew  Bedford,  and  other  places  in  Massachusetts,  before 
the  Boston  farewells  began;  and  there  wanted  but  two 
days  to  bring  him  to  that  time,  when  he  thus  described  to 
hU  daughter  the  labour  which  was  to  occupy  them.  His 
letter  was  from  Portland  on  the  29th  of  March,  and  it  will 
l>e  observed  that  he  no  longer  compromises  or  glozes  over 
what  he  was  and  had  been  suffering.  During  his  terrible 
travel  to  Albany  his  cough  had  somewhat  spared  him, 
but  the  old  illness  had  broken  out  in  his  foot;  and,  though 
he  persisted  in  ascribing  it  to  the  former  supposed  origin 
("having  been  lately  again  wet,  from  walking  in  melted 
snow,  which  I  suppose  to  be  the  occasion  of  its  swelling  in 
the  old  way''),  it  troubled  him  sorely,  extended  now  at 
intervals  to  the  right  foot  also,  and  lamed  him  for  all  the 
time  he  remained  in  the  States.  "  I  should  have  written 
to  you  by  the  last  mail,  but  I  really  was  too  unwell  to  do 
it.  The  writing  day  was  last  Friday,  when  I  ought  to 
have  left  Boston  for  New  Bedford  (55  miles)  before 
eleven  in  the  morning.  But  I  was  so  exhausted  that  I 
could  not  be  got  up,  and  had  to  take  my  chance  of  an 
evening  train's  producing  me  in  time  to  read — which  it 
just  did.  With  the  return  of  snow,  nine  days  ago,  my 
cough  became  as  bad  as  ever.  I  have  coughed  every 
morning  from  two  or  three  till  five  or  six,  and  have  been 
absolutely  sleepless.  I  have  had  no  appetite  besides,  and 
no  taste. t     Last  night  here,  I  took  some  laudanum;  and 

♦What  follows  is  from  the  close  of  the  letter.  *'0n  my  return,  I 
have  arranged  with  Chappell  to  take  rdY  leave  oC  reading  for  good 
and  all,  in  a  biuidred  aiitumnal  and  wmter  Ff^rew^Us  Mr  emr\  I 
return  by  the  Cunard  steam-ship  Russia.  I  had  the  second  officer's 
cabin  on  deck  when  I  came  out;  and  I  am  to  have  the  chief  steward's 
going  home.  Cunard  was- so  considerate  as  to  remember 'that  it 
will  be  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  vessel.'' 

t  Here  was  his  account  of  his  mode  of  living  for  his  last  ten  week$ 
in  America.  "I  cannot  eat  (to  anything  like  the  necessary  extent) 
md  haw  established  this  system.  At  7  in  the  morning,  in  bed,  a 
tumbler  of  new  cream  and  two  tablegpooofuls  of  rum.    At  12,  a 
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it  is  the  only  thing  that  has  done  me  good,  though  it  made 
me  sick  this  morning.  But  the  life,  in  this  climate,  is  so 
very  hard!  When  I  did  manage  to  get  to  New  Bedford, 
I  read  with  my  utmost  force  and  vigour.  Next  morning,  j 
well  or  ill,  I  must  turn  out  at  seven,  to  get  back  to  Boston 
on  my  way  here.  I  dined  at  Boston  at  three,  and  at  five 
had  to  come  on  here  (a  hundred  and  thirty  miles  or  so) 
for  to-morrow  night:  there  being  no  Sunday  train.  To- 
morrow night  I  read  here  in  a  very  large  place ;  and  Tues- 
day morning  at  six  I  must  again  start,  to  get  back  to 
Boston  once  more.  But  after  to-morrow  night  I  have  only 
the  farewells,  thank  God !  Even  as  it  is,  however,  I  have 
had  to  write  to  Dolby  (who  is  in  New  York)  to  see  my 
doctor  there,  and  ask  him  to  send  me  some  composing 
medicine  that  I  can  take  at  night,  inasmuch  as  without 
sleep  I  cannot  get  through.  However  sympathetic  and 
devoted  the  people  are  about  one,  they  can  not  be  got  to 
comprehend,  seeing  me  able  to  do  the  two  hours  when  the 
time  comes  round,  that  it  may  also  involve  much  misery." 
To  myself  on  the  30th  he  wrote  from  the  same  place,  making 
like  confession.  No  comment  could  deepen  the  sadness  of 
the  story  of  suffering,  revealed  in  his  own  simple  language. 
"  I  write  in  a  town  three  parts  of  which  were  burnt  do\vTi 
in  a  tremendous  fire  three  years  ago.  The  people  lived  in 
tents  while  their  city  was  rebuilding.  The  charred  trunks 
of  the  trees  with  which  the  streets  of  the  old  city  were 
planted,  yet  stand  here  and  there  in  the  new  thorough- 
fares like  black  spectres.  The  rebuilding  is  still  in 
progress  everywhere.  Yet  such  is  the  astonishing  energy 
of  the  people  that  the  large  hall  in  which  I  am  to  read 
to-night  (its  predecessor  was  burnt)  would  compare  very 
favourably  with  the  Free  Trade  Hall  at  Manchester  I  .  .  . 
I  am  nearly  used  up.  Climate,  distance,  catarrh,  travel- 
ling, and  hard  work,  have  begun  (I  may  say  so,  now  they 
are  nearly  all  over)  to  tell  heavily  upon  me.  Sleepless- 
ness besets  me ;  and  if  I  had  engaged  to  go  on  into  May. 
I  think  I  must  have  broken  down.    It  was  well  that  I  cut 

sherry  cobbler  and  a  biscuit.  At  3  (dinner  time)  a  pint  of  chaiu- 
pagne.  At  five  minutes  to  8,  an  egg  beaten  up  with  a  glass  of  sherry. 
Between  the  parts,  the  strongest  beef  tea  that  can  be  made,  drunk 
hot.  At  a  quarter  past  10,  soup,  and  any  little  thing  to  drink  that  I 
can  fancy.  I  do  not  eat  more  than  half  a  pound  of  solid  food  in  the 
whole  four-and-twenty  hours,  if  so  much." 
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off  the  Far  West  and  Canada  when  I  did.  There  would 
else  have  been  a  gad  complication.  It  is  impossible  to 
make  the  people  about  one  understand,  however  zealous 
and  devoted  (it  is  impossible  even  to  make  Dolby  under- 
stand until  the  pinch  comes),  that  the  power  of  coming 
up  to*  the  mark  every  night,  with  spirits  and  spirit,  may 
coexist  with  the  nearest  approach  to  sinking  imder  it. 
When  I  got  back  to  Boston  on  Thursday,  after  a  very  hard 
three  weeks,  I  saw  that  Fields  was  very  grave  about  my 
gomg  on  to  New  Bedford  (55  miles)  next  day,  and  then 
coming  on  here  (180  miles)  next  day.  But  the  stress  is 
over,  and  so  I  can  afford  to  look  back  upon  it,  and  think 
about  it,  and  write  about  it."  On  the  31st  he  closed  his 
letter  at  Boston,  and  he  was  at  home  when  I  heard  of  him 
agaiiL  "The  latest  intelligence,  my  dear  old  fellow,  is, 
that  I  have  arrived  here  safely,  and  that  I  am  certainly 
better.  I  consider  my  work  virtually  over,  now.  My  im^ 
presaion  is,  that  the  political  crisis  will  damage  the  fare- 
wells by  about  one  half.  I  cannot  yet  speak  by  the  card; 
but  my  predictions  here,  as  to  our  proceedings,  have  thus 
far  been  invariably  right.  We  took  last  night  at  Portland, 
£360  English;  where  a  costly  Italian  troupe,  using  the 
same  hall  to-night,  had  not  booked  £14!  It  is  the  same 
all  over  the  country,  and  the  worst  is  not  seen  yet.  Every- 
thing is  becoming  absorbed  in  the  Presidential  impeach- 
ment, helped  by  the  next  Presidential  election.  Con- 
necticut is  particularly  excited.  The  night  after  I  read  at 
Hartford  this  last  week,  there  were  two  political  meetings 
in  the  town;  meetings  of  two  parties;  and  the  hotel  was 
full  of  speakers  coming  in  from  outlying  places.  So  at 
Xew  Haven :  the  moment  I  had  finished,  carpenters  came 
in  to  prepare  for  next  nighf s  politics.  So  at  Buffalo. 
So  everywhere  very  soon.** 

In  the  same  tone  he  wrote  his  last  letter  to  his  sister- 
in-law  from  Boston,  "My  notion  of  the  farewells  is 
pretty  certain  now  to  turn  out  right.  We  had  £300 
English  here  last  night.  To-day  is  a  Fast  Day,  and  to- 
night we  shall  probably  take  much  less.  Then  it  is  likely 
that  we  shall  pull  up  again,  and  strike  a  good  reasonable 
average;  but  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  we  shall  do  any- 
thing enormous.  Every  pulpit  in  Massachusetts  will  re- 
sound with  violent  politics  to-day  and  to-night.^*  That 
V8«  00  the  second  of  April,  a,nd  a  postscript  w^s  ^dded» 
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*^  Friday  afternoon  the  Srd.  Catarrh  worse  than  ever! 
and  we  don^t  know  (at  four  o'clock)  whether  I  can  read 
to-night  or  must  stop.    Otherwise,  all  well.'' 

Dickens's  last  letter  from  America  was  written  to  his 
daughter  Mary  from  Boston  on  the  7th  of  April,  1868, 
the  day  before  his  sixth  and  last  farewell  night.  "  I  not 
only  read  last  Friday  when  I  was  doubtful  of  being  able 
to  do  so,  but  read  as  I  never  did  before;  and  astonished  the 
audience  quite  as  much  as  myself.  You  never  saw  or 
heard  such  a  scene  of  excitement.  Longfellow  and  all  the 
Cambridge  men  have  urged  me  to  give  in.  I  have  been 
very  near  doing  so,  but  feel  stronger  to-day.  I  cannot 
tell  whether  the  catarrh  may  have  done  me  any  lasting 
injury  in  the  lungs  or  other  breathing  organs,  until  I  shall 
have  rested  and  got  home.  I  hope  and  believe  not.  Con- 
sider the  weather !  There  have  been  two  snow-storms  sinoo 
I  wrote  last,  and  to-day  the  town  is  blotted  out  in  a 
ceaseless  whirl  of  snow  and  wind.  Dolby  is  as  tender  as 
a  woman,  and  as  watchful  as  a  doctor.  He  n^ver  leaves 
me  during  the  reading,  now,  but  sits  at  the  side  of  the 
platform,  and  keeps  his  eye  upon  me  all  the  time.  Ditto 
George  the  gasman,  steadiest  and  most  reliable  man  I  ever 
employed.  I  have  ^  Dombey  ^  to  do  to-night,  and  must  go 
through  it  carefully ;  so  here  ends  my  report.  The  personal 
affection  of  the  people  in  this  place  is  charming  to  the  last. 
Did  I  tell  you  that  the  New  York  Press  are  going  to  give 
me  a  public  dinner  on  Saturday  the  18th  ?  ^* 

In  N^ew  York,  where  there  were  five  farewell  nights, 
three  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight  dollars  were 
the  receipts  of  the  last,  on  the  20th  of  April ;  those  of 
the  last  at  Boston,  on  the  8th,  having  been  three  thousand 
four  hundred  and  fifty-six  dollars.  But,  on  earlier  nights 
in  the  same  cities  respectively,  these  sums  also  had  been 
reached ;  and,  indeed,  making  allowance  for  an  exceptional 
night  here  and  there,  the  receipts  varied  so  wonderfully 
little,  that  a  mention  of  the  highest  average  returns  from 
other  places  will  give  no  exaggerated  impression  of  the 
ordinary  receipts  throughout:  Excluding  fractions  of  dol- 
lars, the  lowest  were  New  Bedford-  ($1640),  "Rochegter 
($1906),  Springfield  ($1970),  and  Providence  ($2140). 
Albany  and  Worcester  averaged  something  less  than  $2400; 
while  Hartford,  Buffalo,  Baltimore,  Syracuse,  New  Haven, 
and  Portland  rose  to  $;e600.    Washington's  last  night  was 


^ 
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mo. 

from  •  phoiocnph  taken  in  1888. 
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$2610,  no  night  there  having  less  than  $2500.  Philadelphia 
exceeded  Washington  by  $300,  and  Brooklyn  went  ahead 
of  Philadelphia  by  $200.  The  amount  taken  at  the  four 
Brooklyn  readings  was  11,128  dollars. 

The  New  York  public  dinner  was  given  at  Delmonico's, 
the  hosts  were  more  than  two  hundred,  and  the  chair  was 
taken  by  Mr,  Horace  Greeley.  Dickens  attended  with 
great  diflSculty,*  and  spoke  in  pain.  But  he  used  the 
occasion  to  bear  his  testimony  to  the  changes  of  twenty- 
five  years ;  the  rise  of  vast  new  cities ;  growth  in  the  graces 
and  amenities  of  life;  much  improvement  in  the  press, 
essential  to  every  other  advance;  and  changes  in  himself 
leading  to  opinions  more  deliberately  formed. 

He  nad  to  leave  the  room  before  the  proceedings  were 
over.  On  the  following  Monday  he  read  to  his  last  Ameri^ 
can  audience,  telling  them  at  the  close  that  he  hoped  of  teiji 
to  recall  them,  equSly  by  his  winter  fire  and  in  the  greeu 
summer  weather,  and  never  as  a  mere  public  audience  but 
as  a  host  of  personal  friends.  He  sailed  two  days  later  in 
the  Kussia,  and  reached  England  in  the  first  week  of  3Iay,' 
1868. 

Favourable  weather  helped  Dickens  pleasantly  home. 
He  had  profited  greatly  by  the  sea  voyage,  perhaps  greatly 
more  by  its  repose;  and  on  the  35th  of  May  he  described 
himself  to  his  Boston  friends  as  brown  beyond  belief,  and 
causing  the  greatest  disappointment  in  all  quarters  by 
looking  so  well.  "My  doctor  was  quite  broken  down  in 
spirits  on  seeing  me  for  the  first  time  last  Saturday.  Good 
lord!  seven  years  younger !  said  the  doctor,  recoiling." 
That  he  gave  all  the  credit  to  "  those  fine  days  at  sea," 
and  none  to  the  rest  from  such  labours  as  he  had  passed 
through,  the  close  of  the  letter  too  sadly  showed.  "  We 
are  already  settling — think  of  this !  the  details  of  my  fare- 
well course  of  readings." 

♦  Here  is  the  newspaper  account:  "At  about  five  o'clock  on  Satur- 
day the  hosts  besan  to  assemble,  but  at  5.30  the  news  was  received 
that  the  expected  guest  had  succumbed  to  a  painful  affection  of  the 
foot  In  a  short  time,  however,  another  bulletin  announced  Mr. 
Dickens's  intention  to  attend  the  dinner  at  all  hazards.  At  a  little 
after  six,  having  been  assisted  up  the  stairs,  he  was  joined  by  Mr. 
Qreeley,  and  tM  hoets  forming  in  two  lines  silently  permitted  the 
distmguished  gentlemen  to  pass  through*  Mr.  Dickens  Umpod 
pprceptibly;  his  right  foot  was  swathed,  and  he  leaned  heavily  on 
the  arm  of  Mr.  Greeley.     He  evidently  suffered  great  pain. " 
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XXV. 

Under  every  difficulty,  and  in  every  emergency,  his  was 
the  encouraging  influence,  the  hright  and  ready  help.  In 
illness,  whether  of  the  children  or  any  of  the  servants,  he 
was  better  than  a  doctor.  He  was  so  full  of  resource,  for 
which  every  one  eagerly  turned  to  him,  that  his  mere 
presence  in  the  sick-room  was  a  healing  influence,  as  if 
nothing  could  fail  if  he  were  only  there.  So  that  at  last, 
when,  all  through  the  awful  night  which  preceded  his 
departure,  he  lay  senseless  in  the  room  where  he  had  fallen, 
the  stricken  and  bewildered  ones  who  tended  him  found  it 
impossible  to  believe  that  what  they  saw  before  them  alone 
was  left,  or  to  shut  out  wholly  the  strange  wild  hope  that 
he  might  again  be  suddenly  among  them  like  himself,  and 
revive  what  they  could  not  connect,  even  then,  with  death's 
despairing  helplessness. 

It  was  not  a  feeling  confined  to  the  relatives  whom  he 
had  thus  taught  to  have  such  exclusive  dependence  on  him. 
Among  the  consolations  addressed  to  those  mourners  came 
words  from  one  whom  in  life  he  had  most  honoured,  and 
who  also  found  it  difficult  to  connect  him  with  death,  or 
to  think  that  he  should  never  see  that  blithe  face  any  more. 
"  It  is  almost  thirty  years,'*  Mr.  Carlyle  wrote,  "  since  my 
acquaintance  with  him  began ;  and  on  my  side,  I  may  say, 
every  new  meeting  ripened  it  into  more  and  more  clear 
discernment  of  his  rare  and  great  worth  as  a  brother  man: 
a  most  cordial,  sincere,  clear-sighted,  quietly  decisive,  just 
and  loving  man:  till  at  length  he  had  grown  to  such  a 
recognition  with  me  as  I  have  rarely  had  for  any  man  of 
my  time.  This  I  can  tell  you  three,  for  it  is  true  and  will 
be  welcome  to  you :  to  others  less  concerned  I  had  as  soon 
not  speak  on  such  a  subject."  ^*  I  am  profoundly  sorry  for 
you,'^  Mr.  Carlyle  at  the  same  time  wrote  to  me;  "and 
indeed  for  myself  and  for  us  all.  It  is  an  event  world- 
wide; a  unique  of  talents  suddenly  extinct;  and  has 
*  eclipsed,'  we  too  may  say,  *  the  harmless  ^lety  of  nations.' 
Ko  death  since  1866  *  has  fallen  on  me  with  such  a  stroke. 
No  literary  man's  hitherto  ever  did.  The  good,  the  gentle, 
high-gifted,  ever-friendly,  noble  Dicken&— every  inch  of 
him  an  Honest  Man." 

*  In  that  year  Carlyle's  wife  died. — Ed. 
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The  saying  in  his  letter  to  his  youngest  son  that  he  was 
to  do  to  others  what  he  would  that  they  should  do  to  him, 
without  being  discouraged  if  they  did  not  do  it;  and  his 
saying  to  the  Birmingham  people  that  they  were  to  attend 
to  self-improvement  not  because  it  led  to  fortune,  but  be- 
cause it  was  right;  express  a  principle  that  at  all  times 
guided  himself.  Capable  of  strong  attachments,  he  was 
not  what  is  called  an  effusive  man;  but  he  had  no  half- 
heartedness  in  any  of  his  likings.  The  one  thing  entirely 
hateful  to  him,  was  indifference.  "I  give  my  heart  to 
very  few  people ;  but  I  would  sooner  love  the  most  implac- 
able man  in  the  world  than  a  careless  one,  who,  if  my  place 
were  empty  to-morrow,  would  rub  on  and  never  miss  me.^* 
There  was  nothing  he  more  repeatedly  told  his  children 
than  that  they  were  not  to  let  indifference  in  others  appear 
to  justify  it  in  themselves.  "  All  kind  things,"  he  wrote,  . 
^  must  be  done  on  their  own  account,  and  for  their  own  sake, 
and  without  the  least  reference  to  our  gratitude."  Again  he 
laid  it  down,  while  he  was  making  some  exertion  for  the 
>ake  of  a  dead  friend  that  did  not  seem  likely  to  win 
proper  appreciation  from  those  it  was  to  serve.  *'  As  to 
gratitude  from  the  family — as  I  have  often  remarked  to 
you,  one  does  a  generous  thing  because  it  is  right  and 
pleasant,  and  not  for  any  response  it.  is  to  awaken  in 
others."  The  rule  in  another  form  frequently  appears  in 
his  letters;  and  it  was  enforced  in  many  ways  upon  all 
who  were  dear  to  him.  It  is  worth  while  to  add  his  com- 
ment on  a  regret  of  a  member  of  his  family  at  an  act 
of  self-devotion  supposed  to  have  been  thrown  away: 
"Nothing  of  what  is  nobly  done  can  ever  be  lost."  It  is 
also  to  be  noted  as  in  the  same  spirit,  that  it  was  not  the 
loud  but  the  silent  heroisms  he  most  admired. 

What  more  could  I  say  that  was  not  better  said  from 
the  pulpit  of  the  Abbey  where  he  rests?  "He  whom  we 
mourn  [said  Professor  Jowett]  was  the  friend  of  man- 
kind, a  philanthropist  in  the  true  sense;  the  friend  of 
youth,  the  f riond  of  the  poor,  the  enemy  of  every  form 
of  meanness  and  o|^pression.  I  am  not  going  to  attempt  to 
draw  a  portrait  of  him.  Men  of  genius  are  different  from 
what  we  suppose  them  to  be.  They  have  greater  pleasures 
and  greater  pains,  greater  affections  and  greater  tempta- 
tioud,  than  the  generality  of  mankind,  and  4hey  can  never 
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ing.  Possibly  we  might  not  have  been  able  to  subscribe 
to  the  same  creed  in  relation  to  God,  but  I  think  we  should 
have  subscribed  to  the  same  creed  in  relation  to  man.  He 
who  has  taught  us  our  duty  to  our  fellow-men  better  than 
we  knew  it  before,  who  knew  so  well  to  weep  with  them  that 
wept,  and  to  rejoice  with  them  that  rejoiced,  who  lias 
shown  forth  in  all  his  knowledge  of  the  dark  corners  of 
the  earth  how  much  sunshine  may  rest  upon  the  lowlie^^t 
lot,  who  had  such  evident  sympathy  with  suffering,  and 
such  a  natural  instinct  of  purity  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
page  of  the  thousands  he  has  written  which  might  not  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  a  little  child,  must  be  regarded  by 
those  who  recognise  the  diversity  of  the  gifts  of  the  spirit 
as  a  teacher  sent  from  God.  He  would  have  been  wel- 
comed as  a  fellow-labourer  in  the  common  interests  of 
humanity  by  Him  who  aked  the  question :  ^  If  a  man  love 
not  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can  he  love  God 
whom  he  hath  not  seen  ?  ^  ^^ 

"  The  loss  of  no  single  man  during  the  present  genera- 
tion, if  we  except  Abraham  Lincoln  alone,''  said  Mr.  Hor- 
ace Greeley,  describing  the  profound  and  universal  grief 
of  America  at  his  death,  "has  carried  mourning  into  so 
many  families,  and  been  so  unaffectedly  lamented  through 
all  the  ranks  of  society."  "  The  terrible  news  from  Eng- 
land," wrote  Longfellow  to  me  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  12th 
of  June,  1870),  "fills  us  all  with  inexpressible  sadness. 
Dickens  was  so  full  of  life  that  it  did  not  seem  possible 
he  could  die,  and  yet  he  has  gone  before  us,  and  we  are 
sorrowing  for  him.  ...  I  never  knew  an  author's  death 
cause  such  general  mousing.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  this  whole  country  is  stricken  with  grief.  .  .  ."  Nor 
was  evidence  then  wanting,  that  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
society  on  that  vast  continent  the  English  writer's  in- 
fluence had  penetrated.  Of  this,  very  touching  illustration 
was  given  on  a  former  page ;  and  proof  even  more  striking 
has  since  been  afforded  to  me,  that  not  merely  in  wild  or 
rude  communities,  but  in  life  the  most  savage  and  solitary, 
his  genius  had  helped  to  while  time  away. 

"  Like  all  Americans  who  read,"  writes  an  American 
gentleman,  "and  that  takes  in  nearly  all  our  people,  I 
am  an  admirer  and  student  of  Dickens.  .  .  .  Twelve  or 
thirteen  years  ago  I  crossed  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains 
^  ^.Government  suryeyor  under  a  famous  frontiersmaa 
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and  civil  engineer — Colonel  Lander.  We  were  too  early 
by  a  month,  and  became  snow-bound  just  on  the  very 
summit.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  necessary  to 
abandon  the  waggons  for  a  time,  and  drive  the  stock 
(mules)  down  the  mountains  to  the  valleys  where  there 
was  pasturage  and  running  water.  This  was  a  long  and 
difficult  task,  occupying,  several  ^ays.  ^  On  the  second  day, 
in  a  spot  where;  we  Expected  to  find  nothing  more  human 
than  a  grizzly  bear  or  an  elk,  we  foi^nd  a  little  hut,  built 
of  pine  boughs  and  a  iew  rough  boai^s  clumsily  hewn  out 
of  small  trees  with  an  axe.  The  hut  was  covered  with 
snow  many  feet  deep,  excepting  only  the  hole  in  the  roof 
which  served  for  a  chimney,  and  a  small  pit-like  place  in 
front  to  permit  egress.  The  occupant  came  forth  to  hail 
us  and  solicit  whiskey  and  tobacco.  He  was  dressed  in  a 
puit  made  entirely  of  flour-sacks,  and  was  curiously  labelled 
on  various  parts  of  his  person  Best  Family  Flour.  Extra. 
His  head  was  covered  by  a  wolf^s  skin  drawn  from  the 
brute^s  head — with  the  ears  standing  erect  in  a  fierce  alert 
manner.  He  was  a  most  extraordinary  object,  and  told 
us  he  had  not  seen  a  human  being  in  four  months.  He 
lived  on  bear  and  elk  meat  and  flour,  laid  in  during  his 
short  summer.  Emigrants  in  the  season  paid  him  a  kind 
of  ferry-toll.  I  asked  him  how  he  passed  his  time,  and  he 
went  to  a  barrel  and  produced  ^  Nicholas  Nickleby '  and 
'  PicKwick.*  I  found  he  knew  them  almost  by  heart.  He 
did  not  know,  or  seem  to  care,  about  the  author;  but  he 
^doried  in  Sam  Weller,  despised  Squeers,  and  would  prob- 
ably have  taken  the  latter's  scalp  with  great  skill  and 
cheerfulness.  For  Mr.  Winkle  he  had  no  feeling  but  con- 
tempt, and  in  fact  regarded  a  fowling-piece  as  only  a  toy 
for  a  squaw^  He  had  no  Bible;,  and  perhaps  if  he 
practised  in  his  rude  savage  way  all  Dickens '  taught,  he 
might  less  have  felt  the  want  even  of  that  companion.^' 


MY  FATHER 
AS  I  RECALL  HIM. 

BY 

MAMIE    DICKENS. 


CHAPTER  I. 


If,  ill  these  pages^  writteo  in  remembrance  of  my  father, 
I  shoiild  tell  you,  mjr  dear  friends,  nothing  new  of  him, 
J  can.  at  least,  promise  you  that  what  I  shall  tell  will  be 
told  laithfully,  if  simply,  and  perhaps  there  may  be  some 
things  xiot  familiar  to  you, 

A  gi'eat  many  writers  have  taken  it  upon  themselves  to 
write  lives  of  my  father,  to  tell  anecdotes  of  him,  and 
to  print  all  manner  of  things  about  him.  Of  all  these 
published  books  I  have  read  but  one,  the  only  genuine 
"Life'*  thus  far  written  of  him,  the  onq  sanctioned  by 
my  father  himself,  namely;  "The  Life  of  Charles 
Dickens,^'  by  John  Forster. 

But  ...  in  what  I  write  about  my  father  I  shall  depend 
chiefly  upon  my  own  memory  of  him,  for  I  wish  no  other 
or  dearer  remembrance.  My  love  for  my  father  has  never 
been  touched  or  approached  by  any  other  love.  I  hold 
him  in  my  heart  of  hearts  as  a  man  apart  from  all  other 
men,  as  one  apart  from  all  other  beings. 

Of  my  father's  childhood  it  is  but  natural  that  I  should 
know  very  little  more  than  the  knowledge  possessed  by 
the  great  public.  But  I  never  remember  hearing  him 
allude  at  any  time,  or  under  any  circumstances,  to  those 
unhappy  days  in  his  life  except  in  the  one  instance  of  bis 
childish  love   and   admiration   for   Gadshill,   which  was 
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destined  to  become  so  closely  associated  with  his  oame  and 
works. 

He  had  a  very  strong  and  faithful  attachment  f or  plaqes : 
Chatham,  I  think,  being  his  first,  love  in  this  respect. 
For  it  was  here,  when  a  child,  and  a  very  sickly  cruld, 
poor  little  fellow,  that  he  found  in  an  old  spare  room  a 
store  of  books,  among  which  were  "Boderick  Random," 
"  Peregrine  Pickle/'  "  Humphrey  Clinker,^'  "  Tom  Jones/' 
"The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,^'  ''Don  Quixote,'^  "Gil  Bias/' 
"  Robinson  Crusoe/'  "  The  Arabian  Nights/'  and  other 
volumes.  ''  They  were,"  as  Mr,  Forster  wrote,  "  a  host  of 
friends  when  he  had  no  single  friend/^  And  it  was  while 
living  at  Chatham  that  he  first  saw  Gadshill. 

As  a  "  very  queer  small  boy  "  he  used  to  walk  up  to  the 
house — it  stood  on  the  summit  of  a  high  hill — on  holi- 
days, or  when  his  heart  ached  for  a  "great  treat.''  He 
would  stand  and  look  at  it,  for  as  a  little  fellow  he  had 
a  wonderful  liking  and  admiration  for  the  house,  and  it 
was,  to  him,  like  no  other  house  he  had  ever  seen,  lie 
would  walk  up  and  down  before  it  with  his  father,  gazlpg 
at  it  with  delight,  and  the  latter  would  tell  him  that  peir- 
haps  if  he  worked  hard,  was  industrious,  and  grew  up  to 
be  a  good  man,  he  might  some  day  come  to  live  in  that 
very  house.  His  love  for  this  place  went  through  his 
whole  life,  and  was  with  him  until  his  death.  He  takes 
Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  friends  from  Eochester  to  Cobhara 
by  the  beautiful  back  road,  and  I  remember  one  day  when 
we  were  driving  that  way  he  showed  me  the  exact  spot 
where  Mr.  Pickwick  called  out:  ^^Whoa,  1  have  dropped 
niy  whip!"  After  his  marriage  he  took  his  wife  for  the 
honeymoon  to  a  village  called  Chalk,  between  Qravesend 
and  Rochester. 

Many  years  after,  when  he  was  living  with  his  family 
in  a  villa  near  Lausanne,  he  wrote  to  a  friend ;  "  The  greei^ 
woods  and  green  shades  about  here  are  more  like  Cobh^m, 
in  Kent,  than  anything  we  dreaiii  of  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alpine  passes."  And  again,  in  still  later  years,  one  of 
his  favourite  walks  from  Gadshill  was  to  a  village  called 
Shome,  where  there  was  a  quaint  old  church  and  grave- 
yard. He  often  said  that  he  would  like  to  be  buried  there, 
the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  homely  little  place  having  a 
tender  fascination  for  him,  So  w?  ?e?  that  bi^  heart  was 
always  in  l^ent. 
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But  let  this  single  reference  to  his  earlier  years  suffice, 
so  that  I  may  write  of  him  during  those  years  when  I  re- 
member him  among  us  and  around  us  in  our  home. 

From  his  earliest  childhood,  throughout  his  earliest 
married  life  to  the  day  of  his  death,  his  nature  was  homo- 
loving.  He  was  a  "  home  man  "  in  every  respect.  ^Tien 
he  became  celebrated  at  a  very  early  age,  as  we  know,  all 
his  joys  and  sorrows  were  taken  home :  and  he  found  there 
sympathy  and  the  companionship  of  his  "own  familiar 
friends."  In  his  letters  to  these  latter,  in  his  letters  to 
my  mother,  to  my  aunt,  and,  later  on,  to  us  his  children, 
he  never  forgot  anything  that  he  knew  would  be  of  interest 
about  his  work,  his  successes,  his  hopes  or  fears.  And 
there  was  a  sweet  simplicity  in  his  belief  that  such  new^ 
would  most  certainly  be  acceptable  to  all,  that  is  won- 
derfully touching  and  childlike  coming  from  a  man  of 
genius. 

His  care  and  thoughtfulness  about  home  matterjj, 
nothing  being  deemed  too  small  or  trivial  to  claim  his 
attention  and  consideration,  were  really  marvellous,  when 
we  remember  his  active,  eager,  restless,  working  brain. 
No  man  was  so  inclined  naturally  to  derive  his  happines:? 
from  home  affairs.  He  was  full  of  the  kind  of  interest  in 
a  house  which  is  commonly  confined  to  women,  and  hi^ 
care  of  and  for  us  as  wee  children  did  most  certainly  "  pas? 
the  love  of  women ! "  His  was  a  tender  and  most  affec- 
tionate nature. 

For  many  xjonsecutive  summers  we  used  to  be  taken  to 
Broadstairs.  This  little  place  became  a  great  favoiirito 
with  my  father.  He  was  always  very  happy  there,  and 
delighted  in  wandering  about  the  garden  of  his  house,  gen- 
erally accompanied  by  one  or  other  of  his  children.  In 
later  years,  at  Boulogne,  he  would  often  have  his  youncre.^t 
boy,  ^'  The  Noble  Plorn,'*  trotting  by  his  side.  These  two 
were  constant  companions  in  those  days,  and  after  the^f* 
walks  my  father  would  always  have  some  funny  anecdote 
to  tell  us.  And  when  years  later  the  time  camo  for  the 
boy  of  his  heart  to  go  out  into  the  world,  my  father,  after 
seeing  him  off,  wrote  t  "  Poor  Plorn  has  gone  to  Australia. 
It  was  a  hard  parting  at  the  last.  He  seemed  to  become 
once  more  my  youngest  and  favourite  little  child  as  the 
day  drew  near,  and  I  did  not  think  I  could  have  been  ?o 
shaken.    These  are  hard,  hard  things,  but  they  might,  have 
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to  be  done  without  means  or  influence,  and  then  they  would 
be  far  harder.    God  bless  him !  " 

When  my  father  was  arranging  and  rehearsing  his  read- 
ings from  "  Dombey,"  the  death  of  little  Paul  caused  him 
such  real  anguish,  the  reading  being  so  difficult  to  him, 
that  he  told  us  he  could  only  master  his  intense  emotion 
1)}'  keeping  the  picture  of  Plorn,  well,  strong  and  hearty, 
steadily  before  his  eyes.  We  can  see  by  the  different  child 
characters  in  his  books  what  a  wonderful  knowledge  he 
Imd  of  children,  and  what  a  wonderful  and  truly  womanly 
sympathy  he  had  with  them  in  all  their  childish  joys  and 
liriefs.  I  can  remember  with  us,  his  own  children,  how 
kind,  considerate  and  patient  he  always  was.  But  we  were 
never  afraid  to  go  to  him  in  any  trouble,  and  never  had 
a  snub  from  him  or  a  cross  word  under  any  circumstances. 
He  was  always  glad  to  give  us  "  treats,^^  as  he  called  them, 
and  used  to  conceive  all  manner  of  those  "  treats  '^  for 
us,  and  if  any  favour  had  to  be  asked  we  were  always  sure 
of  a  favourable  answer.  On  these  occasions  my  sister 
"  Katie  "  was  generally  our  messenger,  we  others  waiting 
outside  the  study  door  to  hear  the  verdict.  She  and  I 
used  to  have  delightful  treats  in  those  summer  evenings, 
<lriving  up  to  Hampstead  in  the  open  carriage  with  him, 
our  mother  and  "  Auntie,^^  *  and  getting  out  for  a  long 
walk  through  the  lovely  country  lanes,  .picking  wild  roses 
and  other  flowers,  or  walking  hand  in  hand  with  him 
listening  to  some  story. 

There  never  existed,  I  think,  in  all  the  world,  a  more 
thoroughly  tidy  or  methodical  creature  than  was  my  father. 
He  was  tidy  in  every  way — ^in  his  mind,  in  his  handsome 
and  graceful  person,  in  his  work,  in  keeping  his  writing. 
table  drawers,  in  his  large  correspondence,  in  fact  in  his 
whole  life. 

I  remember  that  my  sister  and  I  occupied  a  little  garret 
room  in  Devonshire  Terrace,  at  the  very  top  of  the  house. 
He  had  taken  the  greatest  pains  and  care  to  make  the 
room  as  pretty  and  comfortable  for  his  two  little  daughters 

*  When  I  write  about  my  aunt,  or  "  Aimtie,"  as  no  doubt  I  may 
often  have  occasion  to  do,  it  is  of  the  aunt  par  excellence,  Georgina 
Hoearth.  She  has  been  to  me  ever  since  I  can  remember  anything, 
ana  to  all  of  us,  the  truest,  best  and  dearest  friend,  companion  ana 
counsellor.  To  quote  my  father's  own  words:  "The  best  and  truest 
friend  man  ever  had." 
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as  it  could  be  made.  He  was  often  dragged  up  the  steep 
staircase  to  this  room  to  see  ebme  new  print  or  some  new 
ornament  which  we  children  had  put  up,  and  he  always 
gate  us  words  of  praise  and  approval. 

He  encouraged  us  in  every  possible  way  to  make  our- 
selves useful,  and  to  adorn  and  beautify  our  rooms  with 
our  own  hands,  and  to  be  ever  tidy  and  neat.  I  remember 
that  the  adornment  of  this  garret  was  decidedly  primitive, 
the  unf ramed  prints  being  fastened  to  the  wall  by  ordinary 
black  or  white  pins,  whichever  we  could  get.  But,  never 
mind,  if  they  were  put  up  neatly  and  tidily  they  were 
always  "  excellent,'^  or  "  quite  slaprup/'  as  he  used  to  say. 
Even  in  those  early  days,  he  made  a  point  of  visiting  every 
room  in  the  house  once  each  morning,  and  if  a  chair  was 
out  of  its  place,  or  a  blind  not  quite  straight,  or  a  crumb 
left  on  the  floor,  woe  betide  the  offender. 

And  then  his  punctuality  1  It  was  almost  fi:ightful  to 
an  unpunctual  mind !  This  again  was  another  phase  of  his 
extreme  tidiness;  it  was  also  the  outcome  of  his  excessive 
thoughtfulness  and  consideration  for  others.  His  dym- 
pathv,  also,  with  all  pain  and  suflfering,  made  him  quite 
invaluable  in  a  sick  room.  Quick,  active,  sensible,  bright 
and  cheery,  and  sympathetic  to  a  degree,  he  would  seize 
the  ^^  ease  ^^  at  once,  know  exactly  what  to  do,  and  do  it. 
In  all  our  childish  ailments  his  visits  were  eagerly  looked 
forward  to;  and  our  little  hearts  would  beat  a  shade 
faster,  and  our  aches  and  pains  become  more  bearable, 
when  the  sound  of  his  quick  footstep  was  heard,  and  the 
encouraging  accents  of  his  voice  greeted  the  invalid.  I 
can  remember  now,  as  if  it  were  yesterday,  how  the  touch 
of  his  hand—he  had  a  most  sympathetic  touch — ^was  al- 
most too  much  sometimes,  the  help  and  hope  in  it  making 
my  heart  full  to  overflowing.  He  believed  firmly  in  the 
power  of  mesmerism,  as  a  remedy  in  some  forms  of  illness, 
and  was  himself  a  mesmerist  of  no  mean  order;  I  know 
of  many  cases,  my  own  among  the  number,  in  which  he 
used  bis  power  in  this  way  witti  perfect  success. 

And  however  busy  he  might  be,  and  even  in  his  hourt? 
of  rdaxatlon,  he  was  still,  if  you  can  understand  me. 
always  busy;  he  would  give  up  any  amount  of  time,  and 
spare  himself  no  fatigue,  if  he  could  in  any  way  alleviate 
sickness  and  pain. 

In  very  many  of  my  father's  books  there  are  frequeiit 
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Teferences  to  delicious  meals,  wonderful  dinners,  and  more 
marrcllous  dislies,  steaming  bowls  of  punch,  etc.,  which 
have  led  many  to  believe  that  he  was  a  man  very  fond  of 
the  table.  And  yet  I  think  no  more  abBtemious  man  ever 
Hved. 

In  the  Gadshill  days,  when  the  house  was  full  of  visitors, 
he  had  a  peculiar  notion  of  always  having  the  menu  for 
the  day's  dinner  placed  on  the  sideboaTd  at  luncheon  time. 
And  then  he  would  discuss  every  item  in  his  fanciful, 
humorous  way  with  his  guests,  much  to  this  effect :  "  Cock- 
a-leekie  ?  Good,  decidedly  good ;  fried  soles  with  shrimp 
sauce?  Good  again;  croquettes  of  chicken?  Weak,  very 
weak;  decided  want  of  imagination  here,'*  and  so  on,  and 
he  would  apparently  be  so  taken  up  with  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  a  menu  that  one  might  imagine  he  lived  for 
nothing  but  the  coming  dinner.  He  had  a  small  but 
healthy  appetite,  but  was  remarkably  abstemious  both  in 
rating  and  drinking. 

lie  was  delightful  as  a  host,  caring  individually  for 
each  guest,  and  bringing  the  special  qualities  of  each  into 
fall  notice  and  prominence,  putting  the  very  shyest  at  his 
or  her  ease,  making  the  best  of  the  most  humdrum,  and 
never  thrusting  himself  forward. 

But  when  he  was  most  delightful,  was  alone  with  us  at 
home  and  sitting  over  dessert,  and  when  my  sister  was 
with  us  especially — I  am  talking  now  of  our  grown-up 
flaya — ^for  she  had  great  power  in  ^^  drawing  him  out/'  At 
j>uch  times,  although  he  might  sit  down  to  dinner  in  a 
^ave  or  abstracted  mood,  he  would,  invariably,  soon  throw 
aside  his  silence  and  end  by  delighting  us  all  with  his 
genial  talk  and  his  miaint  fancies  about  people  and  things* 
He  was  always,  as  I  have  said,  much  interested  in  mes- 
merism, and  the  curious  influence  exercised  by  one  per- 
sonality over  another.  One  illustration  I  remember  his 
using  was,  that  meeting  some  one  in  the  busy  London 
streets,  he  was  on  the  point  of  turning  back  to  accost  the 
supposed  friend,  when  finding  out  his  mistake  in  time  he 
walked  on  again  until  he  actually  met  the  real  friend, 
whose  shadow,  as  it  were,  but  a  moment  ago  had  come 
across  his  path. 

And  then  the  forgetting  of  a  word  or  a  name.  '^  Now 
into  what  pigeonhole  of  my  brain  did  that  go,  and  why  do 
I  suddenly  remember  it  now?''     And  as  these  thoughts 
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passed  through  his  mind  and  were  spoken  dreamily,  so 
they  also  appeared  in  his  face.  Another  instant,  perhaps, 
and  his  eyes  would  be  full  of  fun  and  laughter. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  literary  career  he  suffered  a 
great  sorrow  in  the  death — a  very  sudden  death — of  my 
motheif  s  sister,  Mary  Hogarth.  She  was  of  a  most  charm- 
ing and  lovable  disposition,  as  well  as  being  personally 
very  beautiful.  Soon  after  my  parents  married,  Aunt 
Mary  was  constantly  with  them.  As  her  nature  developed 
she  became  my  father's  ideal  of  what  a  young  girl  should 
be.  And  his  own  words  show  how  this  great  affection  and 
the  influence  of  the  girPs  loved  memory  were  with  him 
to  the  end  of  his  life.  The  shock  of  her  sudden  death  so 
affected  and  prostrated  him  that  the  publication  of  "  Pick- 
wick "  was  interrupted  for  two  months. 

*^That  beautiful  passage  [he  wrote  to  Mr.  Forster] 
you  were  so  kind  and  considerate  as  to  send  to  me  has 
given  me  the  only  feeling  akin  to  pleasure  (sorrowful 
pleasure  it  is)  that  I  have  yet  had  connected  with  the  loss 
of  my  dear  young  friend  and  companion,  for  whom  my 
love  and  attachment  will  never  diminish,  and  by  whose 
side,  if  it  please  God  to  leave  me  in  possession  of  sense  to 
signify  my  wishes,  my  bones,  whenever  or  wherever  I  die, 
will  one  day  be  laid.'' 

She  was  buried  in  Kensal  Green  Cemetery,  and  her 
grave  bears  the  following  inscription,  written  by  my  father: 

"  Young,  beautiful,  and  good,  God  in  His  mercy  num- 
bered her  among  His  angels  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen." 

A  year  after  her  death,  in  writing  to  my  mother  from 
Yorkshire,  he  says :  "  Is  it  not  extraordinary  that  the  same 
dreams  which  have  constantly  visited  me  since  poor  Mary 
died  follow  me  everywhere  ?  After  all  the  change  of  scene 
and  fatigue  I  have  dreamt  of  her  ever  since  I  left  home, 
and  no  doubt  shall  until  I  return.  I  would  fain  believe, 
sometimes,  that  her  spirit  may  have  some  influence  over 
them,  but  their  perpetual  repetition  is  extraordinary.'' 

In  the  course  of  years  there  came  changes  in  our  home, 
inevitable  changes.  But  no  change  could  ever  alter  my 
father's  home-loving  nature.  As  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Forster, 
as  a  young  man,  so  it  was  with  him  to  the  time  of  his 
death:  "We  shall  soon  meet,  please  God,  and  be  happier 
than  ever  we  were  iti  all  our  lives.  Oh!  bonje — ^home- 
home!  IT' 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Christmas  was  always  a  time  which  in  our  home  was 
looked  forward  to  with  eagerness  and  delight,  and  to  my 
father  it  was  a  time  dearer  than  any  other  part  of  the 
year,  I  think.  He  loved  Christmas  for  its  deep  signifi- 
cance as  well  as  for  its  joys,  and  this  he  demonstrates  in 
every  allusion  in  his  writings  to  the  great  festival,  a  day 
which  he  considered  should  be  fragrant  with  the  love  that 
we  should  bear  one  to  another,  and  with  the  love  and  reve- 
rence of  his  Saviour  and  Master.  Even  in  his  most  merry 
conceits  of  Christmas,  there  are  always  subtle  and  tender 
touches  which  will  bring  tears  to  the  eyes,  and  make  evett 
the  thoughtless  have  some  special  veneration  for  this  most 
blessed  anniversary. 

In  our  childish  days  my  father  used  to  take  us,  every 
twenty-fourth  day  of  December,  to  a  toy-shop  in  Holborn, 
where  we  were  allowed  to  select  our  Christmas  presents, 
and  also  any  that  we  wished  to  give  to  our  little  compan- 
ions. Although  I  believe  we  were  often  an  hour  or  more 
in  the  shop  before  our  several  tastes  were  satisfied,  he 
never  showed  the  least  impatience,  was  always  interested, 
and  as  desirous  as  we  that  we  should  choose  exactly  what  we 
liked  best.  As  we  grew  older,  present-giving  was  confined 
to  our  several  birthdays,  and  this  annual  visit  to  the  Hol- 
born toy-shop  ceased. 

When  we  were  only  babies  my  father  determined  that 
we  should  be  taught  to  dance,  so  as  early  as  the  Genoa 
days  we  were  given  our  first  lessons.  "  Our  oldest  boy  and 
his  sisters  are  to  be  waited  upon  next  week  by  a  professor 
of  the  noble  art  of  dancing,"  he  wrote  to  a  friend  at  this 
time.  And  again,  in  writing  to  my  mother,  he  says :  "  I 
hope  the  dancing-lessons  will  be  a  success.  Don^t  fail  to 
let  me  know." 

Our  progress  in  the  graceful  art  delighted  him,  and  his 
admiration  of  our  success  was  evident  when  we  exhibited 
to  him,  as  we  were  perfected  in  them,  all  the  steps,  ex- 
ercises and  dances  which  formed  our  lessons.  He  alwayj^ 
encouraged  us  in  our  dancing,  6tnd  praised  our  grace  and 
aptness,  although  criticised  quite  severely  in  some  places 
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for  allowing  his  children  to  expend  so  much  time  and 
energy  upon  the  training  of  their  feet. 

When  "the  boygf^  came  ^ome  for  the  holidays  there 
were  constant  rehearsals  for  the  Christmas  and  New  Year\- 
parties;  and  more  especially  for  the  dance  on  Twelfth 
Night,  the  anniversary  of  my  brother  Charlie's  birthday. 
Just  before  one  of  these  celebrations  my  father  insi^tc<l 
that  my  sister  Katie  and  I  should  teach  the  polka  stej) 
to  Mr.  Leech  and  himself.  My  father  was  as  much  in 
earnest  about  learning  to  take  that  wonderful  step  cor- 
rectly, as  though  there  were  nothing  of  greater  importance 
in  tl^  world.  Often  he  would  practise  gravely  in  a 
comer,  without  either  partner  or  music,  and  I  remember 
one  cold  winter^s  night  his  awakening  with  the  fear  that 
he  had  forgotten  the  step  so  strong  upon  him  that, 
jumping  out  of  bed,  by  the  scant  illumination  of  the  old- 
fashioned  rushlight,  and  to  his  own  whistling,  he  dili- 
gently rehearsed  its  "one,  two,  three,  one,  two,  three" 
until  he  was  once  more  secure  in  his  knowledge. 

No  one  can  imagine  our  excitement  and  nervousne^p 
when  the  evening  came  on  which  we  were  to  dance  with 
our  pupils.  Katie,  who  was  a  very  little  girl,  was  to  have 
Mr.  Leech,  who  was  over  six  feet  tall,  for  her  partner, 
while  my  father  was  to  be  mine.  My  heart  beat  so  fas^t 
that  I  could  scarcely  breathe,  I  was  so  fearful  for  the 
success  of  our  exhibition.  But  my  fears  were  groundless, 
and  we  were  greeted  at  the  finish  of  our  dance  with  hearty 
applause,  which  was  more  than  compensation  for  the  work 
which  had  been  expended  upon  its  learning. 

My  father  was  certainly  not  what  in  the  ordinary  accepta- 
tion of  the  term  would  be  called  "a  good  dancer."  I 
doubt  whether  he  had  ever  received  any  instruction  in 
^the  noble  art'^  other  than  that  which  my  sister  and  I 
ffave  him.  In  later  years  I  remember  trying  to  teach  him 
tne  Bcbottische,  a  dance  which  he  particularly  admirwl 
and  desired  to  learn.  But  although  he  was  so  fond  of 
dancing,  except  at  family  gatherings  in  his  own  or  lii< 
most  intimate  friends*  homes  I  never  remember  seeing 
him  join  in  it  himself,  and  I  doubt  if,  even  bb  a  youiii,' 
man,  he  ever  went  to  balls.  Graceful  in  motion,  his 
dancing,  such  as  it  was,  was  natural  to  him.  Dance-mut^ic 
was  delightful  to  his  cheery,  genial  spirit;  the  time  ainl 
steps  of  a  dance  suited  his  tidy  nature,  if  I  may  so  speak. 
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The  action  and  the  exereise  seemed  to  be  a  pArt  of  his 
abundant  vitality. 

While  I  am  writing  of  my  father's  f ondHeas  for  dailciiig, 
a  characteristic  anecdote  of  him  occuts  to  me*  While  he 
was  courting  my  mother,  he  went  otie  summer  evening 
to  call  upon  her.  The  Hogarths  were  livilig  a  little  '\tdy 
out  of  London,  in  a  residence  which  had  a  drawing-room 
opening  with  French  windows  onto  a  lawn.  In  this  toom 
my  mother  and  her  family  were  seated  quietly  after  dinner 
on  this  particular  evening,  when  suddenly  a  young  sailor 
jumped  through  one  of  the  open  windows  into  the  apai't'^ 
ment,  whistled  and  danced  a  hornpipe,  and  before  they 
eould  recover  from  their  amazement  jumped  out  again. 
A  few  minutes  later  my  father  walked  in  at  the  do6r  as 
sedately  as  though  quite  innocent  of  the  prank,  and  shook 
hands  with  everj'  one;  but  the  sight  of  their  amazed  faces 
proving  too  much  for  his  attempted  sobrirty,  his  hearty 
laugh  was  the  signal  for  the  rest  of  the  party  to  Join  in 
his  merriment.  But  judging  from  his  slight  ability  m 
later  years,  I  fancy  that  hfl  must  have  taken  many  lesflonri 
to  secure  his  perfection  in  that  hornpipe. 

His  dancing  was  at  iU  best,  I  think,  in  the  "  Sir  Roger 
tie  Covcrley  '^ — and  in  what  are  known  as  country-dances* 
lu  the  former,  while  the  end  couples  are  dancing,  and  the 
}^i<le  couples  are  supposed  to  be  still,  my  father  would 
insist  upon  the  sides  keeping  up  a  kind  of  jig'^tep,  tod 
dapping  his  hands  to  add  to  the  fun^  and  dancing  at  H^ 
Imeks  of  those  whose  enthusiasm  he  thought  lieeded  roufr* 
ing,  wad  himself  never  still  for  a  moment  until  the  dance 
was  over.  Hd  was  tery  foiid  6f  a  cdmtry-danee  which 
lie  learned  at  the  house  of  some  dear  friends  at  Boekitig* 
ham  Castle,  which  began  with  quite  a  stately  minuet  io 
tlie  tune  of  "  God  save  the  Queen/^  and  then  dashed  sud- 
•lonly  into  "Down  the  Middle  and  up  AgBit/'  His 
(.'nthusiasm  in  this  dance,  I  remember,  was  so  gi^t  that» 
one  evening  after  scmie  of  our  Tavistock  House  theatri<»l8 
when  I  was  thoroughly  worn  otit  with  fatigue,  being 
selected  by  him  as  his  partner,  I  caught  the  infectioil  of 
his  merriment,  and  my  weariness  vanished.  As  he  him- 
wlf  says,  in  describing  dear  old  Fezaiwig's  Christinas 
party,  we  were  "people  who  would  dance  and  had  no 
notion  of  walking."  His  enjoyment  of  all  our  frolics  waa 
equally  keen,  and  he  writes  to  an  American  friend,  apropos 
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af  one  of  our  Christmas  merrymakings:  ^^Porster  is  out 
again;  and  if  he  don^t  go  in  again  after  the  manner  in 
which  we  have  been  keeping  Christmas,  he  must  be  very 
strong  indeed.  Such  dinings,  such  conjurings,  such  blind- 
man^s  buflBngs,  such  theatre  goings,  such  kissings  out  of 
old  years  and  kissings  in  of  new  ones  never  took  place  in 
these  parts  before.  To  keep  the  '  Chuzzlewit '  going,  and 
to  do  this  little  book,  the  ^  Carol,^  in  the  odd  times  be- 
tween two  parts  of  it,  was,  as  you  may  suppose,  pretty 
tight  work.  But  when  it  was  done  I  broke  out  like  a  mad- 
man, and  if  you  could  have  seen  me  at  a  children's  party 
at  Macready's  the  other  night,  going  down  a  country-dance 
with  Mrs.  M., ,  you  would  have  thought  I  was  a  country 
gentleman  of  independent  property,  residing  on  a  tip-top 
farm,  with  the  wind  blowing  straight  in  my  face  everv 
day.- 

At  our  holiday  frolics  he  used  sometimes  to  conjure  for 
us,  th^  equally  "noble  art"  of  the  prestidigitateur  being 
among  his  accomplishments.  He  writes  of  this,  which 
he  included  in  the  list  of  our  Twelfth  Night  amusements, 
to  another  American  friend :  "  The  actuary  of  the  national 
debt  couldn't  calculate  the  number  of  children  who  are 
coming  here  on  Twelfth  Night,  in  honour  of  CharlieV 
birthday,  for  which  occasion  I  have  provided  a  magic 
lantern  and  divers  other  tremendous  engines  of  that  nature. 
But  the  best  of  it  is  that  Forster  and  I  have  purchased 
between  us  the  entire  stock-in-trade  of  a  conjurer,  the 
practice  and  display  whereof  is  entrusted  to  me.  And  if 
you  could  see  me  conjuring  the  company's  watches  into 
impossible  tea-caddies  and  causing  pieces  of  money  to  fly, 
and  burning  pocket  handkerchiefs  without  burning  'em, 
and  practising  in  my  own  room  without  anybody  to  admire, 
you  would  never  forget  it  as  long  as  you  live.'' 

One  of  these  conjuring  tricks  comprised  the  disappear- 
ance and  reappearance  of  a  tiny  doll,  which  would  an- 
nounce most  unexpected  pieces  of  news  and  messages  to 
the  different  children  in  the  audience;  this  doll  was  a 
particular  favourite,  and  its  arrival  eagerly  awaited  and 
welcomed. 

That  he  loved  to  emphasise  Christmas  in  every  possible 
way,  the  following  extract  from  a  note  which  he  sent  me 
in  December,  1868^  will  evidence.  After  speaking  of  a 
re^i^mg  which  he  was  to  give  on  Christmas  Eve,  he  says: 
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"  It  occurs  to  me  that  my  table  at  St.  Jameses  Hall  might 
be  appropriately  ornamented  with  a  little  holly  next  Tues- 
day. If  the  two  front  legs  were  entwined  with  it,  for 
instance,  and  a  border  of  it  ran  round  the  top  of  the  fringe 
in  front,  with  a  little  sprig  by  way  of  a  bouquet  at  each 
corner,  it  would  present  a  seasonable  appearance.  If  you 
think  of  this  and  will  have  the  materials  ready  in  a  little 
basket,  I  will  call  for  you  at  the  oflBce  and  take  you  up 
to  the  hall  where  the  table  will  be  ready  for  you." 

But  I  think  that  our  Christmas  and  New  Yearns  tides 
at  Gadshill  were  the  happiest  of  all.  Our  house  wns  al- 
ways filled  with  guests,  while  a  cottage  in  the  village  was 
reserved  for  the  use  of  the  bachelor  members  of  our  holi- 
day party.  My  father  himself  always  deserted  work  for 
tlie  week,  and  that  was  almost  our  greatest  treat.  He  was 
the  fun  and  life  of  those  gatherings,  the  true  Christmas 
spirit  of  sweetness  and  hospitality  filling  his  large  and 
generous  heart.  Long  walks  with  him  were  daily  treats 
to  be  remembered.  Games  passed  our  evenings  merrily. 
''  Proverbs,"  a  game  of  memory,  was  very  popular,  and  it 
was  one  in  which  either  my  aunt  or  myself  was  apt  to 
I)rove  winner.  Father^s  annoyance  at  our  failure  some- 
times was  very  amusing,  but  quite  genuine.  "Dumb 
Crambo"  was  another  favourite,  and  one  in  which  my 
father's  great  imitative  ability  showed  finely.  I  remember 
one  evening  his  dumb  showing  of  the  word  "frog"  was 
so  extremely  laughable  that  the  memory  of  it  convulsed 
Marcus  Stone,  the  clever  artist,  when  he  tried  some  time 
later  to  imitate  it. 

One  very  severe  Christmas,  when  the  snow  was  so  deep 
a*  to  make  outdoor  amusement  or  entertainment  for  our 
^niests  impossible,  my  father  suggested  that  he  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  "bachelors'  cottage"  should  pass  the 
time  in  unpacking  the  French  chalet,  which  had  been  sent 
to  him  by  Mr.  Fechter,  and  which  reached  Higham 
Station  in  a  large  number  of  packing  cases.  Unpacking 
these  and  fitting  the  pieces  together  gave  them  interesting 
employment,  and  some  topics  of  conversation  for  our 
luncheon  party. 

Our  Christmas  Day  dinners  at  Gadshill  were  particu- 
larly bright  and  cheery,  some  of  our  nearest  neighbours 
joining  our  home  party.  The  Christmas  plum  pudding 
had  its  own  special  dish  of  coloured  "repousse"  china, 
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ornamented  with  hoUy.  The  pudding  was  placed  on  thi- 
with  a  sprig  of  real  holly  in  the  centre,  lighted,  and  in 
this  state  placed  in  front  of  my  father,  its  arrival  being 
always  the  signal  for  applause.  A  prettily  decorated  tabic 
was  his  special  pleasure,  and  from  my  earliest  girlhood 
the  care  of  this  devolved  upon  me.  When  I  had  everythinii 
in  readiness,  he  would  come  with  me  to  inspect  the  result 
of  my  labours,  before  dressing  for  dinner,  and  no  word 
except  of  praise  ever  came  to  my  ears. 

He  was  a  wonderfully  neat  and  rapid  carver,  aild  I  am 
happy  to  say  taught  me  some  of  his  skill  in  this.  I  used 
to  help  him  in  our  home  parties  at  Qadshill  by  carving  at 
a  side  table,  returning  to  my  seat  opposite  him  as  soon  as 
my  duty  was  ended.  On  Christmas  Day  we  all  had  our 
glasses  filled,  and  then  my  father,  raising  his,  would  say: 
"  Kerens  to  us  all.  God  bless  us ! ''  a  toast  which  wa? 
rapidly  and  willingly  drunk.  His  conversation,  as  may  be 
imagined,  was  often  extremely  humorous,  and  I  have  seen 
the  servants,  who  were  waiting  at  table,  convulsed  often 
with  laughter  at  his  droll  remarks  and  stories.  Now,  as  I 
recall  these  gatherings,  my  sight  grows  blurred  with  the 
tears  that  rise  to  my  eyes.  But  I  love  to  remember  them, 
and  to  see,  if  only  in  memory,  my  father  at  his  own  table, 
surrounded  by  his  own  family  and  friends — ^a  beautiful 
Christmas  spirit. 

"  It  is  good  to  be  children  sometimes,  and  never  better 
than  at  Christmas,  when  its  Mighty  Founder  was  a  child 
Himself,^'  was  his  own  advice,  and  advice  which  he  fol- 
lowed both  in  letter  and  spirit. 

One  morning— it  was  the  last  day  of  the  year,  I  remem- 
ber— while  we  were  at  breakfast  at  Gadshill,  my  father 
suggested  that  we  should  celebrate  the  evening  by  a 
charade  to  be  acted  in  pantomime.  The  suggestion  was 
received  with  acclamation,  and  amid  shouts  and  laughing 
we  were  then  and  there,  guests  and  members  of  the  family, 
allotted  our  respective  parts.  My  father  went  about  col- 
lecting ^^ stage  properties,^'  rehearsals  were  "called"  at 
least  four  times  during  the  morning,  and  in  all  our  excitiv 
ment  no  thought  was  given  to  that  necessary  part  of  a 
charadei,  the  audience,  whose  business  it  is  to  guess  the 
pantomime.  At  luncheon  som€  one  asked  suddenly:  "  But 
what  about  an  audience  ?''  *'Why,  bless  my  souV  said 
my  father,  "  Fd  forgotten  all  about  that."     Invitations 
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were  quickly  dispatched  to  our  neighbours,  and  additiona) 
preparations  made  for  supper.  In  due  time  the  audience 
came,  and  the  charade  was  acted  so  successftiHy  that  the 
evening  stands  out  in  my  memory  as  one  of  the  meripiest 
and  happiest  of  the  many  merry  and  happy  eveningB  in 
our  dear  old  home.  My  father  was  so  extremfely  fupny 
in  his  part  that  the  rest  of  us  found  it  almost  impossible 
to  maintain  suflRcient  control  over  ourselves  to  enable  tlie 
charade  to  proceed  aS:  it  was  planned  to  do.  It  wo»nd  up 
with  a  country-dance,  which  had  been  invented  that 
morning  and  practised  quite  a  dozen  times  through  the 
day,  and  which  was  concluded  at  just  a  tew  moments 
before  midnight.  Then  leading  us'  all,  charactefs  and 
audience,  out  into  the  wide  haM,  and  throwing  wide  open 
the  door,  my  father,  watch  in  hand^  stood  waiting  to  heat 
the  bells  ring  in  the  New  Year.  All  was  hush  and  sitenco 
after  the  laughter  and  merriment !  Suddenly  the"  peal  of 
bells  sounded,  and  turning  he  said :  "  A  happy  New  Year 
to  us  all !  God  bless  us.^  Kisses,  good  wishes  and  shaking 
of  hands  brought  us  again  back  to  the  fun  and  gaiety  of  a 
few  moments  earlier.  Supper  was  served,  the  hot  mulled 
wine  drunk  in  toasts,  and  the  maddest  and  wildest  o-f  "  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverleys^'  ended  our  evening  and  began  out 
New  Year. 

One  New  Year's  Day  my  father  organised  some  field 
sports  in  a  meadow  which  was  at  the  back  of  oui  ho«sei 
"FQot-rages  for  the  villagers  come  off  in  my  field  to- 
morrow,'^ he  wrote  to  a  friend,  ^ and  we  have  bee»hard> at 
work  all  day,  building  a  course,  making  coun4jless  fiags, 
and  I  don't  know;  what  else.  Layard  [the*  Jato  Sir  Austen 
Henry  Layard]  is  chief  commissioner  of  the  dompfitic 
police.    The  country  police  predict  an  immense  crowd.'' 

There  were  between  two  and  three  thousand  people 
present  at  these  sports,  and  by  a  kind  of  magiical  influence 
my  father  seemed  to  rule  every  creature  present  to  dfO'  his 
or  her  best  to  maintain  order.  The  likelihood  of'  things 
going  wronff  was  anticipated,  and  despite^  the  general  prej-^ 
udice  of  the  neighbours  against  the  undertakiaig,  my 
father's  belief  and  trust  in  his  guests  was  not  disappointed. 
But  you  shall  have  his  own  account?  of'  his  sucoesa  ^^  Wo 
had  made  a  very  pretty  course,"  he  wrote,  "and  taken 
throat  pains.  Encouraged  by  the  cricket  makhes''  ex- 
perience, I  allowed  the  landlord  of  thp  Falstaff  to  havo^  a 
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drinking  booth  on  the  ground.  Not  to  seem  to  dictate  <= 
distrust,  I  gave  all  the  prizes  in  money.  The  great  ma- 
of  the  crowd  were  labouring  men  of  all  kinds,  soldier-, 
sailors  and  navvies.  They  did  not,  between  half -past  ten. 
when  we  began,  and  sunset,  displace  a  rope  or  a  stake ;  and 
they  left  every  barrier  and  flag  as  neat  as  they  found  it. 
There  was  not  a  dispute,  and  there  was  no  drunkennc-^ 
whatever.  I  made  them  a  little  speech  from  the  lawn  at 
the  end  of  the  games,  saying  that,  please  God,  we  would 
do  it  again  next  year.  They  cheered  most  lustily  and 
dispersed.  The  road  between  this  and  Chatham  was  like 
a  fair  all  day;  and  surely  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  get  such 
perfect  behaviour  out  of  a  reckless  seaport  town.'^  He  was 
the  last  to  realise,  I  am  sure,  that  it  was  his  owa  sym- 
pathetic nature  which  gave  him  the  love  and  honour  of 
all  classes,  and  that  helped  to  make  the  day's  sports  such  a 
great  success ! 

My  father  was  again  in  his  element  at  the  Twelfth 
Night  parties  to  which  I  have  before  alluded.  For  many 
consecutive  years,  Miss  Coutts,  now  the  Baroness  Burdett- 
Coutts,  was  in  the  habit  of  sending  my  brother,  on  this  his 
birthday  anniversary,  the  most  gorgeous  of  Twelfth-cake?, 
with  an  accompanying  box  of  bonbons  and  Twelfth  Night 
characters.  The  cake  was  cut,  and  the  favours  and  bon- 
bons distributed  at  the  birthday  supper,  and  it  was  then 
that  my  father's  kindly,  genial  nature  overflowed  in  merri- 
ment. He  would  have  something  droll  to  say  to  every  one, 
and  under  his  attentions  the  shyest  child  would  brighten 
and  become  merry.  No  one  was  overlooked  or  forgotten 
by  him;  like  the  young  Cratchits,  he  was  "ubiquitous/^ 
Supper  was  followed  by  songs  and  recitations  from  the 
various  members  of  the  company,  my  father  acting  alway? 
as  master  of  ceremonies,  and  calling  upon  first  one  child, 
then  another  for  his  or  her  contribution  to  the  festivity. 
I  can  see  now  the  anxious  faces  turned  towards  the  beam- 
ing, laughing  eyes  of  their  host.  How  attentively  he  would 
listen,  with  his  head  thrown  slightly  back,  and  a  little  to 
one  side,  a  happy  smile  on  his  lips.  0,  those  mern', 
happy  times,  never  to  be  forgotten  by  any  of  his  own 
children,  or  by  any  of  their  guests.  Those  merry,  happy 
times ! 

And  in  writing  thus  of  these  dear  old  holidays,  when 
we  were  all  so  happy  in  our  home,  and  when  my  father 
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was  with  us,  let  me  add  this  little  postscript,  and  greet  you 
on  this  Christmas  of  1896,  with  my  father^s  own  words: 
*'  Keflect  upon  your  present  blessings — of  which  every  man 
has  many — ^not  on  your,  past  misfortunes,  of  which  all 
men  have  some.  Fill  your  glass  again  with  a  merry^face 
and  contented  heart.  Our  life  on  it,  but  your  Christmas 
shall  be  merry  and  your  New  Year  a  happy  one. 

"  So  may  the  New  Year  be  a  happy  one  to  you,  happy 
to  many  more  whose  happiness  depends  on  you!  So 
may  each  year  be  happier  than  the  last,  and  not  the 
meanest  of  our  brethren  or  sisterhood  debarred  their  right- 
ful share  in  what  our  great  Creator  formed  them  to 
enjoy/^ 


CHAPTEK  III. 

When  at  work  my  father  was  almost  always  alone,  so 
that,  with  rare  exceptions,  save  as  we  could  see  the  effect 
of  the  adventures  of  bis  characters  upon  him  in  his  daily 
moods,  we  knew  but  little  of  his  manner  of  work.  Ab- 
solute quiet  under  these  circumstances  was  essential,  the 
slightest  sound  making  an  interruption  fatal  to  the  success 
of  his  labours,  although,  oddly  enough,  in  his  leisure 
hours  the  bustle  and  noise  of  a  great  city  seemed  necessary 
to  him.  He  writes,  after  an  enforced  idleness  of  two 
years,  spent  in  a  quiet  place :  "  The  difficulty  of  going  at 
what  I  call  a  rapid  pace  is  prodigious ;  indeed,  it  is  almost 
an  impossibility.  I  suppose  this  is  partly  the  effect  of 
two  years'  ease,  and  partly  the  absence  of  streets,  and 
numbers  of  figures.  I  cannot  express  how  much  I  want 
these.  It  seems  as  if  they  supplied  something  to  my  brain 
which,  when  busy,  it  cannot  bear  to  lose.  For  a  week  or 
fortnight  I  can  write  prodigiously  in  a  retired  place,  a  day 
in  London  setting  and  starting  me  up  again.  But  the 
toil  and  labour  of  writing  day  after  day  without  that 
magic  lantern  is  immense !  '^ 

As  I  have  said,  he  was  usually  alone  when  at  work, 
though  there  were,  of  course,  some  occasional  exceptions, 
and  I  myself  constituted  such  an  exception.  During  our 
life  at  Tavistock  House,  I  had  a  long  and  serious  illness, 
with  an  jilmost  equally  long  convalescence,     During  the 
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latter^  my  father  suggested  that  I  should  be  carried  every 
day  into  his  study  to  remain  \rith  him,  and,  although  J 
was  fearful  of  disturbing  him,  he  assured  me  that  lio 
desired  to  have  me  with  him.  On  one  of  these  morninpi, 
I  was  lying  on  the  sofa  endeavouring  to  keep  perfectly 
quiet,  while  my  father  wrote  busily  and  rapidly  at  hi< 
desk,  when  he  suddenly  jumped  from  his  chair  and  rushed , 
to  a  mirror  which  hung  near,  and  in  which  I  could  seo 
the  i*eflection  of  some  extraordinary  facial  contortion? 
which  he  was  making*  He  returned  rapidly  to  his  desk, 
wrote  furiously  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  went  agaiu 
to  the  mirror.  The  facial  pantomime  was  resumed,  and 
then  turning  towards,  but  evidently  not  seeing,  me,  lie 
began  talking  rapidly  in  a  low  voice.  Ceasing  this  soon, 
however,  he  returned  once  more  to  his  desk,  where  he 
remained  silently  writing  until  luncheon  time.  It  was  a 
most  curious  expdrlence  for  me,  and  one  of  which  I  did 
not,  until  later  years,  fully  appreciate  the  purport.  Then 
I  knew  that  with  his  natural  intensity  he  had  throAvn  him- 
self completely  into  the  character  that  he  was  creating, 
'and  that  for  thfe  time  being  he  had  not  only  lost  sight  of 
his  surlt)undings,  but  had  actually  become  in  action,  as  in 
imagination,  the  creature  of  his  pen. 

His  "  studies ''  were  always  cheery,  pleasant  rooms,  and 
always,  like  himself,  the  personification  of  neatness  and 
tidiness*  On  the  shelf  of  his  writitig*table  were  many 
dainty  and  useful  ornaments,  gifts  from  his  friends  or 
members  of  his  family,  and  always  a  vase  of  bright  and 
Jresh  flowers*  The  first  study  that  I  remember  is  the  one 
in  our  Devonshire  Terrace  home,  a  pretty  room,  with  steps 
leading  directly  into  the  garden  from  it,  and  with  an  extra 
baize  door  to  keep  out  all  sounds  and  noise.  The  study 
at  Tavistock  HoUse  was  more  elaborate ;  a  fine  large  room, 
opening  into  the  drawing-room  by  means  of  sliding  doors. 
When  the  rooms  were  thrown  together  they  gave  my  father 
a  proHlfenade  .of  considerable  length  for  the  constant  indoor 
walking  which  f<^rraed  a  favourite  recreation  fot  him  after 
a  hard  day^s  writing. 

At  Gadahill  he  fitst  riuade  a  study  from  one  of  the  larg«' 
spare  sleeping  rooms  of  the  house,  as  the  windows  then' 
overlooked  a  beautiful  and  favourite  view  of  his.  II  i^ 
writing*table  was  always  placed  near  a  window  looking 
Dut  into  the  open  world  which  he  loved  so  keenly.    After- 
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wards  be  occupied  for  years  a  smaller  room  overlooking 
the  back  garden  and  a  pretty  meadow,  but  this  he  eveutu* 
ally  turned  into  a  miniature  billiard  room,  and  then  he 
established  himself,  finally,  in  the  room  on  the  right  sid^ 
of  the  entrance  hall  facing  the  front  garden.  It  is  this 
room  which  Mr.  Luke  Fields,  the  great  artist  and  our  own 
esteemed  friend,  made  famous  in  his  picture  "  The  Empty 
Chair,**  which  he  sketched  for  "  The  Graphic  *^  after  my 
father's  death.  The  writing-table,  the  ornaments,  the 
huge  waste-paper  basket,  which  "the  master**  had  made 
for  his  own  use,  are  all  there,  and,  alas,  the  empty  chair  I 

That  he  was  always  in  earnest,  that  he  lived  with  hi^ 
creations,  that  their  joys  and  sorrows  were  his  joys  and 
sorrows,  that  at  times  his  anguish,  both  of  body  and  spirit, 
was  poignant  and  heart-breaking,  I  know.  His  interest  in 
and  love  for  his  characters  were  intense  as  his  nature,  and 
are  shown  nowhere  more  strongly  than  in  his  sufferings' 
(luring  his  portrayal  of  the  short  life  of  *^  Little  Nell.*' 
Like  a  father  he  mourned  for  his  little  girl — 'the  child 
of  his  brain — ^and  he  writes :  ^^  I  am,  for  the  time,  nearly 
(lead  with  work  and  grief  for  the  loss  of  my  child.**  Again 
he  writes  of  her :  **  You  can*t  imagine  (gravely  I  write  and. 
speak)  how  exhausted  I  am  to-day  with  yesterday's  labours. 
I  went  to  bed  last  night  utterly  dispirited  and  done  up. 
All  night  I  have  been  pursueci  by  the  child;  and  this 
morning  I  am  unrefreshed  and  miserable.  I  do  not  know 
what  to  do  with  myself.** 

His  love  and  care  for  this  little  one  are  shown  most 
pathetically  in  the  suggestions  which  he  gave  to  Mr, 
George  Cattermole  for  his  illustrations  of  ^^The  Old 
Curiosity  Shop.**  ^^Kit,  the  single  gentleman,  and  Mr. 
Garland  go  down  to  the  place  where  the  child  is  and  arrive 
there  at  night.  There  has  been  a  fall  of  snow.  Kit,  leav- 
ing them  behind,  runs  to  the  old  house,  and  with  a  lantern 
in  one  hand,  and  the  bird  in  its  cage  in  the  other,  stops 
for  a  moment  at  a  little  distance,  with  a  natural  hesitation, 
before  he  goes  up  to  make  his  presence  known.  In  a 
window — supposed  to  be  that  of  the  ohild*6  little  room— 
a  light  is  burning,  and  in  that  room  the  child  (unknown, 
of  course,  to  her  visitors,  who  are  full  of  hope)  lies  dead.** 

Again :  '^  The  child  lying  dead  in  the  little  sleeping*room, 
behind  the  open  screen.  It  is  winter  time,  so  there  are 
no  flowers,  but  upon  her  breast  and  pillow  there  may  be 
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strips  of  holly  and  berries  and  such  green  things.  A 
window,  overgrown  with  ivy.  The  little  boy  who  had  that 
talk  with  her  about  the  angels  may  be  by  the  bedside,  if 
you  like  it  so;  but  I  think  it  will  be  quieter  and  more 
peaceful  if  she  is  quite  alone.  I  want  the  scene  to  express 
the  most  beautiful  repose  and  tranquillity,  and  to  have 
something  of  a  happy  look,  if  death  can." 

Another :  "  The  child  has  been  buried  within  the  church, 
and  the  old  man,  who  cannot  be  made  to  understand  that 
she  is  dead,  repairs  to  the  grave  and  sits  there  all  day 
long,  waiting  for  her  arrival  to  begin  another  journey. 
His  staff  and  knapsack,  her  little  bonnet  and  basket,  lie 
beside  him.  ^  She^l  come  to-morrow,^  he  says,  when  it  geU 
dark,  and  then  goes  sorrowfully  home.  I  think  an  hour 
glass  i-unning  out  would  keep  up  the  notion;  perhaps  her 
little  things  upon  his  knee  or  in  his  hand.  I  am  breaking 
my  heart  over  this  story,  and  cannot  bear  to  finish  it." 

In  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  a  letter  concerning  this 
book  from  Mr.  John  Tomlin,  an  American,  he  wrote :  "  I 
thank  you  cordially  and  heartily  for  your  letter,  and  for 
its  kind  and  courteous  terms.  To  think  that  I  have 
awakened  among  the  vast  solitudes  in  which  you  dwell  a 
fellow-feeling  and  sympathy  with  the  creatures  of  many 
thoughtful  hours,  is  the  source  of  the  purest  delight  and 
pride  to  me;  and  believe  me  that  your  expressions  of 
affectionate  remembrance  and  approval,  sounding  from  the 
green  forests  of  the  Mississippi,  sink  deeper  into  my  h^art 
and  gratify  it  more  than  all  the  honorary  distinctions  that 
all  the  courts  of  Europe  could  confer.  It  is  such  things 
as  these  that  make  one  hope  one  does  not  live  in  vain,  and 
that  are  the  highest  rewards  of  an  author^s  life." 

His  genius  for  character  sketching  needs  no  proof— his 
characters  live  to  vouch  for  themselves,  for  their  reality. 
It  is  ever  amazing  to  me  that  the  hand  which  drew  the 
pathetic  and  beautiful  creations,  the  kindly-humoured 
men,  the  lovely  women,  the  unfortunate  little  ones,  could 
portray  also  with  such  marvellous  accuracy  the  villaiDv 
and  craftiness  of  such  characters  as  Bumble,  Bill  Sikes, 
Pecksniff,  Uriah  Heep  and  Squeers.  Undoubtedly  from 
his  earliest  childhood  he  had  possessed  the  quick  percep- 
tion, the  instinct,  which  could  read  in  people^s  characters 
their  tendencies  towards  good  and  evil,  and  throughout 
his  life  he  valued  this  ability  above  literary  skill  and  finish. 
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Mr.  Forster  makes  a  point  of  this  in  his  biography,  speak- 
ing of  the  noticeable  traits  in  him :  "  What  I  had  most, 
indeed,  to  notice  in  him  at  the  very  outset  of  his  career, 
was  hifi  indifference  to  any  praise  of  his  performances  on 
their  merely  literary  merit,  compared  with  the  higher 
recognition  of  them  as  bits  of  actual  life,  with  the  mean- 
ing and  purpose  on  their  part,  and  the  responsibility  on 
liis,  of  realities  rather  than  creatures  of  fancy." 

But  he  was  always,  pleased  with  praise,  and  always 
modest  and  grateful  in  returning  it.  "  How  can  I  thank 
you?''  he  writes  to  a  friend  who  was  expressing  his 
pleasure  at  "  Oliver  Twist.''  "  Can  I  do  better  than  by 
>aying  that  the  sense  of  poor  Oliver's  reality,  which  I 
know  you  have  had  from  the  first,  has  been  the  highest 
of  all  praise  to  me?  None  that  has  been  lavished  upon 
me  have  I  felt  half  so  much  as  that  appreciation  of  my 
intent  and  meaning.  Your  notices  make  me  very  grateful, 
but  very  proud,  so  have  a  care." 

The  impressions  which  were  later  converted  into  motives 
and  plots  for  his  stories  he  imbibed  often  in  his  earliest 
childhood.  The  crusade  against  the  Yorkshire  schools 
which  is  waged  in  "  Nicholas  Nickleby,"  is  the  working 
out  of  some  of  these  childish  impressions.  He  writes  him- 
self of  them ;  "  I  cannot  call  to  mind  how  I  came  to  hear 
about  Yorkshire  schools,  when  I  was  not  a  very  robust 
child,  sitting  in  by-places  near  Rochester  Castle  with  a 
head  full  of  Partridge,  Strap,  Tom  Pipes  and  Sancho 
Panza,  but  I  know  ray  first  impressions  of  the  schools  were 
picked  up  at  this  time."  We  can  imagine  how  deeply  the 
wrongs  must  have  sunk  into  the  sensitive  heart  of  the 
child,  rankling  there  through  many  years,  to  bear  fruit 
in  the  scourging  of  them  and  their  abuses  from  the  land. 
While  he  was  at  work  upon  "  Nicholas  Nickleby,"  he  sent 
one  of  his  characteristic  letters  in  reply  to  a  little  boy — 
Master  Hasting  Hughes — who  wrote  to  ask  him  to  make 
some  changes  in  the  story.  As  some  of  you  may  not  have 
read  this  letter,  and  as  it  is  so  extremely  amusing,  I  shall 
quote 'part  of  it: 

"Doughty  Street,  London. 
"  December  12th,  1838. 

"Respected  Sir:  I  have  given  Squeers  one  cut  on  the 
neck,  and  two  on  the  head,  at  which  he  appeared  inijch 
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surprised,  and  begaa  to  cry,  whi6h^  being  a  cowardly  thing, 
in  jtist  what  I  should  have  expieeted  from  him — wouldn't 
you? 

"  I  have  carefully  done  what  you  told  me  in  your  letter 
about  th«  lattib  add  the  two  '  sheeps '  for  the  little  boys. 
They  haVe  also  had  Some  good  ale  and  porter  artd  some 
wine.    I  am  sorry  yoti  did  not  feay  what  wine  you  would 
like  them  to  have.    I  gave  them  some  sherry,  which  thev 
liked  very  much^  except  one  boy  who  was  a  little  biek  an<l 
choked  a  good  deal.    He  was  rather  greedy,  and  that's  tlif 
truth,  and  I  believe  it  went  the  wrong  way,  whitli  I  say 
served  him  rights  and  I  hbpe  you  will  say  so  t6o,    Nick  ha- 
had  his  roast  lamb,  as  you  said  he  was  to,  but  he  ooul«l 
not  eat  it  iali,  ahd  say^  if  yxju  do  not  mind  his  doing  m^ 
he  should  like  to  have  the  rest  hashed  to-morrow    with 
some  greais,  which  he  is  very  fond  of,  atid  so  km  1.     Hr 
said  he  did  not  like  to  have  his  porter  hoi,  for  he  thought 
it  spoilt  the  flavour,  so  I  let  him  have  it  eold.      You 
should  have  Seen  him  drink  it.    I  thought  he  never  would 
have  left  offi    I  also  gave  him  three  pounds  in  money,  all 
in  sixpences  to  make  it  seem  more,  and  he  said  directly 
that  he  should  give  more  than  half  to  his  mamma  and 
sister^  and  divide  the  rest  with  poor  Smike.    And  I  say  ht 
is  a  good  fellow  for  saying  sO;  and  if  anybbdy  says  he  isn't, 
I  aril  ready  to  fight  him  whenever  they  like-— there ! 

^'  Fanny  Scjueel^  shall  be  attended  to,  depend  upon  it. 
Tour  drawing  of  her  is  very  like,  except  that  I  do  not 
think  the  hair  iis  quite  curly  enough.  The  noste  is  particu- 
larly like  hers^  and  so  are  the  legs.  She  is  a  nasty,  dis- 
agreeable thing,  and  I  khow  it  will  make  her  very  crosjj 
when  she  sees  it,  and  what  I  say  is  that  I  hoJ)e  H  may. 
You  will  say  the  same,  I  know — at  least  I  think  you  will." 

The  amount  of  work  which  he  could  aecomplish  varied 
greatly  at  certain  times,  thoiigh  in  its  entirety  it  wa»<  so 
immense.  When  he  became  the  man  of  letters,  and  ceased 
the  irregular,  unmethodical  life  of  the  reporter,  his 
Inomihgs  were  invariably  epent  at  his  desk.  The  time 
between  breakfast  and  luncheon,  with  an  oecasional  exten- 
sion of  a  couple  of  hours  into  the  afternoon,  was  given 
over  Vo  his  ci^eations.  The  exceptions  were  when  be  was 
taking  a  holiday  or  resting,  though  even  when  ostensibly 
employed  in  the  latteTj  cessation  frbm  story  lii^riting  meant 
the  an.^wering  of  leltefs  and  the  closer  attention  to  his 
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Inismess  matters,  so  that  but  little  of  real  rest  ever  came 
into  his  later  life. 

While  in  Italy  he  gave  a  fragmentary  diary  of  his  daily 
life  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  and  the  routine  was  tliere  very 
much  what  it  Tijras  at  hon^e.  "  I  am  in  a  regular  ferocious 
excitement  with  the  Chimes ;  get  up  at  seven ;  have  a  cold 
bath  before  breakfast;  and  blaze  away,  wrathful  and  red- 
hot,  until  three  o'clock  or  so,  when  I  usually  knock  off 
(unless  it  rains)  for  the  day.  I  am  fierce  to  finish  in  a 
spirit  bearing  sonje  apmity  to  that  of  truth  and  mercy,  and 
to  shame  the  cruel  and  the  wicked,  but  it  is  hard  ^yo^k." 
His  entire  discomfort  under  sound  ■  interruptions  is  also 
shown  in  the  above^,  in  his  reference  to  the  Chimes,  and  the 
effect  which  they  had  upoij  him. 

Despite  his  regularity  of  working  hours,  as  I  have  said, 
the  amount  of  work  which  my  father  accomplished  varied 
greatly.  His  manuscripts  were  usually  written  upon  white 
"  slips/'  though  sometimes  upon  blue  paper,  and  there 
were  m^y  mornings  when  it  would  be  impossible  for  him 
to  fill  one  of  these.  He  writes  on  one  occasion :  ^^  I  am 
sitting  at  home,  patientjy  waiting  for  Oliver  Twist,  who 
has  not  yet  ^,rrived.^'  And,  indeed,  Oliver  gave  him  con- 
siderable trouble,  in  the  course  of  his  adventures,  by  his 
disinclination  to  b^  put  upon  paper  easily.  This  slowness 
in  writing  marked  uiore  prominently  the  earlier  period 
of  my  f attier's  literary  career,  though  these  "  blank  days,'' 
when  his  br^in  refused  to  work,  were  of  occasional  occur- 
rence to  the  end.  He  was  very  critical  of  his  own  labours, 
and  would  brpig  pothing  but  the  best  of  his  brain  to  the 
art  which  he  so  ^ea,rly  loved — ^his  venerated  mistress.  But, 
on  the  other  hai^d,  the  amount  of  work  which  he  would 
accomplish  at  other  times  was  almost  incredible.  During 
a  long  sojourn  at  Lausanne  he  writes :  "  I  have  not  been 
idle  since  I  have  been  here.  I  had  a  good  deal  to  write 
for  Lord  John  pbout  the  ragged  schools ;  so  I  set  to  work 
and  did  that.  A  good  deal  to  Miss  Coutts,  in  reference 
to  her  charitable,  projects ;  so  I  set  to  work  and  did  that. 
Half  of  the  childr,en^s  New  Testament  to  write,  or  pretty 
nearly.  I  set  to  work  and  (3id  that.  Next,  I  cleared  off 
tlie  greater  part  of  such  correspondence  as  I  had  rashly 
pledged  myself  to,  and  then — began  Dombey ! " 

I  know  of  oply  one  occasion  on  which  he  eniployed  an 
amanuensis,  and  my  aunt  is  my  authority  for  the  follow- 
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ing,  concerning  this  one  time ;  "  The  book  which  your 
father  dictated  to  me  was  ^  The  Child's  History  of  Eng- 
land/ The  reason  for  my  being  used  in  this  capacity  of 
secretary  was  that  ^ Bleak  House'  was  being  written  at 
the  same  time^  and  your  father  would  dictate  to  me  while 
walking  about  the  room,  as  a  relief  after  his  long,  seden- 
tary imprisonment.  The  history  was  being  written  for 
'  Household  Words/  and  ^  Bleak  House '  also  as  a  serial, 
so  he  had  both  weekly  and  monthly  work  on  hand  at  the 
same  time."  The  history  was  dedicated :  "  To  my  owii 
dear  children,  whom  I  hope  it  will  help,  by-and-by,  to  read 
with  interest  larger  and  better  books  upon  the  same  sul)- 
ject." 

My  father  wrote  always  with  a  quill  pen  and  blue  ink, 
and  never,  I  think,  used  a  lead-pencil.     His  handwritin^j 
was  considered  extremely  difficult  to  read  by  many  people, 
but  I  never  found  it  so.    In  his  manuscripts  there  were  so 
many  erasures,  and  such  frequent  interlineations  that  a 
special  staff  of  compositors  was  used  for  his  work,  but  this 
was  not  on  account  of  any  illegibility  in  his  handwriting. 
The  manuscripts  are  most  of  them  exhibited  at  the  South 
Kensington   Museum   in   "the   Forster   Collection,"  and 
they  all  show,  I  think,  the  extreme  care  and  fastidiousness 
of  the  writer,  and  his  ever-constant  desire  to  improve  upon 
and  simplify  his  original  sentence.     His  objection  to  the 
use  of  a  lead-pencil  was  so  great  that  even  his  personal 
memoranda,  such  as  his  lists  of  guests  for  dinner  parties, 
the  arrangement  of  tables  and  menus,  were  always  written 
in  ink.    For  his  personal  correspondence  he  used  blue  note- 
paper,  and  signed  his  name  in  the  left-hand  comer  of  the 
envelope.    After  a  morning's  close  work  he  was  sometimes 
quite  pre-occupied  when  he  came  in  to  luncheon.     Often, 
when  we  were  only  our  home  party  at  Gadshill,  he  would 
come  in,  take  something  to  eat  in  a  mechanical  way — he 
never  ate  but  a  small  luncheon — and  would  return  to  his 
study  to  finish  the  work  he  had  left,  scarcely  having  spoken 
a  word  in  all  this  time.    Again,  he  would  come  in,  having 
finished  his  work,  but  looking  very  tired  and  worn.    Our 
talking  at  these  times  did  not  seem  to  disturb  him,  though 
any  sudden  sound,  as  the  dropping  of  a  spoon,  or  the 
clinking  of  a  glass,  would  send  a  spasm  of  pain  across  his 
face. 

The  sudden,  almost  instantaneous,  popularity  of  "  Pick- 
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wick  "  was  known  to  the  world  long  before  it  was  re 
by  its  anxious  young  author.  All  the  business  transa< 
concerning  its  publication  were  modest  to  a  degree 
the  preparations  for  such  a  success  as  came  to  it 
none.  As  to  its  popularity,  Mr.  Forstey  writes :  "  J 
on  the  bench,  and  boys  in  the  streets,  gravity  and 
the  young  and  the  old,  those  who  were  entering  life 
those  who  were  quitting  it,  alike  foimd  it  irresist 
Carlyle  wrote :  "  An  archdeacon  repeated  to  me,  wil 
own  venerable  lips,  the  other  evening,  a  strange,  pr 
story  of  a  solemn  clergyman  who  had  been  summon 
administer  consolation  to  a  very  ill  man.  As  he  le: 
room  he  heard  the  sick  man  ejaculate :  ^  Well,  thank 
Pickwick  will  be  out  in  ten  days,  anyway !  ^  ^'  No  ] 
author  ever  sprang  into  more  sudden  and  brilliant 
than  "Boz,^^  and  none  could  have  remained  more 
oughly  unspoiled,  or  so  devoid  of  egotism  under  su 
His  own  opinion  of  his  fame,  and  his  estimate  of  its  ^ 
may  be  quoted  here :  "  To  be  numbered  amongst  the  1 
hold  gods  of  one's  distant  countrymen,  and  assoi 
with  their  homes  and  quiet  pleasures;  to  be  told  tl 
each  nook  and  corner  of  the  world's  great  mass  ther<  i 
one  well-wisher  who  holds  communion  with  one  i: 
spirit,  is  a  worthy  fame,  indeed.  That  I  may  be 
enough  to  cheer  some  of  your  leisure  hours  for  i 
time  to  come,  and  to  hold  a  place  in  your  p] : 
thoughts,  is  the  earnest  wish  of  ^  Boz.' '' 

On  the  Christmas  Eve  of  1863  my  father  was  { 
shocked  and  distressed  to  hear  of  the  sudden  de 
Mr.  Thackeray.     Our  guests,  naturally,  were  full    i 
sad  news,  and  there  was  a  gloom  cast  over  everythin  , 
all  thought  of  the  sorrow  of  his  two  daughters,  wY 
HO  devoted  to  him,  and  whom  his  sudden  taking 
would  leave  so  desolate.     In  the  "  Cornhill  Magazi 
the  February  following,  my  father  wrote:  "I  sj   ' 
Thackeray  for  the  first  time  nearly  twenty-eight  yet    \ 
when  he  proposed  to  become  the  illustrator  of  my     i 
Hook.     I  saw  him  last  shortly  before  Christmas, 
Athenffium  Club,  when  he  told  me  he  had  been 
three  days,  and  that  he  had  it  in  his  mind  to  tr    i 
remedy,  which  he  laughingly  described.    He  was  c 
and  looked  very  bright.     In  the  night  of  that  d 
he  died.  ,  ,  ,  No  one  can  be  surer  than  I  of  the  g 
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and  goodness  of  liia  heart.  In  no  place  should  I  take  it 
upon  myself  at  this  time  to  discourse  of  his  books,  of  his 
refined  knowledge  of  character,  of  his  subtle  acquaintance 
with  the  Weakness  of  human  nature,  of  his  delightful  pla) - 
f ulkiesg  as  an  essayist,  of  his  quaint  and  touching  baUads, 
of  his  mastery  over  the  English  language*  But  before  me 
lies  all  that  he  had  written  of  his  latest  story,  and  the 
pain  I  have  felt  in  perusing  it  has  not  been  deeper  than 
the  conviction  that  he  was  in  the  healthiest  region  of  his 
powers  when  he  worked  on  this  laist  labour.  The  last 
words  he  corrected  in  print  were  ^  and  my  heart  throbbed 
with  an  exquisite  bliss.'  God  grant  that  on  that  Christmas 
Eve,  when  he  laid  his  head  back  on  his  pillow  and  threw 
up  his  arms  as  he  had  been  wont  to  .do  when  very  weaiy, 
some  consciousness  of  duty  done,  and  of  Christian  hope 
throughout  life  humbly  cherished,  may  have  caused  his 
own  heart  so  to  throb  when  he  passed  away  to  his  rest/' 


CHAPTER  IV. 

As  a  child  my  father  was  prevented  from  any  active 
participation  in  the  sports  and  amusements  of  his  boyish 
companions  by  his  extreme  delicacy  and  frequent  illnesses, 
so  that  until  his  manhood  his  knowledge  of  games  was 
gained  merely  from  long  hours  of  watching  others  while 
lying  upon  the  grass.  With  manhood,  however,  came  the 
strength  and  activity  which  enabled  him  to  take  part  in 
all  kinds  of  outdoor  exercise  and  sports,  and  it  seemed  that 
in  his  passionate  enjoyment  and  participation  in  those 
later  years  he  was  recompensed  for  the  weary  childhood 
years  of  suffering  and  inabilit}\  Athletic  sports  were  a 
passion  with  him  in  his  manhood,  as  I  have  said.  In  1831* 
he  rented  a  cottage  at  Petersham,  not  far  from  London, 
"  where,"  to  quote  from  Mr.  Forster,  "  the  extensive  gar- 
den grounds  admitted  of  much  athletic  competition,  in 
which  Dickens,  for  the  most  part,  held  his  own  against 
even  such  accomplished  atliletes  as  Maclise  and  Mr.  Beard. 
Bar-leaping,  bowling,  and  quoits  were  among  the  games 
carried  on  with  the  greatest  ardour,  and  in  sustained 
energy  Dickens  certainly  distanced  every  competitor.    Even 
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the  lighter  recreations  of  battledore  and  bagatelle  were 
pursued  with  relentless  activity.  At  such  amusemeBts  as 
the  Petersham  races^  in  those  days  rather  eefebr^ted,  and 
which  he  visited  daily  while  they  lasted,  he  worked  mncl^ 
harder  than  the  running  horses  did./* 

Riding  was  a  favourite  recreation  at  all  times  with  m.y 
father,  and  lie  was  constantly  inviting  one  or  another  of 
his  friends  to  bear  him  company  on  these  excursions.  Al- 
ways fond,  in  his  leisure  hours,  of  companions,  he  seemed 
to  fUid  his  rides  and  walks  quite  incomplete  if  made  alone. 
As  a  yonng  man  he  was  extremely  fond  of  riding,  but  as  I 
never  remember  seeing  him  on  horse-back  I  think  he  must 
have  deprived  himself  of  this  pastime  soon  after  his  mar- 
riage. 

But  walking  was,  perhaps,^  his  ehiefest  pleasure,  and  the 
country  lanes  and  city  streets  alike  found  him  a  close 
observer  of  their  beauties  and  interests.  He  was  a  rapid 
walker,  his  usual  pace  being  four  miles  an  hour,  and  to 
kcef)  step  with  him  required  energy  and  activity  similar  to 
his  own.  In  many  of  his  letters  he  speaks  with  most  evi- 
dent enjoyment  of  this  pastime.  In  one  he  writes :  "  What 
a  brilliant  morning  for  a  country  walk !  I  start  precisely 
— precisely,  mind — at  half-past  one.  Come,  come,  come 
and  walk  in  the  green  lanes !  ^  Again :  ^^  You  don't  feci 
disposed,  do  you,  to  mulBe  yourself  up  and  start  off  with 
me  for  a  goo<l,  brisk  walk  over  Hampstead  Heath  ?  ^^ 

Outdoor  games  of  the  simpter  kinds  delighted  him. 
Battledore  and  shnttlecock  was  played  constantly  in  the 
garden  at  Devonshire  Terrace,  though  I  do  not  remember 
my  father  ever  playing  it  elsewhere.  The  American  games 
of  bowls  pleased  him,  and  rounders  found  him  more  than 
expert.  Croquet  he  disliked,  but  cricket  he  enjoyed  in- 
tensely as  a  spectator,  always  keeping  one  of  the  scores 
during  the  matches  at  QadshiU. 

He'was  a  firm  believer  in  the  hygiene  of  bathing,  and 
cold  baths,  sea  baths  and  shower  baths  were  among  his 
most  constant  practices.  In  those  days  scientific  ablution 
was  not  very  generally  practised^  and  I  am  sirre  that  in 
many  places  during  his  travels  my  father  was  looked  upon 
as  an  amiable  maniac  with  a  penchant  for  washing. 

During  his  first  visit  to  America,  while  he  was  making 
some  journey  in  a  rather  rough  and  nncomfbrtablte  canal 
boat,  he  wrote :  "  I  am  considered  very  hardy  in  the  morn- 
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ing,  for  I  run  up  barenecked  and  plunge  my  head  into 
the  half-frozen  water  by  half-past  five  o'clock.  I  am 
respected  for  my  activity^  inasmuch  as  I  jump  from  the 
boat  to  the  towing  path,  and  walk  five  or  six  miles  before 
breakfast,  keeping  up  with  the  horses  all  the  time.''  And 
from  Broadstairs :  "In  a  bay  window  sits,  from  nine 
o'clock  to  one,  a  gentleman  with  rather  long  hair  and  no 
neckcloth,  who  writes  and  grins  as  if  he  thought  he  were 
very  funny,  indeed.  At  one  o'clock  he  disappears. 
presently  emerges  from  a  bathing  machine,  and  may  bo 
sieen  a  kind  of  sahnon-coloured  porpoise,  splashing  about 
in  the  ocean.  After  that,  he  may  be  viewed  in  another 
bay  window  on  the  ground  floor,  eating  a  good  lunch ;  and 
after  that  walking  a  dozen  miles  or  so,  or  lying  on  his 
back  on  the  sand  reading.  Nobody  bothers  him,  unless 
they  know  he  is  disposed  to  be  talked  to;  and  I  am  told 
he  is  very  comfortable,  indeed." 

During  the  hottest  summer  months  of  our  year's  resi- 
dence in  Italy,  we  lived  at  a  little  seaport  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean called  Albaro.  The  bathing  here  was  of  the  most 
primitive  kind,  one  division  of  the  clear,  dark-blue  pools 
among  the  rocks  being  reserved  for  women,  the  other  for 
men,  and  as  we  children  were  as  much  at  home  in  the 
water  as  any  known  variety  of  fish,  we  used  to  look  with 
wonder  at  the  so-called  bathing  of  the  Italian  women. 
The}^  would  come  in  swarms,  beautifully  dressed,  and  with 
most  elaborately  arranged  heads  of  hair,  but  the  slightest 
of  wettings  with  them  was  the  equivalent  of  a  bath.  In 
the  open  bay  at  Albaro  the  current  was  very  strong,  and 
the  bathing  most  dangerous  to  even  an  experienced  swim- 
mer. I  renieniher  one  morning  the  terrible  fright  we  were 
given  by  an  uncle  of  ours ;  he  swam  out  into  the  bay,  was 
caught  by  the  current  of  an  ebb  tide  and  borne  out  of 
reach  of  our  eyes.  A  fishing  boat  picked  him  up  still  alive, 
though  greatly  exhausted.  "  It  was  a  world  of  horror 
and  anguish  crowded  into  four  or  five  minutes  of  dreadful 
agitation,"  wrote  my  father,  "  and  to  complete  the  terror 
of  it  the  entire  family,  including  the  children,  were  on 
the  rock  in  full  view  of  it  all,  crying  like  mad  creatures." 

He  loved  animals,  flowers  and  birds,  his  fondness  for 
the  latter  being  shown  nowhere  more  strongly  than  in  his 
devotion  to  his  ravens  at  Devonshire  Terrace.  He  writer 
characteristically  of  the  death  of  Grip,  the  first  raven: 
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"  You  will  be  greatly  shocked  and  grieved  to  hear  that  the 
Baven  is  no  more.  He  expired  to-day  at  a  few  minutes 
after  twelve  o^clock,  at  noon.  He  had  been  ailing  for  a 
few  days,  but  we  anticipated  no  serious  result,  conjectur- 
ing that  a  portion  of  the  white  paint  he  swallowed  last 
summer  might  be  lingering  about  his  vitals.  Yesterday 
afternoon  he  was  taken  so  much  worse  that  I  sent  an 
express  for  the  medical  gentleman,  who  promptly  at- 
tended and  administered  a  powerful  dose  of  castor  oil. 
Under  the  influence  of  this  medicine  he  recovered  so  far 
as  to  be  able,  at  eight  o'clock,  P.M.,  to  bite  Topping  [the 
coachman].  His  night  was  peaceful.  This  morning,  at 
daybreak,  he  appeared  better,  and  partook  plentifully  of 
some  warm  gruel,  the  flavour  of  which  he  appeared  to 
relish.  Towards  eleven  o'clock  he  was  so  much  worse  that 
it  was  found  necessary  to  muffle  the  stable-knocker.  At 
half-past,  or  thereabouts,  he  was  heard  talking  to  himself 
about  the  horse  and  Topping's  family,  and  to  add  some 
incoherent  expressions  which  are  supposed  to  have .  been 
either  a  foreboding  of  his  approaching  dissolution  or  some 
wishes  relative  to  the  disposal  of  his  little  property,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  halfpence  which  he  had  buried  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  garden.  On  the  clock  striking  twelve 
he  appeared  slightly  agitated,  but  he  soon  recovered, 
walked  twice  or  thrice  along  the  coach-house,  stopped  to 
bark,  staggered,  and  exclaimed  Halloa,  old  girll  (his 
favourite  expression)  and  died.  He  behaved  throughout 
with  decent  fortitude,  equanimity  and  self-possession.  I 
deeply  regret  that,  being  in  ignorance  of  his  danger,  I  did 
not  attend  to  receive  his  last  instructions. 

"  Something  remarkable  about  his  eyes  occasioned  Top- 
ping to  run  for  the  doctor  at  twelve.  When  they  returned 
together,  our  friend  was  gone.  It  was  the  medical  gentle- 
man who  informed  me  of  his  decease.  He  did  it  with 
great .  caution  and  delicacy,  preparing  me  by  the  remark 
that  *  a  jolly  queer  start  had  taken  place.'  I  am  not  wholly 
free  from  suspicions  of  poison.  A  malicious  butcher  had 
heen  heard  to  say  that  he  would  '  do '  for  him.  His  plea 
was  that  he  would  not  be  molested  in  taking  orders  down 
the  mews  by  any  bird  that  wore  a  tail.  Were  they  ravens 
who  took  manna  to  somebody  in  the  wilderness  ?  At  times 
1  hope  they  were,  and  at  others  I  fear  they  were  not,  or 
they  would  certainly  have  stolen  it  by  the  way.     Kate  is 
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as  well  as  can  be  expected.  The  children  seem  i-dther  glad 
ot*  iti  He  bit  their  ankles,  but  that  was  in  play."  As  my 
father  was  wfitihg  "Barnaby  Rudge'^  at  this  time,  and 
wished  to  continue  his  study  of  raven  nature,  another  and 
a  larger  drip  tobk  the  placid  of  ^'^our  frietid/'  but  it  was 
he  whose  talking  trieks  and  comical  ways  gave  my  father 
the  idea  of  mdking  a  raven  one  of  the  charaeterB  in  this 
book.  My  fathert  fcmdness  for  Grip  was,  however,  never 
transferred  to  any  other  raven,  and  none  of  us  ever  for- 
gave thfe  butcher,  whom  we  all  h«ld  in  some  way  responsible 
for  his  untimely  taking  offs. 

But  I  think  his  strongest  love,  among  animals,  was  for 
dogs.  I  find  a  delightful  anecdote  told  by  him  of  a  dog 
belonging  to  a  lady  whom  he  knew  well,  Of,  an  immense, 
black,  good-humoured,  N^ewfoundland  dog*  He  came 
from  Oxford  ahd  had  lived  all  his  life  in  a  brewery.  In- 
structions were  given  with  him  that  if  he  were  let  out 
every  morning  alone  he  would  imtnddiately  find  out  the 
river,  regularly  take  a  swim  and  come  gravely  home  again. 
This  he  did  with  the  greatest  punctuality,  but  after  a  little 
while  was  observed  to  smell  of  beer.  His  owner  was  so 
sure  that  he  smelled  of  beer  that  she  resolved  to  watch 
him.  He  was  seen  to  come  back  from  his  swim  round  the 
Usual  corner  and  to  go  up  a  flight  Of  steps  into  a  beer- 
shop.  Being  instantly  followed,  the  beer  shopkeeper  is 
seen  to  take  down  a  pot  (pewtJer  pot)  and  is  heard  to  say; 
"  Well,  old  chap,  come  up  for  your*  beer  as  usual,  have 
you?"  Upon  which  he  draws  a  pint  and  p\its  it  down 
knd  the  dog  drinks  it.  Being  required  to  explain  how  thij» 
comes  to  pass  the  man  says :  "  Yes,  ma^am.  I  know  he's 
vour  do^,  ma'am,  but  1  didnH  when  he  first  came.  He 
looked  in,  ma^am^  as  a  brickmaker  might,  and  thisn  he 
come  in,  as  a  brickmaker  might,  and  he  wagged  his  tail 
at  the  potsj  and  he  giv  a  sniff  round  and  conveyed  to  me 
as  he  was  Used  to  beer.  So  I  draw'd  him  a  drop,  and  he 
drunk  it  up.  Next  morning  he  come  agen  by  the  clock 
and  I  draw'd  him  a  pint,  and  ever  since  he  has  took  his 
pint  reg'lar.'^ 

On  acciount  of  Our  birds,  cats  w^re  not  alloi^ed  in  the 
house ;  but  from  a  friend  in  London  1  received  a  present 
of  a  white  kitten — Williahiina — and  she  and  her  nunierou« 
'offspring  had  a  happy  home  at  Gadshill.  She  became  ft 
ftivourlte  with  all  the  household,  and  showed  particular 
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devotion  to  my  father.  I  remember  on  one  occasion  when 
she  had  presented  us  with  a  family  of  kittens,  she  selected 
a  corner  of  father^s  study  for  their  home.  She  brought 
them  one  by  one  from  the  kitchen  and  deposited  them  in 
her  chosen  corner.  My  father  called  to  me  to  remove 
them,  saying  that  he  could  not  allow  the  kittens  to  remain 
in  his  room.  I  did  so,  but  WiUiamina  brought  them  back 
again,  one  by  one.  Again  they  were  removed.  The  third 
time,  instead  of  putting  them  in  the  corner,  she  placed 
them  all-,  and  herself  beside  them,  at  my  father's  feet,  and 
gave  him  such  an  imploring  glance  that  he  could  resist 
no  longer,  and  they  were  allowed  to  remain.  As  the 
kittens  grew  older  they  became  more  and  more  frolicsome, 
swarming  up  the  curtains,  playing  about  on  tiie  writing: 
table  and  scampering-  behind  the  bookshelves.  But  they 
were  never  complained  of  and  lived  happily  in  the  study 
mitil  the  time  came  for  finding  them  other  homes.  One 
of  these  kittens  was  kept,  who,  as  he  was  quite  deaf,  was 
left  unnamed,  and  became  known  by  the  servants  as  "  the 
master's  cat,"  because  of  his  devotion  to  my  father.  He 
was  always  with  him,  and  used  to  follow  him  about  the 
garden  like  a  dog,  and  sit  with  him  while  he  wrote.  One 
evening  we  were  all,  except  father,  going  to  a  ball,  and 
when  we  started,  left  "the  master"  and  his  cat  in  the 
drawing-room  together.  "  The  master  "  was  reading  at  a 
s^nrnll  table,  on  which  a  lighted  candle  was  placed.  Sud- 
tlcnly  the  candle  went  out.  My  fathOr^  who  was  much 
interested  in  his  book,  relighted  the  candle,  stroked  the 
cat,  who  was  looking  at  him  pathetically  he  noticed,  and 
continued  his  reading.  A  few  minutes  later,  as  the  light 
l)feaine  dim^  he  looked  up  just  in  time  to  see  puss  de- 
liberately put  out  the  candle  with  his  paw,  and  then  look 
appealingly  towards  him.  This  second  and  unmistakable 
iiint  was  not  disregarded,  and  puss  was  given  the  petting 
he  craved.  Father  was  full  of  this  anecdote  when  all  met 
at  breakfast  the  next  morning. 

Among  our  dogs  were  Turk  and  Linda,  the  former  a 
beautiful  mastiff  ^nd  the  latter  a  soft-eyed,  gentle,  good- 
tempered  St.  Bernard.  Mrs.  Bouncer,  a  Pomeranian, 
came  next,  a  tiny  ball  of  white  fluffy  fur,  who  came  as  a 
iipecial  gift  to  me,  and  speedily  won  her  way  by  her  grace 
aad  daintiness  into  the  affections  of  every  naember  of  the 
household.    My  father  became  her  special  slave^  and  had 
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a  peculiar  voice  for  her — as  he  had  for  us,  when  wc  were 
children — ^to  which  she  would  respond  at  once  by  running 
to  him  from  any  part  of  the  house  when  she  heard  his 
call.  He  delighted  to  see  her  with  the  large  dogs,  with 
whom  she  gave  herself  great  airs,  "because,"  as  he  said, 
"  she  looks  so  preposterously  small."  A  few  years  later 
came  Don,  a  Newfoundland,  and  then  Bumble,  his  son. 
named  after  "  Oliver  Twisf  s "  beadle,  because  of  "  a 
peculiarly  pompous  and  overbearing  manner  he  had  of 
appearing  to  mount  guard  over  the  yard  when  he  was  an 
absolute  infant."  Lastly  came  Sultan,  an  Irish  blood- 
hound, who  had  a  bitter  experience  with  his  life  at  Gad*- 
hill.  One  evening,  having  broken  his  chain,  he  fell  upon 
a  little  girl  who  was  passing  and  bit  her  so  severely  that 
my  father  considered  it  necessary  to  have  him  shot,  al- 
though this  decision  cost  him  a  great  deal  of  sorrow. 

For  a  short  time  I  had  the  care  of  a  mongrel  called 
Gipsy.  She  was  not  allowed  to  enter  any  of  the  family 
rooms,  and  used  to  spend  her  time  lying  contentedly  on 
the  rug  outside  the  drawing-room.  One  afternoon  a  friend 
came  from  Chatham  bringing  with  him  a  wonderful  poodle 
who  had  been  specially  invited  to  perform  all  his  -tricks 
for  my  father's  enjoyment.  On  his  arrival,  Mrs.  Bouncer 
became  furious,  and  when  he  began  his  tricks  she  went 
deliberately  into  the  hall  and  escorted  Gipsy  into  the 
drawing-room,  as  much  as  to  say :  "  I  can't  stand  this. 
If  strange  dogs  are  to  be  made  much  of,  surely  the  dogs 
in  the  house  may  be  at  least  permitted  to  enter  the  room." 
She  would  not  look  at  Fosco,  the  poodle,  but  sat  through- 
out his  performance  with  her  back  towards  him,  the  pic- 
ture of  offended  dignity.  Just  as  soon,  however,  as  he 
was  fairly  out  of  the  house,  and  not  until  then,  she 
escorted  Gipsy  back  to  her  rug.  My  father  was  intensely 
amused  by  this  behaviour  of  Bouncer's  and  delighted 
in  telling  this  story  about  her. 

Mrs.  Bouncer  was  honoured  by  many  messages  from 
her  master  during  his  absences  from  home.  Here  is  one 
written  as  I  was  convalescing  from  a  serious  illness :  "  In 
.  my  mind's  eye  I  behold  Mrs.  Bouncer,  still  with  some 
traces  of  anxiety  on  her  faithful  countenance,  balancing 
herself  a  little  unequally  on  her  forelegs,  pricking  up  her 
ears  with  her  head  on  one  side,  and  slightly  opening  her 
intellectual  nostrils.    I  send  my  loving  and  respectful  duty 
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to  her/'  Again :  "  Think  of  my  dreaming  of  Mrs.  Bouncer, 
each  night!!!*' 

My  father's  love  for  dogs  led  him  into  a  strange  friend- 
ship during  our  stay  at  Boulogne.  There  lived  in  a  cottage 
on  the  street  which  led  from  our  house  to  the  town,  a  cob- 
bler who  used  to  sit  at  his  window  working  all  day  with  his 
dog — a  Pomeranian — on  the  table  beside  him.  The  cob- 
bler, in  whom  my  father  became  very  much  interested  be- 
cause of  the  intelligence  of  his  Pomeranian  companion, 
was  taken  ill,  and  for  many  months  was  unable  to  work. 
My  father  writes :  "  The  cobbler  has  been  ill  these  many, 
months.  The  little  dog  sits  at  the  door  so  unhappy  and 
anxious  to  help  that  I  every  day  expect  to  see  him 
beginning  a  pair  of  top-boots.''  Another  time  father 
writes  in  telling  the .  history  of  this  little  animal :  "  A 
cobbler  at  Boulogne,  who  had  the  nicest  of  little  dogs 
that  always  sat  in  his  sunny  window  watching  him  at 
his  work,  asked  me  if  I  would  bring  the  dog  home, 
as  he  couldn't  afford  to  pay  the  tax  for  him.  The 
cobbler  and  the  dog  being  both  my  particular  friends,  I 
complied.  The  cobbler  parted  with  the  dog  heartbroken. 
When  the  dog  got  home  here,  my  man,  like  an  idiot  as. he 
is,  tied  him  up  and  then  untied  him.  The  moment  the 
gate  was  open,  the  dog  (on  the  very  day  after  his  arrival) 
ran  out.  Next  day  Georgy  and  I  saw  him  lying  all  covered 
with  mud,  dead,  outside  the  neighbouring  church.  How 
am  I  ever  to  tell  the  cobbler?  He  is  too  poor  to  come  to 
England,  so  I  feel  that  I  must*  lie  to  him  for  life,  and 
say  that  the  dog  is  fat  and  happy." 

Of  horses  and  ponies  we  possessed  but  few  during  our 
childhood,  and  these  were  not  of  very  choice  breed.  I 
remember,  however,  one  pretty  pony  which  was  our  de- 
light, and  dear  old  Toby,  the  good  sturdy  horse  which 
for  many  years  we  used  at  Gadshill.  My  father,  however, 
was  very  fond  of  horses,  and  I  recall  hearing  him  comment 
on  the  strange  fact  that  an  animal  "  so  noble  in  its  qualities 
should  be  the  cause  of  so  much  villainy." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  warm  affection  which  was  so  characteristiie  of  my 
father  towards  people  was  also  directed,  asi  I  have  ahready 
told,  towards  animals  and  birds.  A  few  further  anecdote* 
occur  to  me,  and  I  have  ventured  to  give  them  here,  bo- 
fore  proceeding  to  tell  of  his  visit  to  America,  his  read- 
ings, and  the,  to  me,  sad  story  of  hi«  last  poiblic  appear- 
ance. 

My  father^  quick  and  amusing  observation  of  London 
birds  and  their  habits,  and  of  their  fondness  for  **lo\r 
company ,^^  is  full  of  charm  and  quaint  oddity.  He  writes : 
*^That  anything  born  of  an  egg  and  invested  with  wings 
should  have  got  to  the  pass  that  it  hops  eontentedly  do\ni 
a  ladder  into  a  cellar,  and  calls  that  going  home,  is  a 
circumstance  so  amazing  as  to  leave  one  nothing  more  in 
this  connection  to  wonder  ^t.  I  know  a  low  fellow, 
ariginally  of  a  good  family  from  Dorking,  who  takes  hi-^ 
whole  establishment  of  wives  in  single  file  in  at  the  donr 
of  the  jug  department  of  a  disorderly  tavern  near  the  Hay- 
market,  manoeuvres  them  among  the  company's  legs,  anil 
emerges  with  them  at  the  bottle  entrance,  seldom  in  tlu^ 
season  going  to  bed  before  two  in  the  morning.  And  thus 
he  passes  his  life.  Bift  the  family  I  am  best  acquainted 
with  resides  in  the  densest  part  of  Bethnal  Green.  Their 
abstraction  from  the  objt*cts  in  which  they  live,  or  rather 
their  conviction  that  these  objects  have  all  come  into  ex- 
istence in  express  subservience  to  fowls,  has  so  enchanted 
me  that  I  have  made  them  the  subject  of  many  journeys 
at  divers  hours.  After  careful  observation  of  the  two  lords 
and  of  the  ten  ladies  of  whom  this  family  consists,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  their  opinions-  are  represented 
by  the  leading  lord  and  leading  lady,  the  latter,  as  I 
judge,  ^n  aged  personage,  afflicted  with  a  paucity  of 
feather  and  visibility  of  quill  that  gives  her  the  appearance 
of  a  bundle  of  office  pens.  They  look  upon  old  shoes, 
wrecks  of  kettles,  saucepans  and  fragments  of  bonnets  a- 
a  kind  of  meteoric  discharge  for  fowls  to  peck  at.  Gas- 
light comes  quite  as  natural  to  them  as  any  other  light; 
and  I  have  more  than  a  suspicion  that  in  the  minds  (>f 
the  two  lords,  the  early  public  house  at  the  corner  hay 
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saperseded  the  site.  They  istl'Wayfi  begin  iJo  crow  when  the 
public  house  shufttears  begrn  to  be  takeU  down,  'aiifl  tfeey 
vabxbe  the  ipoliboy  the  instamit  he  appeal's  ti>  perMni  that 
duty,  m8  if  he  were  Phcebirs  m  peiPson." 

During  one  ^f  his  "walks  thTough  'the  sMmS,  my  >f  ather 
was  3o  feficinated  by  the  feiftelligence  of  a  taisy  ^(iMfinch 
drawing  water  !for  hiittiself  in  his  cage— ^he  had  ^her  a6- 
complifihnsents  as  well-M;hat  he  weftt  dn  a/nd  bought  it. 
But  not  a  thing  would  the  litlfch?  bitd  do,  not  a  trick  would 
he  perfoitn  when  he  got  to  hii^  new  Ih^ome  iA  Doughty 
Street,  and  wdald  oaly  draw  u^  water  iift  Mie  d«irk  or  When 
he  thou^t  no  one  was  looking.  ^^After  mi  intervaJl  of 
futile  and  at  length  hopeless  expectatidn,^^  my  father 
writes,  *^  the  njepchant  i*'bo  had  edujcated  him  was  appealed 
to.  The  Merchant  was  a  bow-l^ged  character,  with  a  flat 
and  cushiony  nose,  iike  the  last  new  strawberry.  He  wo'i^ 
a  fur  cap  and  shorts^  a/od  was  of  the  relveteeA  race  VelYe- 
toeny.  fife  isent  word  that  he  A^ould  M^ook  rounfd.^  He 
looked  round,  appeaned  i«i  the  doorway  ^of  the  room>  asud 
slightly  cocked  up  his  evil  eye  at  the  goldfinch.  Itistatitry 
a  raging  thirst  beset  the  bird,,  and  when  it  was  appeased  he 
Ptiil  drew  aeveral  unnecessary  buckets  of  water,  leaping 
about  the  perch  and  sharpening  his  bill  with  irrepressible 
satisfaction.^^ 

While  at  Broadstairs  one  summer,  our  bathing-woman, 
who  reared  birds,  gave  a  canary  to  v\y  sister  and  myself. 
Dick,  who  was  wily  a  few  weeks  old  ^hen  he  came  to  us, 
grew  to  be  a  very  king  <of  birds j  And  becaiile  in  time  a 
most  important  member  of  the  household.  There  was  a 
fierce  War  waged  against  cats  during  his  lifetime,  and 
writing  from  Boulogne  my  father  very  funnily  describes 
our  troubles  with  the  f  dine  race :  ^*  War  is  raging  against 
two  particularly  tigerish  and  fearful  cats  (from  the  mill, 
I  suppose),  which  are  always  glaring  in  dark  corners  after 
our  wonderful  little  Dick.  Keeping  the  house  opeti  at  all 
points,  it  is  impossible  to  shut  them  out,  and  they  hide 
themselves  in  the  most  terrific  manner^  hanging  themselves 
up  behind  draperies  like  bats,  aiid  tumbling  out  in  the 
dead  of  night  with  frightful  caterwaulings.  Hereupoh 
French  [the  footman]  borrows  Beaucourt^s  gun,  loads  the 
«me  to  the  muezle,  discharffcs  it  twice  in  vAih,  and  throws 
himself  over  with  the  recoil  exactly  like  a  clown.  But  at 
laet  (while  I  was  in  town)*  he  aims  at  the  more  amiable 
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cat  of  the  two  and  shoots  that  animal  dead.  Insufferably 
elated  by  this  victory,  he  is  now  engaged  from  morning  to 
night  in  hiding  behind  bushes  to  get  aim  at  the  other. 
He  does  nothing  else  whatever.  All  the  boys  encourage 
him  and  watch  for  the  enemy,  on  whose  appearance  thev 
give  an  alarm,  which  immediately  serves  as  a  warning  to 
the  creature,  who  runs  away.  They — ^the  boys — ^are  at  this 
moment  (ready  dressed  for  church)  all  lying  on  their 
stomachs  in  various  parts  of  the  garden.  I  am  afraid  to 
go  out  lest  I  should  be  shot.  Mr.  Plomish  says  his  prayer? 
at  night  in  a  whisper,  lest  the  cat  should  overhear  him 
and  take  offence.  The  tradesmen  cry  out  as  they  come 
up  the  avenue :  *  My  void!  C'est  moi — boulanger — me  tire: 
pas,  Monsieur  Franche!^  It  is  like  living  in  a  state  of 
siege,  and  the  wonderful  manner  in  which  the  cat  preserve? 
the  character  of  being  the  only  person  not  much  put  out 
by  the  intensity  of  this  monomania  is  most  ridiculous. 
The  finest  thing  is  that  immediately  after  I  have  heard 
the  noble  sportsman  blazing  away  at  her  in  the  garden  in 
front,  I  look  out  of  my  room  door  into  the  drawing-room, 
and  am  pretty  sure  to  see  her  coming  in  after  the  bird,  in 
the  calmest  manner,  by  the  back  window."  But  no  harm 
ever  came  to  "  our  wonderful  little  Dick,"  who  lived  to  a 
ripe  old  age — sixteen  years — and  was  buried  under  a  to>*' 
tree  at  Gadshill. 

On  his  return  from  his  last  visit  to  America  he  wrote 
a  charming  account  of  his  welcome  home  by  the  dogs  at 
Gadshill.  "  As  you  ask  me  about  the  dogs,  I  begin  with 
them.  When  I  came  down  first  I  came  to  Gravesend,  fiv«' 
miles  off.  The  two  Newfoundland  dogs  coming  to  ine<'t 
me  with  the  usual  carriage  and  the  usual  driver,  and  be- 
holding me  coming  in  my  usual  dress  out  at  the  usual 
door,  it  struck  me  that  their  recollection  of  my  havinir 
been  absent  for  any  unusual  time  was  at  once  canceileil. 
They  behaved  (they  are  both  young  dogs)  exactly  in  thtii 
usual  manner,  coming  behind  the  basket  phaeton  as  w 
trotted  along  and  lifting  their  heads  to  have  their  ear> 
pulled,  a  special  attention  which  they  received  from  n<' 
one  else.  But  when  I  drove  into  the  stableyard,  Linda 
was  greatly  excited ;  weeping  profusely,  and  throwing  her- 
self on  her  back  that  she  might  caress  njy  foot  with  her 
great  forepaws.  Mamie's  little  dog,  too,  Mrs.  Bouna^r. 
barked  in  the  greatest  agitation  on  being  called  down  and 
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asked :  *  Who  is  this  ? '  tore  round  me,  like  the  dog  in  the 
Faust  outlines/^ 

My  father  brought  with  him,  on  his  return  from  his 
first  visit  to  America,  a  small,  shaggy  Havana  spaniel, 
which  had  been  given  to  him  and  which  he  had  named 
Timber  Doodle.  He  wrote  of  him:  "Little  doggy  im- 
proves rapidly  and  now  jumps  over  my  stick  at  the  word 
of  command.^'  Timber  travelled  with  us  in  all  our  foreign 
wanderings,  and  while  at  Albaro  the  poor  little  fellow  had 
a  most  unfortunate  experience — an  encounter  of  some 
duration  with  a  plague  of  fleas.  Father  writes :  "  Timber 
has  had  every  hair  upon  his  body  cut  off  because  of  the 
fleas,  and  he  looks  like  the  ghost  of  a  drowned  dog  come 
out  of  a  pond  after  a  week  or  so.  It  is  very  awful  to  see 
him  sidle  into  a  room.  He  knows  the  change  upon  him, 
and  is  always  turning  round  and  round  to  look  for  himself. 
I  think  he'll  die  of  grief;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  hair 
will  grow  again.'' 

For  many  years  my  father's  public  readings  were  an 
important  part  of  his  life,  and  into  their  performance  and 
preparation  he  threw  the  best  energy  of  his  heart  and  soul, 
practising  and  rehearsing  at  all  times  and  places.  The 
meadow  near  our  home  was  a  favourite  place,  and  people 
] massing  through  the  lane,  not  knowing  who  he  was,  or  what 
doing,  must  have  thought  him  a  madman  from  his  reciting 
and  gesticulation.  The  great  success  of  these  readings  led 
to  many  tempting  offers  from  the  United  States,  which,  as 
time  went  on,  and  we  realised  how  much  the  fatigue  of 
the  readings  together  with  his  other  work  was  sapping 
his  strength,  we  earnestly  opposed  his  even  considering. 
However,  after  much  discussion  and  deliberation  he  wrote 
to  me  on  September  28,  1867 :  "  As  I  telegraphed  after 
1  saw  you  I  am  off  to  consult  with  Mr.  Forster  and  Dolby 
together.  You  shall  hear  either  on  Monday  or  by  Mon- 
day's post  from  London  how  I  decide  finally."  Three 
days  later :  "  You  will  have  had  my  telegram  that  I  go  to 
America.  After  a  Ipng  discussion  with  Forster  and  con- 
sideration of  what  is  to  be  said  on  both  sides,  I  have 
decided  to  go  through  with  it,  and  have  telegraphed  ^  yes ' 
to  Boston."  There  was,  at  first,  some  talk  of  my  accom- 
panying him,  but  when  the  programme  of  the  tour  was 
submitted  to  my  father  and  he  saw  how  much  time  must 
be  devoted  to  business  and  how  little,  indeed  almost  no 
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time  could  be  given  to  sight-seeing,  this  idea  was  given 
up. 

A  farewell  banquet  was  given  him  in  London  on  the 
second  of  Noyember,  and  on  the  ninth  he  sailed.  A  larg(* 
party  of  us  went  to  Liverpool  to  see  him  sail,  and  with 
heavy  hearts  to  bid  him  farewell.  In  tl)ose  days  a  journey 
to  America  was  a  serious  matter,  and  we  felt  in  our  hearts 
that  he  was  about  to  tax  his  health  and  strength  too  cnielly. 
And  so  he  did. 

Soo4  after  reaching  the  United  States,  my  father  con- 
tracted a  severe  cold,  whiph  never  left  him  dufing  hi^ 
visit,  and  which  caused  him  the  greatest  annoyance.  I 
will  give  you  a  few  quotations  from  his  letters  to  shqw  how 
pluckily  he  fought  against  his  ailment  and  under  what  a 
strain  he  continued  his  wo^k.  On  his  arrival  at  New  York 
on  Christmas  Day,  in  response  to  a  letter  of  mine  vhicli 
awaited  him  there,  he  wrote :  "  I  wanted  your  letter  much, 
for  I  had  a  frightful  cold  (English  colds  are  nothing  to 
those  of  this  country)  and  was  very  miserable."  He  a(l(N 
to  this  letter,  a  day  or  two  later :  "  I  managed  to  read  la^^i 
night,  but  it  was  as  much  as  I  could  do.  To-day  I  am  so 
unwell  that  I  have  sent  for  a  doctor."  Again  he  writer: 
"  It  likewise  happens,  not  seldom,  that  I  am  so  dead  heal 
when  I  come  off  the  stage,  that  they  lay  me  down  on  a 
sofa  after  I  have  been  washed  and  dressed,  and  1  lie  thoro 
extremely  faint  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  In  that  time  I 
rally  and  come  right."  Again :  "  On  t)ie  afternoon  of  my 
birthday  my  catarrh  was  in  such  a  state  that  Charles  Sum- 
ner coming  in  at  five  o'clock  and  finding  me  covered  with 
mustard  poultices  and  apparently  voicelese,  turned  to 
Dolby  and  said :  ^  Surely,  Mr.  Dolby,  it  is  impossible  that 
he  can  read  to-night.^  Says  Dolby :  *  Sir,  I  have  told  Mr. 
Dickens  so  four  times  to-day,  and  I  h^ve  been  very  anxious. 
But  you  have  i^o  idea  how  he  will  change  when  he  gets  to 
the  little  table.^  After  five  minutes  of  the  little  table  I 
was  not,  for  the  time,  even  hoarse.  The  frequent  ex- 
perience of  this  return  of  force  when  ii;  is  wanted  saves 
me  much  anxiety,  but  I  am  not  at  times  without  the 
nervous  dread  that  I  may  some  day  sink  altogether." 

But  as  a  reward  for  his  unstinted  self-giving  came  the 
wonderful  success  of  his  tour,  the  pride  and  delight  which 
he  felt  in  the  enthusiasm  which  greeted  him  .everywhere, 
the  personal  affection  lavished  upon  him,  and  the  many 
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dear  friends  he  made.  He  writes  from  Boston,  apropos 
of  these  rewards :  "  When  we  reached  here  last  Saturday 
night  we  found  tlkat  Mi^fe.  FMdte  Kafl  hbt  only  garnished 
the  room  with  flowers,  but  also  with  holly  (with  real  red 
berries),  and  f^^tooiisaof  moss  dependent  from  the  Ibbk- 
ing-glasses  and  |pii6tur6-fraih^.  The  homely  Chri^tmafe 
look  of  the  plaicB  quite  affected  ms" 

Later^  from  Washingtoii :  "  I  couldn't  help  laughing  at 
myself  on  m^  birthday  here;  it  wdd  obfeerved  as  mut^h  as 
thougb  I  \*Tere  a  little  boy.  Flowers  fend  garlatids  of  the 
most  exquisite  kind,  arraiiged  in  all  maniler  of  green 
baskets,  blooided  over  th^  room ;  letters^  radiant  with  good 
wishes^  potired  in.  Alsb,  by  hands  unknown^  thd  hAll  at 
night  was  decorated ;  and  af  tei*  *  Boots  at  the  Holly  Tree 
Iim '  the  audience  rose>  gre^t  |)eople  aiid  all,  standing  and 
cheering  until  I  T^ent  back  to  the  table  and  madfe  them  a 
little  speedh/' 

He  wrote  home  eonfetantly,  giviiig  frequent  cominissions 
for  improvements  at  Gadshill,  to  be  mMe  before  his  returiii. 
He  was  much  impressed  on  his  second  visit)  ks  on  his  first, 
I  remember,  with  the  beauty  of  the  American  tvoiheni 
*'  The  ladies  are  reinarkably  handsome/'  he  wrote; 

In  the  atituihn  of  186D  he  bte^an  a  series  of -farewell 
readings,  which  were  another  hieavy  tax  npoii  his  health 
and  str^igth.  During  his  tour  kt  this  tiihe  h&  iJrrite^  to 
Mr.  Forster  after  some  rather  alarming  symJ}toins  had 
developed:  "I  told  Beard,  a  yekr  after  the  Staplehurst 
accident,  that  I  was  certain  that  my  heart  had  beeii 
fluttered  and  Wanted  a  little  herpihgi  This  the  stethoscope 
CT)nfirmed;  tod  considering  the  immense  exertion  I  am 
undergoing,  and  the  constant  jarring  of  exprefes  traind,  the 
case  Be6ms  to  me  ()uite  intelligiblev.  Don't  say  anything  in 
the  ^  Gad's '  direction  aboiit  my  being  a  little  out  of  sortst 
1  liave  broached  the  matter^  of  cohrste,  b\it  very  lightly*" 

But  even  such  warning  as  this  failed  to  make  hiin  realise 
how  hiuch  less  Was  hife  strength^  and  with  indoihitdble 
couragd  and  spii^it  he  dohtinued  his  tour.  The  trouble  in 
Ins  feet  infereased^  fend  his  sufferings  fhim  this  eaiise  were 
very  gnsat;  It  becahie  necesfeaty  at  cmfe  time  fot  him  i6 
liave  a  physician  in  attendance  upon  him  at  eveiy  i*eadingi. 
Btit  in  fepite  of  his  perseverance,  he  became  60  ill  thai  the 
readings  had  to  be  stopped^ 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

My  father  gave  his  last  reading  in  St.  James's  Hall, 
London,  on  the  fifteenth  of  March.  The  programme  in- 
cluded "  A  Christmas  Carol ''  and  the  "  Trial ''  from  "  Pick- 
wick.^' The  hall  v^ras  packed  by  an  enormous  audience, 
and  he  was  greeted  with  all  the  warmth  which  the  personal 
affection  felt  for  the  reader  inspired.  We  all  felt  very 
anxious  for  him,  fearing  that  the  excitement  and  emotion 
which  must  attend  upon  his  public  farewell  would  have 
a  bad  effect  upon  him.  But  it  had  no  immediate  result,  at 
any  rate,  much  to  our  relief. 

I  do  not  think  that  my  father  ever — and  this  is  saying 
a  great  deal — looked  handsomer  nor  read  with  more  ability 
than  on  this,  his  last  appearance.  Mr.  Forster  writes: 
"  The  charm  of  his  reading  was  at  its  height  when  he  shut 
the  volume  of  '  Pickwick '  and  spoke  in  his  own  person. 
He  said  that  for  fifteen  years  he  had  been  reading  his  own 
books  to  audiences  whose  sensitive  and  kindly  recognition 
of  them  had  given  him  instruction  and  enjoyment  in  his 
art  such  as  few  men  could  have  had ;  but  that  he  neverthe- 
less thought  it  well  now  to  retire  upon  older  associations, 
and  in  future  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  calling 
which  first  made  him  known.  'In  but  two  short  weeks 
from  this  time  I  hope  that  you  may  enter  in  your  own 
homes  on  a  new  series  of  readings,  at  which  my  assistance 
will  be  indispensable :  but  from  these  garish  lights  I  vanish 
now,  for  evermore,  with  a  heartfelt,  gratefid,  respectful, 
affectionate  farewell.' '' 

There  was  a  dead  silence  as  my  father  turned  away, 
much  moved;  and  then  came  from  the  audience  such  a 
burst  and  tumult  of  cheers  and  applause  as  were  almost 
too  much  to  bear,  mixed  as  they  were  with  personal  love 
and  affection  for  the  man  before  them.  He  returned  with 
us  all  to  Gadshill,  very  happy  and  hopeful,  under  the  tem- 
porary improvement  which  the  rest  and  peace  of  his  home 
brought  him,  and  he  settled  down  to  his  new  book,  '*  Edwin 
Drood,''  with  increased  pleasure  and  interest. 

His  last  public  appearances  were  in  April.  On  the  fifth 
he  took  the  chair  at  the  Newsvenders'  dinner.  On  the 
thirtieth   he   returned    thanks    for   "Literature''   at  the 
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Boyal  Academy  banquet.  In  this  speech  he  alluded  to  the 
death  of  his  old  friend,  Daniel  Maclise,  winding  up  thus : 
"  No  artist,  of  whatsoever  denomination,  I  make  bold  to 
say,  ever  went  to  his  rest  leaving  a  golden  memory  more 
pure  from  dross,  or  having  devoted  himself  with  a  truer 
chivalry  to  the  art-goddess  whom  he  worshipped."  These 
words,  with  the  old,  true,  affectionate  ring  in  them,  were 
tlie  last  spoken  by  my  father  in  public. 

About  1865  ray  dear  father's  health  began  to  give  way, 
a  peculiar  affection  of  the  foot,  which  frequently  caused 
him  the  greatest  agony  and  suffering,  appearing  about  this 
time.  Its  real  cause — overwork — was  not  suspected  either 
by  his  physicians  or  himself,  his  vitality  seeming  some- 
thing which  could  not  wear  out;  but,  although  he  was  so 
active  and  full  of  energy,  he  was  never  really  strong,  and 
found  soon  that  he  must  take  more  in  the  way  of  genuine 
recreation.  He  wrote  me  from  France  about  this  time: 
'*  Before  I  went  away  I  had  certainly  worked  myself  into  a 
damaged  state.  But  the  moment  I  got  away  I  began, 
thank  God,  to  get  well.  I  hope  to  profit  from  this  ex- 
|)crience,  and  to  make  future  dashes  from  my  desk  before 
I  need  them." 

It  was  while  on  his  way  hoi^ie  after  this  trip  that  he 
was  in  the  terrible  railroad  accident  to  which  he  afterwards 
referred  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  saying  that  his  heart  had 
never  been  in  good  condition  after  that  accident.  It 
oocured  on  the  ninth  of  June,  a  date  which  five  years  later 
was  the  day  of  his  death. 

He  wrote*  describing  his  experiences:  "I  was  in  the 
only  carriage  which  did  not  go  over  into  the  stream.  It 
was  caught  upon  the  turn  by  some  of  the  ruin  of  the 
l)ridge,  and  hung  suspended  and  balanced  in  an  apparently 
impossible  manner.  Two  ladies  were  my  fellow-passengers, 
an  old  one  and  a  young  one.  This  is  axactly  what  passed 
—you  may  judge  from  it  the  length  of  our  suspense: 
Suddenly  we  were  off  the  rail  and  beating  the  ground  as 
tlie  car  of  a  half-emptied  balloon  might.  Tlie  old  lady 
cried  out  ^  My  God !  ^  and  the  young  one  screamed.  I 
caught  hold  of  them  both  (the  old  lady  sat  opposite,  and 
the  young  one  on  my  left)  and  said:  'We  can't  help  our- 
selves, but  we  can  be  quiet  and  composed.  Pray,  don't. 
fry  out ! '  The  old  lady  immediately  answered :  '  Thank 
*  To  Mr.  Thomas  Mitton. 
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yotl,  I'ely  upon  me*    tlpon  my  soul  I  will  be  quiet.'    We 
were  then  all  tilted  Aowij.  together  in  a  comer  of  the  car- 
riage, which  then  stopped.     I  said  to  them  thereupon: 
^  You  may  be  sure  nothing  worse  can  happen ;  our  danger 
must  be  over.     Will  you  remain  here  without   stirring 
while  I  get  out  of  the  window?'     They  both  answered 
quite  collectedly  'Yes/  and  I  got  out  without  the  leai^t 
notion  of  what  had  happened.    Fortunately  I  got  out  with 
great  caution,  and  stood  upon  the  step.    Looking  down  I 
saw  the  bridge  gone,  and  nothing  below  me  but  the  line 
of  rail.    Some  people  in  the  other  two  compartments  were 
madly  trying  to  plunge  out  at  a  window,  and  had  no  idea 
that  there  was  an  open,  swampy  field  fifteen  feet  down 
below  them,  and  nothing  else.    The  two  guards  (one  with 
his  face  cut)  were  running  up  and  down  on  the  down- 
track  of  the  bridge  (which  was  not  torn  up)  quite  wildly. 
I  called  out  to  them :  *  Look  at  me !    Do  stop  an  instant 
and  look  at  me,  and  tell  me  whether  you  don't  know  me  ? ' 
One  of  them  answered:   *  We  know  you  very  well,  Mr. 
Dickens.'    '  Then,'  I  said, '  my  good  fellow,  for  God's  sake, 
give  me  your  key,  and  send  one  of  those  labourers  here, 
and  I'll  empty  this  carriage.'    We  did  it  quite  safely,  by 
means  of  a  plank  or  two,  and  when  it  was  done  I  saw  all 
the  rest  of  the  train,  except  the  two  baggage  vans,  down 
in  the  stream.    I  got  into  the  carriage  again  for  my  brandy 
flask,  took  off  my  travelling  hat  for  a  basin,  climbed  down 
the  brickwork,  and  filled  my  hat  with  water.     Suddenly  I 
came  upon  a  staggering  man,  covered  with  blood  (T  think 
he  must  have  been  flung  clean  out  of  his  carriage),  with 
such  a  frightful  cut  across  the  skull  that  I  couldn't  bear 
to  look  at  him.     I  poured  some  water  over  his  face,  and 
gave  him  some  to  drink,  then  gave  him  some  brand}',  and 
laid  hhn-  down  on  the  grass.     He  said,  *  I  am  gone,'  and 
died  afterwards.     Then  I  stumbled  over  a  lady  l3nng  on 
her  back  against  a  little  pollard   tree,   with  the   blood 
streaming  over  her  face  (which  was  lead  colour)  in  a  num- 
ber of  distinct  little  streams  from  the  head.     I  asked  her 
if  she  could  swallow  a  little  brandy,  and  she  just  nodded, 
arid  I  gave  her  some  and  left  her  for  somebody  else.    The 
next  time  I  passed  her  she  was  dead.     Then  a  man  ex- 
amined at  the  inquest  yesterday  (who  evidently  had  not 
the  least  remembrance  of  what  really  passed)  came  run- 
'^ing  up  to  me  and  implored  me  to  help  him  find  his  wife, 
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who  was  afterwards  foutid  dead*  No  imagination  can  eon- 
eeive  the  ruin  of  the  oarriages^  or  the  Extraordinary  weights 
luidet  Which  the  people  were  lying,  or  the  complications 
into  which  they  were  twisted  up  among  iroh  amd  wood, 
and  mud  and  water,    I  am  keeping  very  qui^t  here/' 

This  letter  wad  written  from  Gadshill  four  days  after 
the  accident.  We  were  spared  any  anxiety  about  our 
father,  as  We  did  not  hear  of  the  accident  until  after  we 
were  with  him  in  London.  With  his  usual  care  and 
tlioughtfulness  he  had  telegraphed  to  his  friend  Mr.  Wills, 
to  ituuimon  ub  to  town  to  meet  him*  The  letter  continues : 
*•  I  have,  I  don't  know  what  to  call  it,  constitutional  (I 
suppose)  presence  of  inind,  and  was  not  the  least  fluttered 
at  the  time.  I  instantly  remembered  that  I  had  the  MS. 
of  a  number  *  with  me,  and  clambered  back  into  the  car- 
riage for  it.  But  in  writing  these  scanty  words  of  recol- 
h*ction  I  feel  the  shake,  and  atii  obliged  to  stop.'' 
.  We  heard,  afterwards,  how  helpful  he  had  been  at  the 
time,  ministering  to  the  dying!  How  dalmly  and  tenderly 
Ijf  cared  for  the  suffering  ones  about  him ! 

But  he  never  recover^S  entirely  from  the  shock.  More 
than  a  year  later  he  writefe :  "  It  is  remarkable  that  my 
watch  (a  special  chronometer)  has  never  gone  quite  cor- 
rectly since,  and  to  this  day  there  sometimes  comfcs  over 
me,  on  a  ra^ilway  and  in  a  hansom  cab,  or  any  sort  of 
cf)nveyance,  for  a  few  seconds,  a  vague  sense  of  dread  that 
I  have  no  power  to  check.  It  comes  and  passes,  but  I 
cannot  prevent  its  coming." 

I  have  often  seen  this  dread  come  upon  him,  and  on  one 
fvecasion,  which  I  especially  recall,  while  we  were  on  our 
way  from  London  to  our  little  country  station,  Higham, 
where  the  carriage  was  to  meet  us,  my  father  suddenly 
clutched  the  arms  of  the  railway  carriage  seat,  while  his 
face  grew  ashy  pale,  and  great  drops  of  perspiration  stood 
upon  his  forehead,  and  though  he  tried  hard  to  master  the 
dread,  it  was  so  strong  that  he  had  to  leave  the  train  at 
the  next  station.  The  accident  had  left  its  impression 
upon  the  memory,  and  it  was  destined  never  to  be  effaced. 
The  hours  spent  upon  railroads  were  thereafter  often 
hours  of  pain  to  him*  I  realised  this  often  while  traveUing 
with  him,  and  no  amount  of  assurance  could  dispel  the 
feeling. 

♦  Of  "Our  Mutual  Friend." 


I 
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Early  in  May  of  1868,  we  had  him  safely  back  with  ug, 
greatly  strengthened  and  invigorated  by  his  ocean  journey 
home,  and  I  think  he  was  never  happier  at  GadshiU  than 
during  his  last  two  years  there. 

During  that  time  he  had  a  succession  of  guests,  and 
none  were  more  honoured,  nor  more  heartily  welcomed, 
than  his  American  friends.  The  first  of  these  to  come,  ii 
I  remember  rightly,  was  Mr.  Tjongfellow,  with  his  daugh- 
ters. My  father  writes  describing  a  picnic  which  he  gavo 
them :  "  I  turned  out  a  couple  of  postilions  in  the  old  red 
jacket  of  the  old  Eoyal  red  for  our  ride,  and  it  was  like  a 
holiday  ride  in  England  fifty  years  ago.  Of  course  we 
went  to  look  at  the  old  houses  in  Rochester,  and  the  ol<l 
Cathedral,  and  the  old  castle,  and  the  house  for  the  six 
poor  travellers. 

"  Nothing  can  surpass  the  respect  paid  to  Longfellow 
here,  from  the  Queen  downward.  He  is  everywhere 
received  and  courted,  and  finds  the  working  men  at  lea  4 
as  well  acquainted  with  his  books  as  the  classes  socially 
above  them.^^ 

Between  the  comings  and  goings  of  visitors  there  were 
delightfully  quiet  evenings  at  home,  spent  during  the  sum- 
mer in  our  lovely  porch,  or  walking  about  the  garden, 
until  "tray  time,^^  ten  o^clock.  When  the  cooler  night> 
came  we  had  music  in  the  drawing-room,  and  it  is  my 
happiness  now  to  remember  on  how  many  evenings  1 
played  and  sang  all  his  favourite  songs  and  tunes  to  mv 
father  during  these  last  winters,  while  he  would  listen 
while  he  smoked  or  read,  or,  in  his  more  usual  fashion, 
paced  up  and  down  the  room.  I  never  saw  him  more 
peacefully  contented  than  at  these  times. 

There  were  always  "improvements" — as  my  father 
used  to  call  his  alterations^ — ^being  made  at  GadshiU,  and 
each  improvement  was  supposed  to  be  the  last.  As  each 
was  completed,  my  sister — who  was  always  a  constant 
visitor,  and  an  exceptionally  dear  one  to  my  father — ^would 
have  to  come  down  and  inspect,  and  as  each  was  displayed, 
my  father  would  say  to  her  most  solemnly :  "  Now,  Katie, 
you  behold  your  parent's  latest  and  last  achievement/' 
These  "  last  improvements  "  became  quite  a  joke  between 
them.  I  remember  so  well,  on  one  such  occasion,  after 
the  walls  and  doors  of  the  drawing-room  had  been  lined 
Avith  mirrors,  my  sister^ts  Iftughipg  speech  to  *^  the  master"; 
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"I  believe,  papa,  that  when  you  become  an  angel  your 
rags  will  be  made  of  looking-glass  and  your  crown  of 
«?arlet  geraniums/^ 

And  here  I  would  like  to  correct  an  error  concerning 
myself.  I  have  been  spoken  6t  as  my  father^s  "  favourite 
daughter."  If  he  had  a  favourite  daughter — and  I  hope 
and  believe  that  the  one  was  as  dear  to  him  as  the  other — 
my  dear  sister  must  claim  that  honpur.  I  say  this  un- 
grudgingly, for  during  those  last  two  years  my  father  and 
i  seemed  to  become  more  closely  united,  and  I  know  how 
deep  was  the  affectionate  intimacy  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

The  "  last  improvement " — in  truth,  the  very  last — was 
the  building  of  a  conservatory  between  the  drawing  and 
dining  rooms.  My  father  was  more  delighted  with  this 
than  with  any  previous  alteration,  and  it  was  certainly  a 
pretty  addition  to  the  quaint  old  villa.  The  chalet,  too, 
which  he  used  in  summer  as  his  study,  was.  another 
favourite  spot  at  his  favourite  Qadshill. 

In  the  early  months  of  1870  we  moved  up  to  London, 
as  my  father  had  decided  to  give  twelve  farewell  readings 
there.  He  had  the  sanction  of  Sir  Thomas  Watson  to  this 
undertaking,  on  condition  that  there  should  be  no  railway 
journeys  in  connection  with  them.  While  ve  were  in 
London  he  made  many  private  engagements,  principally,  I 
know,  on  my  account,  as  I  was  to  be  presented  that  spring. 

During  this  last  visit  to  London,  my  father  was  not, 
however,  in  his  usual  health-  and  was  so  quickly  and  easily 
tired  that  a  great  number  of  our  engagements  had  to  be 
cancelled.  He  dined  out  very  seldom,  and  I  remember 
that  on  the  last  occasion  he  attended  a  very  large  dinner 
party  the  effort  was  too  inuch  for  him,  and  before  the 
gentlemen  returned  to  the  drawing-room,  he  sent  me  a 
message  begging  me  to  come  to  him  at  once,  saying  that 
he  was  in  too  great  pain  to  mount  the  stairs.  No  one  who 
had  watched  ham  throughout  the  dinner,  seeing  his  bright, 
animated  face,  and  listening  to  his  cheery  convei:sation, 
could  have  imagined  him  to  be  suffering  acute  pain. 

He  was  at  Qadshill  again  by  the  thirtieth  of  May,  and 
poon  hard  at  work  upon  "  Edwin  Drood."  Although 
happy  and  contented,  there  was  an  appearance  of  fatigue 
and  weariness  about  him  very  unlike  his  usual  air  of  fresh 
activity.  He  was  out  with  the  dogs  for  the  last  time  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  sixth  of  June,  when  he  walked  into 
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Bochester.  My  sister,  wl\o  had  come  tq  ^e  the  latent 
"-  improvement/^  was  visiting  us,  and  was  to  take  me  v'nh 
her  to  London  on  her  return,  for  a  short  visit.  The  con- 
servatory— the  "improvement'^  which  Katie  had  been 
summoned  to  inspect — ^had  been  stpcked,  and  by  this  tiino 
n^any  of  the  plants  were  in  full  blossom.  Everything  wa^ 
at  ife  brightest  and  I  remember  distinctly  my  father's 
pleasure  in  showing  my  sister  the  beauties  of  his  "  im- 
provement.'^ 

We  had  been  having  n^ost  lovely  weather^,  and  in  con- 
sequence, the  out-dooi?  plants  wer^  wonderfully  forward 
in  their  blpom,  my  father's  favourite  red  geraniums  mak- 
ing a  blaze  of  colour  in  the  front  garden.  The  83Tinga 
shrubs  filled  Ihe  evening  air  with  fewoetest  fragrance  h<\ 
we  sat  in  the  porch  and'walked  about  the  garden  on  this 
last  Sunday  of  our  dear  father ''S  life.  My  aiint  and  I  nv 
tired  early  and  my  dear  sister  sat  for  a  long  while  with  my 
father  while  he  spofce  to  her  most  earnestly  of  Jiis  affairs. 

As  I  have,  already  said  my  father  had  such  an  intense 
dislike  for  leav^-taking  that  he  always,  when  it  was  pos- 
sible, shirked  a  farewell j  and  we  children,  knowing  thi^^ 
dislike,  used  only  to  wave' our- hands  or  give  him  a  siWnt  kis^ 
when  parting.  But  on  this  Monday  morning,  the  seventlu 
ju^t  as  we  ^er«  about  to  start  &k  London,  my  sister  sud- 
denly said :  ^f  I  musi  say^  good-bye  to  papa,^  and  hurrio<l 
over  to  the  chalet  where'  he  was  biisily  Iviating.  As  a  ml*' 
vhen  he  was  so.  occupied,  my  father  would  hold  up  his 
cheek  to  be  kissed,  but  this  day  he  took  my  sister  in  his 
arons,  saying :' "  God  bless  you,  Katie,''  and  there,  ^*  among 
the  branches  of  the  trees,  among  the  birds  and  butterflies 
and  the  scent  of  flowers,"  she  left  him^  never  to  look  into 
his  eyes  again. 

In  the  afternoon,  feeling  fatigued,  and  not  inclined  to 
much  walkings  he  drove  with  my  aunt  into  Cobham. 
Th^ra  he  left  the  carriage  and  walked  home  through  the 
park.  After  i^inner  he  remained  seated  in  the  dtning- 
room,  through  the  evening,  as  from  that  ix)Om  he  coul<i 
see  the  effect  of  some  lighted  Chinese  lanterns,  which  he 
had  hung  in  the  conservatory  during  the  day,  and  talked 
to .  iny  aunt  about  his  great  love  f pr  Oadshill,  his  wish 
that  his  name  might  become  more  associated  with  the  pla(i\ 
and  his  desire  io  be  buried  near"  it. 

On  the  morning  of  the  eighth  he  was  in  excellent  spirit-. 
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spGaklng  of  his  beok,  at  which  he  intended  working 
tnrough  the  day,  and  in*  which  he  was  most  intensely  in- 
terested. He  spent  a  busy  morning  in  the  chalet,  and  it 
must  have  been  then  that  he  wrote  that  description  of 
Rochester,  which  touched  out  hearts  when  we  read  it  for 
the  first  time  alter  its  writer  lay  dead :  ^*  Brilliant  morning 
shines  on  the  old  city.  Its  antiquities  and  ruins  are  sur- 
passingly heautifal  with  the  Insty  ivy  gleaming  in  the  sun 
and  the  rich  trees  waving  in  the  balmy  air.  Changes  of 
glorious  light  from  moving  boughs,  songs  of  birds,  scents 
from  gardens,  woods  and  fields,  or  rather,  from  the  one 
^eat  ^rdea  of  the  whole  cultivated  island  in  its  yielding 
time,  penetrate  into  the  cathedral,  subdue  its  earthly  odour, 
and  preach  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life.^* 

Ho  returned  ta  the  house  for  Inneheon,  seemingly  per- 
fectly well  and  exceedingly  cheerful  and  hopeful.  He 
smoked  a  cigar  in  his  beloved  conservatory,  and  went  back 
to  the  chalet.  When  he  eame  again  to  the  house,  about  an 
hour  before  the  time  fixed  for  mi  early  dinner,  he  was 
tired,  silent  and  abstracted,  but  as  this  was  a  mood  very 
usual  to  Ima  after  a  day  of  engrossing  work,  it  caused  no 
alarm  nor  surprise  to  my  aunt,  who  happened  to  be  the 
only  member  of  the  family  at  home.  While  awaiting 
dinner  he  wrote  some  letters  in  the  library  and  arranged 
f^om©  trifling  business  matters,  with  a  view  to  his  departure 
for  Loindon  the  following  morning. 

It  was  not  mntil  they  were  seated  at  the  dinner-table 
that  a  striking  change  in  the  colour  and  expression  of  his 
face  startled  my  aunt.  Upon  her  asking  him  if  he  were 
ill,  he  answered,  "Yes,  very  ill;  I  have  been  very  ill  for 
tlie  \mi  hour.^^  But  whei>  she  said  tha4t  she  wouid  send 
for  9k  physieian  he  stopped  her,  saying  that  he  would  gor 
ott  \»'ith  dinner^  and  aiterwards  to  Lo-ndon. 

He  ma^  an  eaornest  eflkxFt  to  struggle  agftiBiSt  the  seizure 
wUeh  was  fast  comiaa^  over  hina,  and  continued  to  talk, 
hut  incoherently  and  very  indistinctly.  It  being  now  evi^- 
(lent  that  he  was  in  a  serious  condition,  ray  aunt  begged 
him  to  go  to  hi^  room  before  she  sent  for  miedical  aid. 
"(Wie  and  lie  down,"  she  entreated.  '^Yce,  on  the 
jrround,"  be  answered  indistinctly.  Thesjc  were  the  last 
words  that  he  uttered.  Xb  he  spoke,  he  fell  to  the  floor. 
A  couch  was  brought  into,  tli^,  dini^J-rooiu,  (wi  vA\ich  he 
was  laid,  a  messenger  wae*.  dinpatehed  for  the  local  physi- 
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cian,  telegrams  were  sent  to  all  of  us  and  to  Mr.  Beard. 
This  was  at  a  few  minutes  after  six  o^clock.  I  was  dining 
at  a  house  some  little  distance  from  my  sister's  home. 
Dinner  was  half  over  when  I  received  a  message  that  she 
wished  to  speak  to  me.  I  found  her  in  the  hall  with  a 
change  of  dre&s  for  me  and  a  cab  in  waiting.  Qnicklv  I 
changed  my  gown,  and  we  began  the  short  journey  whicb 
brought  us  to  our  sadly  altered  home.  Our  dear  aunt  wa- 
waiting  for  us  at  the  open  door,  and  when  I  saw  her  face 
I  think  the  last  faint  hope  died  within  me. 

All  through  the  night  we  watched  him — ^my  sister  on 
one  side  of  the  couch,  my  aunt  on  the  other,  and  I  keeping 
hot  bricks  to  the  feet  which  nothing  could  warm,  hoping 
and  praying  that  he  might  open  his  eyes  and  look  at  us, 
and  know  us  once  again.  But  he  never  moved,  never 
opened  his  eyes,  never  showed  a  sign  of  consciou8nei^^ 
through  all  the  long  night.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  ninth 
the  celebrated  London  physician  Dr.  Russell  Beynolds  was 
summoned  to  a  consultation  by  the  two  medical  men  in 
attendance,  but  he  could  only  confirm  their  hopeless 
verdict.  Later,  in  the  evening  of  this  day,  at  ten  minuter 
past  six,  we  saw  a  shudder  pass  over  our  dear  father,  he 
heaved  a  deep  sigh,  a  large  tear  rolled  down  his  face  and 
at  that  instant  his  spirit  left  us.  As  we  saw  the  dark 
shadow  pass  from  his  face,  leaving  it  so  calm  and  beauti- 
ful in  the  peace  and  majesty  of  death,  I  think  there  was 
not  ,one  of  us  who  would  have  wished,  could  we  have  had 
the  power,  to  recall  his  spirit  to  earth. 

I  made  it  my  duty  to  guard  the  beloved  body  as  long 
as  it  was  left  to  us.  The  room  in  which  my  dear  father 
reposed  for  the  last  time  was  bright  with  the  beautiful 
fresh  flowers  which  were  so  abundant  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  and  which  our  good  neighbours  sent  to  us  so  fre- 
quently. The  birds  were  singing  all  about  and  the  summer 
sun  shone  brilliantly. 

And  may  there  be  no  sadness  of  farewell, 
When  I  embark; 

For  tho'  from  out  our  bourne  of  Time  and  Plaoo 

The  flood  may  bear  me  far, 
I  hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face 

Wnen  I  have  erost  the  bar. 


&  L.  FildM. 


J.  Saddler. 


The  Grave. 
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Those  exqtiisite  lines  of  Lord  Tennyson^s  seem  so  ap- 
propriate to  my  father,  to  his  dread  of  good-byes,  to  his 
great  and  simple  faith,  that  I  have  ventured  to  quote  theni 
here. 

On  the  morning  after  he  died,  we  received  a  very  kind 
visit  from  Sir  John  Millais,  then  Mr.  Millais,  R.  A.,  and 
Mr.  Woolner,  R.  A.  Sir  John  made  a  beautiful  pencil 
drawing  of  my  father,  and  Mr.  Woolner  took  a  cast  of  his 
head,  from  which  he  afterwards  modelled  a  bust.  The 
drawing  belongs  to  my  sister,  and  is  one  of  her  greatest 
treasures.  It  is,  like  all  Sir  John's  drawings,  most  delicate 
and  refined,  and  the  likeness  absolutely  faithful  to  what 
my  father  looked  in  death. 

You  remember  that  when  he  was  describing  the  illus- 
trations of  Little  NelFs  death-bed  he  wrote:  "I  want  it 
to  express  the  most  beautiful  repose  and  tranquillity,  and 
to  have  something  of  a  happy  look,  if  death  can.'*  Surely 
this  was  what  his  death-bed  expressed — ^infinite  happiness 
and  rest. 

As  my  father  had  expressed  a  wish  to  be  buried  in  the 
quiet  little  churchyard  at  Shome,  arrangements  were  made 
for  the  interment  to  take  place  there.  This  intention  was, 
however,  abandoned,  in  consequence  of  a  request  from  the 
Dean  and  chapter  of  Rochester  Cathedral  that  his  bones 
might  repose  there.  A  grave  was  prepared  and  everything 
arranged  when  it  was  made  known  to  us,  through  Dean 
Stanley,  that  there  was  a  general  and  very  earnest  desire 
that  he  should  find  his  last  resting-place  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  To  such  a  tribute  to  our  dear  father's  memory  we 
could  make  no  possible  objection,  although  it  was  with 
great  regret  that  we  relinquished  the  plan  to  lay  him  in  a 
spot  so  closely  identified  with  his  life  and  works. 

The  only  stipulation  which  was  made  in  connection  with 
the  burial  at  Westminster  Abbey  was  that  the  clause  in  his 
will  which  read :  "  I  emphatically  direct  that  I  be  buried 
in  an  inexpensive,  unostentatious  and  strictly  private 
manner,"  should  be  strictly  adhered  to,  as  it  was. 

At  midday  on  the  fourteenth  of  June  a  few  friends  and 
ourselves  saw  our  dear  one  laid  to  rest  in  the  grand  old 
cathedral.  Our  small  group  in  that  vast  edifice  seemed 
to  make  the  beautiful  words  of  our  beautiful  burial  service 
even  more  than  usually  solemn  and  touohing.  Later  in 
the  day,   and  for  many  following  days,  hundreds  of 
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mourners  flocked  to  the  opei^  graye,  and  filed  the  deep 
vault  with  flowers.  And  even  after  ijb.waB  closed  Dean 
Stanley  wrote :  "  There  was  a  ;conatant  pressure  to  the  spot 
and  many  flowers  were  strewn  upon  it  by  unknown  hands, 
many  tears  shed  from  unknown  ey^s." 

And  evefry  year  on  the  ninth  of  June  and  on  Christmas 
Day  we  find  other  flowers  strewn  by  other  unknown  hands 
on  that  spot  so  sacreid  to  ns,  as  to  all  who  knew  and  loved 
him.  And  every  year  beautiful  bright-coloured  leaves  are 
sent  to  us  from  across  the  Atlantic,  to  be  placed  with  our 
own  flowers  on  that,  dear  grava  - 

And  for  his  epitaph  what  better  than  my  father's  own 
words : 

^^  Of  the  loved,  revered,  and  honoured  head,  thou  canst 
not  turn  one  hair  to  thy  dread  p^irposes,  nor  make  one 
feature  odious.  It  is  not  that  the  hand  is  heavy  and  will 
fall  down  when  released ;  it  is  not  that  the  heart  and  pulse 
are  still ;  but  that  the  hand  was  open,  generous  and  true, 
the  heart  brave,  warm  and  tender,  and  the  pulse  a  man's. 
Strike !  shadow,  strii;e  I  and  see-  his  good  deeds  springing 
from  the  wound,  to  sow  the  world  with  life  immortal." 


DIQKENS. 


BY 


ADOLPHUS.  WILLIAM  WARD  * 


CHAPTER  V. 

OiHANOBS. 

1852^1858. 


I  HAVE  spoken  of  both  the  inbelleottial  and  the  physi<>al. 
vigour  of  Charies  Dickens  as  at  their  height  in  the  years 
of  which  the  most  enduring  fruit  was  the  most  delightful 
of  all  his  fictions  [^'  David  Copperfield^^]*  But  there  was 
no  break  in  his  activity  after  the  achier^nent  of  this  or 
any  other  of  hie  literary  successes,  and  he  was  never  harder 
at  work  than  during  the  seven  years  of  which  I  am  about 
to  speak,  although  in  this  period  also  occasionally  he  was 
to  be  found  hard  at  play.  Its  beginning  saw  him  settled 
in  his  new  and  cheerfully-furnished  abode  at  Tavistock 
House,  of  which  he  had  tak^  possession  in  October,  1851. 
At  its  close  he  was  master  of  the  country  re.«;idenoe  which 
bad  been  the  dream  of  his  childhood,  but  he  had  become 
a  stranger  to  that  tranquillity  of  mind  without  which  nd 
man's  house  is  truly  his  hoime.  Grradually,  but  surely, 
things  had  then,  or  a  Httie  before,  come  to  such  a  pass  that 
he  wrote  to  his  faithful  friend :  ^^  I  am  become  incapable 
of  rest.     I  am  quite  confident  I  should  rust,  break  and 

*  Clusters  V»-VIL  of  Ward's  ''  Diofceus  *'  are  here  ffiven  especially 
lor  thdr  remarkable  critical  value,  which  the  biographical  details  ax^ 
skilfally  made  to  subserve. — Ed.  ^  ... 
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die,  if  I  spared  myself.  Much  better  to  die,  doing.  What 
I  am  in  that  way,  nature  made  me  first,  and  my  way  of 
life  has  of  late,  alas!  confirmed."  Early  in  1852,  the 
youngest  of  his  children  had  been  born  to  him — the  boy 
whose  babyhood  once  more  revived  in  him  a  tenderness 
the  depth  of  which  no  eccentric  humours  and  fantastic 
sobriquets  could  conceal.  In  May,  1858,  he  had  separated 
from  the  mother  of  his  diildren,'  infl  though  self-sacri- 
ficing affection  was  at  hand  to  watch  over  them  and  him, 
yet  that  domestic  life  of  which  he  had  become  the  prophet  I 
and  poet  to  hundreds  of  thousands  was  in  its  fairest  and  I 
fullest  form  at  an  end  for  himself.  ' 

In  1852  the  series  of  amateur  performances  in  the 
country  was  completed;  but  time  wa's  found  for  a  summer 
residence  in  Camden  Crescent,  Dover.  During  his  stay 
there,  and  during  most  of  his  working  hours  in  this  and 
the  following  year— ^the' spring  of  which  was  partly  spent 
at  Brighton — he  was  engaged  upon  his  new  story,  "Bleak 
House,"  published  in  numbers  dating  from  March,  1852. 
to  September,  1853.  "  To  let  you  into  a  secret,'^  he  bad 
written  to  his  lively  friend,  Miss  Mary  Boyle,  from  Dover, 
"  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  ever  did  like,  or  ever  shall 
.like  anything  quite  so  well  as  '  Copperfield.'  But  I  fore- 
see, I  think,  some  very  good  things  in  ^  Bleak  House.' " 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that,  by  the  general  public, 
this  novel  was  at  the  time  of  its  publication  a  whit  less 
favourably  judged  or  less  eagerly  read  than  its  predecessor. 
According  to  the  author^s  own  testimony,  it  **  took  extra- 
ordinarily, especially  during  the  last  five  or  six  months" 
of  its  issue,  and  ^^  retained  its  immense  circulation  from 
the  first,  beating  dear  old  ^Copperfield'  by  a  round  ten 
thousand  or  more."  To  this  day  the  book  has  its  stanch 
friends,  some  of  whom  would  perhaps  be  slow  to  confess 
by  which  of  the  elements  in  the  story  they  are  most  forcibly 
attracted.  On  the  other  hand,  "  Bleak  House  '^  was  prob- 
febly  the  first  of  Dickens's  works  which  furnished  a  suit- 
able text  to  a  class  of  censors  whose  precious  balms  have 
since  descended  upon  his  head  with  constant  reiteration. 
The  power  of  amusing  being  graciously  conceded  to  the 
"  man  of  genius,"  his  book  wAs  charged  with  "  absolute 
want  of  construction,"  and  with  being  a  heterogeneous 
compound  made  of  a  meagre  and  melodramatic  stoiy,  and 
a  number  of  "odd  folks  that  have  to  do  with  a  long 
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C*hancery  suit."  Of  the  characters  themselves  it  was  as- 
serted that,  though  in  the  main  excessively  funny,  they 
were  more  like  caricatures  of  the  stage  than  studies  from 
nature;  some  approval  was  bestowed  upon  particular 
figures,  but  rather  as  types  of  the  influence  of  externals 
than  as  real  individualities;  and  while  the  character  of 
the  poor  crossing-sweeper  was  generously  praised,  it  was 
regretted  that  Dickens  should  never  have  succeeded  in 
drawing  "  a  man  or  woman  whose  lot  is  cast  among  the 
high-born  or  wealthy.''  He  belonged,  unfortunately,  "  in 
literature  to  the  same  class  as  his  illustrator,  Hablot 
Browne,  in  design,  though  he  far  surpasses  the  illustrator 
in  range  and  power."  In  other  words,  he  was  essentially 
a  caricaturist. 

As  applied  to  "Bleak  House,"  with  which  I  am  at 
present  alone  concerned,  this  kind  of  censure  was  in  more 
ways  than  one  unjust.  So  far  as  constructive  skill  was 
concerned,  the  praise  given  by  Forster  to  "  Bleak  House  " 
may  be  considered  excessive;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  as  compared,  not  with  "  Pickwick  "  and  "  Nickleby," 
but  with  its  immediate  predecessor,  "  David  Copperfield," 
this  novel  exhibits  a  decided  advance  in  that  respect.  In 
truth,  Dickens  in  "'Bleak  House  "  for  the  first  time  eman- 
cipated himself  from  that  form  of  novel  which,  in  accord- 
ance with  his  great  eighteenth-century  favourites,  he  had 
hitherto  more  or  less  consciously  adopted — the  novel  of 
adventure,  of  which  the  person  of  the  hero,  rather  than 
the  machinery  of  the  plot,  forms  the  connecting  element. 
It  may  be  that  the  influence  of  Wilkie  Collins  was  already 
strong  upon  him,  and  that  the  younger  writer,  whom 
Dickens  was  about  this  time  praising  for  his  imlikeness 
to  the  "  conceited  idiots  who  suppose  that  volumes  are  to 
be  tossed  off  like  pancakes,"  was  already  teaching  some- 
thing to,  as  well  as  learning  something  from,  the  elder. 
It  may  also  be  that  the  criticism  which  as  editor  of 
"Household  Words"  Dickens  was  now  in  the  habit  of 
judiciously  applying  to  the  fictions  of  others,  unconsciously 
affected  his  own  methods  and  processes.  Certain  it  is  that 
from  this  point  of  view  "Bleak  House"  may  be  said  to 
begin  a  new  series  among  his  works  of  fiction.  The  great 
Chancery  suit  and  the  fortunes  of  those  concerned  in  it 
are  not  a  disconnected  background  from  which  the  mystery 
of  Lady  Dedlock's  secret  stands  forth  in  relief;  biit  the 
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two  main  parts  of  the  story  are  skillfully  interwoven  as  in 
a  Spanish  double-plot.  Nor  is  the  duoceds'of  the  general 
action  materially  affected  by  the  circumstance  that  the  tone 
of  Esther  Summerson's  diary  is  not  altogether  true.  At 
the  Bam«  time^  there  is  indisputably  some  unevenness  in 
the  construction  of  '^  Bleak  House*"  It  drags,  and  drags 
very  perceptibly,  in  some  of  its  earlier  parte.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  interest  of  the  reader  is  strongly  iBViv^,  when 
that  popular  favourite,  Mr.  Inspector  Bucket,  appears  on 
the  scene,  and  when,  more  especially  in  the  admirably 
vivid  narrative  of  Esther's  journey  with  the  detective, 
the  nearness  of  the  catastrophe  exercises  its  estciting  in* 
fluence.  Some  of  the  machinery,  moreover-^mich  as  the 
Smaliweed  family's  part  in  the  plot — is  tiresome;  and 
particular  incidents  are .  intolerably  hdrrible  or  absurd- 
such  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  spontaneous  combustion 
(which  is  proved  possible  by  the  analogy  of  historical 
facts  I),  and  on  the  other,  the  intrusion  of  the  oil-grinding 
Mr.  Chadband  into  the  solemn  presence  of  Sir  Leicester 
Dedlock's  grief.  But  in  general  the  parts  of  the  narrative 
are  well  knit  together;  and  there  is  a  subtle  skill  in  the 
way  in  which  the  two  main  parts  of  the  story  converge 
towards  their  common  close. 

The  idea  of  making  an  impersonal  object  like  a  great 
Chancery  suit  the  centre  round  which  a  large  and  mani- 
fold group  of  characters  revolves,  seems  to  savour  of  a 
drama  rather  than  of  a  story.  No  doubt  the  theme  sug- 
gested itself  to  Dickens  with  a  very  real  purpose,  and  on 
the  basis  of  facts  which  he  might  well  think  warranted 
him  in  his  treatment  of  it ;  for,  true  artist  though  he  wa«, 
the  thought  of  exposing  some  national  defect,  of  helping 
to  bring  about  some  real  reform,  was  always  paramount 
in  his  mind  over  any  mere  literary  conception.  PritM 
facie,  at  least,  and  with  all  due  defe^penoe  to  Chancery 
judges  and  eminent  silk  gowns  like  Mr*  Blowers,  the  lengtli 
of  Chancery  suits  was  a  real  public  grievance,  as  well  as 
a  frequent  private  calamity.  But  even  as  a  mere  artistic 
notion,  the  idea  'of  Janadyce  t;.  Jamdyce  as  diversely  af* 
feeling  those  who  lived  by  it,  those  who  rebelled  againflt 
it,  those  who  died  of  it>  was  in  its  way  of  unique  force; 
and  while  Dickens  never  brought  to  any  other  of  bis  sub- 
jects so  useful  a  knowledge  of  its  external  details^^iu  time* 
gone  by  he  had  served  a  "  Kenge  and  Carboys  "  of  bi«  own 
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— ^hardly  any  otie  of  those  subjects  suggested  sd  t^idfe  tL 
variety  of  aispeets  for  characteristic  treatment. 

For  nerer  before  had  his  versatility  in  dfawing  chai*actel- 
filled  his  canras  with  so  tnultitudiuous  and  so  Various  a 
host  of  personages.  The  legal  profession,  With  its  ser- 
vitors and  hangers-on  of  every  degree,  occupies  the  centte 
nf  the  picttrre.  In  this  group  no  figure  is  more  deserving 
of  admiration  than  that  of  Mr.  Tulkittghorn,  the  eminently 
respectable  family  solicitor  at  whose  very  ftinerai,  by  a 
four-wheeled  affliction,  the  goodwill  of  the  ariF^ocracy 
manifests  itself.  We  learn  very  little  about  him,  and  prob- 
ably care  less ;  but  he  interests  us  precisely  as  We  should 
l)e  interested  by  the  real  old  family  lawyer,  about  whom  we 
might  know  and  care  equally  little,  Were  we  to  find  him 
alone  in  the  twilight,  drinking  his  awclent  port  iu  his 
frescoed  chamber  in  those  fields  where  the  shepherds  play 
on  Chancery  pipes  that  have  no  ^op.  (Mr.  Forster,  by 
the  way,  omitted  to  point  out  to  his  readers,  what  the* 
piety  of  American  research  has  since  put  on  record,  that 
Mr.*^Tnlkinghoni's  house  was  a  picture  of  fhe  biographer's" 
own  residence.)  The  portrait  of  Mr.  Vholes,  who  auppott^ 
an  unassailable  but  unenviable  professional  reputation  for 
the  sake  of  **.  the  three  dear  girls  att  home,''  and  a  father 
whom  he  bae  to  support  '*in  the  Vale  of  Tatiuton:,^'  is  less 
attractive;  but  nothing  could  be  mote  in  its  place  in  the 
story  than  the  dammy  tenacity  of  this  legal  ghoul  and  his 
"dead  gSme.'^  Lower  down  in  the  great  system  of  the 
law,  we  come  upoin  Mr.  Ouppy  and  his  fellows,  the  very 
quintessence  of  cockney  rulgarity,  seasoned  with  a  flavour 
of  legal  sharpness  without  which  the  rankness  of  the  mix- 
ture would  be  incomplete.  To  the  legal  group  Miss  Flite, 
whose  original,  if  I  remember  right,  used  to  haunt  the 
Temple  as  well  as  the  precincts  of  the  Chancery  courts, 
may  likewise  be  said  to  belong.  She  is  quite  legitimately 
mtroduced  into  the  story — which  cannot  be  said  of  all 
Wckens'»  madmen— because  her  madness  assodiattes  Itself 
with  its  main  theme. 

Much  admiration  h'as  been  bestowed  upon  the  figures 
f)f  an  eccentrfc  by-  or  under-plot  in  this  story,  in  ^ich 
thf  family  of  the  Jellybys  and  the  august  Mr.  'fii^J^Sr- 
drop  are,  actively,  or  by  passive  endurance,  engaged.  The 
philanthropic  section  of  tc  monde  ou  Vdn  s^dnnuie  hda 
never  been  satirised  more  tellingly,  and,  it  must  be  added, 
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more  bitterly.  Perhaps  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of 
"  Bleak  House "  the  activity  of  our  Mrs.  Jellybys  took  a 
wider  and  more  cosmopolitan  sweep  than  in  later  days; 
for  we  read  at  the  end  of  Esther's  diary  how  Mrs.  Jelly iiv 
"  has  been  disappointed  in  Borrioboola-Gha,  which  turned 
out  a  failure  in  consequence  of  the  King  of  Borrioboola 
wanting  to  sell  everybody — who  survived  the  climate — 
for  Kum ;  but  she  has  taken  up  with  the  rights  of  women 
to  sit  in  Parliament,  and  Caddy  tells  me  it  is  a  mission 
involving  more  correspondence  than  the  old  one."  But 
Mrs.  Jellyby's  interference  in  the  affairs  of  other  people 
is,  after  all,  hurtful  only  because  in  busying  herself  with 
theirs  she  forgets  her  own.  The  truly  offensive  bene- 
factress of  her  fellow-creatures  is  Mrs.  Pardiggle,  who, 
maxim  in  mouth  and  tract  in  hand,  turns  everything  she 
approaches  to  stone.  Among  her  victims  are  her  own 
children,  including  Alfred,  aged  five,  who  has  been  in- 
duced to  take  an  oath  "  never  to  use  tobacco  in  any  form." 
The  particular  vein  of  feeling  that  led  Dickens  to  the 
delineation  of  these  satirical  figures  was  one  which  never 
ran  dry  with  him,  and  which  suggested  some  forcible- 
feeble  satire  in  his  very  last  fiction.  I  call  it  a  vein  of 
feeling  only;  for  he  could  hardly  have  argued  in  cold 
blood  that  the  efforts  which  he  ridicules  were  not  m\^- 
represented  as  a  whole  by  his  satire.  When  poor  Jo  on 
his  deathbed  is  "asked  whether  he  ever  knew  a  prayer," 
and  replies  that  he  could  never  make  anything  out  of 
tho^e  spoken  by  the  gentlemen  who  "  came  down  Tom-all- 
Alone's  a-prayinV^  but  who  "mostly  sed  as  the  t'other 
wuns  prayed  wrong/'  the  author  brings  a  charge  which 
he  might  not  have  found  it  easy  to  substantiate.  Yet— 
with  the  exception  of  such  isolated  passages — ^the  figure 
of  Jo  is  in  truth  one  of  the  most  powerful  protests  that 
have  been  put  forward  on  behalf  of  the  friendless  outcasts 
of  our  streets.  Nor  did  the  romantic  element  in  the  con- 
ception interfere  with  the  effect  of  the  realistic.  If  Jo, 
who  seems  at  first  to  have  been  intended  to  be  one  of 
the  main  figures  of  the  story,  is  in  Dickens^s  best  pathetic 
manner,  the  Bagnet  family  is  in  his  happiest  vein  of  quiet 
humour.  Mr.  Inspector  Bucket,  though  not  altogether 
free  from  mannerism,  well  deserves  the  popularity  which 
he  obtained.  For  this  character,  as  the  pages  of  "  House- 
hold Words ''  testify,  Dickens  had  made  many  studies  in 
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real  life.  The  detective  police-oflBcer  had  at  that  time  not 
yet  become  a  standing  figure  of  fiction  and  the  drama, 
nor  had  the  detective  of  real  life  begun  to  destroy  the 
illusion. 

"  Bleak  House "  was  least  of  all  among  the  novels 
hitherto  published  by  its  author  obnoxious  to  the  charge 
persistently  brought  against  him,  that  he  was  doomed  to 
failure  in  his  attempts  to  draw  characters  taken  from  any 
l)ut  the  lower  spheres  of  life — in  his  attempts,  in  short, 
to  draw  ladies  and  gentlemen.  To  begin  with,  one  ©f  the 
most  interesting  characters  in  the  book — ^indeed,  in  its 
relation  to  the  main  idea  of  the  story,  the  most  interesting 
of  all — ^is  the  youthful  hero,  if  he  is  to  be  so  called, 
Richard  Carson.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  conception, 
the  character  is  passive  only;  but  the  art  and  feeling  are 
in  their  way  unsurpassed  with  which  the  gradual  collapse 
of  a  fine  nature  is  here  exhibited.  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock, 
in  some  measure  intended  as  a  type  of  his  class,  has  been 
eondemned  as  wooden  and  unnatural;  and  no  doubt  the 
machinery  of  that  part  of  the  story  in  which  he  is  con- 
cerned creaks  before  it  gets  under  way.  On  the  other 
hand,  after  the  catastrophe  has  overwhelmed  him  and 
his  house,  he  becomes  a  really  fine  picture,  unmarred  by 
any  Grandisonianisms  in  either  thought  or  phrase,  of  a 
true  gentleman,  bowed  but  not  warped  by  distress.  Sir 
Leicester's  relatives,  both  dead  and  living;  Volumnia's 
sprightly  ancestress  on  the  wall,  and  that  "  fair  Dedlock  '^ 
herself;  the  whole  cousinhood,  debilitated  and  otherwise, 
but  of  one  mind  on  such  points  as  William  Buffy's  blame- 
worthy neglect  of  his  duty  when  in  office;  all  these  make 
up  a  very  probable  picture  of  a  house  great  enough — or 
thinking  itself  great  enough — to  look  at  the  affairs  of  the 
world  from  the  family  point  of  view.  In  Lady  Dedlock 
alone  a  failure  must  be  admitted ;  but  she,  with  her  wicked 
double,  the  uncanny  French  maid  Hortense,  exists  only 
for  the  sake  of  the  plot. 

With  all  its  merits,  "Bleak  House''  has  little  of  that 
charm  which  belongs  to  so  many  of  Dickens's  earlier 
f'tories,  and  to  "  David  Copperfield "  above  all.  In  part 
at  leai?t,  this  may  be  due  to  the  excessive  severity  of  the 
task  which  Dickens  had  set  himself  in  "Bleak  House"; 
for  hardly  any  other  of  his  works  is  constructed  on  so  large 
a  scale,  or  contains  so  many  characters  organically  con-- 
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nected  with  the  progress  of  its  plot;  and  in  part^  again^ 
to  the  half-didactic,  half-satirical  purport  of  the  story, 
which  weighs  heavily  on  the  writer.  An  overstrained  tone 
announces  itself  on  the  very  first  page;  an  opening  full 
of  power — indeed,  of.  genius;  but  pitched  in  a  key  which 
we  feel  at  once  will  not,  without  effort,  be  maintained. 
On  the  second  page  the  prose  has  actually  become  verse; 
or  how  else  can  one  describe  part  of  the  following  apos- 
trophe ? 

''This  is  the  Court  of  Chancery,  which  has  its  decaying  houseR 
and  its  blighted  lands  in  every  shire;  which  has  its  worn-out  lunatic 
in  every  madhouse,  and  its  dead  in  every  ehuivhyanl;  wlrich  has  its 
ruined  suitor  with  his  slipahod  heels  and  threadbare  dress^  borrowing 
and  begging  through  the  round  of  every  man's  acquaintance;  which 
^ves  to  monied  might  the  means  abundantly  of  wearing  out  the 
right;  which  so  exhausts  finances,  patience,  courage,  hope;  so  over- 
throws the  brain  and  breaks  the  heart,  that  there  is  not  an  honourable 
m£ui  among  its  practitioners  who  would  not  give**-who  does  not 
often  give — the  warning,  'Suffer  any  wrong  that  can  be  done  you, 
rather  than  come  here! 

It  was  possibly  with  some  thought  of  giving  to  "  Bleak 
House ''  also,  though  in  a  different  way,  the  close  relation 
to  his  experiences  of  living  men  to  which  "  David  Copper- 
fleld  "  had  owed  so  much,  that  Dickens  introduced  into  it 
two  portraits.  Doubtless,  at  first,  his  intention  had  by  no 
means  gone  so  far  as  this.  His  constant  counsellor  always 
disliked  his  mixing  up  in  his  fictitious  clmracters  any 
personal  reminiscences  of  particular  men,  experience  hav- 
mg  shown  that  in  such  cases  the  whole  character  came  out 
more  like  than  the  author  was  aware.  Nor  can  Dickens 
himself  have  failed  to  understand  how  such  an  experi- 
ment is  always  tempting,  and  always  dangerous,  how  it 
is  often  irreconcilable  with  good  feeling,  and  quite  a^ 
often  with  good  taste.  In  "Bleak  House,^'  however,  it 
occurred  to  him  to  introduce  likenesses  of  two  living  men, 
both  more  or  less  well  known  to  the  public  and  to  himself ; 
and  both  of  individualities  too  clearly  marked  for  a 
portrait,  or  even  a  caricature,  of  either  to  be  easily  mis- 
taken. Of  that  art  of  mystification  which  the  authors  of 
both  English  and  French  romans  a  clef  have  since  prac- 
tised with  so  much  transient  success,  he  was  no  master, 
and  fortunately  so :  for  what  could  be  more  ridiculous  than 
that  the  reader's  mterest  m  a  character  should  be  stimu- 
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lated,  first,  by  its  being  evidently  the  late  Lord  P-lm- 

rb-t-n,  or  the  P of  0 ,  and  then  by  its  being  no 

less  evidently  somebody  else?  It  should  be  added  that 
neither  of  the  two  portrait  characters  in  "  Bleak  House  ^^ 
possesses  the  least  importance  for  the  conduct  of  the  story, 
so  that  there  is  nothing  to  justify  their  introduction  except 
whatever  excellence  may  belong  to  them  in  themselves. 

Lawrence  Boythorn  is  described  by  Mr.  Sydney  Colvin 
as  drawn  from  Walter  Savage  Landor  with  his  intellectual 
greatness  left  out.  It  was,  of  course,  unlikely  that  his 
intellectual  greatness  should  be  left  in,  the  intention 
obviously  being  to  reproduce  what  was  eccentric  in  the 
ways  and  manner,  with  a  suggestion  of  what  was  noble  in 
the  character,  of  Dickens's  famous  friend.  Whether,  had 
he  attempted  to  do  so,  Dickens  could  have  drawn  a  picture 
of  the  whole  Landor,  is  another  question.  Landor^  who 
could  put  into  a  classic  dialogue  that  sense  of  the  naif 
to  which  Dickens  is  generally  a  stranger,  yet  passionately 
admired  the  most  sentimental  of  all  his  young  friend's 
poetic  figures ;  and  it  might  almost  be  said  that  the  intel- 
lectual natures  of  the  two  men  were  drawn  together  by 
the  force  of  contrast.  They  appear  to  have  first  become 
intimate  with  one  another  during  Lander's  residence  at 
Bath — which  began  in  1837 — ^and  they  frequently  met 
at  Gore  House.  At  a  celebration  of  the  poet's  birthday 
in  his  lodgings  at  Bath,  so  Forster  tells  us  i/i  his  biography 
of  Landor,  "  the  fancy  which  took  the  form  of  Little  Nell 
in  the  ^  Curiosity  Shop '  first  dawned  on  the  genius  of 
its  creator/^  In  Landor's  spacious  mind  there  was  room 
for  cordial  admiration  of  an  author,  the  bent  of  whose 
genius  differed  widely  from  that  of  his  own ;  and  he  could 
thus  afford  to  sympathise  with  his  whole  heart  in  a  crea- 
tion which  men  of  much  smaller  intellectual  build  have 
pronounced  mawkish  and  unreal.  Dickens  afterwards 
gave  to  one  of  his  sons  the  names  of  Walter  Landor ;  and 
when  the  old  man  died  at  last,  after  his  godson,  paid  him 
an  eloquent  tribute  of  respect  in  "  All  the  Year  Round." 
In  this  paper  the  personal  intention  of  the  character  of 
Boythorn  is  avowed  by  implication;  but  though  Landor 
esteemed  and  loved  Dickens,  it  might  seem  matter  for 
wonder^  did  not  eccentrics,  after  all,  sometimes  cherish  their 
own  eccentricity,  that  his  irascible  nature  failed  to  r^ent 
a  rather    doubtful    compliment.      For    the   character   of 
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Boythorn  is  whimsical  rather  than,  in  any  but  the  earlier 
sense  of  the  word,  humorous.  But  the  portrait,  howevor 
imperfect,  was  in  this  instance,  beyond  all  doubt,  botli 
kindly  meant  and  kindly  taken;  though  it  cannot  be  said 
to  have  added  to  the  attractions  of  the  book  into  which  it 
is  introduced. 

While  no  doubt  ever  existed  as  to  this  likeness,  the 
case  may  not  seem  so  clear  with  regard  to  the  original  of 
Harold  Skimpole.  It  would  be  far  more  pleasant  to  pas-; 
by  without  notice  the  controversy — if  controversy  it  can 
be  called — which  this  character  provoked;  but  a  wrong 
done  by  one  eminent  man  of  letters  to  another,  however 
unforeseen  its  extent  may  have  been,  and  however  genuine 
the  endeavour  to  repair  its  effect,  becomes  part  of  literarv 
history.  That  the  original  of  Harold  Skimpole  was  licigii 
Hunt  cannot  reasonably  be  called  into  question.  Thi- 
assertion  by  no  means  precludes  the  possibility,  or  prob- 
ability, that  a  second  original  suggested  certain  feature^ 
in  the  portrait.  Nor  does  it  contradict  the  substantial 
truthfulness  of  Dickens's  own  statement,  published  in 
"  All  the  Year  Round  "  after  Leigh  Hunt's  death,  on  tin' 
appearance  of  the  new  edition  of  the  "  Autobiography " 
with  Thornton  Hunt's  admirable  introduction.  While 
Dickens  then  wrote,  "  he  yielded  to  the  temptation  of  too 
often  making  the  character  speak  like  his  old  friend,"  yet 
"he  no  more  thought,  God  f ogive  him!  that  the  admired 
original  would 'ever  be  charged  with  the  imaginary  vice-^ 
of  the  fictitious  creature,  than  he  had  himself  ever  thought 
of  charging  the  blood  of  Desdemona  and  Othello  on  the 
innocent  Academy  model  who  sat  for  lago's  leg  in  the 
picture.  Even  as  to  the  mere  occasional  manner,"  he 
declared  that  he  had  "  altered  the  whole  of  that  part  of 
the  text,  when  two  intimate  friends  of  Leigh  Hunt — botli 
still  living — discovered  too  strong  a  resemblance  to  hi^ 
'  way.' "  But,  while  accepting  this  statement,  and  sup- 
pressing a  regret  that  after  discovering  the  dangerou- 
closeness  of  the  resemblance  Dickens  should  have,  quite  at 
the  end  of  the  story,  introduced  a  satirical  reference  to 
Harold  Skimpole's  autobiography — Leigh  Hunt's  havinj: 
been  published  only  a  year  or  two  before — one  must  con- 
fess that  the  explanation  only  helps  to  prove  the  rashne^- 
of  the  offence.  While  intending  the  portrait  to  keep  its 
own  secret  from  the  general  public,  Dickens  at  the  same 
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time  must  have  wished  to  gratify  a  few  keen-sighted 
friends.  In  March^  1862,  he  writes  to  Forster,  evidently 
in  reference  to  the  apprehensions  of  his  correspondent: 
"Browne  has  done  Skimpole,  and  helped  to  make  him 
?mgularly  nnlike  the  great  originaL^'  The  "great  orig- 
inal ^'  was  a  man  for  whom,  both  before  and  after  this 
untoward  incident  in  the  relations  between  them,  Dickens 
professed  a  warm  regard,  and  who,  to  judge  from  the 
testimony  of  those  who  knew  him  well,  and  from  his  un- 
affected narrative  of  his  own  life,  abundantly  deserved  it. 
A  perusal  of  Leigh  Hunt^s  "Autobiography^^  suffices  to 
show  that  he  used  to  talk  in  Skimpole's  manner,  and  even- 
to  write  in  it ;  that  he  was  at  one  period  of  his  life  alto- 
gether ignorant  of  money  matters,  and  that  he  cultivated 
cheerfulness  on  principle.  But  it  likewise  shows  that 
his  ignorance  of  business  was  acknowledged  by  him  as  a 
misfortune  in  which  he  was  very  far  from  exulting.  "  Do 
I  boast  of  this  ignorance  ?  ^^  he  writes.  "  Alas !  I  have  no 
such  respect  for  the  pedantry  of  absurdity  as  that.  I 
blush  for  it,  and  I  only  record  it  out  of  a  sheer  painful 
movement  of  conscience,  as  a  warning  to  those  young 
authors  who  might  be  led  to  look  upon  such  folly  as  a  fine 
thing,  which  at  all  events  is  what  I  never  thought  it 
m)^elf.'^  On  the  other  hand,  as  his  son  showed,  his 
cheerfulness,  which  was  not  inconsistent  with  a  natural 
proneness  to  intervals  of  melancholy,  rested  on  grounds 
which  were  the  result  of  a  fine  as  well  as  healthy  morality. 
*'  The  value  of  cheerful  opinions,'^  he  wrote,  in  words  em- 
bodying a  moral  that  Dickens  himself  was  never  weary  of 
enforcing,  "is  inestimable;  they  will  retain  a  sort  of 
heaven  round  a  man,  when  everything  else  might  fail  him, 
and  consequently  they  ought  to  be  religiously  inculcated 
upon  his  children.^^  At  the  same  time,  no  quality  was  more 
conspicuous  in  his  life  than  his  readiness  for  hard  work, 
even  under  the  most  depressing  circumstances;  and  no 
feature  was  more  marked  in  his  moral  character  than  his 
conscientiousness.  "In  the  midst  of  the  sorest  tempta- 
tions,'* Dickens  wrote  of  him,  "  he  maintained  his  honesty 
unblemished  by  a  single  stain ;  and  in  all  public  and  private 
transactions  he  was  the  very  soul  of  truth  and  honour.** 
To  mix  up.  with  the  outward  traits  of  such  a  man  the 
detestable  obliquities  of  Harold  Skimpole  was  an  experi- 
ment paradoxical  even  as  a  mere  piece  of  character-drawing. 
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The  merely  literary  r^gult  ig  a  failure,  while  a  wound  wm 
needlessly  infli(5ted,  if  jiot  upon  Ldgb  Huxit  lumseli,  at 
least  upon  all  who  cheriehed  his  f  rieAdsbip  or  good  name. 
Dickens  geejns  honestly  and  deeply  to  have  regretfc^  what 
he  had  done,  apd  the  extremely  tasteful  little  tribute  to 
Leigh  If vmt'g  poetic  gifts,  which,  some  years  before  the 
death  of  the  latter,  [was  published  in]  "Household 
Words,^^  *  must  have  partaken  of  the  nature  of  an  amende 
honorQl)le,  Neither  his  subsequent  repudiation  of  un- 
friendly intentions,  nor  bis  earlier  exertions  on  Leigh 
Hunt's  behalf,  are  to  be  overlooked,  but  they  cannot  undo 
.a  mistake  which  forms  an  unfortunate  incident  in  Dickens^s 
literary  life,  singularly  free  though  that  life  as  a  whole 
is  from  the  miseries  of  personal  quarrels,  and  all  the  petti- 
nesses with  which  the  world  of  letters  i^  too  familiar. 

While  Dickens  was  engaged  upon  a  literary  work  such 
as  would  have  absorbed  the  intellectual  energies  pf  most 
men,  be  not  only  wrote  occasionally  for  his  journal,  but 
also  dictated  for  publication  in  it  the  successive  portions 
of  a  book  altogether  outside  his  usual  range  of  authorship. 
This  was  "  A  Child's  History  of  England,"  the  only  one 
of  his  works  that  was  not  written  by  bis  own  hand.  A 
history  of  England,  written  by  Charles  Dickens  for  his 
own  or  any  ope  else's  children,  wa«  sure  to  be  a  difiPerent 
^ork  from  one  written  under  similar  circumstances  by 
Mr,  Freeman  or  the  late  M.  Gui^ot,  The  book,  though 
it  cannot  be  called  a  success,  is,  however,  by  no  meaiu 
devoid  of  interest.  Just  ten  years  earlier  he  bad  written, 
and  printed,  a  history  of  England  for  the  benefit  of  his 
eldest  son,  then  a  hopeful  student  of  the  age  pf  five» 
whioh  was  composed^  as  he  informed  Douglas  Jwrold  at 
.  the  time;,  ^^  in  the  exact  spirit "  of  that  advanced  poli- 
tician's paper,  "for  I  don't  know  what  I  should  do  if 
he  were  to  get  hold  of  any  Conservative  or  High  Church 
wtiops;  and  the  best  way  of  guarding  against  any  suth 
horrible  result  is,  I  take  it,  to  wring  the  parrots'  necks  in 
hia  very  cradle."  The  ^'  Child's  History  of  Eivgland  "  is 
written  in  the  same  spirit,  and  illustrates  more  directly, 
and,  it  must  be  added,  more  coarsely  than  any  of  Dickens's 
other  works,  his  hatred  of  ecclesiasticism  of  all  kinds. 
Thus,  the  account  of  Dunstan  is  pervaded  by  a  prejudice 
which,  is  the  fruit  of  anything  but  knowledge;  Edward 
*  "  By  BaU  to  Paraaseua,"  June  Iftth,  1855:  by  H«uy  Morlagr*--^ 
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the  Confessor  is  "  the  dreary  old "  and  "  the  maudlin 
Confessor '';  and  the  Pope  and  what  belongd  to  hibi  are 
treated  with  a  measure  of  contumely  which  would  have 
satisfied  the  heart  of  Leigh  Hunt  himsdf.  To  be  sure,  if 
King  John  is  dismissed  as  a  "miserable  brute,"  King 
Henry  the  Eighth  is  not  more  courteously  designated  aa  a 
"  blot  of  blood  and  grease  upon  the  history  of  England." 
On  the  other  hand,  it  oould  hardly  be  but  that  certain 
passages  of  the  national  story  should  be  well  told  by  so 
great  a  master  of  narrative ;  and  though  the  strain  in  which 
parts  of  the  history  of  Charles  the  Second  are  recounted 
strikes  one  as  hardly  suitable  to  the  young,  to  whom 
irony  is  in  general  caviare  indeed,  yet  there  are  touches 
both  in  the  story  of  "  this  merry  gentleman  "-^a .  design 
nation  which  almost  recalls  Fagin — ^and  elsewhere  in  the 
book  not  unworthy  of  its  author.  Its  patriotic  spirit  is 
quite  as  striking  as  its  radicalism;  and  Yulgar  as  some 
of  its  expressions  must  be  called,  there  is  a  pleasing  glow 
in  the  passage  on  King  Alfred,  which  declares  the 
'*  English-Saxon "  character  to  have  been  ^^  the  greatest 
character  among  the  nations  of  the  earth'';  and  there 
is  a  yet  nobler  enthusiasm,  such  as  it  would,  indeed,  be 
worth  any  writer^s  while  to  infuse  into  the  young,  in  the 
passionate  earnestness  with  which,  by  means  of  the  story 
of  Agincourt,  the  truth  is  enforced  that  ^^  nothing  can 
make  war  otherwise  than  horrible." 

This  book  must  have  been  dictated,  and  some  at  least  of 
the  latter  portion  of  "  Bleak  House ''  written,  at  Boulogne^ 
where,  after  a  spring  sojourn  at  Brighton,  Dickens  spent 
the  summer  of  lBfi3,  and  where  were  also  passed  the 
summers  of  1854  and  1856.  Boulogne,  where  Le  Sage's 
last  years  were  spent,  was  ^'  Our  Freneh  Watering-place," 
so  graphically  described  in  a  paper  in  "  Household  Words  " 
as  a  companion  picture  to  the  old  familiar  Broadstairs^ 
The  family  were  comfortably  settled  oji  a  green  hillsidei 
close  to  the  town,  "in  a  charming  garden  in  a  veiry 
pleasant  coimtry,^'  with  "excellent  light  wines  on  the 
premises,  French  cookery,  millions  of  roses,  two  cows — 
for  milfc-pnndi — vegetables  cut  for  the  pot,  and  handed 
in  at  the  kitdien  window;  five  summer-houses,  fifteen 
fountains — ^with  no  water  in  'em — ^and  thirty-seten  clocks 
—keeping,  as  I  conceive,  Australian  time,  having  no 
reference  whatever  to  the  hours  on  this  side  of  the  globe," 
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The  energetic  owner  of  the  Villa  des  Moulineaux  was  the 
"  M.  Loyal  Devasseur  ^^  of  "  Our  French  AVatering-place '' 
— ^jovial,  convivial,  genial,   sentimental,  too,  as  a  Bona- 
partist  and  a  patriot.     In  1854  the  same  obliging  person- 
age housed  the  Dickens  family  in  another  abode  at  the 
top  of  the  hill,  close  to  the  famous  Napoleonic  column; 
but  in  1856   they  came  back  to  the  Moulineaux.     Tho 
former  year  had  been  an  exciting  one  for  Englishmen  in 
France,  with  royal  visits  to  and  fro  to  testify  to  the  entente 
cordiale    between    the    governments.      Dickens,    notwith- 
standing his   humorous   assertions,  was  only   moderately 
touched  by  the   Sebastopol   fever;  but  when  a  concrete 
problem  came  before  him  in  the  shape  of  a  festive  demon- 
stration, he  addressed  himself  to  it  with  the  irrepressible 
ardour  of  the  bom  stage-manager.     "  In  our  own  proper 
illumination,'^  he  writes  on  the  occasion  of  the  Prince 
Consort's  visit  to  the  camp  at  Boulogne,  "  I  laid  on  all  tlie 
servants,  all  the  children  now  at  home,  all  the  visitors, 
one  to  every  window,  with  everything  ready  to  light  up 
on  the  ringing  of  a  big  dinner-bell  by  your  humble  cor- 
respondent.   St.  Peter's  on  Easter  Monday  was  the  result." 
Of  course,  at  Boulogne,  Dickens  was  cut  off  neither 
from  his    business  nor   from   his  private   friends.      Hi? 
hospitable  invitations  were  as  urgent  to  his  French  villa 
in  the  summer  as  to  his  London  house  in  the  winter,  and 
on   both   sides    of   the   water   the    "  Household    Words " 
familiars  were  as  sure  of  -a  welcome  from  their  chief. 
During  his  absences  from  London  he  could  have  had  no 
trustier  lieutenant  than  W.  H.  Wills,  with  whom,  bein^ 
always  ready  to  throw  himself  into  a  part,  he  corresponded 
in  an  amusing  paragraphed  semi-oificial  style.    And  neither 
in  his  working  nor  in  his  leisure  hours  had  he  by  this 
time  any  more  cherished  companion  than  Wilkie  Collins, 
whose  progress  towards  brilliant  success  he  was  watching 
with  the  keenest  and  kindliest  interest.    With  him  and  his 
old    friend    Augustus   Egg,    Dickens,   in    October,    18o;l, 
stertcd  on  a  tour  to  Switzerland  and  Italy,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  saw  more  than  one  old  friend,  and  revisited  more 
than  one  known  scene — ascending  Vesuvius  with  Mr.  Lav- 
ard  and  drinking  punch  at  Rome  with  David  Roberts. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  make  any  lofty  demands  upon  the 
brief  records  of  a  holiday  journey;  and,  for  my  part,  I 
would  rj^ther  think  of  Dickens  assiduous  ov^r  his  Christ- 
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mas  number  at  Rome  and  at  Venice,  than  weigh  bis 
moralisings  about  the  electric  telegraph  running  through 
the  Coliseum.  His  letters  written  to  his  wife  during  this 
trip  are  bright  and  gay,  and  it  was  certainly  no  roving 
bachelor  who  "  kissed  almost  all  the  children  he  encoun- 
tered in  remembrance  of  the  sweet  faces  "  of  his  own,  and 
"talked  to  all  the  mothers  who  carried  them."  By  the 
middle  of  Deceiliber  the  travellers  were  home  again,  and 
before  the  year  was  out  he  had  read  to  large  audiences  at 
Birmingham,  on  behalf  of  a  public  institution,  his  favour- 
ite Christmas  stories  of  the  "  Christmas  Carol "  and  "  The 
Cricket  on  the  Hearth."  As  yet,  however,  his  railed  was 
not  seriously  intent  upon  any  labours  but  those  proper  to 
his  career  as  an  author,  and  the  year  1854  saw,  between 
the  months  of  April  and  August,  the  publication  in  his 
journal  of  a  new  story,  which  is  among  the  most  char- 
acteristic, though  not  among  the  most  successful,  of  his 
works  of  fiction. 

In  comparison  with  most  of  Dickens's  novels,  "  Hard 
Times"  is  contained  within  a  narrow  compass;  and  this 
with  the  further  necessity  of  securing  to  each  successive 
small  portion  of  the  story  a  certain  immediate  degree  of 
effectiveness,  accounts,  in  some  measure,  for  the  peculiarity 
of  the  impression  left  by  this  story  upon  many  of  its 
readers.  Short  as  the  story  relatively  is,  few  of  Dickens's 
fictions  were  elaborated  with  so  much  care.  He  had  not 
intended  to  write  a  new  story  for  a  twelvemonth,  when, 
a>  he  says,  "  the  idea  laid  hold  of  him  by  the  throat  in  a 
very  violent  manner,'^  and  the  labour,  carried  on  under 
conditions  of  peculiar  irksomeness,  "used  him  up,"  after 
a  quite  unaccustomed  fashion.  The  book  thus  acquired  a 
l»rc'cipion  of  form  and  manner  which  commends  it  to  the 
French  school  of  criticism  rather  than  to  lovers  of  English 
humour  in  its  ampler  forms  and  more  flowing  moods.  At 
the  same  time,  the  work  has  its  purpose  so  visibly  im- 
printed on  its  front,  as  almost  to  forbid  our  regarding  it 
in  the  first  instance  apart  from  the  moral  which  avowedly 
it  is  intended  to  inculcate.  This  moral,  by  no  means  new 
with  Dickens,  has  both  a  negative  and  a  positive  side. 
"  Do  not  harden  your  hearts,"  is  the  negative  injunc- 
tion, more  especially  do  not  harden  them  against  the 
promptings  of  that  human  kindness  which  should  draw 
together  man  and  man,  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor; 
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and  ke6p  yoar  sympathies  fresh  by  bringing  nourishment 
to  them  through  channels  which  prejudice  or  short-sighted- 
ness would  fain  narrow  or  stop  up.  This  hortatory  pur- 
pose assumes  the  form  of  invective  and  even  of  angry 
menace;  and  "utilitarian  economists,  skeletons  of  school- 
ma'sters,  commissioners  of  fact,  genteel  and  used-up  in- 
fidels, gabblers  of  many  little  dog's-eajed  creeds "  are 
Earned :  **  The  poor  you  have  always  with  you.  Cultivate 
in  them,  while  there  is  yet  time,  tbe  utmost  graces  of  the 
fancies  and  affections,  to  adorn  their  lives,  so  much  in 
need  of  omatnent;  or,  in  the  day  of  your  triumph,  when 
romance  is  utterly  driven  out  of  their  souls,  and  they  and 
a  bare  existence  stand  face  to  face,  reality  will  take  a 
Wolfish  turn,  and  make  an  end  of  you." 

No  authority,  however  eminent,  not  even  Ruskin^s,  ifi 
required,  to  teach  reflecting  minds  the  infinite  importance 
of  the  principles  which  "  Hard  Times  "  was  intended  to 
illustrate.  Nor  is  it  of  much  moment  whether  the  illustra- 
tions are  always  exact;  whether  the  "Commissioners  of 
Pacts''  have  reason  to  protest  that  the  unimaginative 
character  of  their  processes  does  not  necessarily  imply  an 
unimaginative  purpose  in  their  ends ;  whether  there  is  any 
actual  Coketown  in  existence  within  a  hundred  miles  of 
Manchester ;  or  whether  it  suffices  that  "  everybody  knew 
what  was  meant,  but  every  cotton-spinning  town  said  it 
was  the  other  cotton-spinning  town."  The  chief  personal 
grievance  of  Stephen  Blackpool  has  been  removed  or 
abated,  but  the  "muddle"  is  not  yet  altogether  cleared 
up  which  prevents  the  nation  and  the  "  national  dustmen," 
its  lawgivers,  from  impartially  and  sympathetically  fur- 
thering the  interest  of  all  classes.  In  a  word,  the  moral 
of  "  Hard  Times  ^'  has  not  yet  lost  its  force,  however  im- 
perfect or  unfair  the  method  may  have  been  in  which  it  is 
urged  in  the  book. 

TJnfortunatcly,  however,  a  work  of  art  with  a  didactic 
purpose  is  only  too  often  prone  to  exa^erate  what  seems 
of  special  importance  for  the  purpose  m  question,  and  to 
heighten  contrasts  which  seem  liiely  to  put  it  in  the 
clearest  lij^ht  "Thomas  Gradgrind^  sir,"  who  announces 
hinl^lf  with  something  of  the  genuine  Lancashire  roll, 
and  his  system  are  a  sound  and  a  laughable  piece  of  satire 
tV)  begin  witb^  only  here  and  there  marred  by  the  satirijft's 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  details  which  he  caricature^ 
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The  "  Manchester  School  which  the  novel  strives  to 
expose,  is  ia  itself  to  a  great  extent  a  figment  o^  the  im- 
agination, which  to  this  day  serves  to  round  manij  a  hollow 
period  in  oratory  and  journalism.  Who,  it  may  fairly  be 
asked,  were  the  parliamentary  politicians  satirised  in  the 
member  for  Coketown,  deaf  and  blind  to  a^y  considera- 
tion but  the  multiplication  table.  B:ut  in  any  case  the 
cause  hardly  warrants  one  of  its  consequences  as  depicted 
in  the  novel — the  utter  brutalisation  of  a  stolid  nature 
like  "  the  Wlielp^s."  When  Gradgrind^s  son  is  about  to  be 
shipped  abroad  out  of  reach  of  the  penalties  of  his  crime, 
he  reminds  hia  father  that  he  merely  exiamsplifies  the  statis- 
tical law  that  "so  many  geopleout  of  so  many  will  be 
dishonest/'  When  the  virtuous  Bitzer  ia  .indignantly 
asked  whether  he  has  a  heart,  h^  replies  that  he  iB 
physiologically  assured  of  the  fact;  and  to  the  further 
inquiry  whether  this  heart  of  his  is  accessible  to  cqm^ 
passion,  makes  answer  that  "  it  is  accessible  to  reason,  and 
to  nothing  else/^  These  returpings  of  Kr,  Gradgrind^s 
philosophy  upon  himself  savour  of  the  moral  justice  rep; 
resented  by  Gratiano  in  the  fourth  act  [of  "The  Mer- 
cliant  of  Venice'^].  So  again,  Coketown  with  its  tall 
qjjimneys  and  blaci  river,  and  its  thirteen  religious  de- 
nominations, to  which  whoever  else  belonged  the,  working 
men  did  not,  is  no  perverse  contradiction  of  fact.  But  the 
influence  of  Coketown,  or  of  a  whole  wilderness  of  Cpke- 
towns,  cannot  justly  be  charged  with  a  tendency  to  ripen 
such  a  product  as  Josiah  Bounderby,  wbo  is  not  only  the 
"  bully  of  humanity,^'  but  proves  to  be  a  mean-spirited 
impostor  in  his  pretensions  to  the  glory  of  self-help.  In 
short,  "Hard  Times"  errs  by  its  attempt  tp  prove  too 
much. 

Apart,  however,  from  the  didactic  purposes  which  over- 
burden it,  the  pathos  and  humour  of  particular  portions 
of  this  tale  appear  to  me  to  have  been  in  nowise  overrated. 
The  domestic  tragedy  of  Stephen  and  Rachael  has  ^  sub- 
dued intensity  of  tenderness  and  melancholy  of  a  kind 
rare  with  Dickens,  upon  whom  the  example  of  MJrs. 
Gaskell  in  this  instance  may  not  have  been  without  its 
influence.  Nor  is  there  anything  more  delicately  and  at 
the  same  time  more  appropriately  conceived  in  any  of  his 
works,  than  poor  RachaePs  dominion  over  the  imajgina* 
Uon  1^  well  fts  over  the  f^ffectioos  of  her  aQbIe-mii)dQ4 
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and  unfortunate  lover :  ''  as  the  Bhining  stars  were  to  the 
heavy  candle  in  the  window,  so  was  Rachael,  in  the  rugged 
fancy  of  this  man,  to  the  common  experiences  of  his  life." 
The  love-story  of  poor  Louisa  is  of  a  different  kind,  and 
more  wordy  in  the  telling;  yet  here  also  the  feelings 
painted  are  natural ^and  true.  The  humorous  interest  i^ 
almost  entirely  concentrated  upon  the  company  of  horse- 
riders;  and  never  has  Dickens^s  extraordinary  power  of 
humorous  observation  more  genially  asserted  itself.  From 
Mr.  Sleary — "thtout  man,  game-eye '^ — and  his  pro- 
tagonist, Mr.  E.  W.  B.  Childers,  who,  when  he  shook  his 
long  hair,  caused  it  to  '^  shake  all  at  once,**  down  to  Master 
Kidderminster,  who  used  to  form  the  apex  of  the  human 
pyramids,  and  ^^in  whose  young  nature  there  was  an 
original  flavour  of  the  misanthrope,**  these  honest  eques- 
trians are  more  than  worthy  to  stand  by  the  side  of  Ml 
Vincent  Crummies  and  his  company  of  actors;  and  the 
fun  has  here,  in  addition  to  the  grotesqueness  of  the  earlier 
picture,  a  mellowness  of  its  own.  Dickens*s  comic  genius 
was  never  so  much  at  its  ease  and  so  inexhaustible  in 
ludicrous  fancies,  as  in  the  depiction  of  such  groups  a? 
this ;  and  the  horse-riders,  skilfully  introduced  to  illustrate 
a  truth,  wholesome  if  not  novel,*  would  have  insiirtirl 
popularity  to  a  far  less  interesting,  and  to  a  far  less  po\\^r- 
ful  fiction. 

The  year  after  that  which  saw  the  publit^ation  of  ^'  Hard 
Times  **  was  one  in  which  the  thoughts  of  most  English- 
men were  turned  away  from  the  problems  approached  in 
that  story.  But  if  the  military  glories  of  1854  had  not 
aroused  in  him  any  very  exuberant  enthusiasm,  the  reports 
from  the  Crimea  in  the  ensuing  winter  were  more  likely  to 
appeal  to  his  patriotism  as  well  as  to  his  innate  impatieneo 
of  disorder  and  incompetence.  In  the  first  instance,  how- 
ever, he  contented  himself  with  those  grumblings  to  which. 
as  a  sworn  foe  of  red  tape  and  a  declared  disbeliever  in 
our  Parliamentary  system,  he  might  claim  to  have  a 
special  right;  and  he  seems  to  have  been  too  restless  in 
and  about  himself  to  have  entered  very  closely  into  the 
progress  of  public  affairs.  The  Christmas  had  been  a 
merry  one  at  Tavistock  House;  and  the  amateur  theatricals 
of  its  juvenile  company  had  passed  through  a  most  success- 
ful season.  Their  history  has  been  written  by  one  of  the 
performers — himself  not  the  least  distinguished  of  the 
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company,  since  it  was  he  who,  in  Dickens^s  house,  caused 
Thackeray  to  roH  off  his  seat  in  a  fit  of  laughter. 
Dickens,  who  with  Mark  Lemon  disported  himgelf  among 
tiiese  precocious  minnows^  was,  as  our  chronicler  relates, 
like  Triplet,  ^^  author,  manager,  and  actor  too,"  organiser, 
deviser,  and  harmoniser  of  all  the  incongruous  assembled 
elements;  it  was  he  "who  improvised  costumes,  painted 
and  corked  our  innocent  cheeks,  and  suggested  all  the  most 
effective  business  of  the  scene."  But  as  was  usual  with 
him,  the  transition  was  rapid  from  play  to  something  very 
like  earnest;  and  already  in  June,  1855,  the  Tavistock 
House  theatre  produced  .Wilkie  Collinses  melodrama  of 
"  The  Lighthouse,"  whiqLraf terwards  found  its  way  to 
the  public  stage.  To  Dickens,  who  performed  in  it  with 
the  author,  it  afforded  "scope  for  a  piece  of  acting  o£ 
great  power,"  the  old  sailor  Aaron  Gurnock,  which  by  its 
savage  picturesqueness  earned  a  tribute  of  recognition 
from  Carlyle.  No  less  a  hand  than  Stanfield  painted  the 
scenery,  and  Dickens  himself,  besides  writing  the  prologue, 
introduced  into  the  piece  a  ballad  called  "The  Story  of 
the  Wreck,"  a  not  unsuccessful  effort  in  Cowper's  manner. 
At  Christmas,  1856-57,  there  followed  "The  Frozen 
Deep,"  another  melodrama  by  the  same  author;  and  by 
this  time  the  management  of  his  private  theatricals  had 
become  to  Dickens  a  serious  business  to  be  carried  on 
seriously  for  its  own  sake.  "It  was  to  him,"  he  wrote, 
"  like  writing  a  book  in  company  " ;  and  his  young  x)eople 
might  learn  from  it  "  that  kind  of  humility  which  is  got 
from  the  earned  knowledge  that  whatever  the  right  hand 
finds  to  do  must  be  done  with  the  heart,  in  it,  and  in  a 
/lesperate  earnest."  "  The  Frozen  Deep  "  was  several  times 
repeated,  on  one  occasion  for  the  benefit  of  the  daughter 
of  the  recently  deceased  Douglas  Jerrold;  but  by  the  end 
of  January  the  little  theatre  was  finally  broken  up;  and 
though  Dickens  spent  one  more  winter  season  at  Tavistock 
House,  the  shadiow  was  then  already  falling  upon  his 
cheerful  home. 

In  the  midst  of  his  children's  Christmas  gaieties  of  the. 
year  1855,  Dickens  had  given  two  or  three  public  readings 
to  "  w)nderful  audiences  "  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
A  trip  to  Paris  with  Wilkie  Collins  had  followed,  during 
which,  as  he  wrote  home,  he  was  wandering  about  Paris 
all  day,  dining  at  all  manner  of  places,  and  frequenting 
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the  theatres  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  a  night.  ''T 
suppose/^  he  adds,  \rith  pleasant  delf -irony,  "as  an  old 
farmer  said  of  Scott,  I  am  ^makin*  tnysel'^  all  the  time; 
but  I  seem  to  be  rather  a  free-and-easy  sort  of  superior 
vagabOTid/^  And  in  truth  a  roving  restless  spirit  ira? 
strong  upon  him  in  these  yearaf.  Already,  in  April,  he 
speaks  of  himself  as  'Agoing  ofF;  I  don't  know  wnere  or 
how  far,  to  ponder  about  I  don't  know  what.''  Prance, 
jSwitzerland,  Spain,  Constantinople,  in  Mr.  Layard^s  com- 
pany had  been  successively  in  his  thoughts,  and  for  aught 
he  knew,  Greenland  and  the  North  Pole  might  occur  to 
him  next.  At  the  same  time  h^  foresaw  that  the  end  of 
it  aH  would  be  his  shutting  hhftself  up  in  some  out-of-the- 
way  place  of  which  he  had  not  yet  thought,  and  going 
desperately  to  work  there. 

Before,  however,  these  phantaJsmagoric  schemes  had  sub- 
sided into  the  quiet  plan  of  an  autumm  visit  to  Folke- 
stone, followed  during  the  winter  and  spring  by  a  residence 
at  Paris,,  he  had  at  least  found  a  subject  to  ponder  on, 
which  was  to  suggest  an  altogether  novel  element  in  his 
Bi^xt  work  of  fiction.  I  have  said  that  though  like  the 
majority  of'  his  fiellow-countrymen,  Dickens  regarded!  our 
war  with  Russia  as  inevitable,  yet  his  hatred  of  all  war, 
a»d  hi's  impatience  of  the  exaggerations  of  passion  and 
Sentiment  which  all  war  produces,  had  preserved  him 
from  himself  falling  a  victim  to  their  contagion.  On  the 
other'  hand,  when  in  the  winter  of  I8&4-5S  the  note  of 
exaltation  in  the  bravery  of  out  soldiers  in  the  Crimea 
began  k)-  be  infermingled  with  complaints  against  the 
grievously  defective  arrangements  for  their  comfort  and 
health,  anxJ  when  these  complaints,  stimulafted  by  the 
loud-voiced  energy  of  the  press,  and  extending  into  cen- 
sures upon  the  whole  antiquated  and  perverse  system  of 
our  army  administration,  speedily  swelled  into  a  roar  of 
popular  indignation,  sittcere  conviction  ranged  him  on  the 
side  of  the  most  uncompronrising  malconilents;  He  wa?' 
at  all  times  ready  to  give  vent  to  that  antipathy  again^^t 
ofBciahsm  which  is  shared  by  so  large  a  number  of  English- 
men. Though  the  son  of  a  dockyard  oflSei«l,  he  is  found 
roundly  a^^erting*  that  *^nioTe  obstruction  of  good  things 
and  patronage  of  bad  things  hm  been  comfimMedJ  in  the 
dockyards — ^*  in  everything  connected  with  the  mi»^- 
diTeetioa  of  the*  navy — than  in  every  other  bi*anch  of  the 
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))ublic  service  put  together^  including  "-*-th€  patticuiariB»- 
lion  id  hard— "even  the  Woods  and  ForestB.'*  He  had 
listened,  we  may  be  sure^  to  the  scornful  denuneiationi 
launched  by  the  prophet  of  the  *^  Lattet-Day  Pamphlets  " 
against  Downing  Street  and  all  its  workd>  and  to  the 
proclamation  of  the  great  though  rather  vagUe  truth  that 
''  reform  in  that  DowUing  Street  department  of  affairs  is 
precisely  the  reform  which  were  worth  all  others/^  And 
DOW  the  heartrending  sufferings  of  multitudes  of  brave 
men  had  brought  to  light,  in  one  department  of  the  public 
administration,  a  series  of  complications  and  perversities 
which  in  the  end  became  so  patent  to  the  Qovemment 
itself,  that  they  had  to  be  roughly  remedied  Ih  the  very 
midst  of  the  struggle*  The  cry  for  administrative  reform, 
which  arose  in  the  year  1856,  however  crude  the  form  it 
frequently  took,  was  in  itself  a  logical  enough  result  of 
the  situation ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  tlie  angrinesg  of 
the  oomplaint  was  inteusified  by  the  attitude  taken  up  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  the  head  of  the  Qovemment 
towards  the  pertinacious  politician  who  made  himself  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  extreme  demands  of  the  feeling  outride* 
^fr.  liyard  was  Dickens's  valued  friend;  and  the  share 
is  thus  easily  explained,  which— against  his  otherwise 
uniform  practice  of  abstaining  from  public  meetings--the 
most  popular  writer  of  the  day  took  in  the  Administrative 
Keform  meetings,  held  in  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  on  June 
•^Uh,  1865.  The  speech  which  he  delivered  on  this 
oceaiiion,  and  which  was  intended  to  aid  in  forcing  the 
"  whole  question ''  of  Administrative  Eeform  upon  the 
attention  of  an  unwilling  Government,  possesses  no  value 
whatever  in  connection  with  its  theme,  though  of  course 
it  is  not  devoid  of  some  smart  and  telling  hits.  Not  on 
the  platform,  but  at  his  desk  as  an  author,  was  Diokeus 
to  do  real  service  to  the  cause  of  administrative  efficiency. 
For  while  invective  of  a  general  kind  runs  off  like  water 
from  the  tock  of  usage,  even  Circumlocution  Offices  are 
not  insensible  to  the  acetous  force  of  satire- 

Dickens^s  caricature  of  British  officialism  formed  the 
most  generally  attractive  element  in  the  story  of  "  Little 
Dorrit " — originally  intended  to  be  called  "  Nobody's 
Fault  ^'— which  he  published  in  monthly  Aumbers,  from 
Decembef,  1855,  to  June,  1857.  He  wils  solemnly  taketi 
to  task  for  his  audacity  by  the  "  Edinburgh  Keview/'  which 
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reproached  him  for  his  persistent  ridicule  of  ^'the  insti- 
tutions of  the  country,  the  laws,  the  administration,  in 
a   word,   the   government   under  which   we   live/*     His 
^^ charges'*  were  treated  as  hardly  seriously  meant,  bnt 
as   worthy   of   severe   reprobation   because   likely   to   be 
seriously   taken   by   the  poor,   the   uneducated,   and  the 
young.     And  the  caricaturist,  besides  being  reminded  of 
the  names  of  several  eminent  public  servants,  was  specially 
requested  to  look,  as  upon  a  picture  contrasting  with  his 
imaginary  Circumlocution  Office,  upon  the  Post  Office,  or, 
for  the  choice  offered  was  not  more  extensive,  upon  the 
London  police  so  liberally  praised  by  himself  in  his  own 
journaL     The  delighted  author  of  "Little  Dorrit*'  re- 
plied to  this  not  very  skilful  diatribe  in  a  short  and 
spirited  rejoinder  in   "Household  Words.**     In  this  he 
judiciously   confined   himself  to   refuting  an  unfounded 
incidental  accusation  in  the   Edinburgh  article,  and  to 
dwelling,  as  upon  a  "  Curious  Misprint,**  upon  the  in- 
dignant query ;  "  How  does  he  account  for  the  career  of 
Mr,  Rowland  Hill  ?  **  whose  name,  as  an  example  of  the 
ready    intelligence    of    the    Circumlocution    Office,    wa« 
certainly  an  odd  erratum.     Had  he,  however,   cared  to 
make  a  more  general  reply  to  the  main  article  of  the 
indictment,  he  might  have  pointed  out  that,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  our  official  administrative  machinery  had  recently 
broken  down  in  one  of  its  most  important  branches,  and 
that  circumlocution  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word- 
circumlocution  between  department  and  department,  or 
office  and  office — ^had  been  one  of  the  principal  causes 
of  the  collapse.     The  general  drift   of   the   satire  was, 
therefore,  in  accordance  with  fact,  and  the  satire  itself 
salutary  in  its   character.     To  quarrel  with   it   for  not 
taking  into  consideration  what  might  be  said  on  the  other 
side,  was  to  quarrel  with  the  method  of  treatment  which 
satire  has  at  all  times  considered  itself  entitled  to  adopt; 
while  to  stigmatise  a  popular  book  as  likely  to  mislead 
the  ill-informed,  was  to  suggest  a  restraint  which  would 
have  deprived  wit  and  humour  of  most  of  their  oppor- 
tunities of  rendering  service  to  either  a  good  or  an  evil 
cause. 

A  far  more  legitimate  exception  has  been  taken  to  these 
Circumlocution  Office  episodes  as  defective  in  art  by  the 
very  reason  of  their  being  exaggeratipna,     Those  best 
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acquainted  with  the  interiors  of  our  government  offices 
may  be  right  in  denying  that  the  Barnacles  can  be  re- 
garded as  an  existing  type.  Indeed,  it  would  at  no  time 
have  been  easy  to  point  to  any  office  quite  as  labyrinthine, 
or  quite  as  bottomless,  as  that  permanently  presided  over 
by  Mr.  Tite  Barnacle;  to  any  chief  secretary  or  com- 
missioner so  absolutely  wooden  of  fibre  as  he;  or  to  any 
private  secretary  so  completely  absorbed  in  his  eyeglass 
as  Barnacle  Junior.  But  as  satirical  figures  they  one  and 
all  fulfil  their  purpose,  as  thoroughly  as  the  picture  of 
the  oflScial  sanctum  itself  with  its  furniture  ^^in  the 
higher  official  manner,^^  and  its  "general  bamboozling 
air  of  how  not  to  do  iV^  The  only  question  is,  whether 
satire  which,  if  it  is  to  be  effective,  must  be  of  a  piece 
and  in  its  way  exaggerated,  is  not  out  of  place  in  a 
pathetic  and  humorous  fiction,  where,  like  a  patch  of  too 
diverse  a  thread,  it  interferes  with  the  texture  into  which 
it  is  introduced.  In  themselves  these  passages  of  "  Little 
Dorrit  ^'  deserve  to  remain  unf orgotten  among  the  maste(r- 
pieces  of  literary  caricature ;  and  there  is,  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say,'  something  of  Swiftian  force  in  their  grotesque 
embodiment  of  a  popular  current  of  indignation.  The 
mere  name  of  the  Circumlocution  Office  was  a  stroke  of 
genius,  one  of  those  phrases  of  Dickens  which  Professor 
Masson  justly  describes  as,  whether  exaggerated  or  not, 
"  efficacious  for  social  reform."  As  usual,  Dickens  had 
made  himself  well  acquainted  with  the  formal  or  outside 
part  of  his  subject;  the  very  air  of  Whitehall  seems  to 
gather  round  us  as  Mr.  Tite  Barnacle,  in  answer  to  a 
persistent  inquirer  who  "wants  to  know"  the  position  of 
a  particular  matter,  concedes  that  it  "  may  have  been,  in 
the  course  of  official  business,  referred  to  the  Circumlocu- 
tion Office  for  its  consideration,"  and  that  "the  depart- 
ment may  have  either  originated,  or  confirmed,  a  minute 
on  the  subject."  In  the  "  Household  Words "  paper, 
called  ''A  Poor  Man's  Tale  of  a  Patent"  (1850),  will  be 
found  a  sufficiently  elaborate  study  for  Mr*  Doyce's  ex- 
periences of  the  government  of  his  country,  as  wrathfully 
narrated  by  Mr.  Meagles. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Circumlocution  Office  passages, 
—adventitious  as  they  are  to  the  progress  of  the  action, 
"  Little  Dorrit "  exhibits  a  palpable  falling-oflf  in  inventive 
power.     Forster  illustrates  by  a  striking  facsimile  the 
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difference  between  the  "  labour  and  pains  '^  of  the  author's 
short  notes  for  "Little  Dorrit'*  and  the  "lightness  and 
confidence  of  handling  *^  in  what  hints  he  had  jotted  down 
for   "David   Copperfield/'     Indeed,   his   "tablets'*  had 
about  this  time  begun  to  be  an  essential  part  of  his  literary 
equipment.     But  in  "Little  Dorrit"  there  are  enough 
internal   signs   of,   possibly  unconscious,   lassitude.    The 
earlier,  no  doubt,  is,  in  every  respect,  the  better  part  of 
the  book;   or  rather,  the   later   part   shows   the   autlior 
wearily  at  work  upon  a  canvas  too  wide  for  him,  and 
filling  it  up  with  a  crowd  of  personages  in  whom  it  is 
difficult  to  take  much  interest.    Even  Mr.  Merdle  and  his 
catastrophe  produce  the  effect  rather  of  a  ghastly  allegory 
than  of  an  "  extravagant  conception,'^  as  the  author  ironic- 
ally called  it  in  his  preface,  derived  only  too  directly  from 
real  life.    In  the  earlier  part  of  the  book,  in  so  far  as  it 
is  not  once  again  concerned  with  enforcing  the  moral  of 
"Hard  Times'^  in  a  different  way,  by  means  of  Mr?. 
Clennam   and   her   son's   early   history,   the   humour  of 
Dickens  plays  freely  over  the  figure  of  the  Father  of  the 
Marshalsea.    It  is  a  psychological  masterpiece  in  its  way; 
but  the  revolting  selfishness  of  Little  Dorrit's  father  is 
not  redeemed  artistically  by  her  own  longsuffering;  for 
her  pathos  lacks  the  old  irresistible  ring.    Doubtless  much 
in  this  part  of  the  story — the  whole  episode,  for  instance, 
of  the  honest  turnkey — is  in  the  author's  best  manner. 
But  admirable  as  it  is,  this  new  picture  of  prison-life 
and  prison-sentiment  has  an  undercurrent  of  bitterness, 
indeed,  almost  of  contemptuousness,  foreign  to  the  best 
part  of  Dickens's  genius.     This  is  still  more  perceptible 
in  a  figure  not  less  true  to  life  than  the  Father  of  the 
Marshalsea  himself- — Flora,  the  overblown  flower  of  Arthur 
Clennam's  boyish  love.    The  humour  of  the  conception  is 
undeniable,  but  the  whole  effect  is  cruel;  and,  though 
greatly  amused,   the  reader  feels  almost  as  if  he  wen* 
abetting  a  profanation.     Dickens  could  not  have  become 
what  he  is  to  the  great  multitude  of  his  readers  had  he, 
as  a  humorist,  often  indulged  in  this  cynical  mood. 

There  is  in  general  little  in  the  characters  of  this  Action 
to  compensate  for  the  sense  of  oppression  from  which,  a-^ 
he  follows  the  slow  course  of  its  far  from  striking  plot,  tlie 
reader  finds  it  difficult  to  free  himself.  A  vein  of  g«aiiin«' 
humour  shows  itself  in  ;Mr.  Plornish,  obviously  a  favourite 
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of  the  author's,  and  one  of  those  genuine  working  men,  as 
rare  in  fiction  a%  on  the  stage,  where  Mr.  Toole  has  repro- 
duced the  species;  but  the  relation  between  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Plornish  is  onl}'  a  fainter  revival  of  that  between  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bagnet.  Nor  is  there  anything  fresh  or.  novel 
in  the  characters  belonging  to  another  social  sphere. 
Henry  Gowan^  apparently  intended  as  an  elaborate  study 
in  psychology,  is  only  a  very  tedious  one ;  and  his  mother 
at  Hampton  Court,  whatever  phase  of  a  dilapidated 
aristocracy  she  may  be  intended  to  caricature,  is  merely 
ill-bred.  As  for  Mrs.  General,  she  is  so  sorry  a  burlesque 
that  she  could  not  be  reproduced  without  extreme  caution 
even  on  the  stage — ^to  the  reckless  conventionalities  of 
which,  indeed,  the  whole  picture  of  the  Dorrit  family  as 
tmiveaiLX  riches  bears  a  striking  resemblance.  There  is, 
ou  the  contrary,  some  good  caricature,  which,  in  one  in- 
t»tance  at  least,  was  thought  transparent  by  the  knowing, 
in  the  silhouettes  of  the  great  Mr.  Merdle's  professional 
guests;  but  these  are,  like  the  Circumlocution  Office  pup- 
pets, satiric  sketches,  not  the  living  figures  of  creative 
humour. 

I  have  spoken  of  this  story  with  a  censure  which  may 
he  regarded  as  exaggerated  in  its  turn.  But  I  well  remem- 
ber, at  the  time  of  its  publication  in  numbers,  the  general 
consciousness  that  '^Little  Dorrif  was  proving  unequal 
to  the  high-strung  expectations  which  a  new  work  by 
Dickens  then  excited  in  his  admirers  both  young  and  old. 
There  were  new  and  striking  features  in  it,  with  abundant 
comic  and  serious  effect,  but  there  was  no  power  in  the 
whole  story  to  seize  and  hold,  and  the  feeling  could  not  be 
escaped  that  the  author  was  not  at  his  best.  And  Dickens 
was  not  at  his  best  when  he  wrote  "  Little  Dorrit.^'  Yet 
while  nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  the  literary  career  of 
I)ickena  than  this  apparently  speedy  decline  of  his  power, 
nothing  is  more  wonderful  in  it  than  the  degree  to  which 
he  righted  himself  again,  not,  indeed,  with  his  public, 
for  the  public  never  deserted  its  favourite,  but  with  hia 
genius. 

A  conaijierable  part  of  ''  Little  Dorrit  ^'  must  have  been 
written  in  Paris;  where,  in  October,  after  a  quiet  autumn 
at  Folkestone,  Dickens  had  taken  a  family  apartment  in 
the  Avenue  des  Champs  Elvs^es,  ^^  about  half  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  above  Francoci's/^   Here,  after  his  fwbioo,  be 
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lived  much  to  himself,  his  family  and  his  guests,  only 
occasionally  finding  his  way  into  a  literary  or  artistic 
salon;  but  he  sat  for  his  portrait  to  both  Ary  and  Henri 
Scheffer,  and  was  easily  persuaded  to  read  his  ^*  Cricket  on 
the  Hearth  "  to  an  audience  in  the  atelier.  Macready  and 
Wilkie  Collins  were  in  turn  the  companions  of  many 
"  theatrical  and  lounging  '^  evenings.  Intent  as  Dicken? 
now  had  become  upon  the  technicalities  of  his  own  form 
of  composition,  this  interest  must  have  been  greatly  stimu- 
lated by  the  frequent  comparison  of  modern  French  play*, 
in  most  of  which  nicety  of  construction  and  efEectivene*< 
of  situation  have  so  paramount  a  significance.  At  Bou- 
logne, too,  Wilkie  Collins  was  a  welcome  summer  visitor. 
And  in  the  autumn  the  two  friends  started  on  the  "  Lazv 
Tour  of  Two  Idle  Apprentices."  It  came  to  an  untimely 
end  as  a  pedestrian  excursion,  but  the  record  of  it  is  one  of 
the  pleasantest  memorials  of  a  friendship  which  brighten(Ml 
much  of  Dickens's  life  and  intensified  his  activity  in  work 
as  well  as  in  pleasure. 

"  Mr.  Thomas  Idle  '^  had  indeed  a  busy  time  of  it  in  tbi- 
year  1857.  The  publication  of  "Little  Dorrit^*  was  not 
finished  till  June,  and  in  August  we  find  him,  between  a 
reading  and  a  performance  of  "  The  Frozen  Deep  '*  at 
Manchester — then  in  the  exciting  days  of  the  great  Art 
Exhibition — ^thus  describing  to  Macready  his  way  of  filling 
up  his  time :  "  I  hope  you  have  seen  my  tussle  with  the 
'Edinburgh.'  I  saw  the  chance  last  Friday  week,  as  I 
was  going  down  to  read  the  '  Carol '  in  St.  Martin's  Hall. 
Instantly  turned  to,  then  and  there,  and  wrote  half  the 
article,  flew  out  of  bed  early  next  morning,  and  finished 
it  by  noon.  Went  down  to  Gallery  of  Illustration  (ve 
acted  that  night),  did  the  day's  business,  corrected  the 
proofs  in  Polar  costume  in  dressing-room,  broke  up  two 
numbers  of  '  Household  Words '  to  get  it  out  direeth. 
played  in  '  Frozen  Deep '  and  *  Uncle  John/  presided 
at  supper  of  company,  made  no  end  of  speeches,  went 
home  and  gave  in  completely  for  four  hours,  then  got 
sound  sleep,  and  next  day  was  as  fresh  as  you  used  to 
be  in  the  far-off  days  of  your  lusty  youth."  It  was  on 
the  occasion  of  the  readings  at  St.  Martin's  Hall,  for  the 
benefit  of  Douglas  Jerrold's  family,  that  the  thought  oi 
giving  readings  for  his  own  benefit  first  suggested  itself 
to  IJickens;  and,  as  will  be  seen,  by  April,  1858,  the  idea 
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had  been  carried  into  execution,  and  a  new  phase  of  life 
had  begun  for  him.  And  yet  at  this  very  time,  when  his 
home  was  about  to  cease  being  in  the  fullest  sense  a  home 
to  Dickens,  by  a  strange  irony  of  fortune,  he  had  been 
enabled  to  carry  out  a  long-cherished  fancy  and  to  take 
possession,  in  the  first  instance  as  a  summer  residence, 
of  the  house  on  Gadshill,  of  which  a  lucky  chance  had 
made  him  the  owner  rather  morfe  than  a  twelvemonth 
l)efore. 

"  My  little  place,"  he  wrote  in  1858,  to  his  Swiss  friend 
Cerjat,  "is  a  grave  red-brick  house  (time  of  George  the 
First,  I  suppose),  which  I  have  added  to  and  stuck  bits 
upon  in  all  manner  of  ways,  so  that  it  is  as  pleasantly 
irregular,  and  as  violently  opposed  to  all  architectural 
ideas,  as  the  most  hopeful  man  could  possibly  desire.  It 
is  on  the  summit  of  Gadshill.  The  robbery  was  committed 
before  the  door,  on  the  man  with  the  treasure,  and  Fal  staff 
ran  away  from  the  identical  spot  of  ground  now. covered 
by  the  room  in  which  I  write.  A  little  rustic  alehouse, 
called  ^  The  Sir  John  Palstaff,^  is  over  the  way — has  been 
over  the  way  ever  since,  in  honour  of  the  event.  .  .  .  The 
whole  stupendous  property  is  on  the  old  Dover  road.  .  .  ." 

Among  "the  blessed  woods  and  fields"  which,  as  he 
says,  had  done  him  "a  world  of  good,"  in  a  season  of 
unceasing  bodily  and  mental  unrest,  the  great  English 
writer  had  indeed  found  a  habitation  fitted  to  become 
inseparable  from  his  name  and  fame.  It  was  not  till 
rather  later,  in  1860,  that,  after  the  sale  of  Tavistock 
House,  Gadshill  Place  became  his  regular  abode,  a  London 
house  being  only  now  and  then  taken  for  the  season,  while 
furnished  rooms  were  kept  at  the  office  in  Wellington 
Street  for  occasional  use.  And  it  was  only  gradually  that 
he  enlarged  and  improved  his  Kentish  place  so  as  to  make 
it  the  pretty  and  comfortable  country-house  which  at  the 
present  day  it  appears  to  be;  constructing,  in  course  of 
time,  the  passage  under  the  highroad  to  the  shrubbery, 
where  the  Swiss  chalet  given  to  him  by  Mr.  Fechter  was 
set  up,  and  building  the  pretty  little  conservatory,  which, 
when  completed,  he  was  not  to  live  many  days- to  enjoy. 
But  an  old-fashioned  homely  look,  free  from  the  slightest 
affectation  of  quietness,  belonged  to  Gadshill  Place,  even 
after  all  these  alterations,  and  belongs  to  it  even  at  this 
day,  when  Dickens^s  solid  old-fashioned  furniture  has  been 
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changed.  In  the  pretty  little  front  hall  still  hangs  the 
illuminated  tablet  recalling  the  legend  of  Gadaliill ;  and  on 
the  inside  panels  of  the  library  door  remain  the  facetious 
sham  book-titles:  ^^Hudgon's  Complete  Failure/*  and 
"  Ten  Minutes  in  Ohina/^  and  ^*  Oats'  Lives/'  and,  on  a 
long  series  of  leather  backs,  ^^  Hansard's  Guide  to  Refresh- 
ing Sleep.'^  The  rooms  are  all  of  a  modest  siae,  and  the 
hedroomfr— ^among  them  Dickens's  own-^^-very  low ;  but  the 
whole  house  looks  thoroughly  habitable,  while  the  views 
across  the  cornfields  at  the  back  are  such  as  in  their  undu- 
lation of  soft  outline  are  nowhere  more  pleasant  than  in 
Kent.  Rochester  and  the  Medway  are  near,  even  for 
those  who  do  not— -like  Dickens  and  his  dogsr^— count  a 
stretch  past  three  or  four  ^^  milestones  on  the  Dover  road  " 
as  the  mere  beginiiing  of  an  afternoon's  walk.  At  a  dis- 
tance little  greater  there  are  in  one  direction  the  greiMi 
glades  of  Cohham  Park,  with  Chalk  and  Qrav68«id  beyond : 
and  in  another  the  flat  ooiintry  towards  the  Than^es,  with 
its  abundance  of  market-gardens.  There,  too,  are  the 
marshes  on  the  border  of  which  lie  the  mas^ve  ruin  of 
Cooling  Casitle,  the  refuge  of  the  Lollard  martyr  who  wa-^ 
not  concerned  in  the  affair  &n  Gadshill,  and  Coaling  Church 
and  churchyard,  with  the  quaint  little  gravestones  in  the 
grass.  London  and  the  office  were  within  easy  reach,  an<l 
Paris  itself  was,  for  practical  purposes,  not  much  farther 
away,  so  that,  in  later  days  at  all  events,  Dickens  fountl 
himself  '^  crossing  the  Channel  perpetually.^' 

The  name  of  Dickens  still  has  a  good  sound  in  and 
about  Gadshill.  He  was  on  very  friendly  terms  witli 
some  families  whose  houses  stand  near  to  his  cxwn;  ain! 
though  nothing  was  farther  from  bis  nature,  aa  he  sa\>. 
than  to  "  wear  topboots  "  and  play  the  squire,  yet  he  had 
in  him  not  a  little  of  what  endears  so  many  a  resident 
country  gentleman  to  his  neighbourhood.  He  was  head 
organiser  rather  than  chief  patron  of  village  ^jMwrts,  of 
crioket  matches  and  foot-races;  and  bis  house  was  a  dis- 
pensary for  the  poor  of  the  parish.  He  established  con- 
fidential relations  between  his  house  and  the  Fdbtaff  ln» 
ovciP  the  way,  regulating  his  servants^  consumptiioa  of  btn-r 
on  a  strict  but  liberal  plan  of  his  own  devising;  bull  i' 
is  not  for  this  i^eason  only  that,  the  successor  of  Mr. 
Edwin  Trood— for  siaeh  wai*  the  veritabW  name  of  mine 
host  oi  the  Falstaff  in  Dickens's  tiane— -djeclaros  that  it 
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was  a  bad  day. for  the  neighbourhood  whek  Diqkens  wAs 
taken  away  from  it.  In  return,  nothing  could  exceed  the 
enthusiasm  which  Burrounded  him  in  Im  o^n  ooiintry, 
and  Forster  has  described  his  astonishment  at' thfe' niarii- 
festation  of  it  on  the  occasion  of  the  weddiilg  of  the 
youngest  daughter  of  the  hotise  in  I860,'  ' And/ indeed, 
he  was  bom  to  b^  popular,  aid  specially  Jampng  thpsig  by 
whom  he  was  beloved  as  a  friend  or  honoured  as  a  bene- 
factor. '  .       •  '         ' 

But  it  was  not  for  long  intervals  of  ^ithter"  work '  or 
rest  that  Dickens  was  to  Settle  down  iii  his' .  pleasant 
country-house,  nor  was  he  evei^,  eiirfept  quite  at  the  last, 
to  sit  down  under  his  own  roof  in  pe^'ce  and  qtiife^,  a 
wanderer  no  more.  '  Less  than  a  year  after  he  had'  taken 
up  his  residence  for  the  summer  on  Gadshill;' his  home, 
and  that  of  his  younger  children,  was  his  wife's  honie 
no  longer.  The  separation,  which  appears  to  have  been 
preparing  itself  for  some,  but  no'  very  long;  tim!e,'  took 
place  in  May,  1858,  when,  after  an  amicable  arrange- 
ment, Mrs.  Dickens  left  her  husband,  who  henceforth 
allowed  her  an  ample  separate  maintenance,  and  occasion- 
ally correspMonded  jwith  ber„  but  pe^ver .saw  her  again.  The 
younger  children  remaiiied  ik  their'  f amer's  house  under 
the  self-sacrificing  and  devoted  care  of  Mrs.  Dickens's  sur- 
viving sister,  Miss  Hogarth.  Shortly  afterwards,  Dickens 
thought  it  well,  in  printed  words  which  may  be  left  for- 
gotten, to  rebut  some  slanderous  gossip  which,  as  the  way 
of  the  world  is,  had  misrepresented  the  circumstances  of 
this  separation.  The  causes  of  the  event  weir^  an  (ipen 
secret  to  his  friends  and  acquaintances.  If  he  had  ever 
loved  his  wife  with  that  affection  before  which  so-elalled 
incompatibilities  of  habits,  temper,  or  disposition  fade  into 
nothingness,  there  is  no  indication  of  it  in  any  of  his 
numerous  letters  addressed  to  her.  Neither  has  it  ever 
been  pretended  that  he  strove  in  the  direction  of  that 
resignation  which  love  and  duty  together '  made  possible 
to  David  Copperfleld,  or  even  that  he  remained  in  every 
way  master  of  himself,  as  many  men  have  known  how  to 
remain,  the  stoiy  of  whose  wedded  life  atiid  its  dis'appoint- 
uients  has  never  been  written  in  history  or  figured  in 
fiction.  It  was  not  incumbent  upon  his  faithful  friend 
and  biographer,  and  much  less  can  it  be  upon  one  whom 
nothing  but  a  sincere  admiration  of  Dickens^s 'geniud  eil« 
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titles  to  speak  of  him  at  all,  to  declare  the  standard  by 
which  the  most  painful  transaction  in  his  life  is  to  be 
judged.  ,  I  $ay  the  most  painful,  for  it  is  with  a  feeling 
akin  to.  isatisf action  that  one  reads,  in  a  letter  three  year> 
afterwards  to  a  lady  in  reference  .to  her  daughter's  wee- 
ding: ^^  I  want  to  thank  you  also  for  thinking  of  me  on  thf 
occasion,  but  1  fed  that  I  am  better. away  from  it.  I 
should  really  have  a. misgiving  that  I  was  a  sort  of  a 
shadow  on  a  young  marriage,  and  you  will  understand 
me  when  I  say  so,  and  no  more.''  A  shadow,  too — ^who 
would  deny  itP-^falls  on  every  one  of  the  pictures  in 
which  the  tenderest  of  modern  humorists  has  painted  the 
simple  joys  and  the  sacred  sorrow  of  that  home  life  of 
which  to  his  generation  he  had  become  almost  the  poet 
and  the  prophet,  when  we  remember  how  he  was  himself 
neither  blessed  with  its  full  happiness  nor  capable  of  ac- 
cepting with  resignation  the  imperfection  inherent  in  it. 
as  in  all  things  human. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

hABT  YSABS. 

1858—1870. 

The  last  twelve  years  of  Dickens's  life  were  busy  years 
like  the  others ;  but  his  activity  was  no  longer  merely  the 
expression  of  exuberant  force,  and  long  before  the  collapso 
came  he  bad  been  repeatedly  warned  of  the  risks  he  con- 
tinued to.  defy.  Whep:,  however,  he  first  entered  upon 
those  pubjic  readings,  by  .  persisting  in  which  he  indis- 
putably hafitened  his  end,  neither  he  nor  his  friends  took 
into  account  the  fear  of  bodily .  ill-effects  resulting  from 
his  exertions.  Their  misgivi^gs  had  other  grounds.  Of 
course,  had  there  been  any  pressure  of  pecuniary  diflBcult}' 
or  need  Upoti  Dickens  when  he  began,  or  when,  on  suc- 
cessive occasions  he  resumed,  his  public  readings,  then^ 
would  be  nothing  further  to  be  said.  But  I  see  no  sugges; 
tion  of  any  such  pressure.  "  My  worldly  circumstances/' 
he  wrote  before  he  had  finally  made  up  his  mind  to  read 
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m  America,  "  are  very  good.  I  don't  ^ant  money.  AD 
my  possessions  are  free  and  in  the  best  order.  Still/*  he 
add^,  **  at  fifty-five  or  fifty-six,  the  likelihood  of  miking 
a  very  great  addition  to  one's  capital  in  half  a  year  is  an 
immense  consideration."  Moreover,  with  all  his  love  of 
doing  as  he  chose,  and  his  sense  of  the  value  of  such 
freedom,  to  him  as  a  writer,  he  was  a  man  of  simple  though 
liberal  habits  of  life,  with  no  taste  for  the  gorgeous  oi^ 
capricious  extravagances  of  a  Balzac  or  a  Dumas,  nor  can 
he  hare  been  at  a  loss  how  to  make  due  provision  for 
those  whom  in  the  course  of  nature  he  would  leave  behind 
liim.  Love  of  money  for  its  own  sake,  or  for  that  of  the 
futilities  it  can  purchase,  was  altogether  foreign  to  his 
nature.  At  the  same  time,  the  rapid  making  of  large 
sums  has  potent  attractions  for  most  men;  and  these  at- 
tractions are  perhaps  strongest  for  those  wlio  engage  in 
the  pursuit  for  the  sake  of  the  race  as  well  ai^  of  the  prize. 
Dickens's  readings  were  virtually  something  new;  their 
success  was  not  only  all  his  own,  but  upique  and  unpre- 
cedented, what  nobody  but  hiinself  ever  had  achieved  or 
ever  could  have  achieved.  Yet  the  determining  motive— 
if  I  read  his  nature  rightly — ^wad,  after  all,  of  another  kind. 
"  Two  souls  dwelt  in  his  breast " ;  and  when  their  aspira- 
tions tmited  in  one  appeal  it  was  irresistible.  The  author 
who  craved  for  the  visible  signs  of  a  sympathy  responding 
to  that  which  he  felt  for  his  multitudes  of  readers,  and  the 
actor  who  longed  to  impersonate  creations  already  beings, 
of  flesh  and  blood  to  himself,  were  both  astir  in  him,  dnd' 
in  both  capacities  he  felt  himself  drawn  into  the '  verf 
publicity  deprecated  by  his  friends.  He  liked,  as  one 
who  knew  him  thoroughly  said  to  me,  to  be  face  to  face 
with  his  public ;  and  against  this  liking;  which  he  had 
already  indulged  as  fully  as  he  could  without  passing  the 
boundaries  between  private  and  professional  life,  argu-- 
ments  were  in  vain.  It  has  been  declared  sheer  pedantry 
to  speak  of  such  boundaries ;  and  to  suggest  that  there  is 
anytiiing  degrading  in  paid  readings  such  as  those  of' 
Dickens  would,  on  the  face  of  it,  be  absurd.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  author  who,  on  or  oflp  the  stage,  becomes 
the  interpreter  of  his  writings  to  large  audiences,  morie. 
especially  if  he  does  his  best  to  stereotype  his  interprfetation 
by  constantly  repeating  it,  limits  his  own  prerogative  of" 
being  many  things  to  many  men;  aad  whera  the  author' 
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p^a  wor^,.  more  particularly  of  a  work  of  fiction,  adjusts 
it  to  circumsta^pea  differing  from  thoee  of  its  production, 
he  allows  the  requirements  of  the  lesser  art  to  prejudice 
the  claims  of  the  greater. 

Dickens  cannot  have  been  blind  to  these  considerations; 
hut  to  others  his  eyes  were  never  opened.    He  found  much 
that. was  inspiriting  in  his  success  as  a  reader,  and  thi^ 
not  only  in  the  large  sums  he  gained,  or  even  in  the  "  roar- 
ing ^a  of  response/'  to  use  his  own  fine  metaphor,  of 
which  he. had  become  accustomed  to  ^* stand  upon   th<- 
beach.?  .  His. truest  spntiment  as  an  author  was  touche<l 
to  the  quick;  and  he  was,  a^  he  says  himself,  "brought 
very,  near  to  what  he  had  sometimes  dreamed  might  be 
his  famQ,'^  when  at  York,  a  lady,  whose  face  he  had  never 
seen,  stopped  hin;i  in  the  street,  and  said  to  him :  '*  ilr. 
Dickens,  will  you  let  me  touch  the  hand  that  has  filleil 
my  house  with  many  friends  ?  "  or  when  at  Belfast,  he  wa> 
almost   overwhelmed   with   entreaties    "to   shake    hand>, 
Mi$tber ! Dickens,  .and  God  bless  you,  sir;  not  ounly  for 
the  ;light  you've  been  to  me  this  night,  but  for  the  light 
youVe.bi^en  in  mee  bouse,,  sir^— and  God  love  your  face! — 
this  many  a  year."  .  On  the  other  hand — ^and  this,  perhap:?. 
a, nature,  likp  his  would  not  be  the  quickest  to  perceive — 
there  was  something  vulgarising  in  the  constant  strivinir 
after  ^mmediflte  success,  in  the  shape  of  large  aadience>. 
loud,  ^pplausQ,  ancj  satisfactory  receipts.     The  condition.^ 
of  the  actor's  art  cannot  forego  these  stimulants;  and  thi- 
is,  precisely  h,is  disadvantage  in  comparison  with  artists 
who  arp  aW^  to  possess  themselves  in  quiet.     To  me,  at 
lea^.t,  it  is  painful  to  find  Dickens  jubilantly  recording: 
h,ow  ^.t  l).ublin  "eleven  bank-notes  were  thrust  into  the 
pay*box — ^Arthur,   saw    them — at  .  one    time    for    eleven 
stalls";  how  ^i  Edinburgh,  "neither  Grisi,  nor   Jenny 
Lind,  nor  anything,  npi;  anybody,  seems  to  make  the  least 
efl^ect  01),  the  draw  of  the  readings  " ;  while,  every  allowance 
being  made,  there  Is  something  almost  ludicrous  in  the 
double  assertion,  that  "the  most  delicate  audience  I  had 
ever  si^qn  i^  any  provincial,  place  is  Canterbury;  hut  thr 
audience  with  the  greatest  sense  of  humour,  certainly  i> 
Dover.*'     What  subjects  for  parody  Dickens  would.  hsN  e 
fbijnd  in<  these  innocent  ecstasies  if  uttered  by  any  otbor 
man!    Undoubtedly,  this  enthusiasm  was  closely  connected 

"\  the  very  thoroi^hness  >7itb  which  he  entered  into  the 
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work  of  his  readings.  The  freshness  with  which'  lie  re- 
turned night  after  night  and  season  after  season,  to  the 
sphere  of  his  previous  successes,  was  itself  a  genuine 
actor^s  gift;  "so  real/*  he  declares,  "are  my  fictions  to 
myself,  that,  after  hundreds  of  nights,  I  come  with  a 
feeling  of  perfect  freshness  to  that  little  red  tahjle,  and 
laugh  and  cry  with  my  hearers  as  if  I  had  never' Sitood  therjfe 
before/* 

The  books,  or  portions  of  books,  to  which  he  confined 
himself  during  this  first  series  of  readings  wei^e  few  in 
number.    They  comprised  the  "  Carol  ^'  and  "  The  Chimes/' 
and  two  stories  from  earlier  Christmas  numbers  of  "  House- 
hold Words** — ^may  the  exclamation  of  the  soft-hearted 
chambermaid  at  the  Holly  Tree  Inn,  "It*8  a  s|ianle  to 
part   *em  I  **  never  vanish   from  my  .  memory ! — together 
\vith  the  episodic  readings  of  the  ", Trial  **  in  "  Picjcwick,* 
*'  Mrs.  Gamp,**  and  "  Paul  Dombey.**    Of  these  the  "  Pick- 
wick,**  which  I   heard  more  than,  once, '  is  still  vividly 
present  to  me.    The  only  drawback;  to  the  complete  enjoy- 
ment of  it  was  the  lurking  fear  that  there  had  been  some 
tampering  with  the  text,  not  to  be  condoned  even  'in  its 
author.    But  in  the  way  of  assumption,  Charles  Mathews 
the  elder  himself  could  have  accomplifehied  no  more  Prptean 
effort.    The  lacklustre  eye  of  Mr.  Justice  Starelei^h,  the 
forensic  hitch  of  Mri  Serjeant  Buzfuz,  aiid  the  hopeless 
impotence  of  Mr.  Nathaniel.  Winkle,  were  alike  incompar- 
able.    And  if  the  success  of  the  impersonation  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Weller  was  less  complete — ^although  Dickens  had 
formerly  acted  the  character  on  an  amateur  stage — tiie 
reason  probably  was  that,  by  reason  of  his'  endless  storf!  of 
ancient  and  modern  instances,  Sam  had  hiixiself  become  k 
quasi-mythical  being,  whom  it  was  almost  painful  to  fliid 
reproduced  in  flesh  and  blood.       '  ..     : 

I  have  not  hesitated  to  treat  thes^e  readings  by  Dickens 
as  if  they  had  been  the  performances  of  an  actor;  and  the 
dr^scription  would '  apply  even  more  strongly  to  his  later 
readings,  in  which  he  seemed  to  make  his  points  in  a  more 
accentuated  fashion  than  before.  '*'^Hifi  rea/Jiii^s,^  ^a3rs 
Mr.  C.  Kent,  in  an  interesting  little  book  abbiif  therH, 
*'  were,  in  the  fullest  meaning  of  the  words.  siTi^larlf 
ingenious  and  highly-elaborated  histrfptiic  performances. 
Ak  Huch,  they  had  been  prepared  Vith  a  care  such  as  few 
actors  bestow  upon  their  parts,  and-^for  the  book  was  pre- 
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pared  not  less  than  the  reading — ^not  all  authors  bestow 
upon  their  plays.  Now  the  art  of  reading,  even  in  the  case 
of  dramatic  works,  has  its  own  laws,  which  even  the  most 
brilliant  readers  cannot  neglect  except  at  their  peril.  A 
proper  pitch  has  to  be  found  in  the  first  instance,  before 
the  exceptional  passages  can  be,  as  it  were,  marked  oflE  from 
it;  and  the  abse^ce  of  this  groundtone  sometimes  inter- 
fered with  the  total  effect  of  a  reading  by  Dickens.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  exceptional  passages  were,  if  not  uni- 
formly, at  least  generally  excellent;  nor  am  I  at  all  disposed 
to  agree  with  Forster  in  preferring,  as  a  rule,  the  humoroii> 
to  the  pathetic.  At  the  same  time,  there  was  noticeable  in 
these  readings  a  certain  hardness  which  competent  critics 
likewise  discerned  in  Dickens's  acting,  and  which  could 
not,  at  least  in  the  former  case,  be  regarded  as  an  ordinary 
•characteristic  of  dilettanteism.  The  truth  is  that  he 
isolated  his  parts  too  sharply — a  frequent  fault  of  English 
acting,  and  one  more  detrimental  to  the  total  effect  of  a 
reading  than  even  to  that  of  an  acted  play. 

No  sooner  had  the  heaviest  stress  of  the  first  series  of 
readings  ceased,  than  Dickens  was  once  more  at  work  upon 
a  new  fiction.  The  more  immediate  purpose  was  to  ensure 
a  prosperous  launch  to  the  journal  which,  in  the  spring  of 
1859,  l:ook  the  place  of  ^*  Household  Words.''  A  dispute, 
painful  in  its  origin,  but  ending  in  an  amicable  issue,  had 
resulted  in  the  purchase  of  that  journal  by  Dickens;  but 
already  a  little  earlier,  he  had — ^as  he  was  entitled  to  do- 
begun  the  pew  venture  of  ''All  the  Year  Bound,''  with 
which  "Household  Words"  was  afterwards  incorporated. 
The  ,6rst  number,  published  on  April  30th,  contained  the 
earliest  instalment  of  "  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,"  which  was 
completed  by  November  20th  following. 

This  story  holds  a  unique  place  among  the  fictions  of 
its  author.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  difference  between 
it  and  his  other  novels  may  seem  to  lie  in  the  all  but 
entire  absence  from  it  of  any  humour  or  attempt  at 
humour;  for  neither  the  brutalities  of  that  ''honest 
tradesman,"  Jerry,  nor  the  lacopisms  of  Miss  Pross,  can 
well  b^  called  by  that  name.  Not  that  his  sources  of 
humour  were  drying  up,  even  though,  about  this  time* 
he  contributed  to  an  American  journal  a  short  "  romance 
of  the  real  world,"  "  Hunted  Down,"  from  which  the  same 
yeUef  is  again  conspici^ously  absent.    For  the  humour  of 
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Dickens  was  to  assert  itself  with  unmistakable  force  in 
his  next  longer  fiction,  and  was  even  before  that,  in  some 
of  his  occasional  papers,  to  give  delightful  proofs  of  its 
continued  vigour.  In  the. case  of  "  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,^' 
he  had  a  new  and  distinct  design  in  his  mind  which  Sid 
not  indeed  exclude  humour,  but  with  which  a  liberal  in- 
dulgence in  it  must  hlave  seriously  interfered.  "I  set 
myself,"  he  writes,  ^  the  little  task  of  "writing  a  picturesque 
>tory,  rising  in  every  chapter  with  characters  true  to 
nature,  but  whom  the  story  itself  should  express  more 
than  they  should  express  themselves  by  dialogue.  I  mean, 
in  other  words,  that  I  fancied  a  story  of  incident  might 
l)e  written,  in  place  of  the  bestiality  that  is  written  under 
that  pretence,  pounding  the  characters  out  in  its  o\\ti 
mortar,  and  beating  their  own  interests  out  of  them."  He 
therefore  renounced  his  more  usual  method  in  favour  of 
one  probably  less  congenial  to  him.  Yet,  in  his  own 
opinion  at  least,  he  succeeded  so  well  in  the  undertaking, 
that  when  the  story  was  near  its  end,  he  could  venture  to 
express  a  hope  that  it  was  "  the  best  story  he  had  written." 
So  much  praise  will  hardly  be  given  to  this  novel  even  by 
admirers  of  the  French  art  of  telling  a  stoty  succinctly, 
or  by  those  who  can  never  resist  a  rather  hysterical  treat- 
ment of  the  French  Eevolution. 

In  my  own  opinion,  "  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  "  is  a  skil- 
fully though  not  perfectly  constructed  hovel,  which  needed 
imt  little  substantial  alteration  in  order  to  be  converted' 
into  a  not  less  effective  stage-play.  And  with  such  a  desien, 
Dickens  actually  sent  the  proof-sheets  of  the  book  to  his 
friend  Regnier,  in  the  fearful  hope  that  he  might  approve 
of  the  project  of  its  dramatisation  for  a  French  theatre. 
Cleverly  or  clumsily  adapted,  the  tale  of  the  Eevolution 
and  its  sanguinary  vengeance  was  unlikely  to  commend- 
itself  to  the  Imperial  censorship ;  but  an  English  version 
was,  I  believe,  afterwards  very  fairly  successful  on  the 
boards  of  the  Adelphi,  where  Madame  Celeste  was  certainly 
in  her  right  place  as  Madame  Defarge,  an  excellent  char- 
acter for  a  melodrama,  though  rather  wearisome  as  she 
lies  in  wait  through  half  a  novel.  '• 

The  construction  of  this  story  is,  as  I  have  said,  skilful 
but  not  perfect.  Dickens  himself  successfully  •  defended 
his  use  of  accident  in  bringing  about  the  death  of  Mftdame 
Defarge;  the  real  objection  to  the  conduct  of  this  episode,: 
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however,  lies  in  the  inadequacy,  of  the  contrivance  for  leav- 
ing Miss .  I^ross  behind  in  Paris.  Too  much  is  also,  I 
think,  made  to  turn,  upon  the  three  words  "and  their 
descendants  "—^non-essential  in  the  original  connection — 
by  'which  Dr.  Manette's  written  denunciation  becomes 
fatal  to  tho&e  he  loves.  Still,  the  general  edifice  of  the 
plot  is  solid;  its  interest  is,  notwithstanding  the  crowded 
background,  concentrated  with  much  skill  upon  a  small 
group  of  personages ;  and  Carton's  self-sacrifice,  admirably 
prepared  from  the  very  first,  produces  a  legitimate  tragic 
effect.  At  the  same  time,  the  novelist's  art  vindicates  its 
own  claims.  Not  only  does  this  story  contain  several 
narrative  episodes  of  remarkable  power — such  as  the  flight 
from  Paris  at  the  close,  and  the  touching  little  incident 
of  the  seamstress^  told  in  Dickens's  sweetest  pathetic 
manner — ^but  it  is  lik^wise^  enriched  by  some  descriptive 
pictures  of  unusual  exicellence:  for  instance,  the  sketch 
of  Dover  in  the. good  old , smuggling  times,  and  the  mez- 
zotint of  the  stormy  evening  in  Soho.  Doubtless  the  in- 
creased mannerism  of  the  style  is  disturbing,  and  this  not 
only,  in  the  high-strung.  French  scenes.  As  to  the  his- 
torical element  in  this  novel,  Dickens  modestly  avowed  his 
wish  that,  he  might  by  his  story  have  been  able  ^*  to  add 
something  to  the  popular  an<J  picturesque  means  of  under- 
standing that  terrible  time,  thqugh  no  one  can  hope  to  add 
anything  to  Mr,  Carlyle's  wonderful  book.''  But  if 
Dickens  desired  to  depiqt  the  noble  of  the  ancien  regime, 
either  aqcording  to  Carlyle  or  according  to  intrinsic  prol>- 
ability,  he  .should  not  have  offered,  in  his  Marquis,  a  ty])e 
historically .  quostdonable,  and  unnatural  besides.  The 
descriptioi!i  of  the  Saint  Antoine,  before  and  during  the 
bursting  of  the  8torn:^,,has  in  it  more  pf  truthfulness,  or 
of  the  semblance  of  .tTuthfulness;.and  Dickens's  perception 
of  the. physiognomy  of .  the , French  workman  is,  I  think, 
rciaarkably  acQurate^  Altogether,  the  book  is  an  extra- 
ordinary iotw  de  /orce,.  which  Diqkens  never  repeated. 

.The  opening  o£.a  new  story  by  Dickens  gave  the  neces- 
sary impeUis  to. bis  new, .journal. at  its  earliest  stage;  nor 
was  the  ground  thus  gained  ever  lost.  Mr.  W.  H.  Wills 
stocid  by  his  chiefs  side. as  of  old,  taking,  more  especially 
in  later,  years,  no  small  share  of  responsibility  upon  hini. 
The  pffosppctiiis  of  "All  the.  Year  Eoupd^'  had  not  in  vain 
promised  an  identity  pf.  principle  in  its  conduct  with  that 
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of  its  predecessor;  in  energy  and  spirit  it  showed  no 
falling  off;  and,  though  not  in  all  respects^  the  personality 
of  Dickens  made  itself  felt  as  distinctly  as  ever.  Besides 
"  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities/'  he  contributed  to  it  his  story  of 
"  Great  Expectations.'^  Among  his  contributors,  Wilkie 
Collins  took  away  the  breath  of  multitudes  of  readers; 
Charles  Eeade  disported  himself  among  the  facts  which 
gave  stamina  to  his  fiction ;  and  Lord  Lytton  made  a 
daring  voyage  into  a  mysterious  country.  Thither  Dickens 
followed  him,  for  once,  in  his  "  Four  Stories,''  not  other- 
wise noteworthj'-,  and  written  in  a  manner '  already  dif- 
ficult to  discriminate  from  that  of  Wilkie  Collins.  For 
the  rest,  the  advice  with  which  Dickens  aided  Lord  Lytton's 
progress  in  his  "  Strange  Story  "was'  neither  more  ready 
nor  more  painstaking  than  that  which  he  bestowed  upon 
his  younger  contributors,  to  more  than  one  of  whom  he 
generously  gave  the  opportunity  of  publishing  in  his 
journal  a  long  work  or  fiction.  Some  of  these  younger 
writers  were  at  this  period  among  his  most  frequent  guests 
and  associates;  for  nothing  more  naturally  commended 
itself  to  him  than  13ie  encouraglement  of  the  younger 
generation. 

But  though  longer  imaginative  works  played  at  least  as 
conspicuous  a  part  in  the  new  journal  as  they  had  in  the 
old,  the  conductor  likewise  continued  to  make  manifest 
his  intention-  that  the  lesser  contributions  should  not  be 
treated  by  readers  or  by  writers  as  harmless  necessary 
"  padding."  For  this  purpose  it  was  requisite  not  only 
that  the  choice  of  subjects  should  be  made  with  the  utmost 
care,  but  also  that  the  master's  hand  should  itself  be 
occasionally  visible.  Dickens's  occasional  contributions 
had  been  few  and  unimportant,  till  in  a  happy  hour  he 
began  a  series  of  papers,  including  many  of  the  pleasantest, 
as  well  as  of  the  mellowest,  among  the  lighter  productions 
of  his  pen.  As  usual,  he  had  taken  care  to  fitid  for  this 
series  a  name  which  of  itself  went  far  to  make  its  fortune. 
"  I  am  both  a  town  and  a  country  traveller,  and  am  always 
on  the  road.  Figuratively  speaking,  I  travel  for  the  great 
house  of  Human  Interest  Brothers,  and  have  rather  a 
large  connection  in  the  fancy  goods  way.  Literally  speak- 
ing, I  am  always  wandering  here  and  there  from  my  rooms 
in  Covent  Garden,  London — now  about  the  city  streets, 
now  about  the  country  byroads,  seeing  many  little  things 
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ftnd  some  great  things,  which^  because  they  interest  me, 
I  think  may  interest  others/^ 

The  whole  collection  of  these  "  Uncommercial  Traveller  " 
papers,  together  with  the  "  Uncommercial  Samples  ^'  which 
succeeded,  them  after  Dickens^s  return  from  America,  and 
which  begin  with  a  graphic  account  of  his  homeward 
voyage  "Aboard  Ship,^^  where  the  voice  of  conscience 
spoke  in  the  motion  of  the  screw,  amounts  to  thirty-seven 
articles,  and  spreads  over  a  period  of  nine  years.  Thev 
are  necessarily  of  varying  merit,  but  among  them  are 
some  which  deserve  a  permanent  place  in  oui  lighter 
literature.  Such  are  the  description  of  the  churchyards 
on  a  quiet  evening  in  "The  City  of  the  Absent,"  the 
grotesque  picture  of  loneliness  in  "  Chambers '' — a  favour- 
ite theme  with  Dickens — and  the  admirable  papers  on 
."  Shy  Neighbourhoods  "  and  on  "  Tramps/^  Others  have 
a  biographical  interest,  though  delightfully  objective  iu 
treatment;  yet  others  are  mere  fugitive  pieces;  but  there 
are. few  without  some  of  the  most  attiractive  qualities  of 
Dickens^s  easiest  style. 

Dickens  contributed  other  occasional  papers  to  his 
journal,  some  of  which  may  be  forgotten  without  injury 
to  his  fame.  Among  these  may  be  reckoned  the  rather 
dreary  "George  Silverman's  Explanation''  (1868),  in 
which  there,  is  nothing  characteristic  but  a  vivid  picture  of 
a  set  of  ranters,  led  by  a  clique  of  scoundrels ;  on  the  other 
hand,  there  will  always  be  admirers  of  the  pretty  "  Holiday 
Romance,"  published  nearly  simultaneously  in  America 
and  England,  a  nosegay  of  tales  told  by  children,  the 
only  fault  of  which  is  that,  as  with  other  children's  nose- 
gays, there  is  perhaps  a  little  too  much  of  it.  Meanwhile, 
the  special  institution  of  the  Christmas  Number  flour ishal 
in  connection  with  "All  the  Year  Round."  down  to  the 
year  1867,  as  it  had  during  the  last  five  years  of  "  House- 
hold Words."  It  consisted,  with  the  exception,  of  the  very 
.last  number,  of  a  series  of  short  stories,  in  a  framework 
of  the  editor's  own,  devising.  To  the  authors  of  the 
stories,  of  which  he  invariably  himself  wrote  one  or  more, 
he  left  the  utmost  liberty,  at  times  stipulating  for  nothing 
but .  that  tone  of  cheerful  philanthropy,  which  he  had 
domesticated  in  his  journal.  In  the  Christmas  Numbers. 
.  which  gradually  attained  to  such  a  popularity  that  of  oiU' 
of  tlie  last  something  like  a  quarter  of  a  million  copie^ 
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were  sold,  Dickens  himself  shone  most  conspicuously  in 
the  introductory  sections;  and  some  of  these  are  to  be 
reckoned  Among  his  very  best  descriptive  character- 
sketches.  Already  in  ** Household  Words*'  Christmas 
Xuinbers  the  introductory  sketch  of  the  "Seven  Poor 
Travellers'*  from  Watts's  charity  at  supper  in  the 
Rochester  hostelry,  and  the  excellent  description  of  a 
winter  journey  and  sojourn  at  the  "  Holly  Tree  Inn/'  with 
an  excursus  on  inns  in  general,  had  become  widely  popular ; 
the  "All  the  Year  Round"  lumbers,  however,  larg*ely 
augmented  this  succefiB.  Af tel*  '^  Tom  Tiddler's  Ground," 
with  the  adventtites  of  Miss  Eitty  Kitnmeens,  a  pretty 
little  morality  in  miniature,  teaching  the  same  lesson  as 
the  vagaries  of  Mr.  Mopes  the  h^i^mit,  came  "  Somebody's 
Luggage,"  with  its  exhaustive  disquisition  on  waiters;  and 
then  the  memorable  chirpings  of  "  Mrs.  Lirriper,"  in  both 
"  Lodgings  "  and  "  Legacy,"  admirable  m  the  delicacy  of 
their  pathos,  and  including  an  inimitable  picttire  of  Lon- 
don lodging-house  life.  Then  followed  the  ^^Prescrip- 
tions '^  of  **  Dr.  Marigold,"  the  eloquent  tod  sarcastic  but 
tender-hearted  Cheap  Jack;  and  ^^  Mugby  Junction,"  which 
gave  words  to  the  cry  of  a  whole  nation  of  hungiy  and 
thirsty  travellers.  In  the  tales  and  sketches  contributed 
by  him  to  the  Ghristmas  Numbers,  in  addition  to  these 
introductions,  he  at  times  gave  the  reiii  t6  his  love  for 
the  fanciful  and  the  grotesque,  which  there  was  here  no 
reason  to  keep  under.  On  the  whole,  written  as  in  a  sense 
these  compositions  were  to  order,  nothing  is  more  astonish- 
ing in  them  than  his  continued  freshness,  against  which 
his  mannerism  is  here  of  vanishing  importance;  aiid,  in- 
asmuch as  after  issuing  a  last  Christmas  Number  of  a 
different  kind,  Dickens  abandoned  the  custom  when  it 
had  reached  the  height  of  popular  favour,  and  when  mani- 
fold imitations  had  offered  him  the  homage  of  their 
flattery,  he  may  be  said  to  have  withdrawn  from  this 
campaign  in  his  literary  life  with  baniiers  flying. 

In  the  year  1859  Dickena^i  readings  had  been  com- 
paratively few ;  and  they  had  ceased  altogether  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  when  the  "  Uneommercial  Traveller "  began 
his  wanderings.  The  winter  from  1859  to  1860  wa^  his 
last  winter  at  Tavistock  House ;  and,  with  the  exception  of 
his  rooms  in  Wellington  Street,  he  had  now  no  settled 
resi^enco  but  Pf^clshiH  Place,    He  sought  its  pleasant  re* 
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treat  about  the  beginning  of  June,  after  the  new  experience 
of  an  attack  of  rheumatism  had  made  him  recognise  "  the 
necessity  of  country  training  all  through  the  summer.'' 
Yet  such. was  the  recuperative  power,  or  the  indomitable 
self-confidence,  of  his  nature,  that  after  he  had  in  these 
summer  months  contributed  some  of  the  most  delightful 
"  Uncommercial  Traveller  '^  papers  to  his  journal,  we  find 
him  already  in  August  "  prowling  about,  meditating  a 
new  book." 

It  is  refreshing  to  think  of  Dickens  in  this  pleasant 
interval  of  country  life,  before  he  had  rusheid  once  more 
into  the  excitement  of  his  labours  as  a  public  reader.  We 
may  picture  him  to  ourselves,  accompanied  by  his  dogs, 
striding  along  the  country  roads  ^nd  lanes,  exploring  the 
haunts  of  the  country  tramps,  "  a  piece  of  Kentish  road/' 
for  instance,  "bordered  on  either  side  by  a  wood,  and 
having  on  one  hand,  between  the  road  dust  and  the  trees, 
a  skirting  patch  of  grass.  Wild  flowers  grow  in  abundance 
on  this  spot,  and  it  lies  high  and  airy,  with  a  distant  river 
stealing  steadily  away  to  the  ocean  like  a  man*s  life. 
To  gain  the  milestone  here,  which  the  moss,  primroses, 
violets,  bluebells,  and  wild  roses  would  soon  render  illegible 
but  for  peering  travellers  pushing  them  aside  with  their 
sticks,  you  must  come  up  a  steep  hill  come  which  way 
yon  may."  At  the  foot  of  that  hUl,  I  fancy,  lay  Dull- 
borough  town  half  asleep  in  the  summer  afternoon;  and 
the  river  in  the  distance  was  that  which  bounded  the 
horizon  of  a  little  boy^s  vision  "whose  father^s  family 
name  was  Pirrip,  and  whose  christian-name  was  Philip, 
but  whose  infant  tongue  could  make  of  both  names  nothing 
longer  or  more  explicit  than  Pip." 

The  story  of  Pip's  adventures,  the  novel  of  "Great 
Expectations,"  was  thought  over  in  these  Kentish  per- 
ambulations between  Thames  and  Med  way  along  the  road 
which  runs,  apparently  with  the  intention  of  running 
out  to  sea,  from  Higham  towards  the  marshes;  in  the 
lonely  churchyard  of  Cooling  village  by  the  thirteen  little 
stone-lozenges,  of  which  Pip  counted  only  five,  now  nearly 
buried  in  their  turn  by  the  rank  grass;  and  in  quiet 
saunters  through  the  familiar  streets  of  Eochester,  past 
the  "queer"  town  hall;  and  through  the  "Vines"  past 
the  fine  old  Restoration  House,  called  in  the  book  (by 
the  nftme  of  an  altogether  differoet  edifice)  Satia  House. 
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And  the  climax  of  the  narrative  was  elaborated  on  a  unique 
steamhoat  excursion  from  London  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames,  broken  by  a  night  at  the  Ship  and  Lobster,  an 
old  riverside  inn  called  The  Ship  in  the  story.  No  wonder 
that  Dickens^s  descriptive  genius  should  become  refreshed 
by  these  studies  of  his  subject,  and  that  thus  "  Great 
Expectations"  should  have  indisputably  become  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  of  his  books.  But  it  is  something 
very  much  more  at  the  same  time.  "A  Tale  of  Two 
Cities  "  had  as  a  story  strongly  seized  upon  th6  attention 
of  the  reader.  But  in  the  earlier  chapters  of  "Great 
Expectations"  everyone  felt  that  Dickens  was  himself 
again.  Since  the  Yarmouth  scenes  in  "  David  Copper- 
field ''  he  had  written  nothing  in  which  description  -mar- 
ried itself  to  sentiment  so  humorously  arid  so  tenderly. 
Uncouth,  and  slow,  and  straightforward,  and  gentle  of 
heart,  like  Mr.  Peggotty,  Joe  Gargery  is  as  new  a  con- 
ception as  he  is  a  genuinely  true  one ;  nor  is  it  easy  to 
know  under  what  aspect  to  relish  him  most,  whether 
disconsolate  in  his*  Sunday  clothes,  "like  some  extra- 
ordinary bird,  standing,  as  he  did,  speechless,  with  his  tuft 
of  feathers  ruffled,  and  his  mouth  open  as  if  he  wanted  a 
worm/'  or  at  home  by  his  own  fireside,  winking  at  his 
little  comrade,  and,  when  caught  in  the  act  by  his*  wife, 
"drawing  the  back  of  his  hand  across  his  nOse  with  his 
usual  conciliatory  air  on  such  occasions."  Nor  since 
"  David  Copperfield "  had  Dickens  again  shown  such  an 
insight  as-  he  showed  here  into  the  world  of  a  child^s  mind. 
"  To  be  quite  sure,"  he  wrote  to  Forster,  "  I  had  fallen 
into  no  unconscious  repetitions,  I  read  '  David  Copper- 
field'  again  the  other  day,  and  was  affected  by  it  to  a 
degree  you  would  hardly  believe.''  His  fears .  were  un- 
necessary.; for  with  all  its  charm  the  history  of  Pip  lacks 
the  personal  element  whidh  insures  our  sympathy  to  the 
earlier  story  and  to  its  hero.  In  delicacy  of  feeling,  how- 
ever, as  well  as  in  humour  of  description,  nothing  in 
Dickens  surpasses  the  earlier  chapters'  of  '^  Great  Expecta- 
tions"; and  equally  excellent  is  the  narrative  of  Pip's 
disloyalty  of  heart  towards  his  early  friends,  down  to  his 
departure  from  the  foi^e^  a  picture  of  pitiable  selfishness 
almost  liousseau-like  in  its  fidelity  to  poor  human  natum, 
down  to  his  conric  humiliation,  when  in  the  pride  of  his 
new  position  and  his  new  clothqs,  before  "  that  unlimited 
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miscreant,  Trabb^s  boy/^  The  later  and  especially  the 
concluding  portions ,  of  this  novel  contain  much  that  is 
equal  in  power  to  its  opening;  but  it  must  be  allowed 
that,  before  many  chapters  have  ended,  a  false  tone  finds 
its  way  into  the  story.  The  whole  history  of  Miss 
Havisham,  and  the  crew  of  relations  roxmd  the  unfortunate 
creature,  is  strained  and  unnatural,  and  Estella's  hardness 
is  as  repulsive  as  that  of  Edith  Dombey  herself.  Mr. 
Jaggers  an4  h^s  housekeeper,  and  even  Mr.  Wemmick,  have 
an  element  of  artificiality  in  them,  while  about  the  Pocket 
family  there  is  little,  if  anything  at  all,  that  is  i^eah  The 
story, .  however,  seems  to  recover  itself  as  the  main  thread 
in  its  deftly-woven  texture  is  brought  forward  again,  when 
on  a  dark  gusty  night,  ominous  of  coming  trouble,  the 
catastrophe  of  Pip's  expectations  announces  itself  in  the 
return  from  abroad  of  his  unknown  benefactor,  the  convict 
whom  he  had  as  a  child  fed  on  the  marshes.  The  re- 
.  mainder  of  the  narrative  is  successful  in  conveying  to  the 
reader  the  sense  of  sickening  anxiety  which  fills  the  hero : 
the  interest  is  skilfully  sustained  by  the  introduction  of  a 
very  strong  situation — Pip's  narrow  escape  out  of  thr 
clutches  of  "  Old  Orlick  "  in  the  limekiln  on  the  marshes: 
and  the  cliiiiax  is  reached  in  the  admirably-executed  nar- 
rative of  the  convict's  attempt,  with  the  aid  of  Pip,  to 
escape  by  the  river.  The  actual  winding-up  of  "Great 
Expectations"  is  not  altogether  satisfactory,  but  on  the 
whole  the  book  must  be  ranked  among  the  very  best  of 
.Dickens's  later  novels,  as  combining,  with  the  closer  con- 
struction and  intenser  narrative  force  common  to  several 
of  these,  not  a  little  of  the  delightfully  genial  humour  of 
his  earlier  works. 

Already  before  "  Great  Expectations "  was  completely 
published,  Dickens  had  given  a  few  readings  at  the  St. 
James's  Hall,  and  by  the  end  of  October  in  the  same 
year..  1861,  he  was  once  more  engaged  in  a  full  course  of 
country  readings.  They  occupied  him  till  the  following 
January,  only  ten  days  being  left  for  his  Christmas  Num- 
ber, and  a  brief  holiday  for  Christmas  itself ;  so  close  was 
the  adjustment  of  time  and  work  by  this  favourite  of 
fortune.  The  death  of  his  faithful  Arthur  Smith  *  befell 
most  untowardly  before  the  country  readings  were  begun, 
but  their  successi  was  Unbroken,  from  Scotland  to  South 

*  His  manager. 
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Devon.  The  long-contemplated  extract  from  "Copper- 
field  "  had  at  last  been  added  to  the  list— a  fitelf-sacrifiec 
coram  publico,  hallowed  by  success — and  another  from 
'*  Xicholas  Nickleby/'  which  "  went  in  the  wildest  man- 
ner/' He  was,  however,  nearly  worn  out  with  fatigue 
before  these  winter  readings  were  over,  and  was  glad  to 
buatch  a  moment  of  repose  before  ai  short  spring  course  in 
town  began.  Scarcely  was  this  fiaished,  when  he  was 
coquetting  in  his  mind  with  an  offer  from  Australia/ and 
had  already  proposed  to  himself  to  throw  in,  as  a  piece  of 
work  by  the  way,  a  series  of  papers  to  be  called  "The* 
Uncommercial  Ttaveller  tlpside  Down.^^  Meanwhile,  a 
few  readings  for  a  charitable  purpose  in  Paris>  and  a  short 
summer  course  at  St  Jameses  Ha-U,  completed  this  second 
series  in  the  year  1868.  ^  ' 

Whatever  passing  thoughts  overwork  by  day  or  sleep- 
lessness at  night  may  have  occasionally '  brought  'with 
ihem,  Dickens  himj^lf  would  have  been  'strangely  sur-' 
j>rised,  as  no  doubt  would  have  been  the  great  body  of 
a  public  to  which  he  Was-  by  this  time  about  the  best- 
known  man  in  England,  had  be  been  warned  that  weak- 
ness and  weariness  were  not  to  be  avoided  ev«i  by  a 
nature  endowed  with  faculties  so  splendid  and  with  an 
energy  so  conqueriug  as  his.  He  seemed  to  stand  erect  in 
the  strength  of  his  matured  powers,  equalas'of  old  to- 
any  task  which  he  set  himself,  and  exulting,  though  with 
le^s  buoyancy  of  spirit  than  of  old,  in  the*  wreaths  which 
continued  to  strew  his  path.  Yet  already  the  ranks  of 
his  contemporaries  were  growing  thinner,  while  close  to- 
himself  death  was  taking  away  members  bf  the  generation  • 
before,  aiKi  of  that  after,  his  own.  Among  them  was  his 
mother — of  whom  his  biography  and  his  Works  have  little 
to  say  or  to  suggest — ^and  his  second  son.  Happy  events, 
too,  had  in  the  due  course  of  things  contracted  the  family 
circle  at  Gadshill.  Of  his  intimates,  he  lost,  in  1863, 
Augustus  Egg;  and  in  1804,  John  Leech,  to  whose  genius- 
he  had  himself  formerly  rendered  eloquent  homage.    * 

A  still  older  associate,  the  great  painter  Stanheld,  sur- 
vived till  1867 ;  "no  one  of  your  father's  f rlends,^^  Dickens 
then  wrote  to  8tanfield*s  son,  "can  ever  have  loved  him 
more  dearly  than  I  always  did,  or  can  have  better  known 
the  worth  of  his  noble  character.^^  Yet  another  friend, 
who,  however,  »o  far  as  I  can  gather,  had  not,  at  any  time. 
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belonged  to  Bicken^^s  most  familiar  circle,  had  died  on 
Christmas  Eve,  1863 — Thackeray,  whom  it  had  for  some 
time  become  customary  to  compare  or  contrast  with  him  as 
his  natural  rival.    Yet  in  point  of  fact,  save  for  the  tender- 
ness which,  as  with  all  humorista  of  the  highest  order, 
was  an  important  element  in  their  writings,  and  save  for 
the  influences  of  time  and  country  to  which  they  were  both 
subject,  there  ar^  hardly  two  other  among  our  great  hu- 
morists who  have  lass  in  common.    Their  unlikeness  shows 
itself,  among  other  things,  in  the  use  made  by  Thackeray 
of  suggestions  which  it  is  difficult  to  believe  he  did  not 
in  the  first  instance  owe  to  Dickens,    Who  would  venture 
to  call  Captain  Costigan  a  plagiarism  from  Mr.  Snevellici, 
or  to  assert  that  Wenham  and  Wagg  were  copied  from 
Pyke  and  Pluck,  or  that  Major  Pendennis — whose  pardon 
one    feels    inclined    to   beg    for    the   juxtaposition — ^was 
founded  upon  Major  Bagstock,  or  the  Old  Campaigner  in 
''  The  Newcomes  "  on  the  Old  Soldier  in  "  Copperfield ''  ? 
But  that  suggestions  were  in  these  and  perhaps  in  a  few 
other  instances  derived  from  Dickens  by  Thackeray  for 
some  of  his  most  masterly  characters,  it  would,  I  tliink,  be 
idle  to  deny.     In  any  case,  the  style  of  these  two  great 
writers  differed  as  profoundly  as  their  way  of  looking  at 
men  and  things.     Yet  neither  of  them,  lacked  a  thorougli 
appreciation  of  the  other's  genius;  and  it  is  pleasant  to 
remember  that  after  paying  in  "  Pendennis  "  a  tribute  to 
the  purity  of  Dickens's  books,  Thackeray,  in  a  public  lec- 
ture, referred  to  his  supposed  rival  in  a  way  which  elicited 
from   the  latter   the  warmest  of  acknowledgments.     It 
cannot  be   said   that  the  .  memorial   words,   whioh   after 
Thackeray's  death  Dickens  was  prevailed  upon  to  con- 
tribute to  the  "  Cornhill  Magazine,"  did  more  than  justice 
to  the  great  writer  whom  England  had  just  lost ;  but  it  is 
well  that  the  kindly  and  unstinting  tribute  of  admiration 
should  remain  on  record,  to  contradict  any  supposition 
that  a  disagreement  which  had  some  years  previously  dis- 
turbed the  harmony  of  their  intercourse,  and  of  which 
the  world  had,  according  to  its  wont,  made  the  most,  had 
really  estranged  two  generous  minds  from  one  another. 
The  effort  which  on  this  occasion  Dickens  made,  is  in 
itself  a  proof  of  his  kindly  feeling  towards  Thackeray.    Of 
Talfourd  and  Landor  and  Stanfield,  he  could  write  readily 
after .  their  deaths,  but  he  frankly  told  Wiikie   ColUns 
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that,  *^had  he  felt  he  could/^  he  would  most  gladly  have 
excused  himself  from  writing  the  *^  couple  of  pages  ^'  about 
Thackeray. 

Dickens,  it  should  bc^  remembered,  was  at  no  time  a  man 
of  maay  friends.  The  mere  dalliance  of  friendship  was 
fc^reign  to  one  who  worked  so  indefatigabiy  in  his  hours 
of  recreation  as  well  as  of  labour;  and  fellowship  in  work 
of  one  kind  or  another  seems  to  have  been,  in  later  years 
at  all  events,  the  surest  support  to  his  intimacy.  Yet  he 
was  most  easily  drawn,  not  only  to  those  who  could  help 
him,  but  to  those  whom  he  could  help  in  congenial  pursuits 
and  undertakings.  Such  was,  no  doubt,  the  origin  of  his 
friendship  in  these  later  years  with  an  accomplished 
French  actor  on  the  English  boards,  whom,  in  a  rather 
barren  period  of  our  theatrical  history,  Dickens  may  have 
been  justified. in  describing  as  "far  beyond  anyone  on 
our  stage,"  and  who  certainly  was  an  "  admirable  artist." 
In  1864,  Fechter  had  taken  the  Lyceum,  the  management 
of  which  he  was  to  identify  with  a  more  elegant  kind 
of  melodrama  than  that  long  domesticated  lower  down  the 
Strand;  and  Dickens  was  delighted  to  bestow  on  him 
counsel  frankly  sought  and  frankly  given.  As  an  author, 
too,  he  directly  associated  himself  with  the  art  of  his 
friend.*  For  I  may  mention  here  by  anticipation,  that 
the  last  of  the  "All  the  Year  Round"  Christmas  Num- 
l)ers,  the  continuous  story  of  "  No  Thoroughfare,"  was 
written  by  Dickens  and  Wilkie  Collins  in  1867  with  a 
direct  eye  to  its  subsequent  adaptation  to  the  stage,  for 
which  it  actually  was  fitted  by  Wilkie  Collins  in  the  fol^ 
lowing  year.  The  place  of  its  production,  the  Adelphi, 
suited  the  broad  effects  and  the  rather  conventional  comic 
liumour  of  the  story  and  piece.  From  America,  Dickens 
watched  the  preparation  of  the  piece  with  unflagging  in- 
terest; and  his  innate  and  irrepressible  genius  for  stage- 
management  reveals  itself  in  the  following  passage  from 
a  letter  written  by  him  to  an  American  friend  soon  after 

*  One  of  the  last  things  ever  written  by  Dickens  was  a  criticism 
of  Fechter's  acting,  intended  to  introduce  him  to  the  American 
public.  A  false  report^  by  the  -way,  declared  Dickens  to  have  been ' 
the  author  ol  the  dramatic  version  of  Scott's  novel,  whi<^  at  Christ- 
mas, 1865-66,  was  produced  at  the  Lyceum,  imder  the  title  of  "The 
Master  of  Bavenswodd  " ;  but  he  allowed  that  he  had  done  ''a  great 
deal  towards  and  about  the  piece,  havine  an  earnest  desire  to  put 
Scott^  for  oneei  on  the  sta|^  in  his  own  gallant  mannen" 
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his  return  to  England :  '^ '  No  Thoroughfare '  is  verv 
shortly  coming  out  in  Paris,  where  it  is  now  in  active 
rehearsaL  It  is  still  playing  here,  but  without  Fechter, 
who  has  been  very  ill.  He  and  Wilkie  raised  so  many 
pieces  of  stage-effect  here,  that,  unless  I  am  quite  satisfied 
with  the  report,  I  shall  go  over  and  try  my  stage- 
managerial  hand  at  the  Vaudeville  Theatre.  I  particu- 
larly want  the  drugging  and  attempted  robbery  in  th<* 
bedroom-scene  at  the  Swiss  Inn  to  be  done  to  the  soimd  of 
a  waterfall  rising  and  falling  with  the  wind.  Althoug!i 
in  the  very  opening  of  that  scene  they  speak  of  the  water- 
fall, and  listen  to  it,  nobody  thought  of  its  mysterious 
music.  I  could  make  it,  with  a  good  stage-carpenter,  in  an 
hour." 

"  Great  Expectations "  had  been  finished  in  1860,  ami 
already  in  the  latter  part  of  1861,  the  year  which  com- 
prised the  main  portion  of  his  second  series  of  readings, 
he  had  been  thinking  of  a  new  story.  He  had  even  founrl 
a  title — the  unlucky  title  which  he  afterwards  adopted — 
but  in  1862  the  tempting  Australian  invitation  had  been 
a  serious  obstacle  in  his  way.  "  I  can  force  myself  to  go 
aboard  a  ship,  and  I  can  force  myself  to  do  at  that  reading- 
desk  what  I  have  done  a  hundred  times;  but  whether, 
with  all  this  unsettled  fluctuating  distress  in  my  mind,  I 
could  force  an  original  book  out  of  it,  is  another  question." 
Nor  was  it  the  "  unsettled  fluctuating  distress "  which 
made  it  a  serious  effort  for  him  to  attempt  another  longer 
fiction.  Dickens  shared  with  most  writers  the  experience 
that  both  the  inventive  power  and  the  elasticity  of  memorv 
decline  with  advancing  years.  Already  since  the  time  when 
he  was  thinking  of  writing  "  Little  Dorrit  '*  it  had  become 
his  habit  to  enter  in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose,  memo- 
randa for  possible  future  use,  hints  for  subjects  of  stories,* 
scenes,  situations,  and  characters ;  thoughts  and  fancies  of 
all  kinds ;  titles  for  possible  books.  Of  these,  "  Somebody's 
Luggage,''  "Our  Mntual  Friend/'  and  "No  Thorough- 
fare " — the  last  an  old  fancy  revived — came  to  honourable 
use ;  as  did  many  names,  both  christian  and  surnames,  and 
Qpmbinations  of  both.  Thus  Bradley  Headstone's  prcmo- 
men  was  derived  directly  from  the  lists  of  the  Education 

*  Dickens  undoubtedly  had  a  genius  for  titles.  Among  some 
whiph  he  suggested  for  the  use  of  a  friend  and  contributor  to  hu 
journal,  are  "What will  he  dp  with  it?"  am}  "Cw  he  foi^ve  her?" 
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Department,  and  the  Lammles  and  the  Stiltstalkings, 
with  Mr.  Merdle  and  the  Dorrits,  existed  as  names  before 
the  cbaracters  were  fitted  to  them.  All  this,  though  no 
doubt  in  part  attributable  to  the  playful  readiness  of  an 
observation  never  to  be  caught  asleep,  points  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  desire  to  be  securely  provided  with  aii  armoury 
of  \«rhich,  in  earlier  days,  he  would  have  taken  slight 
ihought. 

Gradually,  indeed,  so  far  as  I  know,  more  gradually 
than  in  the  case  of  any  other  of  his  stories,  he  had  built 
up   the  tale  for  which  he  had  determined  on  the  title  of 
*'  Our  Mutual  Friend,"  and  slowly,  and  without  his  ofd 
.<elf-confidence,  he  had,  in  the  latter  part  of  1863,  set  to 
work  upon  it.    "  I  want  to  prepare  it  for  the  spring,  but  I 
am  determined  not  to  begin  to  publish  with  less  than' five 
numbers  done.     I  see  my  opening  perfectly,  with  the  one 
main  line  on  which  the  story  is  to  turn,  and  if  I  don't 
strike  while  the  iron   (meaning  myself)   is  hot,  I  shall 
drift  off  again,  and  have  to  go  through  all  this  uneasi- 
ness  once  more."     For,  unfortunately,  he  had  resolved 
(m  returning  to  the  old  twenty-number  measure  for  his 
new  story.    Begun  with  an  effort,  ^^  Our  Mutual  Friend  " 
— the  publication  of  which  extended  from  May,  1864,  to 
Xovember,   1865 — was  completed  under   difficulties,   and 
difficulties  of  a  kind  hitherto  unknown  to  Dickens.     In 
February,  1865,  as  an  immediate  consequence,  perhaps,  of 
exposure  at  a  time  when  depression  of  spirits  rendered 
liira   less  able  than  usual  to  bear  it,  he  had  a  severe 
attack  of  illness,  of  which  Porster  says  that  it  ^'^put  a 
broad  mark  between  his  past  life  and  what  remained  to 
liim  of  the  future.'^     From  this  time  forward  he  felt  a 
lameness  in  his  left  foot,  which  continued  to  trouble  him 
at  intervals  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  which 
finally  communicated  itself  to  the  left  hand.     A  com- 
parison of  times,  however,  convinced  Forster  that  the  real 
origin  of  this  ailment  was  to  be  sought  in  general  causes. 
In  1865,  as  the  vear  wore  on,  and  the  pressure  of  the 
novel  still  cpntinued,  he  felt  that  he  was  '^  working  him- 
self into  a  damaged  state,'^  and  was  near  to  that  which  has 
greater  terrors  for  natures  like  his  than  for  more  placid 
temperaments — ^breaking  down.     So,  in  May,  he  went  first 
to  the  Seaside  and  then  to  France.    On  his  return — it  was 
the  9th  of  June,  the  date  of  his  death  five  years  afterwards 
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— he  wa«  in  the  railway  train  which  met  with  a  fearfrf 
accident  at  Staplehnrst,  in  Kent    Xineteen  months  after- 
wards,  when  on  a  hurried  reading  tonr  in  the  Xorth,  !/• 
complains  to  Miss  Hogarth  of  the  effect  of  the  railwci} 
shalong  which  since  the  Staplehorst  accident  "  tells  mon 
and  more,^'    It  is  clear  how  serious  a  shock  the  accident 
had  caused.     He  never.  Miss  Hogarth  thinks,  quite  n^ 
corered  it.    Yet  it  might  have  acted  less  disastrously  up<;D 
a  system  not  already  neryously  weakened.    As  eyidence  of 
the  decline  of  Dickens's  nervous  power,  I  hardly  knov* 
whether  it  is  safe  to  refer  to  the  gradual  change  in  lii.^ 
handwriting,  which  in  his  last  years  is  a  melancholy  study. 
All  these  circumstances  should  be  taken  into  account 
in  judging  of  Dickens's  last  completed  novel.    The  author 
would  not  have  been  himself,  had  he,  when  once  fairly 
engaged  upon  his  work,  failed  to  feel  something  of  his  old 
self-confidence.     Xor  was  this  feeling,  which  he  frankly 
confessed  to  Wilkie  Collins,  altogether  unwarranted.     "  Our 
Mutual   Friend  '^  *    is,   like   the   rest   of   Dickens's  lat»'r 
writings,  carefully  and  skilfully  put  together  as  a  story. 
Xo  exception  is  to  be  taken  to  it  on  the  ground  that  tlu' 
identity  on  which  much  of  the  plot  hinges  is  long  forean^n 
by  the  reader;  for  this,  as  Dickens  told  his  critics  in  hi"' 
postscript,  had  been  part  of  his  design,  and  was,  in  fad, 
considering  the  general  nature  of  the  story,  almost  in- 
dispensable.   The  defect  rather  lies  in  the  absence  of  that 
element  of  uncertainty  which  is  needed  in  order  to  sustain 
the  interest.     The  story  is,  no  doubt,  ingeniously  enough 
constructed,  but  admiration  of  an  ingenious  construction 
is  insufficient  to  occupy  the  mind  of  a  reader  through  an 
inevitable  disentanglement.     Moreover,  some  of  the  ma- 
chinery, though  cleverly  contrived,  cannot  be  said  to  work 
easily.    Thus,  the  ruse  of  the  excellent  BofiBn  in  playing 
the  part  of  a  skinflint  might  pass  as  a  momentary  device, 
but  its  inherent  improbability,  together  with  the  likeli- 
hood of  its  leading  to  an  untoward  result,  makes  its  pro- 
traction undeniably  tedious.     It  is  not,  however,  in  my 
opinion  at  least,  in  the  matter  of  construction  that  "  Our 

*  This  title  has  helped  to  extinguish  the  phrase  of  which  it  con- 
sists. Few  would  now  be  found  to  agree  with  the  last  clause  of 
Flora's  parenthesis  in  ''Little  Dorrit'^  "Our  mutual  friend— too 
cold  a  word  for  me;  at  least  I  don't  mean  that,  very  proper  expres- 
sion, mutual  friend." 
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fu  trial  Friend  ^^  presents  a  painful  contrast  with  earlier 
orks  produced,  like  it,  ^^  on  a  Ig-rge  canvas/^  The  con- 
uct  of  the  story  as  a  whole  is  fully  vigorous  enough  to 
ncliain  the  attention;  and  in  portions  of  it  the  hand  of 
he  master  displays  its  unique  power.  He  is  at  his  best 
1  the  whole  of  the  waterside  scenes,  both  where  The 
>ix  Jolly  Fellowship  Porters  (identified  by  zea,lous  dis- 
nverers  with  a  tavern  called  The  Two  Brewers)  lies  like 
n  oasis  in  the  midst  of  a  desert  of  ill-favoured  tidal 
ej>osit8,  and  where  ifeogue  Eiderhood  has  his  lair  at  the 
^ck  higher  up  the  river.  A  marvellous  union  of  observa- 
ion  and  imagination  was  needed  for  the  picturing  of  a 
rorld  in  which  this  amphibious  monster  has  his  l?eing ;  and 
lever  did  Dickens's  inexhaustible  knowledge  of  the  physi- 
ognomy of  the  'ihamesand  its  banks  stand  him  in  hetter 
lead  than  in  these  powerful  episodes.  It  is  unfortunate, 
hough  in  accordance  with  the  common  fate  of  heroes  and 
heroines,  that  Liz^zie  Hexam  should,  from  the  outset, 
lave  to  discard,  the  colouring  of  her  surroundings,  and 
o  talk  the.  conventional  dialect  as  well  as  express  the 
conventional  sentiments  of  the  heroic  world.  Only  at 
:he  height  of  the  action  she  ceases  to  be  commonplace, 
and  becomes  entitled  to  be  remembered  among  the,  true 
iieroines  of  fiction,  ^  more  unusual  figure,  of  the  half- 
pathetic,  half -grotesque  kind  for  which  Dickens  had  a 
peculiar  liking,  is  Lizzie's  friend,  the  dolls'  dressmaker, 
into  whom  he  has  certainly  infused  an  element  of  genuine 
sentiment;  her  protector,  Eiah,  oix  the  contrary,  is  a  mere 
stage-saii;it,  .though  by  this  character  Dickens  appears  to 
have  actually  hoped  to  redeem  the  aspersions  he.  was  sup- 
posed to  have  cast  upon  the  Jews,,. as  if  Eiah  could  have 
redeemed  Fagin  any, more  than  Sheva  redeemed  Shylock, 
But  in  this  book  whole  episodes  and  parts, of  the  plot 
through  which  the  mystery  o^  John  Harmon  winds  its 
length  along,  are  ill  ada,pted  for  giving  pleasure  to  any 
reader.  The  whole  BoffiA,.  Wegg,  and  Venus  business — ^if 
the  term  may  pass — is  ^:ji:tremely  wearisome ;  the  character 
of  Mr.  Venu5,  in  particular,  seems  altogether  unconnected 
or  unarticulated  with  the  general  plot,  on  which,  indeed, 
it  is  but. an  accidental  excrescence.  In  the  Wilfer  family 
there  are  the  outlines  of  some  figures  of  genuine  humour, 
but  the  outlines  only ;  nor  is  Bella  raised  into  the  sphere  of 
the  charming  put,  of  th^t  of  tho  pqrt  .wd  skittisihu    A  more 
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ambitious  attempt,  and  a  more  noteworthy  failure,  wa« 
the  endeavour  to  give  to  the  main  plot  of  this  novel  sucli 
a  satiric  foil  as  the  Circumlocution  Office  had  fumishevl 
to  the  chief  action  of  "  Little  Dorrit/'  in  a  caricature  of 
society  at  large,  its  surface  varnish  and  its  internal  rotten- 
ness. The  Barnacles,  and  those  who  deemed  it  their  duty 
to  rally  round  the  Barnacles,  had,  we  saw,  felt  themselvi'^ 
hard  hit;  but  what  sphere  or  section  of  society  coulii 
feel  itself  specially  caricatured  in  the  Veneerings,  or  in 
their  associates — the  odious  Lady  Tippins,  the  impossibly 
brutal  Podsnap,  Fascination  Fledgeby,  and  the  Lammle-, 
a  couple  which  suggests  nothing  but  antimony  and  tho 
Chamber  of  Horrors?  Caricature  such  as  this,  represent- 
ing no  society  that  has  ever  in  any  part  of  the  worlil 
pretended  to  be  "good,^^  corresponds  to  the  wild  rhetoric 
of  the  superfluous  Betty  Higden  episode  against  the  "  go^- 
pel  according  to  Podsnappery  ^' ;  but  it  is,  in  truth,  satire 
from  which  both  wit  and  humour  have  gone  out*  An 
angry,  often  almost  spasmodic,  mannerism  has  to  supply 
their  place.  Among  the  personages  moving  in  "  society  * ' 
are  two  which,  as  playing  serious  parts  in  the  progre?^> 
of  the  plot,  the  author  is  necessarily  obliged  to  seek  t«> 
endow  with  the  flesh  and  blood  of  real  human  beings.  Yet 
it  is  precisely  in  these — the  friends  Eugene  and  Mortimer 
— that,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  novel  at  all  events,  the 
constraint  of  the  author^s  style  seems  least  relieved;  the 
dialogues  between  these  two  Templars  have  an  unnatural- 
ness  about  them  as  intolerable  as  euphuism  or  the  ef- 
feminacies of  the  Augustan  age.  It  is  true  that,  when  the 
story  reaches  its  tragic  height,  the  character  of  Eugene  i? 
borne  along  with  it,  and  his  affectations  are  forgotten. 
But  in  previous  parts  of  the  book,  where  he  pdses  as  a  wit. 
and  is  evidently  meant  for  a  gentleman,  he  fails  to  make 
good  his  claims  to  either  character.  Even  the  skilfully 
contrived  contrast  between  the  rivals  Eugene  Wraybum 
and  the  school-master  Bradley  Headstone — through  whom 
and  through  whose  pupil,  Dickens,  by  the  way,  deah 
another  blow  against  a  system  of  mental  training  founded 
upon  facts  alone — fails  to  bring  out  the  conception  of 
Eugene  which  the  author  manifestly  had  in  his  mind. 
Lastly,  the  pld  way  of  reconciling  dissonances — a  marriage 
which  "  society ''  calls  a  mesalliance— has  rarely  furnished 
ft  lamer  ending  than  here  y  and,  had  the  unwritten  laws  of 
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Epglish  populat  fiction  permitted^  a  tragic  close  would 
have  better  accorded  with  the  sombre  hue  of  the  niogt 
powerful  portions  of  this  curiously  unequal  romance. 

The  effort — ^f or  such  it  was — of  "  Our  Mutual  Friend  ^* 
had  not  been  over  for  more  than  a  few  months,  wh^n 
Dickeiia  accepted  a  proposal,  for  thirty  nights^  readings 
from   the  Messrs.  Chappdl;  and  by  April,  1866,  he  was 
again  hard  at  work,  flying  across  the  country  into  Lan- 
eashixe  and  Scotland,  and  back  to  his  temporary  London 
residence  in  Southwick  Place,  Hyde  Park,     In  any  man 
more  capable  than  Dickens  of  controlling  the  restlessness 
which,  consumed  him,  the  acceptance  of  this  offer  would 
have    heen   incomprehensible;    for   his    heart   had    b<een 
declared  out  of  order  by  his  physician,  and  the  patient 
had  shown,  himaelf  in  som^  degree  awake  to  the  significance 
of  this  opinion.     But.  the  readings  were  begun  and  ac- 
complished notwithstanding,  though  not  without  warnings, 
on  which  he  insisted  on  putting  his  own  interpretation. 
Sleeplessness    aggravated    fatigue,    and    stimulants   were 
already  necessary  to  enable  him  to  do  the  work  of  his 
readings  without  .discomfort.    Meanwhile,  some  weeks  be- 
fore they  were  finished,  he  had  been  induced  to  entef  into 
negotiations  about  a  further  engagement  to  begin  at  the 
end  of  the  year.    Time  was  to  be  left  for  the  Christmas 
Xumber,  which  this  year  could  hardly  find  its  scene  any- 
where else  than  at  a  railway  junction;  and  the  readings 
were  not  to  extend  over  forty  nights,  which  seem  ultimately 
to  have  been  increased  to  fifty.    This  second  series,  which 
included   a   campaign   in   Ireland — ^brilliantly   successful 
despite  ianow  and  rain,  and  Fenians — was  over  in  May. 
Then  came  the  climax,  for  America  now  claimed,  her  share 
of  the  great  author  for  her  public  halls  and  chapels  and 
lecttire^theatres ;  and  the  question  of   the  summer :  and 
autumn  was  whether  or  not  to  follow  the  sound  of  the 
distant  dollar.     It  was  closely  debated  between .  Dickens 
and  his  friend  Forster  and  Wills,  and  he  describes  himself 
as  *^  tempei8t-.to8Bed "  with  doubts ;  but  his  mind  had  in- 
clined in  one  direction  ftom  the  first,  and  the  matter  wa^' 
virtually  decided  when  he  resolved  to  send  a  confidential 
agent  to  make  inquiries  on  the  spot.    Little  imported  an- 
other and  grave  attack  in  his  foot ;  the  tnisty  Mr.  Dolby's 
report  was  irresistiWe.     Eighty  readil^s  within  half  a 
year  yfo^  the  estimated  number,  vitU  profits  amounting 
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to  over  fifteen  thousand  pounds.  The  gains  actually  made 
were  nearly  five  thousand  pounds  in  excess  of  this  calcu- 
lation. 

A  farewell  banquet,  under  the  presidency  of  Lord 
Lytton,  gave  the  favourite  author  Godspeed  on  his  Journey 
to  the  larger  half  of  his  public;  on  the  9th  of  November 
he  sailed  from  Liverpool,  arid  on  the  19th  landed  at 
Boston.  The  voyage,  on  which,  with  his  old  bnoyancv, 
he  had  contrived  to  make  himself  master  of  the  modv.-t 
revels  of  the  saloon,  seems  to  have  done  him  good,  or  a: 
least  to  have  made  him,  as  usual,  impatient  to  be  at  hiV 
task.  Barely  arrived,  he  is  found  reporting  himself  "-'» 
well,  that  I  am  constantly  chafing  at  not  having  begun  to- 
night, instead  of  this  night  week/'  By  December^  how- 
ever, he  was  at  his  teading-desk,  first  at  Boston,  where  h^ 
met  with  the  warmest  of  welcomes,  and  then  at  New  York, 
where  ther6  was  a  run  upon  the  tickets,  which  he  described 
with  his  usual  excited  delight.  The  enthusiasm  of  his  re- 
ception by  the  American  public  must  have  been  heightenc<i 
by  the  thought  that  it  was  now  or  never  for  them  to  see 
him  face  to  face,  and,  bygones  being  bygones,  to  testify 
to  him  their  admiration.  But  thei^e  may  have  been  soint 
foundation  for  his  discovery  that  some  signs  of  agitation 
on  his  part  were  expected  in  return,  and  "that  it  would 
have  been  taken  as  a  suitable  compliment  if  I  would 
stagger  on  the  platform,  and  instantly  drop,  overpowen^ 
by  the  spectacle  before  me/'  It  was  but  a  sad  Christma- 
which  he  spent  with  his  faithful  Dolby  at  their  New  York 
inn,  tired,  and  with  a  "genuine  American  catarrh  upon 
him,"  of  which  he  never  freed  himself  during  his  stay  in 
the  country.  Hardly  had  he  left  the  doctor's  hands,  than 
he  was  about  again,  reading  in  Boston  and  New  York  and 
their  more  immediate  neighbourhood — that  is  within  six 
or  seven  hours  by  railway — till  February;  and  then,  in 
order  to  stimulate  his  public,  beginning  a  series  of  ap- 
pearances at  more  distant  places  before  returning  to  his 
starting-points.  His  whole  tour  included,  besides  a  num- 
ber of  New  England  towns,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and 
Washington^  and  in  the  north  Cleveland  and  BuflFalo. 
Canada  and  the  West  were  struck  out  of  the  programme, 
the  latter  chiefly  because  exciting  political  matters  wen' 
beginning  to  absorb  public  attention. 

During  these  journeyings  Dickens  gave  himself  up  alto- 
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^fther  to  the  business  of  his  readings,  only  occasionally 
allowing  himself  to  aeoept  the  hospitality  proffered  him 
on  every  side.  Thus  only  could  he  breast  the  difficulties 
of  his  enterprise;  for,  as  I  have  said,  his  health  was 
n<*vor  good  during  the  whole  of  his  visit,  and  his  exertions 
wore  severe,  thoiugh  eased  by  the  self-devotion  of  his  attea^ 
«lants,  of  which,  as  of  his  constant  kindne$^5  both  serious 
and  sportive,  towards  them,  it  is  touching  to  read.  Already 
in  January,  he  describes  himself  as  ijot  seldom  "so  dead 
l>eat  '^  at  the  close  of  a  reading  "  that  they  lay  m^  down 
on  a  sofa,  after  I  have  been  washed  and  dressed,  and  I 
lie  there,  extremely  faint,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,^^  and 
as  suflfering  from  intolerable  sleeplessness  at  nights  irHis 
appetite  was  equally  disordered,  and  he  lived  mainly  on 
stimulants.  Why  had  he  condemned  himself  to  such  a 
life? 

When  at  la$t  he  could  declare  the  stress  of  his.  work 
over,  he  described  himself  as  "nearly  naoA  up.  Climate, 
distance,  catarrh,  travelling,  and  hard  work,  have  begun 
— I  may  say  so,  now  they  are  nearly  all  over—to  tell 
heavily  upon  me.  Sleeplessness  besets  me;  and  if  I  had 
engaged  to  go  on,  into  May,  I  think  I  must  have  broken 
down/^  Indeed,  but  for  his  wonderful  energy  and  the 
feeling  of  exultation  which,  is  derived  from  a  heavy  task 
nearly  accomplished^  he  .  would  have  had  to  follow  the 
advice  of  "  Longfellow  and  all  the  Cambridge  men,^^  and 
give  in  nearly  at  the  last.  But  he  persevered  through 
the  farewell  readings,  both  at  Boston  and  at  New  York, 
though  on  the,  night  before  the  last  reading  in  America, 
he  told  Dolby  tliat  if  he  "had  to  read  but  twice  mpre, 
instead  of  once,  he  couldn^t  do  it."  This  Jast  reading  of 
all  was  givep  4t  New. York  oi>  April  20th,  two  d^ys  after 
a  farewell,  banquet  at  Delmonieo's.  It  was  when  speaking 
on  this  occasion  that,  very  naturally  moved  by  the.  un* 
alloyed  welcome; which  had  greeted  him  in  whatever  part, 
of  the  States  he  had  visited,  he  m^de  the  declaration, 
promising  tq  perpetuate  his  grateful  sense  of  his  recent 
American  experiences.  This  apology,  which  was  no 
apology,  at  least  remains  one  among  many  proofs  of  the 
fact,  that  with  Dickens  kiudness  never  fell  on  a  thankless 
?oil. 

The  merry  month  of  May  was  still  yoimg  in  the  Kentish 
fields  and  lanes  when  the  master  of  Gadshijl  Place  was 
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home  again  at  last.  "I  had  not  been  at  sea  three  days 
on  the  passage  home/^  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Mrs.  Watson, 
"when  I  became  myself  again.^^  It  was,  however,  too 
much,  when  "a  *  deputation' — two  in  number,  of  whom 
only  one  could  get  into  my  cabin,  while  the  other  looked 
in  at  my  window — came  to  ask  me  to  read  to  the  passengers 
that  evening  in  the  saloon.  I  respectfully  replied  that 
sooner  than  do  it  I  would  assault  the  captain  and  be  put 
in  irons.^^  Alas !  he  was  already  fast  bound,  by  an  engage- 
ment concluded  soon  after  he  had  arrived  in  Boston,  to  a 
final  series  of  readings  at  home.  "  Farewell  *'  is  a  difficult 
word  to  say  for  any  one  wlio  has  grown  accustomed  to  the 
stimulating  excitement  of  a  public  stage,  and  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  Dickens  should  have  wished  to  see  the 
faces  of  his  familiar  friends — the  English  public — once 
more.  But  the  engagement  to  which  he  had  set  his  hand 
was  for  a  farewell  of  a  hundred  readings,  at  the  recom- 
pense of  eight  thousand  pounds,  in  addition  to  expenses 
and  percentage.  It  is  true  that  he  had  done  this  before 
he  had  fully  realised  the  effect  of  his  American  exertions ; 
but  even  so,  there  was  a  terrible  unwisdom  in  the  promise. 
These  last  readings— ^and  he  elone  is,  in  common  fairness, 
to  be  held  responsible  for  the  fact — cut  short  a  life  from 
which  much  noble  fruit  might  still  have  been  expected  for 
our  literature,  and  which  in  any  case  might  haye  been 
prolonged  as  a  blessing  beyond  all  that  gold  can  buy  to 
those  who  loved  him. 

Meanwhile,  he  had  allowed  himself  a  short  respite, 
before  resuming  his  labours  in  October.  It  was  not  more, 
his  ■  friends  thought,  than  he  needed,  for  much  of  his  old 
buoyancy  seemed  to  them  to  be  wanting  in  him,  except 
when  hospitality  or  the  intercourse  of  friendship  called  it 
forth.  What  a  charm  there  still  wafe  in  his  genial  humour 
his  letters  would  suffice  to  Show.  It  does  one  good  to 
read  his  description  to  his  kind  American  friends  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fields  of  his  tranquillity  at  Qadshill :  "  Divers  birds 
sing  here  all  day,  and  the  nightingales  all  night.  The 
place  is  lovely,  and  in  perfect  order.  I  have  put  five 
mirrors  in  the  Swiss  chalet'where  I  write,  and  they  reflect 
and  refract  in  all  kinds  of  ways  the  leaves  that  are 
quivering  at  the  windows,  and  the  great  fields  of  waving 
com,  and  the  sail-dotted  fiver.  My  room  is  up  among  the 
^ranches  of  the  trees,  and  the  birds  «nd  th^  butterflies 
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fly  in  and  out,  and  the  green  branches  shoot  ijx  at  the  open 
windows,  and  the  lights,  and  ^hadoifs  of  the  qlouds  come 
and  go  with  the  rest  of  the  compauy.  The  scent  ;0f  the 
flowers,  and  indeed  of  everything  that  is.  gy owiiig  for  miles 
and  mUes,  is  most  delicious." 

Part  of  this  rare  leisure  he  generously  devoted  to  tl^e 
preparation  fpr  the  press  of.  a  vpjume  of  litpr^y.  i^emaips 
from  the.  pen  of  an  old  friend.  The  '^  Ifeligioufi  Opinions 
of  Chauncey  Hare  Townshend  "  should  not  he  altogether 
overlooked  by  those  interested  in  Dickens,  to  whom  the 
loose  undogmatic  theology  of  his  friend  commended  itself 
as  readily  as  the  sincere  religions  feeling  iw^derlying  it. 
I  cannot  say  what  answer  Dickens  would  have  returned 
to  an  inquiry  as  to  his  creed,  b.ut  the  nature  of  liis 
religious  opinions  is  obvious  enough.  Born  in  the  Chvirch 
of  England,  he  had  so  strong  an  aversion  from  what 
seemed  to  him  dogmatism  of  any  kind,  that  he  for  a  time — 
in  1843 — connected  himself  with  a  Unitarian  congrega- 
tion; and  to  Unitarian  views  his  own  probably  continued 
during  his  life  most  nearly  to  approach.  He  described 
himself  as  "morally. wide  asunder  from  Eome,'^  but  the 
religious  conceptions  of  her  community  cannot  have  been 
a  matter  of  anxious  inquiry  with  him,  while  he  was  too 
Hberal-minded  to  be,  unless  oqcasionally,  aggressive  in  his 
Protestantism,  For  the  rest,  his  mind,  though  imagina- 
tive, was  without  mystical  tendencies,  while*  for  the 
transitory  svperstitiops  of  the  day  it  was  impossible  but 
that  he  should  entertain  the  contempt  which  they  deserved; 
"although,^*  he  writes,  "I.  regard  with  a  hushed  and 
{*olemn  fear,  the  mysteries,  between  which,  and  this  state 
of  existence,  is  interposed  the  .barrier  of  the  great  trial 
and  change  that  fall  on  all  the  things  that  live;  aad, 
although  I  have  not  the  audacity  to  pretend  that  I  know 
anything  of  them,  I  cannot  reconcile  the  mere  banging 
of  doors,  ringing  of  ,  bells,  creaking  of  boards,  and  such 
like  insignificances^,  with  the.n^ajestic  beauty  and  pervad- 
ing analogy  of  all  the  Divine  rules. that  I  am  permitted  to 
understand.^^     ,  .      - ,  s  .  «  . 

Hia  piety  was  undemo^strAtivei  and  sincere,  as.  his  bopks 
alone  would  sujflfice  to  prove;  and.be. seems,  to  .have.,?ought 
to  impress  upoi^  his  phildr^  those  religious  truths  with 
the  acceptance  and  practice  of  which,  .he  remained  himself 
content.     He  loved  the  New  Testament,  and  had^  after 
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some  fashion  of  l^is  own,  paraplirased  the  Gospel  narrative 
for  the  use  of  his  children;  but  he  thought  that  "half 
the  misery  and  hypocrisy  of  the  Christian  world  arises 
from  a  stubborn  determination  to  refuse  the  New  Testa- 
ment as  a  suflBcient  guide  in  itself,  and  to  force  the  Old 
Testament  into  alliance  with  it — ^whereof  comes  all  manner 
of  eatnel-swallowing  and  of  gnat-straining/^  Of  Puritanism 
in  its  modern  forms  he  was  an  uncompromising,  and  no 
doubt  a  conscientious,  opponent;  and  though,  with  per- 
fect sincerity,  he  repelled  the  charge  that  his  attacks  upon 
cant  were  attacks  upon  religion,  yet  their  animus  is  such 
as  to  make  the  misinterpretation  intelligible.  His  dissent- 
ing ministers  are  of  the  ^^  Bartholomew  Fair  ^'  species,  and 
though,  in  his  later  books,  a  good  clergyman  here  and 
there  makes  his  modest  appearance,  the  balance  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  satisfactorily  redressed. 

The  performance  of  this  pious  office  was  not  the  only 
kind  act  he  did  after  his  return  from  America.  Of  course, 
however,  his  own  family  was  nearest  to  his  heart.  Xo 
kinder  or  more  judicious  words  were  ever  addressed  by  a 
father  to  his  children  than  those  which,  about  this  time, 
he  wrote  to  one  of  his  sons,  then  beginning  a  successful 
career  at  Cambridge,  and  to  another — ^the  youngest — ^who 
was  setting  forth  for  Australia,  to  join  an  elder  brother 
already  established  in  that  country.  *^  Poor  Plom,"  he 
afterwards  wrote,  "is  gone  to  Australia.  It  was  a  hard 
parting  at  the  last.  He  seemed  to  me  to  become  once 
more  my  youngest  and  favourite  child  as  the  day  drew 
near,  and  I  did  not  think  I  could  have  been  so  shaken.'* 

In  October  his  "farewell'*  readings  began.  He  had 
never  had  hia  heart  more  in  the  work  than  now.  Curiously 
enough,  not  less  than  two  proposals  had  reached  him  dur- 
ing this  autumn— one  from  Birmingham  and  the  other 
from  Edinburgh — that  he  should  allow  himself  to  be  put 
forward  as  a  candidate  for  Parliament ;  but  he  declined  to 
entertain  either,  though  in  at  least  one  of  the  two  caRv- 
the  prospects  of  success  would  not  have  been  small.  H^ 
views  of  political  and  parliamentary  life  had  not  chang(Hl 
sinfc^  he  had  written  to  Bulwer  Lytton  in  1866:  "Would 
there  not  seem  to  be  something  horribly  rotten  in  the  sys- 
tem' 6t  political  life,  when  one  stands  amazed  how  any 
man,  not  forced  into  it  by  his  position,  as  you  are,  can 
bear  to  live  it?^^    Indeed,  they  had  hardly  changed  since 
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tlie  days  when  he  had  come  into  personal,  contact  with 
them  as  a  reporter.  In  public  and  in  private  he  had  never 
ceased  to  ridicule  our  English  system  of  party,  and  to 
express  his  contempt  for  the  Legislature  and  all  its  works. 
He  had,  however,  continued  to  take  a  lively  interest  in 
public  affairs,  and  his  letters  contain  not  a  few  shrewd 
remarks  on  both  home  and  foreign,  questions-  Like  most 
liberal  minds  of  his  age,  be  felt  a  warm  sympathy  for  the 
cause  of  Italy;  and  the  -English  statesman  whom  lie  ap- 
pears to  have  most  warmly  admired :  was  Jjord  Russell, 
in  whose  good  intentions  neither .  friends  nor  adversaries 
were  wont  to  lose  faith.  Meanwhile,  his  radicalism  gradu- 
ally became  of  the  most  thoroughly  independent  type, 
though  it  interfered  neither  with  his  approval  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  Jamaica  as  an  example  of  strong  government, 
nor  with  his  scorn  of  "  tjie  meeting  of  jawbones  and  asses,'^ 
held  against  Governor  Eyre  at  Manchester.  The  political 
questions,  hoTfever,  which  really  moved  him  deeply  were 
those  social  problems  to  which  his  sympathy  for  the  poor 
had  always  directed  hi§  attention:  the  poor  law,  tem- 
perance, Sunday  observance,  punishment  .and.  prisons, 
labour  and  strikes.  Pn  all  these  heads  sentiment  guided 
his  judgment,  but  he  spared  i^o  pains  to  convince  himself 
that  he  wa$  in  the  right.:  and  he  was  always  generous, 
as  when,  notwithstanding  his  interest  in  "  Hoijis^hold 
Words/^  he  declared  himself  unable  to  advocate  the  repeal 
of  the  paper  duty  for  a  moment^  "  as  against  the  soap  duty, 
or  any  other  pressing  on  the  mass  of  the  poor/' 

Thus  he  found  no. difficulty  in  adhering  to  the  course  he 
had  marked  out  fojc  himself..  The  subject  which  now 
occupied  him  before  alL  others  was  a  scheme,  for  a  new 
reading,  with  whioh  it  was  his  wish  to  vary  and  to  iur 
tensify  the. success  of  the  series  on  which  he  was  engaged* 
This  was  no  .other  than  a  selection  of  scenes  from  "  OliveT 
Twist,"  culminating  in  the  scene  of  the  murder  of  Nancy 
by  Sikes,  which,  before  producing  it  in.  public,  he  resolved 
to  "try'^  upon  a  select  private  audience.  The  trial  was 
a  brilliant  success;  "the  pubjic/'  exclaimed  a  famous 
actress  who  was  present,  "have  been  looking,  out  for  a 
sensation  these  la^t- fifty  years  or  so,  and,  by  heaven,  they 
have  got  it!"  Accordingly,  from  January,.  1869,  it 
formed  one  of  the  most  frequent  of  his  readings,  and  the 
effort  which  it  involved  counted  for  anucb  in  the  collapse 
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which  was  to  follow*  Never  were  the  limits  between 
reading  and  acting  more  thoroughly  eflfaced  by  Dickens, 
and  never  was  the  production  of  an  extraordinary  effect 
more  equally  shared  by  author  and  actor.  But  few  who 
witnessed  this  extraordinary  performance  can  have  guessed 
the  elaborate  preparation  bestowed  upon  it,  which  is 
evident  ftom  the  following  notes  (by  Mr.  C.  Kent)  on 
the  book  used  in  it  by  the  reader : 

'^What  is  as  striking  as  anything  in  all  this  reading, 
however — that  is,  in  the  reading  copy  of  it  now  lying 
before  us  as  we  write — ^is  the  mass  of  hints  as  to  the  byplay 
in  the  stage  directions  for  himself,  so  to  speak,  scattered 
up  and  down  the  margin.  ^  Fagin  raised  his  right  hand, 
and  shook  his  trembling  forefinger  in  the  air,'  is  there  on 
page  101  in  print.  Beside  it,  on  the  margin  in  MS.,  is 
the  word  *  Action:'  Not  a  word  of  it  was  said.  It  was 
simply  done.  Again,  immediately  below  that,  on  the  same 
page — Sikes  loquitur:^  Oh  \  you  haven't,  havenH  you?' 
passing  a  pistol  into  a  more  convenient  pocket  (*  Action ' 
again  in  MS.  on  the  margin).  Not  a  word  was  said  about 
the  pistol.  ...  So  again,  afterwards,  as  a  rousing  self- 
direction,  one  sees  notified  in  MS.  on  page  107,  the  grim 
stage  direction,  ^  Murder  coming !  ^ " 

The  ^^  Murder ''' was  frequently  read  by  Dickens  not 
less  than  four  times  a  week  during  the  early  months  of 
1869,  in  which  year,  after  beginning  in  Ireland,  he  had 
been  ciontinually  travelling  to  and  fro  between  various 
parts  of  Great  Britain  and  town.  Already  in  February 
the  old  trouble  in  his  foot  had  made  itself  felt,  but,  as 
usual,  it  had  long  been  disregarded.  On  the  10th  of 
April  he  had  been  entertained  at  Liverpool,  in  St.  Greorge's 
Hall,  at  a  banquet  presided  over  by  Lord  Dufferin,  and 
in  a  genial  speech  had  tossed  back  the  ball  to  Lord 
Houghton,  who  had  pleasantly  bantered  him  for  his  un- 
consciousness of  the  merits  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Ten 
days  afterwards,  he  was  to  read  at  Preston,  but,  feeling 
uneasy  about  himself,  had  reported  his  symptoms  to  h\s 
doctor  in  London.  The  latter  hastened  down  to  Preston, 
and  persuaded  Dickens  to  accompany  him  back  to  town, 
where,  after  a  consultation,  it  was  determined  that  the 
readings  must  be  stopped  for  the  curt^ent  year,  and  that 
reading  combined  with  travelling  must  never  be  resumed. 
Wbat  his  &ist^r-»in-law  and  daughter  feel  themselves  justi- 
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fied  in  oalling  ^' the  beginning  of  tbe  end^^  bad  oome  at 
last. 

With  hi»  usual  preaegoLce.  of  mind^  Dickens  at  once 
perceived  the  -  imperative  necessity  of  interposing  "las  it 
were,  a  fly-leaf  in  the  book  of  my  life,  in  whiiii  nothing 
should  be  written  from  tdtbout  for  a  brief  season  of  a  few 
weeks.''  But  he  insisted  that,  the  oombination  of  the 
reading  and  the: travelling  Was  ^lone'to  be  held  account- 
able for  his  having  found,  himself  feeling,  *f  for  the  first 
time  in  njy  life,  giddy,  j«rr/ed,  shaken,  faint,  uncertain  of 
voice  and  sight  and  troad  9,nd  touch,  audi  dull  qf  ^pirit/^ 
Meanwhile  he  for  onoej^pt  quiet,  first  In  London,  and 
tlien  at  Gadsl^ilL  "  This  last  aummer,''  say  thoe6  who 
did  most  to  make  it  bright  for  him,  ^  was  a  very  happy 
one/'  and  gladdened  by  the  visits  of  many  friends.  On 
the  retirement,  also  on  account  of  ill-heaith,  from  "All 
the  Year  Bo^ind,''  of  his  second  self,  W.  H*  Wills,  he  was 
fortunately  able  at  once  to  s.upply  the  vacant  place  by 
the  appointment  to  it  of  his  eldest  son,  who  seems  to  have 
inherited  that  sense  of  lucid  order  which  was  among  his 
father's  most  distinctive  chjiracteristics.  He  travelled 
very  little  this  year,  though  in  September' he  made  a 
speech  at  Birmingham' on  behaif  of  bis  favourite  Midland 
Institute,  delivering  himself,  .^.t  its  conclusion,  of  an 
antithetical  radical  ..commonplace,  wbichy  being  misre- 
ported  or  misunderstood,  was  commented  upon  with  much 
unnecessary  wonderment.  With  a  view  to  avoiding  the 
danger  of  excessive  fatigue,  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
was  chiefly  devoted  to.  writing  ija  advance  part  of  his  new 
book,  which,  like ."  Great.  Expactations,''  was  to  grow  up, 
and  to  be  betteil  for  growing  up^;  in  his  own  Kentish  home, 
and  almost  within  sound  of  the  bells  of  "  Cloisiterham " 
CaihedraL    But' the  new  book  w$b  neveirto  be  finished. 

The  fi^st  number  of  '.'The  Mystery  .of  Edwin  Drood" 
was  not  published  till  one  more  ^hort  series  of  twelve  read- 
ings, given  in  London .  during  a  period  extending  from 
January  .to  March,  was  at  an  end^  He  had  obtained  Sir 
Thomas  Watson's  consent  to  his,  carrying  out  this  wish, 
largely  caused  by  the  desirie  to ;  compensate  the  Messrs. 
Chappell  in  some  measure  for  the  disappointment  to  which 
he  had  been  obliged  to  subject  them  by  the  interruption  of 
hi's  longer  engagement.  Thus,  though  the  Christmas  of 
18G9  had  brought  with.it. another  warning  of  trouble  in 
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the  foot,  the  year  1870  opened  busily,  and  eariy  in  January 
Dickens  established  himself  for  the  season  at  5,  Hyde 
Park  Place.  Early  in  the  month  he  made  another  speech 
at  Birmingham ;  but  the  readings  were  strictly  confined 
to  London.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  "Mtirder^^  would  be  excluded  from  the 
list.  It  was  read  in  January,  to  an  audience  of  actor? 
and  actresses;  and  it  is  pleasaiit  to  think  that  he  was 
able  to  testify  t6  his  kindly  feteling  towards  their  profes- 
sion on  one  of  the  last  occasions  when  he  appeared  on  hL< 
own  stage.  ^^I  set  myself ,'^  he  wrote,  *Uo  carrying  out  of 
themselves  and  their  observation,  those  who  were  bent  on 
watching  how  the  effects  were  got,  and,  I  believe,  I  suc- 
ceeded. Coming  back  to  it  again,  however,  I  feel  it  was 
madness  ever  to  do  it  so  continuously.  My  ordinary 
pulse  is  seventy-two,  and  it  runs  up  under  this  effort 
to  one  hundred  and  twelve/*  Yet  this  fatal  reading  wa^ 
repeated  thrice  more  bef<>re  the  series  closed,  and  with 
even  more  startling  results  upon  the  reader.  The  careful 
observations  made  by  his  physician,  however,  show  that 
the  excitement  of  the  last  readings  was  altogether  too 
great  for  any  man  to  have  eiidured  much  longer.  At 
last,  on  March  16th,  the  night  camfe  which  closed  fifteen 
years  of  personal  relations  between  the  English  public  and 
its  favourite  author,  suoh  as  are,  after  all,  unparalleled 
in  the  history  of  our  literature.  His  farewell  words  were 
few  and  simple;  and  referred  with  dignity  to  his  resohi- 
tion  to  devote  himfeelf  henceforth  (exclusively  to  his  calling 
as  an  author,  and  to  his  hope  that  in  but  two  short  weeks' 
time  his  audience  "might  enter,  in  their  own  homes,  on 
a  new  series  of  readings  at  which  his  assistance  would  be 
indispensable.*' 

Of  the  short  time  which  remained  to  him  hie  last  book 
was  the  chief  occupation;  and  an  association  thus  clings 
to  "  The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood  **  which  would,  in  any 
case,  incline  us  to  treat  this  fragment — for  it  was  to  be  no 
more— with  tenderness.  One  would,  indeed,  hardly  be 
justified  in  asserting  that  this  story,  like  that  which 
Thackeray  left  behind  him  in  the  same  imfinished  state, 
bade  fair  to  become  a  masterpiece  in  its  author's  later 
manner ;  there  is  much  that  is  forced  in  its  humour,  while 
as  to  the  working  out  of  the  chief  characters  our  means  of 
judgment  are,  of  course,  incomplete.    The  outline  of  the 
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design^  Oil  thfe  othet  hand,  presetits  itself  with  tolerable 
clearness  to  th^  mitlds  6f  mo^t  i^detig  of  insight  6r  ex- 
perigee,  thotlgh  th^  stoty  d*eel*<res  iti^  naine  of  ^  mystery, 
instead  of>  lik6  **011t  MUttiAl  JVietid^^'  deeming  merely 
to  Withhold  a  nece«fettfy  e^^lanatiofa.  And  it  must  be 
allowed  that  feW  plots  hate  ^Vel*  been  niOi*^  effe6«VMy  lAid 
than  this,  of  which  the  untying  will  never  be  known. 
Three  such  personages  in  relation  to  a  deed  of  darkness 
as  Jasper  for  its  contriver,  Durden  for  its  unconscious 
accomplice,  and  Peputy  f  pr  its  ^elf-invited  witness,  and  all 
so  naturally  coiAi&t4ng' thfenlseiv^s  "^ith  the  locality  of 
the  perpetration  of  the  crime,  assuredly  could  not  have 
been  brought  t6getlrtf ,  ^x^fept  by  onfe  i^ho  had  gradually 
attained  to  mastership  in  the  adaptation  of  characters  to 
th^  J)tii»|)6*fes  ai  a  plot.  'Still,  thi^  6ti*ongest  impiresi^ioti  left 
upon  th^  te^d^  Of  thid  itugmmt,  ii  th^  evidetiiife  it  fut- 
nish^  ofDicketo*  haVinj^  tlrttiitlfeld  to  the  last  powers  Which 
wet6  ihM  ^ttliarty  and  dldtinetively  his  own.  HaViAg 
skilfully  brotight  into  dotttiectioti,  fot  the  |ittrpO*es  of  hi« 
plot,  two  fetich  §t!^tigely*Contrasted  sphere*  Of-  life  and 
death,  aa'  thfe  eAthiadf&l  olo^e  it  *'Cloiatei*hatti''  and  an 
opiilnl^mokifag  den  in  one  of  the  ob«5tirest  corners  of 
Loffdoii,  h^'  i*  ettAbM,  by  his  fmagiMtive  and  observing 
powers^  not  oAly  to  i-etxM^^  the  pietui^esque  elements  in 
both  W!^tiefif,  bttt  aho  to  c?onVel*t  them  intx)  a  twofold  bftck- 
gmunfl,  a(?(^mmoa«tin^  itielf  to  the  most  vivid  hues  of 
hum'Att  jM^ito.  This  is  to  bring  out  what  he  was  wont  tb 
call  **  th6  fom^aAtic  asjject  of  familiar  things."  With  thfe 
physiognomy  Of  •CldiAtei*ham^-^therwise  Hochester— ^wlth 
its  CslSledfal,  audits  ***mona!^tery*'  miin,  and  its  "Minor 
Canott'  Corner,^  and  Its  **Nttfts^  House  "-^thfef wise 
*'  Eartgfete  House '*  m  the  High  St]^6iet--hfe  was,  of  6oui*«e, 
closely.  AcqUftin^  • '  bUt'  he  hkd  n^V^r  reptoduced  its  fea- 
tut^s  with  *0  ^nimc  a  C;VrAn1rig,  and  th6  Mystety  of  Edwin 
DroOd  Will  ali^ays  hatrnt  Biftho^  Gttndulph's  Venet-ablfe 
building  aftd"  ite  tranqnfl  pi-eeincts.  As  for  ih^  opintn'- 
smoking,  we  haVehisI  own  stAt^tiient,  that  what  he  desiirib^ 
he  sAW-^  ek(il;ly*  a«  h^  h«^  described  it,  penny  ink-bottle 
and  all*^^oWfl  in  ShadwelP'  in' the  autnmn  of  1869.  ''A 
conpfe  of  thte  Inspfe^tots  of  Lodging-houses  knew  th^ 
woman,  attd  took  me  to  h^t  as  I  was  making  a  tonnd 
with  them,  to  see  for  rtiyself  the  working  of  Lord  Shaftes^ 
bury**  Bill.*^    Between  these  scenes,  Jolm  Jasper— a  figutfe 
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conceived  with  singular  force — amoves  to  and  fro,  prepar- 
ing his  mysterious  design.  No  story  of  the  kind  ever 
began  more  finely ;  and  we  may  be  excused  from  inquiring 
whether  signs  of  diminished  vigour  of  invention  and  fresh- 
ness of  execution  are  to  be  found  in  other  and  less 
prominent  portions  of  the  great  novelist^B  last  work.  .  .  . 


CHAPTER  VII. 

TH£  FUTUBE  OF  DICKENB'8  FAH£» 

There  is  no  reason  whatever  to  believe  that  in  the  years 
which  have  gone  by  since  Dickens's  death  the  delight 
taken  in  his  works  throughout  England  and  North 
America,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  has  diminished,  or  that  he 
is  not  still  one  of  our  few  most  popular  writers.  The 
mere  fact  that  his  populUrity  has  remained  such  since  he, 
like  a  beam  of  spring  sunshine,  first  made  the  world  gay, 
is  a  sufficient  indication  of  the  influence  which  he  must 
have  exercised  upon  his  age.  In  our  world  of  letters  his 
followers  have  been  many,  though  naturally  enough  those 
whose  original  genius  impelled  them  to  follow  their  own 
course  soonest  ceased  to  be  his  imitators.  Among  these 
I  know  no  more  signal  instance  than  the  great  novelist 
whose  surpassing  merits  he  had  very  swiftly  recognised  in 
her  earliest  work.  For  though  in  the  "  Scenes  of  Clerical 
Life  '^  George  Eliot  seems  to  be,  as  it  were,  hesitating  be- 
tween Dickens  and  Thackeray  as  the  models  of  her  hu- 
morous writing,  reminiscences  of  the  former  are  un- 
mistakable in  the  opening  of  "Amos  Barton,^'  in  *^Mr. 
Gilfil's  Love-Story,^'  in  "Janet's  Repentance'';  and 
though  it  would  be  hazardous  to  trace  his  influence  in 
the  domestic  scenes  in  "  Adam  Bede,"  neither  a  Christmas 
exordium  in  one  of  the  books  of  "  The  Mill  on  the  P.oss," 
nor  the  Sam  Weller-lvke  freshness  of  Bob  Jakin  in  the 
same  powerful  story,  is  altogether  the  author's  own.  Two 
of  the  most  successful  continental  novelists  of  the  present 
day  have  gone  to  school  with  Dickens:  the  one  the  truly 
national  writer  whose  "  Debit  and  Credit,"  a  work  largely 
in  the  manner  of  his  English  model,  has,  as  a  picture  of 
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modem  life,  remained  uneicelled  in  German  literature;  ♦ 
the  other,  the  brilliant  Southerner,  who  may  write  as  much 
of  the  "  History  of  his  Books  '*  as  his  public  may  desire 
to  learn,  but  who  cannot  write  the  pathos  of  Dickens 
altogether  out  of  "  Jack/^  or  his  farcical  fun  out  of  "  Le 
Nabab/'  And  again — for  I  am  merely  illustrating,  not 
attempting  to  describe,  the  literary  influence  of  Dickens 
— ^who  could  fail  to  trace  in  the  Californian  studies  and 
sketches  of  Bret  Harte  elements  of  humour  and  of  pathos, 
to  which  that  genuinely  original  author  would  be  the  last 
to  deny  that  his  great  English  "  Master  '^  was  no  stranger  ? 
Yet  popularity  and  literary  influence,  however  wide 
and  however  strong,  often  pass  away  as  they  have  come; 
and  in  no  field  of  literature  are  there  many  reputations 
which  the  sea  of  time  fails  before  very  long  to  submerge. 
In  prose  fiction — a  comparatively  young  literary  growth 
— ^they  are  certainly  not  the  most  numerous,  perhaps  be- 
cause on  works  of  this  species  the  manners  and  style  of 
an  age  most  readily  impress  themselves,  rendering  them 
proportionately  strange  to  the  ages  that  come  after.  In 
the  works  of  even  the  lesser  pla3rwrights  who  pleased  the 
liberal  times  of  Elizabeth,  and  in  lyrics  of  even  secondary 
merit  that  were  admired  by  fantastic  Caroline  Cavaliers, 
we  can  still  take  pleasure.  But  who  can  read  many  of 
the  "  standard  ^^  novels  published  as  lately  even  as  the 
days  of  George  the  Fourth?  The  speculation  is,  there- 
fore, not  altogether  idle,  whether  Dickens  saw  truly  when 
labouring,  as  most  great  men  do  labour,  in  the  belief  that 
his  work  was  not  only  for  a  day.  Literary  eminence  was 
the  only  eminence  he  desired,  while  it  was  one  of  the 
very  healthiest  elements  in  his  character,  that  whatever 
he  was,  he  was  thoroughly.  He  would  not  have  told  any 
one,  as  Pielding^s  author  told  Mr.  Booth  at  the  sponging- 
house^  that  romance-writing  *^  is  certainly  the  easiest  work 
in  the  world  ^' ;  nor  being  what  he  was,  could  he  ever  have 
found  it  such  in  his  own  case.  **  Whoever,^'  he  declared, 
"is  devoted  to  an  art  must  be  content  to  give  himself 
wholly  up  to  it,  and  to  find  his  recompense  in  it.^'  And 
not  only  did  he  obey  his  own  labour-laws,  but  in  the 

*  In  the  last  volume  of  his  moffnum  ojrua  of  historical  fiction, 
Gufitav  Freytag  describes  "Bo«"  as,  about  the  year  1846,  filling 
with  boundless  enthusiasm  the  hearts  of  young  men  and  maidens  in 
ft  small  Silenan  country  town. 
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detftils  of  his  work  &s  a'  mw  of  letters  he  Rpared  Bd  pdijfl 
and  po  exercise  of  s^U-ooiitrol^  "lam/^  be  g^iefously 
told  ^  \)egiim(^V'y  to  whom  he  w$g  eouppeUil^g  patient 
encle^vQiir,  "an  impatient  and  impulsive  person  myaelf, 
hut  it  has  been  for  mo-ny  years  the  constftut  effort  pf  my 
life  to  practise  at  my  desk  whpt  I  preiuah  to  you/^  K^ver, 
therefore,  ha^  p.  man  of  letters  had  a  better  clfkjm  to  Ik* 
jiKlged  by  hie.  works.  As  he  expressly  pqi^  in  hi».  will 
he  wished  for  i^o  other  monument  thm  hfs  writings; 
and  with  their  aid  wo,  who  already  belong  to  a  now 
generation,  and  whose  children  will  eare  nothing  lar  the 
gossip  and  the  scandal  of  which  he,  like  mo*t  popular 
celebrities,  was  in  his  lifetime  privileged  or  doomed  to 
become  the  theme,  may  seek  to  form  soiue  definite  con- 
ception of  his  future  place  among  illustrious  UngJislunen. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  against  all  experience  to  suppose 
that  to  future  generations  I)icken»^  ^s  ^  writer,  will  b^  all 
that  he  was  to  his  own.  Much  thp,t  ponstitutes  the  »ubj?ct, 
or  at  least  furnishes  the  baekgrouud,  of  his  piotupqg  of 
English  life,  like  the  fleet  Prison  ap4  the  Ma^sh^lsefl, 
has  yanished,  or  is  being  improved  off  the  faeei  of  the 
land.  The  form,  again^  of  Difikens's  principal  work^  may 
become  obsolete,  p,9  it  was  in  a  sense  ftceidentah  He  wa^ 
the  most  popular  novelist  pf  hie  da-yj  but  shoald  proj^e 
fiction,  or  even  the  full  and  florid  speoips  of  it  which  \m 
enjoyed  bo  Jpngijived  a  ffivour  ever  be  put  of  goaaon,  thi* 
popularity  of  Dipkensjs  bpokp  mnst  eKperienioe  ftn  in- 
evitable diminntioUi  And  even-  before  that  daiy  arriveg, 
not  all  the. works  iu  p.  partipulai?  species  pf  literature  that 
may  to  a  particulfix  age  have  seemed  deptinpd  to  live,  will 
have  be^n  preserved.  Nothing  is  mOT^  surely  tested  b.v 
time  th^n  that  originality  ^fhich  is  the  secret  of  A  writer's 
continuing  tp  be  ffimous,  and  pontinuing  to  be  re^d. 

Dickens  was  not' — wd  tq  whpm  in  thepe  latter  ages  of 
literature  qonld  such  a  term  be  applied? — a  eelf-made 
writer,  in. the  spnge  that  he  owed  nptbing  to  those  who 
had  gone  before  hJni-  He  w^a  most- assuredly  no  olftssical 
scholar— how  could  he  have  been?  But  I  slinul4  hesitate 
to  pall  him  au-  i}l-Tea,d  man,  though  he  .certainly  vap  neither 
a  great  nor  a  catholic  reader,  and  though  he  could  not  help 
thinking  about  ^^  J^ichojas  Nipkleby  ^'  while  he  was  reddin«r 
^^  The  Cnrpe  of  KQhfinia."  In  hig  o^n  branQh  of  litevfttun' 
his  judgment  was  i^ound  and  sure-footed.   Jt  Wfts,  of  powse, 
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a  happy  aecidelit,  that  a^  a  bdy  he  Ihibibed  that  taste  ff^t 
good  fictlott  Whfch  id  a  thing  iticdncdVable  to  the  illlt^atei. 
BnderB  liave  befen* 'directed  agttitlst  the  poverty  bf  his  b6ok- 
shelves  ih  hid  edtli^  dsty^  •orf  atlthotship;  but  1  fftnoy  there 
Vrel^  noi  maiiy  pbpulat-  novelists  in  1839  who  tr6uld  haV6 
taken  down  With  thfem  into  the  (^^iintty  iot  a  isumltiel- 
sojontn,.  as 'Dickons 'did  td  Petersham,  not  only  a  couple 
of  Scott's  nov^ld,  but  Gold^inith,  Swift,  Fielding,  Bmollett, 
and  th6"  British  Essayisis ;  ntyt  is  ther^  one  of  thes6  national 
cldSsicsH-tlttlefeS  it  bfe  SWift^^With  Whom  Dickens'^  bboks 
or  lettet^  fftil  to  showiiim  to  have  been  familiai'.  Of 
Goldsmith's  bookg,  he  told  Forster,  in  ft  lettei-  which 
the  biogrttphel*  Of  Goldsmith  modestly  snppl-Ossed,  he  "  had 
no  lndiff§rent  p^rception-^to  the  hed  Of  his  tetiiem- 
bi*ance^--wheh  littte  ttioi*6  than  a  child/*  He  discusses 
with  tliid^i*8tanding  thfe  telatlVe  litetftry  merits  of  thfe 
seriotls  And  hliniOtoiis '  papei's  in  the  "  Spectatoi-  ^' ;  and, 
with  regai-d  to  another  WOtk  of  tinique  significance  in  the 
history  of  English  fiction,  **  Sobinson  Cruso^,'*  he  acntdy 
observed  that  "  one  of  the  most  popular  books  on  earth  has 
nothing  in  it  to  make  anyone  langh  or  cry/'  ''  It  is  a  book,^' 
he  added.  Which  he  "  read  xefy  ninch.'^  It  may  be  noted, 
by  the  way,  that  he  was  an  attentive  and  judicious  student 
of  Hogarth;  and  that  thnfe  bis  criticisms  of  hUmorOus 
pictorial  art  fested  upon  as  broad  t  basi^  of  comparison 
as  did  his  ludgment  of  his  great  predecessors  in  English 
humorous  fiction. 

Amon^  these  predecessors  it  has  become  usnal  to  assert 
that  Smollett'  e^ercist^d  the  greatest  infln^nce  upon 
Dicktos.  It  i^  no  doltbt  trtte  that  in  DaVid  Copperfiekr^ 
library  femollett's  books  are  mentioned  first,  and  in  the 
greatest  nnmfter,  that  a  vision  of  Hoderick  Random  and 
Strap  haunted  the  very  wicket-gate  at  BluUderstone,  that 
the  p60r  little  hero's  first  thought  on  entering  the. King's 
Bench  prison  was  the  sti^ange  company  whom  Hodcrick 
met  in  th^  Marshdlsea;  and  that  the  references  to  Smol* 
lett  and  hk  booki^  are  frequent  in  Dickens's  other  books 
and  in  his  letters.  Leghorn  seemed  to  him  "  made  illus-- 
trious  *'  by  BmoHett's  grave,  and  in.  a  late  period  of  hi* 
life  he  critidses  his  dhief  fictions  with  admirable  jugtiee. 
"  '  Humphrey  Clinker,'  ^  he  writes,  "  is  certainly  Smollett's 
best.  I  am  rather  divided  between  ^  Peregrine  Pickle ' 
and  •  Roderick  Random,'  both  extraordinarily  good  in  their 
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way,  which  is  a  way  without  tenderness ;  but  you  will  have 
to  read  them  both,  and  I  send  the  first  volume  of  '  Pere- 
grine' as  the  richer  of  the  two."     An  odd  volume   of 
"  Peregrine  '^  was  one  of  the  books  with  which  the  waiter 
at  the  "  Holly  Tree  Inn  "  endeavoured  to  beguile  the  lonelv 
Christmas    of    the    snowed-up   traveller,    but    the    latter 
"  knew  every  word  of  it  already/'    In  the  "  Lazy  Tour,'' 
"  Thomas,  now  just  able  to  grope  his  way  along,  in  a 
doubled-up  condition,  was  no  bad  embodiment  of  Com- 
modore Trunnion."    I  have  noted,  moreover,  coincidences 
of  detail  which  bear  witness  to  Dickens's  familiarity  with 
Smollett's    works.      To   Lieutenant    Bowling    and    Com- 
modore Trunnion,  as  to  Captain  Cuttle,  every  man  was  a 
"  brother,"  and  to  the  Commodore,  as  to  Mr.  Smallweed, 
the  most  abusive  substantive  addressed  to  a  woman  ad- 
mitted of  intensification  by  the  epithet  "brimstone."     I 
think   Dickens   had   not    forgotten    the   opening   of   the 
"Adventures  of  an  Atom"  when  he  wrote  a  passage  in 
the  opening  of  his  own  "  Christmas  Carol " ;  and  that  the 
characters    of    Tom    Pinch    and    Tommy    Traddles — the 
former  more  especially — ^were  not  conceived  without  some 
thought  of  honest  Strap.    Furthermore,  it  was  Smollett's 
example  that  probably  suggested  to  Dickens  the  attractive 
jingle  in  the  title  of  his  "  Nicholas  Nickleby."    But  these 
are   for   the   most   part  mere   details.     The   manner  of 
Dickens  as  a  whole  resembles  Fielding's  more  strikingly 
than  Smollett's,  as  it  was  only  natural  that  it   shoidd. 
The  irony  of  Smollett  is  drier  than  was  reconcilable  with 
Dickens's  nature ;  it  is  only  in  the  occasional  extravagances 
of  his  humour  that  the  former  anticipates  anything  in  the 
latter,   and  it  is  only  the   coarsest  scenes  of  Dickens's 
earlier  books — such  as  that  between  Noah,  Charlotte,  and 
Mrs.   Sowerberry  in   "  Oliver  Twist " — ^which  recall   the 
whole  manner  of  his  predecessor.     They  resemble  one  an- 
other in  their  descriptive  accuracy,  and  in  the  accumu- 
lation of  detail  by  which  they  produce  instead  of  obscuring 
vividness  of  impression ;  but  it  was  impossible  that  Dickens 
should  prefer  the  general  method  of  the  novel  of  adventure 
pure  and  simple,  such  as  Smollett  produced  after  the  ex- 
ample of  "Gil  Bias,"  to  the  less  crude  form  adopted  hv 
Fielding,    who    adhered    to    earlier    and    nobler   models. 
With   Fielding's,  moreover,   Dickens's  whole  nature  was 
congenial;  they  both  had  that  tenderness  which  Smollett 
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lacked;  and  the  ciTCumstance  that  of  all  English  writers 
of  the  past,  Fielding's  name  alone  was  given  by  Dickens 
to  one  of  his  sons,  shows  how,  like  so  many  of  Fielding's 
readers,  he  had  learnt  ib  love  him  with  an  almost  personal 
affection.  The  very  spirit  of  the  author  of  "  Tom  Jones  '* 
— that  gaiety  which,  to  borrow  the  saying  of  a  recent 
historian  concerning  Cervantes,  renders '  even  brutality 
agreeable,  and  that  charm  of  sympathetic  feeling  which 
makes  us  love  those  of  his  characters  which  he  loves  him- 
self— seem  astir  in  some  of  the  most  delightful  passages  of 
Dickens's  most  delightful  books.  So  in  "  Pickwick,"  to 
begin  with,  in  which,  by  the  way.  Fielding  is  cited  with  a 
twinkle  of  the  eye  all  his  own,  and  in  "  Martin  Chuzzle- 
wit,"  where  a  chapter  opens  with  a  passage  which  is  pure 
Fielding : 

*'  It  was  morning,  and  the  beautiful  Aurora,  of  whom, 
so  much  hath  been  written,  said,  and  sung,  did,  with  her 
rosy  fingers,  nip  and  tweak  Miss  Pecksniff's  nose.  It  was 
the  frolicsome  custom  of  the  goddess,  in  her  intercourse 
with  the  fair  Cherry,  to  do  so ;  or  in  more  prosaic  phrase, 
the  tip  of  that  feature  in  the  sweet  girl's  countenance  was 
always  very  red  at  breakfast-time." 

Among  the  writers  of  Dickens's  own  age  there  were  only 
two,  or  perhaps  three,  who  in  very  different  degrees  and 
ways,  exercised  a  noticeable  influence  upon  his  writings. 
He  once  declared  to  Washington  Irving  that  he  kept  every- 
thing written  by  that  delightful  author  upon  "  his  shelves, 
and  in  his  thoughts,  and  in  his  heart  of  hearts."  And, 
doubtless,  in  Dickens's  early  days  as  an  author  the  influence 
of  the  American  classic  may  have  aided  to  stimulate  the 
imaginative  element  in  his  English  admirer's  genius,  and 
to  preserve  him  from  a  grossness  of  humour  into  which, 
after  the  "  Sketches  by  Boz,"  he  very  rarely  allowed  him- 
self to  lapse.  The  two  other  writers  were  Carlyle,  and,  as 
I  have  frequently  noted  in  previous  chapters,  the  friend 
and  fellow-labourer  of  Dickens's  later  manhood,  Wilkie 
Collins.  It  is  no  unique  experience  that  the  disciple 
should  influence  the  master ;  and  in  this  instance,  perhaps 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  examples  of  the  modern 
French  theatre,  which  the  two  friends  had  studied  in 
common,  Wilkie  CoUins's  manner  had,  I  think,  no  small 
share  in  bringing  about  a  transformation  in  that  of 
Dickens.     His  stories  thus  gradually  lost  all  traces  of 
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the  older  mas^ters  both  in  geoerid  method  and  in  dotail ; 
while  he  came  to  condeme  aad  concojiti^ate  hia  effects  in 
suoeessioi)^  of  skilfully  aFra»ged  acene^     Didcens's  debt 
to  Carlyle  was,  of  course,  erf  another  nature;  and  in  bis 
workB  tiie  jxroofa  are  not  few  of  hia  readineas  to  aoeept 
the  teachings  of  erne  whom  he  declared  h®  would  ^^  go  at 
all  times  farther  to  see  than  any  man  alive/-    There  was 
something  singular  in  the  admiration  these  two  men  felt 
for  one  another ;  for  Oarlyle,  after  an  aeqnaintanee  of  al- 
most thirty  years,  spoke  of  Dickens  as  ^^a  moat  cordial, 
sincere,   clear-rsighted,   quietly  decisive,   just,   and  loving 
man  ^^ ;  and  there  is  not  one  of  these  epithets  but  seencia 
w^ll  considered  and  well  chosen.    But  neither  Carlyle  nor 
Dickens  possessed  a  moral  quality'  omittM  in  this  list, 
the  quality  of  patience,  which  abhors  either  "  quietly  *'  or 
loudly  ^*  deciding  *'  a  question  before  considering  it  under 
all  its  aspects,  and  in  a  spirit  of  faiimess  to  all  ndes. 
The  '^Latter-Day  Pamphlets,^'  ta.confi'ne  myself  to  them,* 
like  so  much  of  the  political  philosophy,  if  it  is  to  be 
dignified  by  that  name,  which  in  part  Diekena  derived 
from  them,  were  at  the  time  effective  strokes  of  satirica) 
invective;  now,  their  edge  seems  blunt  and  their  energ>' 
inflation.    Take  the  pamphlet  on  '^  Model  Pri3on3,**  witii 
its  summary  of  a  theory  which  Dickens  sought  in  ever>' 
way  to  enforce  upon  his  readers  •  or  again,  that  entitled 
"Downing   Street,^'  which  settlcB  the  question  of  party 
government  as  a  question  of  the  choice  between  Buffy  and 
Boodle,  or,  according  to  Carlyle,  the  Honourable   Felix 
Parvulus  and  the  Right  Honourable  FelioiBsimna   Hero. 
The  oorroaive  power  of  suoh  sarcasms  may  be  unquestion- 
able; but  the  angry  rhetoric  pbintifed  by  them  becomes  part 
of  the  nature  of  those  who  habitually  employ  its  utterance 
in  lieu  of  argument ;  and  riot  a  littje  of  the  declamatory 
element  in  Dickens,  which  no  doubt  ait  flret  exoToised  it:^ 
effect  upon  a  large  number  of  readers,  must  bo  ascribed  t» 
his  reading  of  a  great  writer,  who  was  often  very  much 
more  stimulative  than  nutritious* 

Something,  then,  he  owed  to  other  writers,  but  it  wa»« 

♦  The  pitiwage  in  ^'Oliver  Twiat"  (qhapter  xxxvii.)  wiuob  illu* 
-Arat^  th^  ma^m  that  ^'diguity,  and  ^v^  holine^  too.  89m^tiu^ 
^Lfe  more  questions  of  coat  and  waistcoat  than  some  people  Imagipp," 
xnay,  or  may  not,  be  a  reminiscence  of  "Sartor  Hesartus,"  fhen 
<1838)  first  published  i^  a  volume. 
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little  iiideed  in  compftrison  with  whftt  he  owefl  to  his 
nftturAl  gifts.  i"itdt  among  these,  I  thihk,  must  be  plft<jea 
vhat  mttV,  in  a  Mto'tAj  b6  called  his  sensibility^-that  quality 
of  which*^  humour,  iu  th^  tti^re  limited  seUse  6i  the  word, 
and  pftthoB  ate  the  twin  products.  And  in  Dickens  both 
these  Were  pttrftmount  powets,  almost  equally  various  in 
their  forma  and  effective  in  their  operation.  According 
to  M.  Taine,  Dickens,  while  he  excels  in  irmiy  cff  ft  par- 
ticular sort,  being  an  Englishman,  is  incapable  6i  being 
gay.  Such  profundities  ar^  unfttth6mable  to  the  readeii's 
<)i  ** Pickwick*^;  though  the  French  critic  maj^  hate  gen- 
eralised ttom  Dickens^s  kt«r  writings  only.  His  pathos  $s 
not  teBfe  true  than  turioud,  for  the  grttflations  are  marked 
between  flie  stern  tragic  p«itho6  of  "*  Hard  Timefe,?^  the 
melting  pathos  of  *'  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop,""  "  iMmbey 
and  Son,*'  and  **  David  Copperfield,''  and  the  pathos  of 
helpkssn^ss  which  appeals  to  us  in  Smike  and  Jo.  Btffc 
this  eensibility  would  not  haYe  giten  us  Dick6hs*s  gallery 
of  living  pictures,  had  it  not  been  for  the  powers  of 
imagination  ftnd  observation  ■  which  enabled  him  spon^ 
taneously  to  e«erci»^  it  in  countless,  direction^.  To  the 
way  in  which  his*  imagination  enabled  him  (»  identify 
himself  with  the  figments  of  hi-s  own  brain  he  frequently 
testified ;  Dant«  wus  not  more  certain  in  his  celestial  and. 
inferfial  topography  than  was  tKekens  as  to  "^^ev<*ry  stuit 
in  the  little  midship^isln's  houtee,"  and  ais  to  "ievery  young 
gentleman'*  bodstead  in  Dr.  Bllmber^s  estabMshm<!jnt.^ 
One  patliOular  class  of  ph^i^mena  may  b^  instancM  ^ 
stead  of  muny,  in  ^he  bbsivvaliori  and  potftic  rcpt^ductioA 
of  which  Ms  lingular  natural  endowment  continually 
manifested  itdelf-*-!  mfean  those  of  the  weather.  It  is  not, 
indeed,  <fttm  thai  h^  rises  to  a  tne  image  like  that  in  tho 
descriptiott  of  theni^t  tn  which  Ralph  Nicklebjr,  ruincA 
and  crurficA,  slinks  hoM-^  to  lii^  4cath. 

"The  night  was  dark,  and  a  cold  wind  blew;  driving 
the  cl<mds  furiou&ly  and  f-asi  before  it?.  Th^re  wa'd  one 
black  gloomy  mAss  that  sfe«nea  to  follow  h'im:  iof  hurry- 
ing in  the  wfld  Aas6  with  the  oth^s,  but  lingeriiigsultenly 
Ijiehimd,  and,  Riding  darkly  and  stealthily  on:  ml  often 
looked  back  at  thi-s,  and,  more  than  once.,  stopped  to  let 
it  pas«  ov^sr;  but,  sOiti^ow,  when  he  went  forward  again, 
it  w*6  TEltill  b^hittd  him,  coming  mournfuHjf  and  slowly 
up,  tike  a  shadowy  funeral  train/*  * 
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But  he  again  and  again  enables  us  to '  feel,  as  if  the 
Christmas  morning  on  which  Mr.  Pickwick  ran  gaily 
down  the  slide,  or  as  if  the  "  very  qiiiet  ^'  moonlit  night 
in  the  midst  of  which  a  sudden  sound,  like  the  firing 
of  a  gun  or  a  pistol,  startled  the  repose  of  Lincoln'^ 
Inn  Fields,  were  not  only  what. we  have  often  precisely 
experienced  in  country  villages  or  in  London  squares, 
but  as  if  they  were  the  very  morning  and  the  very  niglit 
which  we  must  experience,  if  we  were  feeling  the  glow  of 
wintry  merriment,  or  the  awful  chill  of  the  presentiment 
of  evil  in  a  dead  hour.  In  its  lower  form  this  combination 
of  the  powers  of  imagination  and  observation  has  tho 
rapidity  of  wit,  and,  indeed,  sometime^  i^  wit.  The  gift 
of  suddenly  finding  out  what  ^  man,  a  thing,  a  combina- 
tion of  man  and  thing,  is  like— this,  too,  comes  by  nature; 
and  there  is  something  electrifying  in  its  sudden  exercise, 
even  on  the  most  trivial  occasions,  as  when  Flora,  de- 
lighted with  Little  Dorrit^s  sudden  rise  to  fortune,  requests 
to  know  all  "  about  the  good,  dear,  quiet  little  thing,  and 
all  the  changes  of  her  fortunes,  carriage  people  now,  no 
doubt,  and  horses  without  number  most  romantic,  a  coat 
of  arms  of  course,  and  wild  beasts  on  their  hind  legs, 
showing  it  as  if  it  was  a  copy  they  had  done  with  moutlis 
from  ear  to  ear,  good  gracious  I '^  But  nature,  when  she 
gifted  Dickens  with  sensibility,  observation,  and  imagina- 
tion, had  bestow^  upon  him  yet  another  boon  in  the 
quality  which  seems  more  .prominent  than  any  other  in 
bis  whole  being.  The  vigour  of  Dickens — ^a  mental  and 
moral  vigour  supported  by  a  splendid  physical  organism- 
was  the  parent  of  some  of  his  f oiblep ;  ifimong  the  rest,  of 
his  tendency  tq  exaggeration.  No  f auljLhas  been  more  fre- 
quently found  with  his  workmanship  than  this;  nor  can  In 
be  said  to  have  defended  hiinself  very  successfully  on  thi? 
head  when  he  declared  that  he  did  "  not  recollect  ever  to 
have  heard  or  seen  the  charge  of  exaggeration  made  against 
a  feeble  performance,  though,  in  its  f eebieuess,  it  may  have 
been  most  untrue,"  ,  But  without  this  vigpur  he  could  not 
have  been  creative  as  he  was;  and  in  him  there  were  ac- 
cordingly united  with  rare  completeness,  a  swift  respon- 
siveness to  the. impulses  of  humour  and  pathos^  an  inex- 
haustible fertility  in  discovering  and  inventing  materials 
for  their  exercise,  and  the  constant  creative  desire  to  give 
to  these  newly-created  materials  a  vivid  plastic  form. 
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And  the  merition  of  this  last-named  gift  in  Dickens 
suggests  the  query  whether,  finally,  there  is  anything  in  his 
manner  as  a  writer  which  may  prevent  the  contintrance  of 
his  extraordinary  popularity.  No  writer  can  be  great  with-^ 
out  a  manner  of  his  own;  and  that  Dickens  had  such  a 
manner  his  most  supercilious  censurer  will  readily  allow. 
His  terse  narrative  power,  often  intensely  humorous  in  its 
unblushing  and  unwinking  gravity,  and  often  deeply 
pathetic  in  its  simplicity,  is  as  characteristic  of  his  manner 
as  is  the  supreme  felicity  of  phrase  in  which  he  has  no 
equal.  As  to  the  latter,  I  should  hardly  know  whei^e  to 
begin  and  where  to  leave  oflf  were  I  to  attempt  to  illustrate 
it.  But,  t6  take  two  instances  of  different  kinds  of  wit,  I 
may  cite  a  passage  in  Guster's  narrative  of  her  interview 
with  Lady  Dedlock :  "  And  so  I  took  the  letter  from  her, 
and  she  said  she  had  nothing  to  give  me ;  and  /  said  I  was 
poor  myself,  and  consequently  wanted  nothing'^;  and,  of 
a  different  kind,  the  account  in  one  of  his  letters  of  a  con- 
versation with  Macready,  in  which  the  great  tragedian, 
after  a  solemn  but  impassioned'  commendation  of  his 
friend's  reading,  "  put  his  hand  upon  my  breast  and  pulled' 
out  his  pocket-handkerchief,  and  /  felt  as  if  I  were  doing 
somebody  to  his  Werner/^  These,  I  think,  wfere  among 
the  most  characteristic  merits  of  his  style.  It  also,  and 
more  especially  in  his  later  years,  had  its  characteristic 
faults.  The  dinger  of  degenerating  into  mannerism  is 
incident  to  every  original  manner.  There  is  mannerism 
in  most  of  the  great  English  prose-writers  of  Dickens's  age 
— in  Carlyle,  in  Macaulay,  in  Thackeray — but  in  none  of 
them  is  there  more  mannerism  than  in  Dickens  himself. 
In  his  earlier  writings,  in  "Nicholas  Nickleby,"  for  in- 
stance (I  do  not,  of  course,  refer  to  the  Portsmouth 
lx)ards),  and  even  in  "  Martin  Chuzzlewit,''  there  is  much 
staginess;  but  in  his  later  works  his  own  mannerism  had 
swallowed  up  that  of  the  stage,  and,  more  especially  in 
serious  passages,  his  style  had  become  what  M.  Taine 
happily  characterises  as  le  style  iourmentL  His  choice  of 
words  remained  throughout  excellent,  and  his  construction 
of  sentences  clear.  He  told  Wilkie  Collins  that  "under- 
lining was  not  his  nature^';  and  in  truth  he  had  no  need 
to  emphasise  his  expressions,  or  to  bid  the  reader  "  go  back- 
upon  their  meaning.^'  He  recognised  his  responsibility, 
fts  a  popular  writer^  in  koeping-  the  vocabulary  of  thd 
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language  pure;  m^  ixx  "I^ittlq  Porrit-  be  §ve»  pojwmly 
de<?li^e6  to  u^e  the  Fr^^cli  WQPd  trQm$^au.  lu  his  orthog- 
raphy, Q^  th^  othep  bwdi  b^  wftB  npt  free  fpom  Ameri- 
caiEUftmiji;  and  hiq  int^rpw^^tu^tion  waa  qQa&ifltw.tly  odd. 
But  theia^  are  trifles  5  hi^  «iore  impqrtwt  mftJWepiswB 
wer^,  like  mftny  yealiy  dftngopou^  fwlta  of  ^iy\^,  ovly  the 
excew  of  chftra^t^ristiq  ^x(?eJl^jicQ8^  Thus  it  viis  bQ  who 
elaborated  with  unpreqedented  eff^t,  tbftt  humorous  spociep 
of  paraphrase  which,  ae  otie  of  the  moat  imitable  device? 
of  hi^  style,  hap  also  been  the  njopt  pe^8irt^»tiy  imitated. 
We  are  all  tipklqd  whe^  Grip,  th^  raveft,  "issues  oyderi 
for  th^  iu^tant  preparation  of  ipimpierable  kettlea  for 
purpoBOQ  of  tea ''  \  or  when  M?',  Peqksniff's  eye  ia  "  piously 
upraised,  with  eojnetbiflg  of  that  ^irp^^asioa  which  the 
poetry  of  agps  has  attributed  to  a  domeitiq  bird,  when 
breathiug  its  last  amid  the  ravages  of  an  el^triq  etorm '' ; 
but  iu  the  end  the  d^viqe  bqopmqs  a  merq  tpick  of  cir- 
cumJocutiQU.  Another  manu^risfli  which  grew  upon 
Dickeu&a  and  was  faithfully  imitated  by  several  of  hia 
disciples,  was  primarily  du^e  to  hie  habit  of  tumipg  a  fact, 
fancy,  or  pituatiou  rouud  on  qvery  aide.  This  qojiaisted 
in  the  rqitqratiou  of  a  qonstruotion,  or  of  part  of  a  cqH' 
struction,  m  the  strained  rhetorical  faahiou  to  which  he 
at  last  accustomed  us  in  spite  qf  ours^lv^s,  b\^t  to  which 
we  wqre  loath  to  subinit  in  his  imitators*  These  and 
certain  other  p^uliarities,  which  it  wquld  be  difficult  to 
ipdicatq  without  iuqurriug  tb?  obarg^  of  hyp^pcritiqiam, 
hardeiJ^d  a$  tb^  styl^  pf  Diqkens  hard^md;  and,  for  in- 
stance, in  "  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  "  bip  mannerisms  may  be 
seen  side  by  side  iu  gUtteriug  array*  Py  way  of  compquaa- 
tiou,  the  oqcasioual  aoleqiems  and  vulgarisms  of  bia  earlier 
style  (hq  only  yery  gradually  ridded  himself  of  th^  eoqkney 
habit  of  puuuing)  uq  longer  marred,  his  pages;  and  be 
ceased  to  break  op  lapse  pceasiopally,  in  bigbiy^-inipassioned 
passages,  into  blank  verse, 

From  first  to  last  Piqkena'^  mannerism,  lika  qverything 
whiqh  he  made  part  pf  himself,  wa§  not  inep«ly  asaumed 
QU  qqqaaion,  but  wa<^,  sp  to  speak,  absorbed  inW  bis  nature. 
It  shows  it^elf  in  almost  everything  that  b^  wrpte  in  his 
latar  yqars,  frpm  the  mppt  carefully  elaborated  chapters  of 
bis  books  dpwn  to  the  mo^t  deeply  felt  passages  of  hi^ 
n^qst  familiar  correspondence,  in  the  midrt  of  thq  most 

k^um^  (^tbp&  ftud  fifttfst  picubqf aat  bumpur  o£  Im  bgpk% 
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and  in  the  midst  of  the  adttUd  feeJise  fttid  lift^ffe6tcd  piety 
of  his  J)rtvttte  lettet'Si  Piitiite  geiieriatidill  Mdy,  foi*  this 
rery  tSA^Wi,  b6  perplexed  kni  irt^tftted  by  Whit  We  m^^dy 
stumbled  ftt,  ftnd  liiay  ^fn^h  that  What  is  an  eleitiGnt  hftf  dly 
sepatAble  itom  many  6f  bidkens'fe  cOffipdBitidflS  w^re  away 
from  th«iti>  a«  AM  wii$h6s  away  f torn  hii  signatute  that  hot^ 
rible  flbtirieh  Whicli  ifi  hi6  lettefti  h6  »dm6tiM4g  ^^tei^ntfe 
himeeli  as  tod  tired  to  appelfid, 

But  lio  distaste  tOt  hii  itikiitleristns  is  Ukily  %6  ©fesdiife 
(he  sense  of  his  achi^vemeiltfe  ifl  thd  bfaneh  of  lit^l^atttfe 
to  which  h6  demoted  the  full  p6Werg  Of  hie  genin*  add  thfe 
best  energies  of  his  nature.  H§  inti-odtt^d  indeed  tiO  fietf 
species  bt  pfOse  fiction  into  otif  litetatUi-d.  tn  the  historical 
novel  h^  ttiade  two  far  from  unfetwcceesftal  eieays,  in  the 
earlier  of  which  in  partionlar^"  Bafnaby  fiudgfe^'— he 
showidd  a  landabla  de&ir^  td  entd^  into  th^  spirit  of  a  past 
age;  btit  he  Was  without  th6  leading  of  the  patienoe  of 
eithei*  the  author  of  ^'  WaVerley  ^'  ot  the  atlthot  of  "  Ths 
Virgiliianfi/'  and  Wlthotit  the  fine  historic  ^ithiisiasiA 
which  animates  the  broader  workmanship  of  '*  Westward 
Ho !  "  I*Or  the  purely  imaginatiye  romance,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  which  in  some  Of  his  works  Lord  Lytton  wafe  the 
modt  prominent  tepresentative  in  contemporary  Snglirfi 
literature,  Dickens's  genius  was  not  without  oertain  af* 
flnities;  but  to  feel  his  full  strength^  he  needed  to  touch 
the  earth  With  his  feet.  Thu6  it  id  flo  Uiere  ptoase  to  say 
of  him  that  h^  found  the  ideal  in  the  real,  and  drew  his 
inspirations  from  the  WOtld  around  him.  Perhaps  the 
strongest  temptation  which  ever  seemed  likely  to  divert 
him  Itom  the  eounde?  forms  In  which  his  masterpieces 
were  cai^t,  lay  in  the  dii'ection  of  the  novd  with  a  purpose^ 
the  fiction  intended  primaii?ily  tod  above  all  things  to 
promote  the  Correction  of  some  social  abuse,  or  the  achieve^ 
ment  of  some  social  reform.  But  in  spite  of  himself,  to 
whom  the  often  voiceless  cause  of  the  suffering  and  the 
oppressed  was  at  all  timed  dearer  than  any  mere  literary 
success,  he  wad  pi^esetved  from  binding  his  muse,  as  his 
friend  Otuikshank  bound  his  art,  handmaid  in  a  service 
with  Which  freedom  Was  irreconcilable-  Sis  attistic  in*- 
stinct  helped  him  in  this,  and  perhaps  also  the  conscious- 
ness that  whete,  as  in  "  t'he  Ohlmes ''  or  in  *'  Hard  Times/' 
he  had  gone  furthest  in  this  direction,  there  had  been 
something  jarring  in  the  result*     Thus^  under  the  itt- 
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fluences  described  above,  he  carried  on  the  Englitsh  novel 
mainly  in  the  directions  which  it  had  taken  under  its  early 
masters,  and  more  especially  in  those  in  which  the  essential 
attributes  of  his  own  genius  prompted  him  to  excel. 

Among  the  elements  on  which  the  effect  alike  of  the 
novelist^s  and  of  the  dramatist'^  work  must,  apart  from 
style  and  diction,  essentially  depend,  that  of  construction 
is  obviously  one  of  the  most  significant.    In  this  Dicken^ 
was,  in  the  earlier  period  of  his  authorship,  very  far  from 
strong.    This  was  due  in  part  to  the  accident  that  he  began 
his  literary  career  as  a  writer  of  "  Sketches,"  and  that  his 
first  continuous  book,  "  Pickwick,"  was  originally  designed 
as  little  more  than  a  string  of  such.    It  was  due  in  a  still 
greater   measure   to   the   influence   of   those  masters  of 
English  fiction  with  whom  he  had  been  familiar  from  boy- 
hood, above  all  to  Smollett,    And  though,  by  dint  of  hh 
usual  energy,  he  came  to  be  able  to   invent  a   plot  so 
generally  effective  as  that  of  "  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,"  or. 
I  was  about  to  say,  of  "  The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood/' 
yet  on  this  head  he  had  had  to  contend  against  a  special 
difficulty;  I  mean,  of  course,  the  publication  of  most  of 
his  books  in  monthly  or  even  weekly  numbers.     In  the 
case  of  a  writer  both  pathetic  and  humorous,  the  serial 
method  of  publication  leads  the  public  to  expect  its  due 
allowance  of  both  pathos  and  humour  every  month  or 
week,  even  if  each  number,  to  borrow  a  homely  simile 
applied  in  "  Oliver  Twist "  to  books  in  general,  need  not 
contain  "the  tragic  and  the  comic  scenes  in  as  regular 
alternation  as  the  layers  of  red  and  white  in  a  side  of 
streaky  bacon."    And  again,  as  in  a  melodrama  of  the  old 
school,  each  serial  division  has,  if  possible,  to  close  em- 
phatically, effectively,  with  a  promise  of  yet  stranger,  more 
touching,  more  laughable  things  to  come.     On  the  other 
hand,  with  this  form  of  publication  repetition  is  frequently 
necessary   by   way  of   "  reminder "   to   indolent   readers, 
whose  memory  needs  refreshtag  after  the  long  pauses  be- 
tween the  acts.     Fortunately,  Dickejis  abhorred  living,  ^> 
it  were,  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  thus  diminished  the 
dangers  to  which,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  Thackeray* at 
times  almost  succumbed.     Yet,  notwithstanding,  in  thi' 
arrangement  of  his  incidents  and  the  contrivance  of  his 
plots  it  is  often  impossible  to  avoid  noting  the  imperfec- 
tion of  the  machinery,  or  at  least  the  traces  of  effort   I 
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have  'already  said  under  what  influences,  in  my  opinion^ 
Dickens  acquired  a  constructive  skill  which  would  have 
been  conspicuous  in  most  other  novelists. 

If   in   the  combination  of  parts  the  workmanship   of 
Dickens  was  not  invariabJjr  of  the  best,  on  the  other  hand 
in  the   invention  of  those  parts  themselves,  he  excelled, 
his   imaginative  power  and  dramatic  instinct  combining 
to  produce  an  endless  succession  of  effective  scenes  and 
situations,  ranging  through  almost  every  variety  of  the 
pathetic  and  the  humorous.     In  no  direction  was  nature 
a  more  powerful  aid  to  art  with  him  than  in  this.    From 
his  very  boyhood  he  f^ppears  to  have  possessed  in  a  de- 
veloped form  w^hat  many  others  may  possess  in  its  germ, 
the  faculty  of  converting  into  a  scene — putting,  as  it  were, 
into  a  frame — ^personages  that  came  under  his  notice,  and 
tlie  background  on  which  he  saw  them.    Who  can  forget 
the  scene  in  "  David  Oopperfield,^^  in  which  the  friendless 
little  boy  attracts  the  wonderment  of  the  good  people  of 
tlie  public  house  where — ^it  being  a  special  occasion — ^he 
has  demanded  a  glass  of  their  "  very  best  ale,  with  a  head 
to  it  ^*  ?    In  the  autobiographical  fragment  already  cited, 
wliere  the  story  appears  in  almost  the  same  words,  Dickens 
exclaims :  "  Here  we  stand,  all  three,  before  me  now,  in 
my  study  in  Devonshire  Terrace.     The  landlord,  in  his 
shirt-sleeves,  leaning  against  the  bar  windoWf frame ;  his 
wife,   looking  over  the  little  half*door;  and  I,  in  some 
confusion,  looking  up  at  them  from  outside  the  partition/^ 
He  saw  the  scene  while  he  was  an  actor  in  it.    Already 
the  "  Sketches  by  Boz  ^'  showed  the  exuberance  of  this 
power,  and  in  his  last  years  more  than  one  paper  in  the 
delightful  "  Uncommercial  Traveller  ^^  series  proved  it  to 
be  as  inexhaustible  as  ever,  while  the  art  with  which  it 
was  exercised  had  become  more  refined.    Who  has  better 
described  (for  who  was  more  sensitive  to  it?)   the  mys- 
terious influence  of  crowds,  and  who  the  pitiful  pathos  of 
solitude  ?    Who  has  ever  surpassed  Dicl^ens  in  his  represen- 
tations, varied  a  thousandfold,  but  still  appealing  to  the 
same  emotions,  common  to  us  all,  of  the  crises  or  turning- 
points  of  human  life  ?    Who  has  dwelt  with  a  more  potent 
eifect  on  that  catastrophe  which  the  drama  of  every  human  . 
life  must  reach;  whose  scenes  of  death  in  its  pathetic, 
pitiful,  reverend,  terrible,  ghastly  forms  speak  more  to  the 
imagination  and  more  to  the  heart?    There  is^  however^ 


oiie  spt^cifeS  Of  scGlies  itl  which  the  genius  of  IMckeni 
B^ems  to  toe  to  ejterdee  a  still  strongei*  spell — ^those  which 
precede  a  catastrophe,  Which  &i*e  charged  like  thtmder- 
eloilds  With  the  coming  dtorm.  And  het«  the  constructive 
fett  is  at  Work ;  for  tt  is  the  dtrangetoent  of  the  incident.^ 
past  dfid  to  come,  domhined  by  anticipation  in  the  mind 
of  Hhe  tGfcidei*,  Which  gives  their  exti*a<)rdinal7  force  tn 
such  scenes  as  the  nocturnal  watching  of  Nancy  by  Noah, 
Oi*  Catkei*'8  early  wdlk  to  the  railway  station,  where  he  \9 
to  mefet  his  doom.  Extremely  powerful,  too,  in  a  rather 
different  w&y,  is  the  scene  iti  "Littlfe  Dorrit,''  described 
ill  a  word  or  two,  of  the  parting  of  Bar  and  Physician  at 
dawn,  ttftef  they  haVe  "found  out  Mr.  Merdle's  com- 
plaint ''  t 

*•  Before  patting,  At  Physician^s  door,  they  both  looked 
np  at  the  stliiny  morning  sky,  into  which  the  smoke  of  a 
few  early  fltfes,  and  the  breath  and  voices  of  a  few  early 
dtirrer^,  were  peacefully  rising,  and  then  looked  round 
Upon  the  immense  city,  and  said;  'If  all  those  hundred* 
and  thoUsahds  of  beggared  people  who  were  yet  asleep 
eOnld  only  know,  as  they  two  spoke,  the  ruiil  that  im- 
pended oT^t  thein,  what  a  fearful  cry  against  one  miserable 
ioul  would  go  Up  to  Heaven ! '  '*  Nor  is  it  awe  only,  but 
pity  falscf,  which  he  is  able  thud  to  move  beforehand,  as  in 
"  Dombey  and  Bon,^*  iii  the  incomparable  scenes  leading 
Up  to  littl^  PAUl's  death. 

More  diverse  opinions  have  been  expressed  as  to 
Dickens's  toastery  of  that  highest  part  Of  the  novelist's 
art,  which  we  call  characterisation.  tTndoubtedly,  the 
ChArfaetcr^  which  he  draWs  are  iiicluded  in  a  limited  range. 
Yet  I  question  whether  their  range  can  be  justly  termed 
ftarrow  as  conipafed  with  that  commanded  by  any  other 
great  English  Novelist  ejccCpt  Scott,  or  with  those  of  many 
novelists  of  other  literatures  except  Bakac.  But  wilhlii 
hi^  own  range  Dickens  is  unapproaehed.  His  novels  do 
not  Altogether  avoid  the  common  danger  of  uliinteresting 
heroes  tod  insipid  heroines;  but  only  a  Very  few  of  hi« 
herofe  are  cohventioiiaily  dedttmatory  like  Nicholas  Nick- 
leby,  and  few  of  his  heroines  simper  sehtimentally  like 
Hose  Maylie.  Nor  can  I  for  ^  moment  assent  to  the  con- 
demnation which  has  beeti  pronounced  Upoti  all  the  female 
chdrttcterii  in  Dickens^^  books  ari  more  ot*  less  feeble  oi* 
ai'tifleial.    At  the*  same  tiiiie  it  is  true  that  from  wuinen 
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of  a  mightier  monld  Dick^n^'a  imaginfttioft  tuyn?  |isi<Ja3 
he  cpuld  nqt  Ij^v^  drawn  a,  Dppotbea,  Oasfiubon ,  giiy.  mom 
thw  h§  ewld  h4v^  d}?fl»w«  Rompla  be?eelt  :  Simiterly. 
heroes  of  the  qJiiyfrtrQua  or  mftgu^iauiQouQ  type,  jpeppes^vtan 
lives  Qf  geperou^  effgrt  i4  fr,gr©9.t  (Q|ius©,uWill  n^t,  e^pily 
be  met  with  ia  Ms  writings:  be  never  pfv^  esa^y^d  the 
picture  of  m  aptist  deyp^ed  to  ftrt.fpr  her  awp  ^Jik^r 

Jt  suited  the  gepius,  ft»d  1q  later  ye^rs  p^rhapn  th0 
teqipep,  Qf  Dkk^a  as  ftn.  ^uthw,  to  leftve  aiiit  -rf.  wght 
thoB©  "public  virtues''  to  whieb  no.niftn  we^s  ifl  tj>uth.lessi 
blind  than  binj^lf ,  ftftd  to  remw»  emimt  with  the  iUuftra-, 
tiou  o|  types  of  thq  ppiviite  oi?  domestic?  fci^d-  We  wflF 
cheerfully  feke  tq  Ufl  tbQ  cigiimre.tbat  our^-gi^^^t  bumc^irt 
w^a  in  wtbiiig  rnqye  Bi)f  U^  thm  in  thisTrrrtb^t  bli  *^«a?i 
Pftthy  with  the  ftffeetiQji§  of  th§  hofirth^nd  tbi^  hAme  ten^w 
alrnoet  w  bpuftdir  A  nyffibQUsatiqn  o|  tbi§  inay.be  f^upd 
iu  tbB  bQ»Ottr  whieb,  ifow^  the  •■  Sketcb^B "  ftnd  "  Piek- 
wiek^-  wwfffd^  tbrougb  ft  Ipftg  series  qf  CbFistrwsboQbi 
aud  Ch?i#tw«s  Ifuiobers,  Dickens,  douWleijji  Te?y  aoih 
»eipu8ly>  uftid  t§  the  oae  great  fe^tivftl  of  Engliflb  f^asiily 
life.  Yet  90  Ut  am  I  fropq.  figreeing  with  those  <?i?itie§ 
who  think  that  be  ie  hereby  toweled  tq  the  level  .olt^ 
poets  of  the  teapot  and  th^  plum-tpudding*  that  I  am  at  a 
lofts  how  to  expriPe  niy  admiration  fortbis/gidg  of  hm 
genius-rrrt^er  with  the  tend^nesa  of  Oqwpei:,  playful 
with  the  playfulnesfs  of  Goidsiuitb,  natural  with  the  mtn 
uraln^s  of  the  authoy  of  ^'  AmoUa/^  WhQ  was  ^vepi^ore 
ftt  hcqme  with  ebildren  than  be,  aad,  f;^  that  inatter,.with 
babiea  to  begin  with?  M?,  Homo  relates  bflfw  b^  WJ^e 
heard  ft  lady  exolaim:  ^-  Ob,  do  reafl  to.  us  ftbout  the  baby  5 
Diek^g  ie  capital  at  a  baby  I  '•  Bven  wbm  moet  plftyf^l, 
most  farcical  epnoerning  ehildyen,  bis  fun  is  mr§ly  with-, 
out  something  of  true  tenderness,  fo^  be  knew  the:  meaning 
of  that  diiearie^t  solitude  which  he  ba*  fto  often  pietuped, 
but  nowhere,  oi  eour^a,  with  a  truthfulness  goin^:  90 
straight  to  the  heart  a^  in  ^' David  Cloppe:RfteEcl  - 'rrmtbe 
8olit^^  of  a  ehild  left  to  itself,  Another  w^derfidly  tme 
chili<ihaf»«tfl^  i^  that  ol  Fip  in  "  Great  E^ectitjpni/' 
who  i?  riso,  aa  his  years  psogre^s,  m  admirable. study  of 
boy-natnre,  Joi?  Dieken^i  thoroughly  .under^^edwhftt 
that  B[iy»t^ioii#  ¥ftPiety  of  huHiankind  really  if,  as^wlfl 
Rlwaya,  if  one  way  m  wy,  on  the  leokrout  ioi»  him.    Ho 
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true  ingkius  of  such  delightful  characters  (rare  enough 
in  fiction)  as  Walter  Gay  and  Mrs.  Lirriper's  grandson. 
He  knew  him  in  his  festive  mood — witness  the  amusing 
letter  in  which  he  describes  a  water-expedition  at  Eton 
with  his  son  and  two  of  his  irrepressible  schoolfellow?. 
He  knew  him  in  his  precocity — ^the  boy  of  about  thrw 
feet  high  at  the  George  and  Vulture,  ^^  in  a  hairy  cap  and 
fustian  overalls,  whose  garb  bespoke  a  laudable  ambition 
to  attain  in  time  the  elevation  of  an  hostler'*;  and  the 
thing  on  the  roof  of  the  Harrisburg  coach,  which,  when 
the  rain  was  over,  slowly  upreared  itself,  and  patronisinglv 
piped  out  the  inquiry :  *^  Well  now,  stranger,  I  guess  you 
find  this  almost  like  an  English  arternoon,  hey?'*  He 
knew  the  Gavroche  who  danced  attendance  on  Mr.  Quilp  at 
his  wharf,  and  those  strangest,  but  by  no  means  least  true, 
types  of  all,  the  pupil-teachers  in  Mr.  Fagin^s  academy. 

But  these,  with  the  exception  of  the  last-named,  whioh 
show  much  shrewd  and  kindly  insight  into  the  paradoxes 
of  human  nature,  are  of  course  the  mere  croquis  of  the 
great  humorisf  s  pencil.  His  men  and  women,  and  the 
passions,  the  desires,  the  loves,  and  hatreds  that  agitate 
them,  he  has  usually  chosen  to  depict  on  that  background 
of  domestic  life  which  is  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  common 
to  us  all.  And  it  is  thus  also  that  he  has  secured  to  him- 
self the  vast  public  which  vibrates  very  differently  from 
a  mere  class  or  section  of  society  to  the  touch  of  a  popular 
speaker  or  writer.  "The  more,*'  he  writes,  "we  see  of 
life  and  its  brevity,  and  the  world  and  its  varieties,  the 
more  we  know  that  no  exercise  of  our  abilities  in  any  art, 
but  the  addressing  of  it  to  the  great  ocean  of  humanity  in 
which  we  are  drops,  and  not  to  bye-ponds  (very  stagnant) 
here  and  there,  ever  can  or  ever  will  lay  the  foundations 
of  an  endurable  retrospect.**  The  types  of  character  which 
in  his  fictions  he  chiefly  delights  in  reproducing  are  acconl- 
ingly  those  which  most  of  us  have  opportunities  enouph 
of  comparing  with  the  realities  around  us;  and  this  test, 
a  sound  one  within  reasonable  limits,  was  the  test  he  de- 
manded. To  no  other  author  were  his  ovm  characters  ever 
more  real ;  and  Forster  observes,  that  "  what  he  had  mo?t 
to  notice  in  Dickens  at  the  very  outset  of  his  career,  wa^ 
his  indifference  to  any  praise  of  his  performances  on  the 
merely  literary  side,  compared  with  the  higher  recognition 
of  them  as  bits  of  actual  lif  e ^  with  ihe  meaniBg  and  pu^ 
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pose,  on  their  part,  and  the  lesponsibility  on  his,  of  reali- 
ties,  rather  than  creations  of  fancy/^     It  is,  then,  the 
favourite  growths  of  oi^r  own  age  and  country  for  which 
we  shall  most  readily  look  in  his  works,  and  not  look  in 
vain:    avarice  and  prodigality;  pride  in  all  its  phases; 
hypocrisy  in  its  endless  varieties,  unctuous  and  plausible, 
fawning  and  self-satisfied,  formal  and  moral ;  and,  on  the 
other  side,  faithfidn.ess>  simplicity,  long-suffering  patience, 
and  indomitable  heroic  good  humour.     Do  we  not  daily 
make  room  on  the  pavement  for  Mr.  Dombey  erect,  solemn, 
and  icy,  alongside  of  whom  in  the  road  Mr.  Carker  def- 
erentially walks  his  sleek  horse  ?    Do  we  not  know  more 
than  one  Anthony  Chuzzlewit  laying  up  money  for  himself 
and  his  son,  and  a  curse  for  both  along  with  it ;  and  many 
a  Richard  Cariston,  sinking,  sinking,  as  the  hqpe  grows 
feebler  that  Justice  or  Fortune  will  at  last  help  one  who 
has  not  learnt  how  to  help  himself?    And  wUl  not  prod- 
igals of  a  more  buoyant  kind,  like  the  imn^ortal   Mr. 
Micawber  (though,  maybe,  with  an  eloquencp  less  ornate 
than  his),  when  their  bpat  is  on  the.  shore  and  their  bark 
is  on  the  sea,  become  "  perfectly  businesslike  and  perfectly 
practical,"  and  propose,  in  acknowledgment  of  a  parting 
gift  we  had  neither  hoped  nor  desired  to  see  again,  "  bitls  " 
or,  if  we  should  prefer  it,  ^^  a  bopd,  or  any  other  description 
of  security?  "    All  this  will  (happen  to  us,  as  suyely  as  we 
shall  be  buttonholed  by  Pecksniffs  in  a  state  of  philan- 
thropic exultation ;.  and  watched  round  corners  by  'umble 
but  observant  Uriah  Keeps;  and  affronted  in  what  is  best 
in  us  by   the  worst  hypocrite  of  all,   the  hypocrite   of 
religion,  who  flaunts  in  our  eyes  his  greasy  substitute  for 
what  he  calls  the  "  light  pf  terewth."    To  be  sure,  unless 
it  be  Mr.  Chadband,  and  those  of  his  tribe,  we  shall  find 
the  hypocrite  and  the  man-out-at-elbows  in  real  life  Jess 
endurable  than  their  representatiyes  in  fiction;  for  Dickens 
well  understood,  "that  if  you  do  not  administer  a  dis- 
agreeable character  carefully,  the  public  have  a  decided 
tendency  to  think  that  the  story  is  disagreeable,  and  not 
merely  the  fictitious  form/^     His  economy  is  less  strict 
with    characters    of    the   opposite    class,    true    copies   of 
Nature's  own  handiwork — the  Tom  Pinches  and  Trotty 
Vecks  and  Clara  Peggottys,  who  reconcile  us  with  our 
kind,  and  Mr.  Pickwick  himself,  "  a  human  being  replete 
with  benevolence/^  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  a  noble  pas- 
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sage  i^  Dick^m's  m^t  c<^iig&iilal  predecessor.  The^e 
charfectets  in  Dickens  hftVe  k  Wfettiith  whi^h  otily  the  cre*- 
tions  of  Pi^lding  Aiid  Smollett  hAd  possessed  befotG,  and 
Which,  like  these  old  mafet^s,  he  o^cAsionAlly  eatries  tn 
eic^fes.  At  the  othei*  Extreme  stAlid  thofte  chAracters  in 
#hieh  the  Art  of  Di<jkfeils>  Always  in  union  with  the  prompt- 
ing* of  his  nioi*Al  nAtiite,  illustrates  the  mitigating  or 
tMi^eminf  qualities  observable  even  in  the  outoAsts  of  our 
citllisation.  ^6  me  hid  flgnrfes  of  this  kittd>  wheto  they 
kte  not  i:a6  Inten^^ly  elaborated,  are  not  the  least  touching'; 
and  thei^  is  feOmfething-  as  pathetio  in  the  unconth  eonvict 
MAgwitcih  ai3  in  th6  consumptive  erossing^sweep^r  Jo. 

Ai^  a  matter  of  toutis^,  it  is  possible  to  take  e«eptions 
of  one  kind  6t  ahoth^r  t6  som^  of  the  characters  created 
hy  Diekfens  in  so  exttaordinary  a  profusion.  I  hardly 
ktibw  of  any  othet  novelist  less  obnoxious  to  the  charge 
6f  rejp^atitig  himself ;  though,  bf  conrse,  many  character? 
in  his  earii^i-  ot  shorter  works  contained  in  themselves 
the  germfe  of  later  and  inWet  dev^elopments.  But  Bou 
BM^et  Arid  Dick  S^veller,  Noah  ClAypole  and  Uriah 
Heep  Are  At  least  sufficieJntly  independent  variations  on 
tlnEl  ^anie  themtes.  On  th^  ofher  hAnd,  Filer  and  Cute,  in 
"  fht  Chifties,^^  wer^  the  fir^  sketohes  of  Gradgrind  and 
Bonnderby  in  ''  Hard  Times/^  and  Clemency  in  *'  The 
Battle  rf  Life,'*  pi-efigtires  Peggotty  in  "  David  Copper- 
fleld/^  1(10  one  eottld  seriously  qliartel  with  such  repeti- 
tions as  these,  And  there  are  remarkabW  few  of  them ;  for 
the  fertile  g^ttins  of  Dickens  took  delignt  in  the  variety  of 
its  CfeAtirenesS,  and,  aS  if  to  exemplify  this,  there  was  no 
tdation  upon  the  contrasted  hntnours  of  which  he  better 
loved  to  dtv  ell  than  that  of  partnership.  It  has  been  seen 
howrai^ly  hiif^  inventive  power  condescended  to  supple- 
ment itself  by  What  in  the  noVei  corresponds  to  the  toimicry 
*6f  the 'stage,  and  what  in  truth  is  as  degrading  to  the  one 
as  it  is  to  the  other — ^the  ifepreduction  of  originals  from 
red  life:  On  the  other  hand,  he  eatries  his  habit  too  far 
of  making  A  partlcnlAr  phrase  do  duty  aft  An  index  of  a 
ehAractei*.  This  trick  also  is  a  ttick  ef  the  stage,  where 
li  often  enotigh  makes  the  judicietis  grieve.  Many  may 
be  inclined  to  cerfsure  it  in  Dtekens  as  one  of  several 
forms  of  t?he  ei^a^eration  which  is  so  freatrently  con- 
demned in  him.  There  wAs  no  charge  to  xHiich  he  wft> 
more  sensitive  J  And  in  the  preface  to  **  Martin  Chaale- 
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wit ''  he  ftocorclingly  (not  tqr  the  firet  time)  turned  roun4 
upon  the  objector^,  d^cl^ring  roundly  that  ^^what  is  ex- 
aggeration to  one  class  of  minds  ^nd  perceptippa  is  plain 
irutk  tq  pother ^';  afid.  bintiog  4  dpubt  ''whether  it  is 
alwaj/a  the  w^it^y  vhQ  polopjs  bigblyj  or  whether  it  is  uow 
and  then  t^^e  reader  whosp  ey^  for  qolour  is  a  little  dull," 
I  certaijily  do  pot  tl^ink  thqit  the  term  "  exaggerated  "  is 
correctly  4pp}i^  tq  such  gonventiQiiftl  characters  of  sensa- 
tio«il  yqpianqp  ^  Bosa  Dftrtle,  who  hfts,  a^  it  were^  lost 
her  wfty  i|itp  "Djayid  Copperfield/'  while  Hortense  and 
Mad&mp  Deifg^rge  seem  to  be  in  their  proper  placps  ip 
'''■  Bleak  House/'  and  ''  A  T^le  of  Two  Qities/^  In  hi^ 
earlier  writings,  ^pd  lA  tbe  fresher  apd  less  overchp,rjp[ed 
serious  p^rt^  pi  bis  J^ter  bpoks,  he  rarely  if  ever  paints 
blaok  in  hla,pk;;  evep  the  Jew  Fagin  has'  a  moment  of 
relenting  ^$iipst  th^  sleeping  Oliver ;  he  is  pot  that  unreal 
thip^  9,  "demon/^  wljere^s  Sikes  is  thp^t  real  thing,  a 
brute.  Op  the  other  h^di  cqrt^iply  he  at  tlrt>es  make^ 
his  ch^acterfl  W>r§  laughable  tbaii  nature  j  few  greatj 
humoriat^  have  so  persistently  ^pught  to  efface  the  Une 
which  ^epfirfttes  tl.ifi  u^-rely  possible  from  the  morally  prob- 
able. This  wap,  ng  dgubt,  Ip-i'gely  due  to  bis  inciipatiotf 
towardi^  tj^e  grotej^qua,  "wliiph  a  soycirer  litorarv  training 
might  hftV/&  taugbi  hiin  to  restrain  j  thus  lie  liked  to  in^ 
tnjiduce  insane  or  iinbepilo  persoiuige^  Jjitq  fiction^  wl^ere^ 
a<  iix,  re^l  lif^^  t^ey  are  oftep  d^ugerous  tq  handle,  It  is 
iQ  bi^  seps^ ,  Qi  the  grptesque^  rather  than  to  any  de^p-t 
seated  ijfttiricftl  iijtentipi^..  ai^d  pert^i^Jy  uqt  to  any  want 
of  E^yerepoe  oi;  pietv  ii;  ni^  very  sirj^ple  and  very  earnest 
nature,  tt^at  J  would  likewise. ascribe  Ihp  exfi^geri^tlon  awi? 
unfainwas,  of  which  he  is  guijty  against  lattl^  Bethel  ^n'd 
all  itg  workft.  But  ir^  this,  as  an  other  ingtanees,  po  form 
of  hmPOW*  requires  more  delicate  b^^dlipg  tha»  the  grq- 
t<\ique,  aft4  niimp  is  morp  liable  tq  jCp.use  faiig]^e.  !(vfttterly, 
Diekpaa*  w^s  always  ^dipg  t;o  his  gallery  of  eccentric 
portH^t*^,  apd,  if  inni^r  qurrMuts  may  be  traced  by;  Qntw*r4 
HgiWj.it.n^y  b?  vfprtl^  x^hilo  tp  apply  tb^  test  of  hjs  mme^j^ 
whi^li  b«oonie  HiQre  ^d  naore  odd  as  their  owneri^  deyi^te 
moi»  nnd  mor-^  frPlu  the  path  of  n^iture,  Vbp  mpre 
simply  aBd  y^t  niore  happily  pam^  thftp  the  le^diijg 
member^  of  the  Piekwi^k  Club — from  the  pp^t,  Mr,  Sftodr 
irra»».  to  the  ipopt^pian,  Mr-  Winkle — Natbwi^l  wi 
Daniel;  but  vith  VQft^riyjg  an4  Jjam^^fl,  fmd  Ba%  m^ 
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Venus,  and  Crisparkle  and  Grewgious — ^be  they  actual 
names  or  not — we  feel  instinctively  that  we  are  in  the 
region  of  the  transnormal, 

Lastl}^,  in  their  descriptive  power  and  the  faithfulness 
with  which  they  portray  the  life  and  ways  of  particular 
periods  or  countries,  of  special  classes,  professions,  or  other 
divisions  of  mankind,  the  books  of  Dickens  are,  again  of 
course  within  their  range,  imequalled.  He  sought  hi? 
materials  chiefly  at  home,  though  his  letters  from  Italv 
and  Switzerland  and  America,  and  his  French  pictures  in 
sketch  and  story,  show  how  much  wider  a  field  his  descrip- 
tive powers  might  have  covered.  The  "  Sketches  by  Boz " 
and  the  "  Pickwick  Papers  ^^  showed  a  mastery,  unsur- 
passed before  or  since,  in  the  description  of  the  life  of 
English  society  in  its  middle  and  lower  classes,  and  in 
^^  Oliver  Twist '^  he  lifted  the  curtain  from  .some  of  the 
rotten  parts  of  our  civilisation.  This  history  of  a  work- 
house child  also  sounded  the  note  of  that  sympathy  with 
the  poor  which  gave  to  Dickens's  descriptions  of  their 
sufferings  and  their  struggles  a  veracity  beyond  mere 
accuracy  of  detail.  He  was  still  happier  in  describing 
their  household  virtues,  their  helpfulness  to  one  another, 
their  compassion  for  those  who  are  the  poorest  of  all — the 
friendless  and  the  outcast — as  he  did  in  his  "  Old  Curios- 
ity Shop,"  and  in  most  of  his  Christmas  books.  His 
pictures  of  middle-class  life  abounded  in  kindly  humour: 
but  the  humour  and  pathos  of  poverty — ^more  especially 
the  poverty  which  has  not  yet  lost  its  self-respect — com- 
mended themselves  most  of  all  to  his  descriptive  power. 
Where,  as  in  **  Nicholas  Nickleby "  and  later  works,  he 
essayed  to  describe  the  manners  of  the  higher  classes,  he 
was,  as  a  rule,  far  less  successful :  partly  because  there  was 
in  his  nature  a  vein  of  rebellion  against  the  existing  system 
of  society,  so  that  except  in  his  latest  books,  he  usuallr 
approached  a  description  of  members  of  its  dominant 
orders  with  a  satirical  intention,  or  at  least  an  undertone 
of  bitterness.  At  the  same  time,  I  demur  to  the  common 
assertion  that  Dickens  could  not  draw  a  real  gentleman. 
All  that  can  be  said  is  that  it  very  rarely  suited  his  purpose 
to  do  so,*  supposing  the  term  to  include  manners  as  well 
as  feelings  and  actions;  though  Mr.  Twemlow,  in  "Our 
Mutual  Friend,^'  might  be  instanced  as  a  perhaps  rather 
conscious  exception  of  one  kind,  and  Sir  Leicester  Ded- 
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lock,  in  the  latter  part  of  "Bleak  House/^  as  another. 
Moreover,  a  closer  exammation  of  Lord  Frederick  Verx- 
sopht  and  Cousin  Feenix  will  show  that,  gull  as  the  one^ 
and  ninny  as  the  other  is,  neither  has  anything  that  can 
be  called  nngentlemanly  about  him;  on  the  contrary,  the 
characters,  on  the  whole,  rather  plead  in  favour  of  the 
advantage  than  of  the  valuelessness  of  blue  blood.  As  for 
Dickens's  other  noblemen,  whom  I  find  enumerated  in  an 
American  dictionary  of  his  characters,  they  are  nearly  all 
mere  passing  embodiments  of  satirical  fancies,  which  pre- 
tend to  be  nothing  more. 

Another  ingenious  enthusiast  has  catalogued  the  nu^ 
merous  callings,  professions,  and  trades  of  the  personages 
appearing  in  Dickens^s  works.  I  cannot  agree  with  the 
criticism  that  in  his  personages  the  man  is  apt  to  become 
forgotten  in  the  externals  of  his  calling — the  barrister's 
wig  and  gown,  as  it  were,  standing  for  the  barrister,  and 
the  beadle's  cocked  hat  and  staflE  for  the  beadle.  But.  he 
must  have  possessed  in  its  perfection  the  curious  detective 
faculty  of  deducing  a  man's  occupation  from  his  manners. 
To  him  nothing  wore  a  neutral  tint,  and  no  man  or  woman 
was  featureless.  He  was,  it  should  be  remembered,  always 
observing;  half  his  life  he  was  afoot.  When  he  undertook 
to  describe  any  novel  or  unfamiliar  kind  of  manners,  he 
spared  no  time  or  trouble  in  making  a  special  study  of  his 
subject.  He  was  not  content  to  know  the  haunts  of  the 
London  thieves  by  hearsay,  or  to  read,  the  history  of 
opimn-smoking  and  its  effects  in  blue  books.  From  the 
office  of  his  journal  in  London,  we  find  him  starting  on 
these  self-imposed  commissions,  and  from  his  hotel  in 
New  York.  The  whole  art  of  descriptive  reporting,  which 
has  no  doubt  produced  a  large  quantity  of  trashy  writing, 
but  has  also  been  of  real  service  in  arousing  a  public 
interest  in  neglected  comers  of  our  social  life,  was,  if  not 
actually  set  on  foot,  at  any  rate  reinvigorated  and  vitalised 
by  him.  No  one  was. so  delighted  to  notice  the  oddities 
which  habit  and  tradition  stereotype  in  particular  classes 
of  men;  a  complete  natural  history  of  the  country  actor, 
the  London  landlady,  and  the  British  waiter  might  be 
compiled  from  his  pages.  This  power  of  observation  and 
description  extended  from  human  life  to  that  of  animals. 
His  habits  of  life  could  not  but  make  him  the  friend  of 
dogs^  and  there  is  some  reason  for  a  title  which  was 
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bei^tdiridd  Oh  hiiii  in  a  paper  iii  a  London  Inagdzkie  con> 
C5idming  hk  oWn  dogs^the  Laiid»€ier  of  FiOtiOfii  His 
Intel's  ar&  full  ^f  ddightiul  d^tnih  (xxDeefnittg  these 
f^i^nd^  aM  CiompaHiOng^  Ttifk^  Linda,  mi  th^  l^efit  of 
thdmi  Ik)!'  ie  the  family  of  their  flotitionis  eotrnterparti*, 
eulmiiiating  riAtellectually)  in  Mei^legfe,  less  milnetotis 
a&d  delightful.  O^ts  w^re  less  t^d^genial  to  Dickens^  per- 
hapi^  biK^auee  h^  had  no  objection  to  dhanging  housg;  imd 
ihey  appdat  in  hie  wofks  ia  lio  mofe  atttactird  fofffl  thah 
ag  the  attendant  spirits  of  Mrg.  Pipchin  and  of  Mf *  Kfook. 
But  for  the  humours  of  animals  in  general  h^  had  a  won- 
derfully €|Ui^k  feydi  Of  his  i*avetig  I  have  al?feady  gpoken. 
The  pony  Wlii^kei*  is  the  type  of  kind  old  g^ifttl^men'.^ 
pofiies.  In  one  of  his  lett^pgoccnrg  an  adm&ably  droll 
dese^iptioh  of  the  pig^market  at  Boulogne;  and  the  be.^t 
nnsGitntifie  description  ete:f  giten  of  a  gpider  was  imagined 
fcy  Didkene  at  Btoadstaif  s^  wh^  in  his  solitude  he  thought 
'^  of  taming  spiders,  as  Baron  Tlpehck  did.  There  is  one 
In  my  cell  (with  a  speckled  body  and  twenty-^tiro  very 
decided  knei^s)  tvho  ^eems  to  know  me/' 

In  everything^  whether  animate  or  inanimate,  he  found 
6ut  at  onee  the  characteri«itic  feature^  and  reproduoed  it  in 
Words  of  faultless  precision.  This  is  the  real  secret  of  hi*!* 
di^scriptive  power,  the  exercise  of  which  it  Would  be  ea.<y 
to  pursue  through  many  other  classes  of  stlbjects.  Scenery, 
for  its  own  sake^  he  rarely  car^d  to  describe)  but  Ho  ono 
better  understood  how  to  reproduce  the  eomblfied  effect 
of  ■  s6ett^ry  and^  Weather  on  the  predisposed  mind.  Thn^ 
London  and  its  river  in  especial  are,  as  I  haV©  said, 
haunted  by  the  memory  of  Dickens's  books.  Td  me  it  wa^ 
for  years  impossiblo  to  pass  near  London  Bridge  at  night, 
or  to  idle  in  the  Temple  on  snminer  days,  or  to  frequent 
a  hundred  other  localities  on  or  n^ar  the  Thames,  withor.i 
instinctively  recalling  pictures  scattered  through  th4  Work^ 
of  pidkens— in  this  respect,  also,,  a  real  liher  veHiatis. 

Thus,  and  in  many  Ways  which  it  woiild  be  labour  NhI 
to  attempt  to  describe,  and  by  many  a  stroke  or  t6uch  i>f 
genius  which  it  Would  be  idle  to  seek  to  fepTodtice  in 
paraphrase,  the  most  observing  and  thfi  moat  imafimtivi' 
of  otir  English  hnmorlsts  revealed  to  us  that  infinite 
multitude  of  associations  Which  binds  men  together,  and 
makes  its  members  one  of  another.  But  thongh  obeerva- 
tion  and  imagination  mit?ht  disceiH  and  disconrer  thc-o 
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ascomatSona,  sj-mpathy-m-tbe  pympat^y.  of  fi,  g^n^yovuhijiifmi? 
heart  with  humantty-rH^lone  coyld  .bxee^tba  into  thena  th^ 
warmth  of  U|e.'  Hftppily,  to.rnprt.'Bfien,  th^^^.i^  ^e 
place  eousecrftted  abjovet-  others  tp  t\\^  Idlings  of  Iovq  ^p4 
goodwill ;  "  that  great  altar  wher^  th^ :  wpr^t  ftffi>oi>g  .  u^ 
sometimes  perform  the  worship  of  the  heart,  and  where 
the  best  have  offered  up  such  sacrifices  and  done  such  deeds 
of  heroism  as,  chronicled,  would  put  the  proudest  temples 
of  old  time,  with  all  their  vaunting  annals,  to  the  blush." 
It  was  thus  that  Dickens  spoke  of  the  sanctity  of  home; 
and,  English  in  many  things,  he  was  most  English  in  that 
love  of  home  to  which  he  was  never  weary  of  testifying. 
But,  though  the  ^^ pathway  of  the  sublime"  may  have 
been  closed  to  him,  he  knew  well  enough  that  the  interests 
nf  a  people  and  the  interests  of  humanity  are  mightier 
than  the  domestic  loves  and  cares  of  any  man;  and  he 
ronjicientiously  addressed  himself,  as  to  the  task  of  his 
life,  to  the  endeavour  to  knit  humanity  together.  The 
method  which  he,  by  instinct  and  by  choice,  more  especially 
pursued  was  that  of  seeking  to  show  the  ^^  good  in  every- 
tliing/'  This  it  is  that  made  him,  unreasonably  some- 
times, ignobly  never,  the  champion  of  the  poor,  the  help- 
less, the  outcast.  He  was  often  tempted  into  a  rhetoric 
too  loud  and  too  shrill,  into  a  satire  neither  fine  nor  fair; 
for  he  was  impatient,  but  not  impatient  of  what  he  thought 
true  and  good.  His  purpose,  however,  was  worthy  of  his 
powers;  nor  is  there  recorded  among  the  lives  of  English 
men  of  letters  any  more  single-minded  in  its  aim,  and 
more  successful  in  the  pursuit  of  it,  than  his.  He  was 
much  criticised  in  his  lifetime;  and  he  will,  I  am  well 
aware,  be  often  criticised  in  the  future  by  keener  and  more 
capable  judges  than  myself.  They  may  miss  much  in  his 
writings  that  I  find  in  them;  but,  unless  they  find  one 
tiling  there,  it  were  better  that  they  never  opened  one  of 
his  books.  He  has  indicated  it  himself  when  criticising 
a  literary  performance  by  a  clever  writer: 

*'  In  this  little  MS.  everything  is  too  much  patronised 
and  condescended  to,  whereas  the  slightest  touch  of  feel- 
ing for  the  rustic  who  is  of  the  earth  earthy,  or  of  sister- 
hood with  the  homely  servant  who  has  made  her  face  shine 
in  her  desire  to  please,  would  make  a  difference  that  the 
writer  can  generally  imagine  without  trying  it.  You  don^t 
want  any  sentiment  laboriously  made  out  in  such  a  thing. 
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You  don't  want  any  maudlin  show  of  it.    Bnt  you  do  want 
a  pervading  suggestion  that  it  is  there.^' 

The  sentiment  which  Dickens  means  is  the  salt  which 
will  give  a  fresh  savour  of  their  own  to  his  works  so  long 
as  our  language  endures. 


CEITICAL   ESTIMATES   OF 
CHARLES  DICKENS* 


DICKENS  AS  A  NOVELIST. 

BY 

HIPPOLYTE   A.  TAINE. 

The  first  question  which  should  be  asked  in  connection 
with  an  artist  is  this :  How  does  he  regard  objeeta  ?  With 
what  clearnesB,  what  energy,  what  force?  The  reply  de- 
fines his  whole  work  beforehand :  for  in  a  writer  of  novels 
the  imagination  ia  the  master  faculty;  the  art  of  composi- 
tion, good  taste,  appreciation  of  truth,  depend  upon  it; 
one  degtee  more  of  vehemence  destroys  the  style  which  ex- 
pressed it,  changes  the  character  which  it  produces,  breaks 
the  framework  in  which  it  is  enclosed.  Consider  that  of 
Dickens,  and  you  will  perceive  therein  the  cause  oi  his 
faultd  and  his  merits,  his  power  aoad  his  excess. 

He  has  the  painter  in  him,  and  the  English  painter. 
Xever  surely  did  a  mind  figure  to  itself  with  more  esaot 
<letail  or  greater  energy  all  the  parts  and  tints  of  a 
picture.  .  .  • 

An  ima^inatixDn  so  lucid  and  energetic  cannot  but  ani>- 
mate  inanimate  objects  withont  an  efforts  It  provokes  in 
the  mind  in  which  it  works  extraordinary  emotions,  and 
the  author  pours  over  the  objects  which  he  figures  to  him- 
self something  ol  the  <fever-welling  passion  which  overflows 
m  him.  Stones  for  him  take  a  voice,  white  walls  swell 
out  into  big  phantoms,  black  wells  yawn  hidooualy  and 
mysteriously  in  the  darkness;  legions  of  strange  creatures 
whirl   shuddering   over   the   fantastic    landscape;    blank 
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nature  is  peopled;  inert  matter  moves.  But  the  image? 
remain  clear;  in  this  madness  there  is  nothing  vague  or 
disorderly;  imaginary  objects  are  designed  with  outlines 
as  precise  and  details  as  numerous  as  real  objects,  and  the 
dream  is  equal  to  the  truth. 

There  is,  among  others,  a  description  of  the  night  wind, 
quaint  and  powerful,  which  recalls  certain  pages  of  *'  Notru 
Dame  de  Paris."  The  source  of  this  description,  as  of  all 
those  of  Dickens,  is  pure  imagination.  He  does  not,  like 
Walter  Scott,  describe  in  order  to  give  his  reader  a  map, 
and  to  lay  down  the  locality  of  his  drama.  He  does  not. 
like  Lord  Byron,  describe  from  love  of  magnificent  nature, 
and  in  order  to  display  a  splendid  succession  of  grand 
pictures.  He  dreams  neither  of  attaining  exactness  nor  of 
selecting  beauty.  Struck  with  a  certain  spectacle,  he  is 
transported,  and  breaks  out  into  unforeseen  figures.  Now 
it  is  the  yellow  leaves,  pursued  by  the  wind,  fleeing  and 
jostling,  shivering,  scared,  in  a  giddy  chase,  lying  in  the 
furrows,  drowned  in  the  ditches,  perching  in  the  trees. 
Here  it  is  the  night  wind,  sweeping  round  a  church,  moan- 
ing as  it  tries  with  its  unseen  hand  the  windows  and  the 
doors,  and  seeking  out  some  crevices  by  which  to  enter. 

Hitherto  you  have  only  recognised  the  sombre  imagina- 
tion of  a  man  of  the  north.  A  little  further  you  perceive 
the  impassioned  religion  of  a  revolutionary  Protestant, 
when  he  speaks  to  you  of  ^^  a  ghostly  sound,  too,  lingering 
within  the  altar ;  where  it  seems  to  chaunt,  in  its  wild  way. 
of  Wrong  and  Murder  done,  and  false  Gods  worshipped; 
in  defiance  of  the  Tables  of  the  Law,  which  look  so  fair 
and  smooth,  but  are  so  flawed  and  broken.  Ugh !  Heaven 
preserve  us,  sitting  snugly  round  the  fire !  It  has  an  awful 
voice,  that  wind  at  Midnight,  singing  in  a  church !  "  But 
an  instant  after,  the  artist  speaks  again;  he  leads  you  to 
the  belfry,  and  in  the  racket  of  the  accumulated  words, 
communicates  to  your  nerves  the  sensation  of  the  aerial 
tempest.  The  wind  whistles,  blows,  and  gambols  in  the 
arches : 

"  High  up  in  the  steeple,  where  it  is  free  to  come  and 
go  through  many  an  airy  arch  and  loophole,  and  to  twist 
and  twine  itself  about  the  giddy  stair,  and  twirl  the  groan- 
ing weathercock,  and  make  the  very  tower  shake  and 
shiver  I  ^^ 

■^ickens  has  seen  it  all  in  the  old  belfry ;  his  thought  is 
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a  mirror;  not  the  smallest  or  ugliest  detail  escapes  him. 
He  has  counted  "the  iron  rails  ragged  with  rust^^;  "the 
sheets  of  lead,"  wrinkled  and  shrivelled,  which  crackle  and 
heave  astonished  under  the  foot  which  treads  them ;  "  the 
shabby  nests  "  which  "  the  birds  stuff  into  corners  "  of  the 
mossy  joists ;  the  grey  dust  heaped  up ;  "  the  speckled 
spiders,  indolent  and  fat  with  long  security,"  which  hang- 
ing by  a  thread,  "  swing  idly  to  and  fro  in  the  vibration  of 
the  bells,"  and  which  on  a  sudden  alarm  climb  up  like 
sailors  on  their  ropes,  or  "  drop  upon  the  ground  and  ply 
a  score  of  nimble  legs  to  save  a  life."  This  picture  cap- 
tivates us.  Kept  up  at  such  a  height,  among  the  fleeting 
clouds  which  spread  their  shadows  over  the  town,  and  the 
feeble  lights  scarce  distinguished  in  the  mist,  we  feel  a 
sort  of  vertigo;  and  we  hardly  fail  to  discover,  with  Dick- 
ens, thought  and  a  soul  in  the  metallic  voice  of  the  chimes 
wliich  inhabit  this  trembling  castle. 

He  mak*es  a  story  out  of  them,  and  it  is  not  the  first. 
Dickens  is  a  poet;  he  is  as  much  at  home  in  the  imag- 
inative world  as  in  the  actual.  Here  the  chimes  are  talking 
to  the  old  messenger,  and  consoling  him.  Elsewhere  it  is 
tlie  Cricket  on  the  Hearth  singing  of  all  domestic  joys, 
and  bringing  before  the  eyes  of  the  desolate  master  the 
happy  evenings,  the  sanguine  hopes,  the  happiness,  the 
quiet  cheerfulness  which  he  has  enjoyed,  aad  which  he  has 
no  longer.  In  another  tale  it  is  the  history  of  a  sick  and 
precocious  child  who  feels  itself  dying,  and  who,  sleeping 
in  the  arms  of  its  sister,  hears  the  distant  song  of  the  mur- 
muring waves  which  rocked  him  to  sleep.  Objects,  with 
Dickens,  take  their  hue  from  the  thoughts  of  his  charac- 
ters. His  imagination  is  so  lively,  that  it  carries  every- 
thing with  it  in  the  path  which  it  chooses.  If  the  char- 
acter is  happy,  the  stones,  flowers,  and  clouds  must  be 
happy,  too ;  if  he  is  sad,  nature  must  weep  with  him.  Even 
t(»  the  ugly  houses  in  the  street,  all  speak.  The  style  runs 
through  a  swarm  of  visions ;  it  breaks  out  into  the  strangest 
oddities.  Here  is  a  young  girl,  pretty  and  good,  who 
crosses  Fountain  Court  and  the  low  purlieus  in  search  of 
her  brother.  What  more  simple  ?  what  even  more  vulgar  ? 
Dickens  is  carried  away  by  it.  To  entertain  her,  he  sum- 
mons up  birds,  trees,  houses,  the  fountain,  the  offices,  law- 
papers,  and  much  besides.  It  is  a  folly,  and  it  is  all  but 
an  enchantment.  .  .  . 
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We  shall  see  how  it  is  excited.  Imagine  a  shop,  no  mat- 
ter what  shop,  the  most  repulsive;  that  of  a  marine-store 
dealer.  Dickens  sees  the  barometers,  chronometers,  tele- 
scopes, compasses,  charts,  maps,  sextants,  speaking-trum- 
pets, and  so  forth.  He  sees  so  many,  sees  them  so  clearly, 
they  are  crowded  and  crammed,  they  replace  each  other  so 
forcibly  in  his  brain,  which  they  fill  and  litter;  there  are 
so  many  geographical  and  nautical  ideas  scattered  imder 
the  glass  cases  hung  from  the  ceiling,  nailed  to  the  wall, 
they  swamp  him  from  so  many  sides,  and  in  such  abun- 
dance, that  he  loses  his  judgment.  ^^  The  shop  itself,  par- 
taking of  the  general  infection,  seemed  almost  to  become 
a  snug,  seagoing,  shipshape  concern,  wanting  only  good 
sea-room,  in  the  event  of  an  unexpected  launch,  to  work 
its  way  securely  to  any  desert  island  in  the  world.*^ 

The  difference  between  a  madman  and  a  man  of  genius 
is  not  very  great.  Napoleon,  who  knew  men,  ^  said  go  to 
Esquirol.  The  same  faculty  leads  us  to  glory  or  thrown 
us  in  a  cell  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  It  is  visionary  imagina- 
tion which  forges  the  phantoms  of  the  madman  and  cre- 
ates the  personages  of  an  artist,  and  the  classifications  serv- 
ing for  the  first  may  serve  for  the  second.  The  imagination 
of  Dickens  is  like  that  of  monomaniacs.  To  plunge  one- 
self into  an  idea,  to  be  absorbed  by  it,  to  see  nothing  else, 
to  repeat  it  under  a  hundred  forms,  to  enlarge  it,  to  carry 
it  thus  enlarged  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  to  dazzle  and 
overwhelm  him  with  it,  to  stamp  it  upon  him  so  tenacious 
and  impressive  that  he  can  never  again  tear  it  from  his 
memory — these  are  the  great  features  of  this  imagination 
and  style.  In  this,  "  David  Copperfield  '^  is  a  masterpiece. 
Never  did  objects  remain  more  visible  and  present  to  the 
memory  of  a  reader  than  those  which  he  describes.  Tlio 
old  house,  the  parlour,  the  kitchen,  Peggotty's  boat,  and 
above  all  the  school-yard,  are  interiors  whose  relief,  energy, 
and  precision  are  unequalled.  Dickens  has  the  passion  and 
patience  of  the  painters  of  his  nation ;  he  reckons  his  Av- 
tails  one  by  one,  notes  the  various  hues  of  the  old  tree- 
trunks;  sees  the  dilapidated  cask,  the  green  and  broken 
flagstones,  the  chinks  of  the  damp  walls;  he  distinguishes 
the  strange  smells  which  rise  from  them;  marks  the  size 
of  the  mossy  spots,  reads  the  names  of  the  scholars  carved 
on  the  door,  and  dwells  on  the  form  of  the  letters.  And 
this  minute  description  has  nothing  cold  about  it :  if  it  ii 
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thus  detailed,  it  is  because  the  contemplation  was  intense; 
it  proves  its  passion  by  its  exactness.  We  felt  this  passion 
without  accounting  for  it ;  suddenly  we  find  it  at  the  end 
of  a  page ;  the  boldness  of  the  style  renders  it  visible,  and 
the  violence  of  the  phrase  attests  the  violence  of  the  im- 
pression. Excessive  metaphors  bring  before  the  mind 
grotedqne  fancies.  We  feel  ourselves  beset  by  extravagant 
visions.  Mr.  Mell  takes  his  flute,  and  blows  on  it,  says 
Copperfield,  "until  I  almost  thought  he  would  gradually 
blow  his  whole  being  into  the  large  hole  at  the  top,  and 
ooze  away  at  the  keys."  We  think  of  Hoffmann^s  fantastic 
tales ;  we  are  arrested  by  a  fixed  idea,  and  our  head  begins 
to  ache.  These  eccentricities  are  the  style  of  sic^efis 
rather  than  of  health. 

Therefore  Dickens  is  admirable  in  the  depicture  of  hal- 
lucinations. We  see  that  he  feels  himself  those  of  his  char- 
acters, that  he  is  engrossed  by  their  ideas,  that  he  enters 
into  their  madness.  As  an  Englishman  and  a  moralist,  he 
has  described  remorse  frequently.  Perhaps  it  may  be  said 
that  he  makes  a  scarecrow  of  it,  and  that  an  artist  is  wrong 
to  transform  himself  into  an  assistant  of  the  policeman 
and  the  preacher.  What  of  that?  The  portrait  of  Jonas 
Chuzzlewit  is  so  terrible  that  we  may  pardon  it  for  being 
useful.  Jonas,  leaving  his  chamber  secretly,  has  treach- 
erously murdered  his  enemy,  and  thinks  thenceforth  to 
breathe  in  peace ;  but  the  recollection  of  the  murder  grad- 
ually disorganises  his  mind,  like  poison.  He  is  no  longer 
able  to  control  his  ideas;  they  bear  him  on  with  the  fury 
of  a  terrified  horse.  He  is  for  ever  thinking^  and  shud- 
dering as  he  thinks  of  the  chamber  where  they  believed  he 
slept.  He  sees  this  chamber,  counts  the  pattern,  pictures 
the  long  folds  of  the  dark  curtains,  the  hollows  of  the  bed 
which  he  has  disarranged,  the  door  at  which  some  one 
might  have  knocked.  The  more  he  wants  to  escape  from 
this  vision,  the  more  he  is  immersed  in  it ;  it  is  a  burning 
gulf  in  which  he  rolls,  struggling,  with  cries  and  sweats  of 
agony*  He  fancies  himself  lying  in  his  bed,  as  he  ought 
to  be,  and  an  instant  after  he  sees  himself  there.  He  fears 
this  other  self.  The  dream  is  so  vivid,  that  he  is  not  sure 
that  he  is  not  in  London.  "  He  became  in  a  manner  his 
own  ghost  and  phantom."  And  this  imaginary  being,  like 
a  mirror,  only  redoubles  before  his  conscience  the  imago 
of  assassination  and  punishment     He  returns,  and  shuf- 
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lies,  with  pale  faxje,  to  the  door  of  his  chamber.  He,  a 
man  of  business,  a  reckoner,  a  coarse  machine  of  positive 
reasoning,  has  become  as  fanciful  as  a  nervous  woman. 
He  advances  on  tiptoe,  as  if  he  were  afraid  of  rousing  the 
imaginary  man,  whom  he  pictures  lying  in  the  bed.  At 
the  moment  when  he  turns  the  key  in  the  lock,  "a  mon- 
strous fear  beset  his  mind.  What  if  the  murdered  man 
were  there  before  him !  ^^  At  last  he  enters,  and  buri(^s 
himself  in  his  bed,  burnt  up  with  fever.  "  He  buried  him- 
self beneath  the  blankets,^^  so  as  to  try  not  to  see  the  cursed 
room;  he  sees  it  more  clearly  still.  The  rustling  of  the 
coverings,  the  buzz  of  an  insect,  the  beatings  of  his  heart, 
all  cry  to  him.  Murdered !  His  mind  fixed  with  '*  an  agony 
of  listening  ^'  on  the  door,  he  ends  by  thinking  that  people 
open  it;  he  hears  it  creak.  His  senses  are  distorted;  he 
dares  not  mistrust  them,  he  dares  no  longer  believe  in 
them;  and  in  this  nightmare,  in  which  drowned  reason 
leaves  nothing  but  a  chaos  of  hideous  forms,  he  finds  no 
reality  but  the  incessant  burden  of  his  con>Tilsive  de- 
spair. Thenceforth  all  his  thoughts,  dangers,  the  whole 
world  disappears  for  him  in  "the  one  dread  question 
only,  "  When  would  they  find  the  body  in  the  wood  ? '' 
He  forces  himself  to  distract  his  thoughts  from  this; 
they  remain  stamped  and  glued  to  it;  they  hold  him 
to  it  as  by  a  chain  of  iron.  He  continually  figures  him- 
self going  into  the  wood,  "  going  softly  about  it  and  about 
it  among  the  leaves,  approaching  it  nearer  and  nearoi 
through  a  gap  in  the  boughs,  and  startling  the  very  flies, 
that  were  thickly  sprinkled  all  over  it,  like  heaps  of  dried 
currants.^^  And  he  always  ends  with  the  idea  of  the  dis- 
covery; he  expects  news  of  it,  listening  rapt  to  the  crict= 
and  shouts  in  the  street,  hearing  men  come  in  and  go  out. 
come  up  and  go  down.  At  the  same  time,  he  has  ever  be- 
fore his  eyes  that  corpse  "  lying  alone  in  the  wood  '^ ;  ''  he 
was  for  ever  showing  and  presenting  it,  as  it  were,  to  every 
creature  whom  he  saw.  Look  here!  do  you  know  of  this? 
Is  it  found  ?  Do  you  suspect  me  ?  "  If  he  had  been  con- 
demned to  bear  the  body  in  his  arms,  and  lay  it  down  for 
recognition  at  the  feet  of  every  one  he  met,  it  could  not 
have  been  more  constantly  with  him  or  a  cause  of  more 
monotonous  and  dismal  occupation  than  it  was  in  this  state 
of  his  mind. 

Jonas  is  on  the  verge  of  madness.    There  are  other  char- 
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actcrs  quite  mad.  Dickens  has  drawn  three  of  four  por- 
traits of  madmen,  very  a^eeable  at  first  siglit,  but  so  true 
that  they  are  in  reality  horrible.  It  needed  an  imagina- 
tion like  his,  irregular,  excessive,  capable  of  fixed  ideas,  to 
exhibit  the  derangement  of  reason.  Two  especially  there 
are  which  make  us  laugh,  and  which  make  us  shudder. 
AugiLstus,  the  gloomy  maniac,  who  is  on  the  point  of  mar- 
rying  Miss  Pecksniff;  and  poor  Mr.  Dick,  half  an  idiot, 
half  a  monomaniac,  who  lives  with  Miss  Trotwood.  To 
understand  these  sudden  exaltations,  these  unforeseen 
gloominesses,  these  incredible  somersaults  of  perverted  sen- 
sibility; to  reproduce  these  hiatuses  of  thought,  these  in- 
terruptions of  reasoning,  this  recurrence  of  a  word,  always 
the  same,  which  breaks  in  upon  a  phrase  attempted  and 
overturns  renascent  reason;  to  see  the  stupid  smile,  the 
vacant  look,  the  foolish  and  uneasy  physiognomy  of  these 
haggard  old  children  who  painfully  involve  idea  in  idea, 
and  stumble  at  every  step  on  the  threshold  of  the  truth 
which  they  cannot  attain,  is  a  faculty  which  Hoffmann 
alone  has  possessed  in  an  equal  degree  with  Dickens.  The 
play  of  these  shattered  reasons  is  like  the  creaking  of  a  dis- 
located door ;  it  makes  one  sick  to  hear  it.  We  find,  if  we 
like,  a  discordant  burst  of  laughter,  but  we  discover  still 
more  easily  a  groan  and  a  lamentation,  and  we  are  terri- 
fied to  gauge  the  lucidity,  strangeness,  exaltation,  violence 
of  imagination  which  has  produced  such  creations,  which 
has  carried  them  on  and  sustained  them  unbendingly  to 
the  end,  and  which  found  itself  in  its  proper  sphere  in 
imitating  and  producing  their  irrationality. 

To  what  can  this  force  be  applied  ?  Imaginations  differ 
not  only  in  their  nature,  but  also  in  their  object;  after 
having  gauged  their  energy,  we  must  define  their  domain ; 
in  the  broad  world  the  artist  makes  a  world  for  himself; 
involuntarily  he  chooses  a  class  of  objects  which  he  pre- 
fers ;  others  do  not  warm  his  genius,  and  he  does  not  per- 
ceive them.  Dickens  does  not  perceive  great  things;  this 
is  the  second  feature  of  his  imagination.  Enthusiasm 
seizes  him  in  connection  with  everything,  especially  in  con- 
nection with  vulgar  objects,  a  curiosity  shop,  a  sign-post, 
a  town  crier.  He  has  vigour,  he  does  not  attain  beauty. 
His  instrument  gives  vibrating  sounds,  but  not  harmoni- 
ous. If  he  is  describing  a  house,  he  will  draw  it  with 
geometrical  clearness;  he  will  put  all  its  colours  in  relief, 
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disoover  a  face  and  thought  in  the  shutters  and  the  pipes; 
he  will  make  a  sort  of  human  being  out  of  the  house, 
grimacing  and  forcible,  which  will  chain  our  regard,  antl 
which  we  shall  never  forget;  but  he  will  not  gee  the 
grandeur  of  the  long  monumental  lines,  the  calm  majesty 
of  the  broad  shadows  boldly  divided  by  the  white  plaster, 
the  cheerfulness  of  the  light  which  covers  them,  and  be- 
comes palpable  in  the  black  niches  in  which  it  is  poured, 
as  though  to  rest  and  to  sleep.  If  he  is  painting  a  land- 
scape, he  will  perceive  the  haws  which  dot  with  their  rod 
fruit  the  leafless  hedges,  the  thin  vapour  streaming  from 
a  distant  stream,  the  motions  of  an  insect  in  the  grass : 
but  the  deep  poetry  which  would  have  seized  the  author  of 
"  Valentine  "  and  "  Andr6  "  will  escape  him.  He  will  \w 
lost,  like  the  painters  of  his  country,  in  the  minute  and 
impassioned  observation  of  small  things;  he  will  have  no 
love  of  beautiful  forms  and  fiqe  colours.  He  will  not  per- 
ceive that  the  blue  and  the  red,  the  straight  line  and  the 
curve,  are  enough  to  compose  vast  concerts,  which  amid 
so  many  various  expressions  maintain  a  grand  serenit}'. 
and  open  up  in  the  depths  of  the  soul  a  spring  of  health 
and  happiness.  Happiness  is  lacking  in  him ;  his  inspira- 
tion is  a  feverish  rapture,  which  does  not  select  its  objects, 
which  animates  promiscuously  the  ugly,  the  vulgar,  the 
ridiculous,  and  which,  communicating  to  his  creations  an 
indescribable  jerkiness  and  violence,  deprives  them  of  the 
delight  and  harmony  which  in  other  hands  they  might 
have  retained.  Miss  Euth  is  a  very  pretty  housekeeper; 
she  puts  on  her  apron :  what  a  treasure  this  apron  is  I  Dick- 
ens turns  it  over  and  over,  like  a  milliner^s  shopman  who 
wants  to  sell  it.  She  holds  it  in  her  hands,  then  she  puts 
it  round  her  waist,  ties  the  strings,  spreads  it  out,  smoothes 
it  that  it  may  fall  well.  What  does  she  not  do  with  her 
apron  ?  And  how  delighted  is  Dickens  during  these  inno- 
cent occupations !  He  utters  little  exclamations  of  joyous 
fun.  "  On  Heaven,  what  a  wicked  little  stomacher  1  '^  He 
apostrophises  a  ring,  he  sports  round  Ruth,  claps  his  hands 
for  pleasure.  It  is  much  worse  when  she  is  making  the 
pudding;  there  is  a  whole  scene,  dramatic  and  lyric,  with 
exclamations,  protasis,  sudden  inversions,  as  complete  as  a 
Greek  tragedy.  These  kitchen  refinements  and  this  wag- 
ft^r-y  of  imagination  make  us  think  (by  way  of  contrast) 
c  interior  pictures  of  George  Sand,  of  the  room  of 
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Cknevieve  the  flower-girl.  She,  like  Kuth,  is  making  a 
useful  object,  very  useful,  since  she  will  sell  it  to-morrow 
for  tenpence;  but  this  object  is  a  full-blown  rose,  whose 
fragile  petals  are  moulded  by  her  fingers  as  by  the  fingers 
of  a  fairy,  whose  fresh  (x)rolla  is  purpled  with  a  vermilion 
as  tender  as  that  of  her  cheeks ;  a  fragile  masterpiece  which 
has  bloomed  on  an  evening  of  poetic  emotion,  whilst  from 
her  window  she  beholds  in  the  sky  the  piercing  and  divine 
eves  of  the  stars,  and  in  the  depths  of  her  virgin  heart 
murmurs  the  first  breath  of  love.  Dickens  does  not  need 
such  a  sight  for  his  transport;  a  stage-coach  throws  him 
into  dithyrambs;  the  wheels,  the  splashing,  the  cracking 
whip,  the  clatter  of  the  horses,  harness,  the  vehicle;  here 
is  enough  to  transport  him.  .  .  . 

The  reader  already  foresees  what  vehement  emotions  this 
species  of  imagination  will  produce.  The  mode  of  coiJt- 
ception  in  a  man  governs  the  mode  of  thought.  When  the 
mind,  barely  attentite,  follows  the  indistinct  outlines  of  k 
rough  sketdied  image,  joy  and  grief  glide  past  him  with 
insensible  touch.  When  the  mind,  with  rapt  attention, 
penetrates  the  minute  details  of  a  precise  image,  joy  and 
grief  shake  the  whole  man.  Dickens  has  this  attention, 
and  sees  these  details:  this  is  why  he  meets  everywhere 
with  objects  of  exaltsUiion.  He  never  abandons  his  impas- 
sioned tone ;  he  never  rests  in  a  natural  style  and  in  simple 
narrative ;  he  only  rails  or  weeps ;  he  writes  but  satires  or 
elegies.  He  has  the  feverish  sensibility  of  a  woman  who 
laughs  toudly,  or  melts  into  tears  at  tiie  sudden  shock  of 
the  slightest  <)ocurrence.  This  impassioned  style  is  ex- 
tr^ely  potent,  and  to  it  anay  be  attribmted  half  the  glory 
of  Dickens*  The  majority  of  mca  have  only  weak  emo- 
tions. We  labour  mechanically^  and  yawn  much;  three- 
fourths  of  the  tMixgs  leave  us  cold;  we  go  to  sleep  by  habit, 
and  we  end  by  <;easing  to  remark  the  household  scenes, 
petty  details,  ^ale  advetatures,  which  are  the  basis  of  our 
existence.  A  man  comes,  who  suddenly  renders  them  in- 
teresting; Hay,  wbo.maises  them  dramatic,  changes  them 
into  objects  lof  admiration,  teaadetness,  and  dread.  With- 
out leaving  the  fireside  or  the  omnibus,  we  are  treraibling, 
OUT  eyes  full  of  tears^  or  shaken  by  fits  of  inextinguishable 
laugbterw  We  are  transformed,  our  life  is  doubled,  our 
soul  had  been  vegetating ;  now  it  feels,  suffers,  loves.  The 
contrast,  the  rapid  succession,  the  niamber  of  the  senfr- 
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ments,  add  further  to  its  trouble ;  we  are  immersed  for  two 
hundred  pages  in  a  torrent  of  new  emotions,  contrary  and 
increasing,  which  communicates  its  violence  to  the  mind, 
which  carries  it  away  in  digressions  and  falls,  and  only 
casts  it  on  the  bank  enchanted  and  exhausted.  It  is  an  in- 
toxication, and  on  a  delicate  soul  the  effect  would  be  too 
forcible;  but  it  suits  the  English  public,  and  that  pubhc 
has  justified  it. 

This  sensibility  can  hardly  have  more  than  two  issues 
— laughter  and  tears.    There  are  others,  but  they  are  only 
reached  by  lofty  eloquence ;  they  are  the  path  to  sublimity, 
and  we  have  seen  that  for  Dickens  this  path  is  cut  off.    Yet 
there  is  no  writer  who  knows  better  how  to  touch  and 
melt ;  he  makes  us  weep,  absolutely  shed  tears ;  before  read- 
ing him  we  did  not  know  there  was  so  much  pity  in  the 
heart.    The  grief  of  a  child,  who  wishes  to  be  loved  by  his 
father,  and  whom  his  father  does  not  love;  the  despairing 
love  and  slow  death  of  a  poor  half-imbecile  young  man :  all 
these  pictures  of  secret  grief  leavq  an  ineffaceable  impres- 
sion.   The  tears  which  he  sheds  are  genuine,  and  compari- 
son is  their  only  source.     Balzac,  George  Sand,  Stendhal 
have  also  recorded  human  miseries;  is  it  possible  to  write 
without  recording  them  ?    But  they  do  not  seek  them  out, 
they  hit  upon  them ;  they  do  not  dream  of  displaying  them 
to  us;  they  were  going  elsewhere,  and  met  them  on  their 
way.     They  love  art  better  than  men.    They  delight  only 
in  setting  in  motion  the  springs  of  passions,  in  combining 
large  systems  of  events,  in  constructing  powerful  charac- 
ters :  they  do  not  write  from  sympathy  with  the  wretched, 
Init  from  love  of  beauty.    When  you  have  finished  George 
SainFs  ""  ^ilaiipmt/^  your  emotion  is  not  pure  sympathy; 
'Ou  fi.^cl,  in  afldition,  a  deep  admiration  for  the  greatness 
Id  the  generosity  of  love.    When  you  have  come  to  the 
id  of  Bal^ac'«  "  l^e  P^re  Goriot,"  your  heart  is  bruised  by 
le  tor  lures  of  that  anguish;  but  the  astonishing  inventive- 
ii?s,  the  accumnlatioii  of  facts,  the  abundance  of  general 
deas,  the  force  of  analysis,  transport  you  into  the  world  of 
icicncc,  and  ynur  painful  sympathy  is  calmed  by  the  specta- 
clo  of  this  plvY.^)o!ogy  of  the  heart.     Dickens  never  calms 
our  Bympothy :  lie  sehx'ts  subjects  in  which  it  alone,  and 
more  than  e[sewli<?TL\  is  unfolded:  the  long  oppression  of 
1  persecuted  and  starved  by  their  schoolmaster;  the 
He  factory-hand  Stephen,  robbed  and  degraded  by 
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his  wife,  driven  away  by  his  fellows,  accused  of  theft,  lin- 
gering six  days  at  the  bottom  of  a  pit  into  which  he  has 
fallen,  maimed,  consumed  by  fever,  and  dying  when  he  is 
at  length  discovered.  .  .  . 

This  same  writer  is  the  most  railing,  the  most  comic, 
the  most  jocose  of  English  authors.  And  it  is,  moreover,  a 
singular  gaiety!  It  is  the  only  kind  which  would  har- 
monise with  this  impassioned  sensibility.  There  is  a  laugh- 
ter akin  to  tears.  Satire  is  the  sister  of  elegy:  if  tlie 
second  pleads  for  the  oppressed,  the  first  combats  the  op- 
pressors. Wounded  by  misfortunes  and  vices,  Dickens 
avenges  himself  by  ridicule.  He  does  not  paint,  he  pun- 
ishes. Nothing  could  be  more  damaging  than  those  long 
cliapters  of  sustained  irony,  in  which,  the  sarcasm  is 
])ressed,  line  after  line,  more  sanguinary  and  piercing  in 
the  chosen  adversary.  There  are  five  or  six  against  the 
^imerieans — their  bribed  newspapers,  their  drunken  jour- 
nalists, their  cheating  speculators,  their  women  authors, 
their  coarseness,  their  familiarity,  their  insolence^  their 
brutality — enough  to  captivate  an  absolutist,  and  to.  justify 
the  Liberal  who,  returning  from  New  York,  embraced  with 
tears  in  his  eyes  the  first  gendarme  whom  he  saw  on  land- 
ing at  Havre.  Foundations  of  industrial  societies,  inter- 
views of  a  member  of  Parliament  and  his  constituents, 
instructions  of  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  his 
secretary,  the  display  of  great  banking-houises,  the  laying 
of  the  first  stone  of  a  public  building,  every  kind  of  cere- 
mony and  lie  of  English  society,  are  depicted  with  the  fire 
and  bitterness  of  Hogarth.  There  are  parts  where  the 
comic  clement  is  so  violent,  that  it  has  the  appearance  of  a 
vengeance — ^as  the  story  of  Jonas  Chuzzlewit.  "  The  very 
first  word  which  this  excellent  boy  learnt  to  spell  was 
gain,  and  the  second  (when  he  came  into  two  syllables) 
was  money."  This  fine  education  had  unfortunately  pro- 
duced two  results:  first,  that,  "having  been  long  taught 
by  his  father  to  overreach  everybody,  he  had  imperceptibly 
acquired  a  love  of  overreaching  that  venerable  monitor 
himself  " ;  secondly,  that  being  taught  to  regard  everything 
as  a  matter  of  property,  "  he  had  gradually  come  to  look 
with  impatience  on  his  parent  as  a  certain  amount  of  per- 
sonal estate/^  who  would  be  very  well  "secured"  in  that 
particular  description  of  stronpr-box  which  is  commonly 
called  a  coffin,  and  banked  in  the  grave.    *^Is  that  my 
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father  snoring,  Pecksniff?^'  asked  Jonas;  ^^ tread  upon  hii» 
foot ;  will  you  be  so  good  ?  The  foot  next  you  is  the  gout}' 
one/^  He  is  introduced  to  us  with  this  mark  of  attention : 
you  may  judge  of  the  rest.  At  bottom,  Dickens  is  gloomy. 
like  Hogarth;  but,  like  Hogarth,  he  makes  us  burst  with 
laughter  by  the  buffoonery  of  his  inventions  and  the  vio- 
lence of  his  caricatures.  He  pushes  his  characters  to  ab- 
surdity with  unwonted  boldness.  Pecksniff  hits  off  moral 
phrases  and  sentimental  actions  so  grotesque,  that  they 
make  him  extravagant.  Never  were  heard  such  monstrous 
oratorical  displays.  Sheridan  had  already  painted  an  Eng- 
lish hypocrite,  Joseph  Surface;  but  he  differs  from  Peck- 
sniff as  much  as  a  portrait  of  the  eighteenth  century  differs 
from  a  cartoon  of  "  Punch.^^  Dickens  makes  hypocrisy  so 
deformed  and  monstrous,  that  his  h)rpocrite  ceases  to  re- 
semble a  man;  you  would  call  him  one  of  those  fantastic 
figures  whose  nose  is  greater  than  his  body.  This  extrava- 
gant comicality  springs  from  excess  of  imagination.  Dick- 
ens uses  the  same  spring  throughout.  The  better  to  make 
us  see  the  object  he  shows  us,  he  dazzles  the  reader's  eyes 
with  it;  but  the  reader  is  amused  by  this  irregular  fancy: 
the  fire  of  the  execution  makes  him  forget  that  the  scene 
is  improbable,  and  he  laughs  heartily  as  he  listens  to  the 
undertaker.  Mould,  enumerating  the  consolations  which 
filial  piety,  well  backed  by  money,  may  find  in  his  shop. 

Usually  Dickens  remains  grave  whilst  drawing  his  cari- 
catures. English  wit  consists  in  saying  light  jests  in  a 
solemn  manner.  Tone  and  ideas  are  then  in  contrast; 
every  contrast  makes  a  strong  impression.  Dickens  loves 
to  produce  them  and  his  public  to  hear  them. 

If  at  times  he  forgets  to  castigate  his  neighbour,  if  he 
tries  to  sport,  to  amuse  himself,  he  is  no  longer  happy  over 
it.  The  element  of  the  English  character  is  its  want  of 
happiness.  The  ardent  and  tenacious  imagination  of  Dick- 
ens is  impressed  with  things  too  firmly  to  pass  lightly  and 
gaily  over  the  surface.  He  leans,  he  penetrates,  works  into, 
hollows  them  out ;  all  these  violent  actions  are  efforts,  and 
all  efforts  are  sufferings.  To  be  happy,  a  man  must  be 
light-minded,  as  a  Frenchman  of  the  eighteenth  centnry, 
or  sensual,  as  an  Italian  of  the  sixteenth ;  a  man  must  not 
get  anxious  about  things,  to  enjoy  them.  Dickens  does 
get  anxious  and  does  not  enjoy.  Take  a  little  comical 
^'^'^ident,  such  as  you  meet  witn  in  the  street — a  gust  of 
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wind^  whioh  blows  about  the  garments  of  a  mesBenger. 
Scaramouche  will  grin  with  good  humour;  Leaage  smile 
like  a  diverted  man;  both  will  pass  by  and  think  no  more 
of  it.  Dickens  muses  over  it  for  half  a  page.  He  sees  so 
clearly  all  the  effects  of  the  wind,  he  puts  himself  so  en- 
tirely in  its  place^  he  imagines  for  it  a  will  so  impassioned 
and  precise,  he  shakes  the  clothes  of  the  poor  man  hither 
and  thither  so  violently  and  so  long,  he  turns  the  gust  into 
a  tempest^  into  a  persecution  so  great,  that  we  are  made 
giddy;  and  even  whilst  we  laugh,  we  feel  in  ourselves  too 
much  emotion  and  compassion  to  laugh  heartily. 

If  now  you  would  picture  in  a  glance  this  imagination 
— 90  lucid,  60  violent,  so  passionately  fixed  on  the  object 
selected,  so  deeply  touched  by  little  things,  so  wholly  at- 
tached to  the  details  and  sentiments  of  vulgar  life,  so  fer- 
tile in  incessant  emotions,  so  powerful  in  rousing  painful 
pity,  sarcastic  raillery,  nervous  gaiety — you  must  fancy  a 
London  street  on  a  rainy  winter's  night.  The  flickering 
light  of  the  gas  dazzles  your  eyes,  streams  through  the  shop 
windows,  floods  over  the  passing  forms;  and  its  harsh 
light,  settling  upon  their  contracted  features,  brings  out, 
with  endless  detail  and  damaging  force,  their  wrinkles,  de- 
formities, troubled  expression.  If  in  this  close  and  dirty 
crowd  you  discover  the  fresh  face  of  a  young  girl,  this  arti- 
ficial light  covers  it  with  false  and  excessive  tones;  it 
makes  it  stand  out  against  the  rainy  and  cold  blackness 
with  a  strange  halo.  The  mind  is  struck  with  wonder; 
but  you  carry  your  hand  to  your  eyes  to  cover  them,  and, 
whilst  you  admire  the  force  of  this  light,  you  involuntarily 
think  of  the  true  country  sun  and  the  tranquil  beauty  of 
day.  .  .  . 

The  common  people  are  like  the  children,  dependent, 
ill-cultivated,  akin  to  nature,  and  subject  to  oppression. 
That  is  to  say,  Dickens  extols  them.  That  is  not  new  in 
France;  the  novels  of  Eugene  Sue  have  given  us  more 
than  one  example,  and  the  theme  is  as  old  as  Rousseau; 
but  in  the  hands  of  the  English  writer  it  has  acquired  a 
singular  force.  His  heroes  have  admirable  delicacy  and 
devotion.  They  have  nothing  vulgar  but  their  pronuncia- 
tion; the  rest  is  but  nobility  and  generosity.  You  see  a 
mountebank  abandon  his  daughter,  his  only  joy,  for  fear 
of  harming  her  in  any  way.  A  young  woman  devotes  her- 
self to  save  the  unworthy  wife  of  a  man  who  loves  her. 
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and  whom  she  loves;  the  man  dies;  she  continues,  from 
pure  self-sacrifice,  to  care  for  the  degraded  creature.  A 
poor  waggoner  who  thinks  his  wife  unfaithful,  loudly  pro- 
nounces her  innocent,  and  all  his  vengeance  is  to  think 
only  of  loading  her  with  tenderness  and  kindness.  No  one, 
according  to  DickejQs,  feels  so  strongly  as  they  do  the  hap- 
piness of  loving  and  being  loved — the  pure  joys  of  domes- 
tic life.  N"o  one  has  so  much  compstssion  for  those  poor 
deformed  and  infirm  creatures  whom  they  so  often  bring 
into  the  world,  and  who  seem  only  born  to  die.  No  one 
has  a  juster  and  more  inflexible  moral  sense.  I  confe>i? 
even  that  Dickens^s  heroes  unfortunately  resemble  the  in- 
dignant fathers  of  French  melodramas.  Wlien  old  Peg- 
gotty  learns  that  his  niece  is  seduced,  he  sets  off,  stick  in 
hand,  and  walks  over  France,-  Germany,  and  Italy,  to  find 
her  and  bring  her  back  to  duty.  But  above  all,  they  have 
an  English  sentiment,  which  fails  in  Frenchmen :  they  an* 
Christians.  It  is  not  only  women,  as  in  France,  who  take- 
refuge  in  the  idea  of  another  world ;  men  turn  al^o  their 
thoughts  towards  it.  In  England,  where  there  are  so  many 
sects,  and  every  one  chooses  his  own,  each  one  believes  in 
the  religion  he  has  made  for  himself ;  and  this  noble  senti- 
ment raises  still  higher  the  throne,  upon  which  the  up- 
rightness of  their  resolution  and  the  delicacy  of  their  heart 
has  placed  them. 

In  reality,  the  novels  of  Dickens  can  all  be  reduced  to 
one  phrase,  to  wit:  Be  good,  and  love;  there  is  genuine 
joy  only  in  the  emotions  of  the  heart;  sensibility  is  the 
whole  man.  Leave  science  to  the  wise,  pride  to  the  nobles, 
luxury-  to  the  rich ;  have  compassion  on  humble  WTctched- 
ness ;  the  smallest  and  most  despised  being  may  in  him.^elf 
be  worth  as  much  as  thousands  of  the  powerful  and  the 
proud.  Take  care  not  to  bruise  the  delicate  souls  which 
flourish  in  all  conditions,  under  all  costumes,  in  all  ages. 
Believe  that  humanity,  pity,  forgiveness,  are  the  finest 
things  in  man;  believe  that  intimacy,  expansion,  tender- 
ness, tears,  are  the  finest  things  in  the  world.  To  live  i;^ 
nothing;  to  be  powerful,  learned,  illustrious,  is  little;  to 
be  useful  is  not  enough.  He  alone  has  lived  and  is  a  man 
who  has  wept  at  the  remembrance  of  a  benefit,  given  or 
received. 
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DICKENS  AS  A  LITERARY  ARTIST. 

BY 

W.   TBIGNMOUTH    SHORE. 

A  LITERARY  artist  must  be  appraised  by  his  works  alone, 
what  he  did  miwt  be  considered  apt^rt  from  what  he  wa^, 
but  although  we  may  not  take  into  account  an  artisf  s  per- 
sonality, we  must  view  his  work  in  connection  with  the 
times  during  which  he  wrote,  for  every  great  writer  is.  a 
child  of  his  time,  his  individuality; is  none  the  less  marked 
because  it  is  to  a  certain  extent  formed  and  restrained  by 
the  atmosphere  in  which  he  lived. 

When  Dickens  was  a  boy  and  when  as  a  very  young  man 
he  began  to  write,  England  was  a  rougher  country  than' 
it  is  now,  rougher  in  manners  and  in  morals,  rougher  in 
act  and  in  thought.  Comforts  1;hat  are  to-day  common- 
places were  then  luxuries  or  undreamt  of,  drunkenness  was 
far  from  uncommon  among  the  educated  and  was  sadly, 
prevalent  among  the  untaught,  executions  and  prize-fights 
were  looked  upon  as  choice  entertainments,  the  streets  of 
great  cities  were  ill-lit  and  ill-kept,  newspapers  were  few 
and  expensive,  the  country  was  practically  undiscovered 
by  the  average  town-dweller,  and  intercourse  was  carried 
on  entirely  by  coach.  The  contrast  between  those  days  and 
the  sixties  and  seventies  need  not  be  detailed;  those  days 
Mere  harder,  rougher,  more  uncomely  than  our  own.  But 
an  artist  is  not  affected  only  by  ordinary  surroundings,  but 
by  the  artistic  atmosphere  of  his  time,  though,  owing  to 
his  curious  education  this  influence  had  little  bearing  on 
Dickens^s  work.  As  a  novelist  he  was  scarcely  affected  by 
his  contemporaries;  of  Scott,  for  example,  there  is  no  trace. 
in  his  novels;  he,  like  Thackeray,  harked  back  to  the  old 
masters,  and — also  like  Thackeray — Fielding  was  the 
writer  to  whom  he  was  most  indebted.  Had  these  two  men 
changed  dates,  we  can  imagine  that  they  would  have  writ- 
ten very  much  as  they  have  done.  Both  worked  on  larcje 
canvases,  crowded  with  figures,  both  were  masters  of  the 
broadest  humour  and  of  the  keenest  pathos,  both  hated 
sliams  of  any  kind,  and  both  spoke  their  minds  emphati- 
cally and  clearly. 
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Let  us  first  consider  Dickens's  manner,  and  then  hi- 
matter.  This  is  no  place  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of 
style,  for  our  present  purpose  it  will  suffice  to  define  lit- 
erary good  style  as  ability  to  express  oneself  clearly  with- 
out outraging  any  of  the  refinements  of  language.  Judged 
by  this  standard,  Dickens  was  a  great  artist;  he  could 
conjure  up  for  us  by  means  of  words  alone  detailed  por- 
traits of  men  and  women,  and  could  convey  the  "at- 
mosphere "  of  scenery  alike  in  town  and  country.  He  wa<5 
master  alike  of  tragedy,  of  comedy  and  of  farce,  as  will  l)e 
proved  by  the  few  brief  extracts  for  which  we  have  space. 
For  tragedy,  take  these  lines  from  the  account  of  the  mur- 
der of  Nancy  by  Sikes :  " '  Bill,^  said  the  girl,  in  a  low 
voice  of  alarm,  *  why  do  you  look  like  that  at  me  ?  '  The 
robber  sat  regarding  her,  for  a  few  seconds,  with  dilated 
nostrils  and  heaving  breast ;  and  then,  grasping  her  by  the 
head  and  throat,  dragged  her  into  the  middle  of  the  room, 
and  looking  once  towards  the  door,  placed  his  heavy  hand 
upon  her  mouth.  '  Bill,  Bill ! '  gasped  the  girl,  wrestling 
with  the  strength  of  mortal  fear — *  I — I  won^t  scream  or 
cry — ^not  once — hear  me — speak  to  me — tell  me  what  I 
have  done !  ^  *  You  know,  you  she-devil  I  ^  returned  the 
robber,  suppressing  his  breath.  *  You  were  watched  to- 
night ;  every  word  you  said  was  heard.*  .  .  .  ^  Bill,  dear 
Bill,  you  cannot  have  the  heart  to  kill  me.  ...  I  will  not 
loose  my  hold;  you  cannot  throw  me  off.  Bill,  Bill,  for 
dear  God^s  sake,  for  your  own,  for  mine,  stop  before  you 
spill  my  blood !  I  have  been  true  to  you,  upon  my  guilty 
soul  I  have ! '  .  .  .  The  housebreaker  freed  one  arm,  and 
grasped  his  pistol.  The  certainty  of  immediate  detection 
if  he  fired  flashed  across  his  mind  even  in  the  midst  of  hi? 
fury;  and  he  beat  it  twice,  with  all  the  force  he  could 
summon,  upon  the  upturned  face  that  almost  touched  his 
own.  She  staggered  and  fell,  nearly  blinded  with  the  blood 
that  rained  down  from  a  deep  gash  in  her  forehead;  but 
raising  herself,  with  difficulty,  on  her  knees,  drew  from 
her  bosom  a  white  handkerchief — Rose  Maylie's  own — and 
holding  it  up  in  her  folded  hands,  as  high  towards  heaven 
as  her  feeble  strength  would  allow,  breathed  one  prayer 
for  mercy  to  her  Maker.  It  was  a  ghastly  figure  to  look 
upon.  The  murderer,  staggering  backwards  to  the  wall, 
and  shutting  out  the  sight  with  his  hand,  seized  a  heavy 
club  and  struck  her  down."    This  passage  shows  Dieken^^t^ 
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330wer  and  his  weakness ;  the  physical  horror  of  the  scene 
is  fully  set  before  the  reader,  the  vild-beast  ferocity  of 
Sikes,  the  helplessness  of  Nancy,  but  the  touch  about  the 
liandkerchief  and  the  prayer  is  theatrical;  under  the  cir- 
cumstances the  girl  would  hare  be^n  too  crushed  with  fear 
to  think  of  anything  else  than  escape  or  a  struggle  for  life. 
For  comedy,  turn  to  Stave  One  of  '*  A  Christmas 
Carol " :  ^*  Marley  was  dead,  to  begin  with.  Th^re  is  no 
doubt  whatever  aoout  that.  The  register  of  his  burial  was 
signed  by  the  clergyman,  the  clerk,  the  undertaker,  and  the 
chief  mourner.  Scrooge  signed  it  And  Scrooge-s  name 
was  good  upon  'Change  for  anything  he  chose  to  put  his 
hand  to.  .  .  . 

Oh!  but  he  was  a  tight-fisted  hand  at  the  grindstone, 
Scrooge!  a  squeezing,  wrenching,  grasping,  scraping, 
clutching,  covetous  old  ginner !  Hard  and  sharp  as  flint, 
from  which  no  steel  had  ever  struck  out  generous  fire; 
secret  and  self-»oontained,  and  solitary  aa  an  oyster.  The 
cold  within  him  froze  his  old  features,  nipped  his  painted 
nose,  shrivelled  his  cheek,  stiifened  his  gait ;  made  his  eyes 
red,  his  thin  lips  blue;  an^  spoke  out  shrewdly  in  hia  grat- 
ing voice.  A  frosty  rime  was  on  his  head,  and  on  his  eye- 
brows, and  his  wiry  chin.  He  carried  his  own  low  temr 
perature  always  about  with  him;  he  iced  his  office  in  the 
dog-days ;  and  didn^t  thaw  it  one  degree  at  Christmas  "—r 
here  we  must  stop,  but  could  quote  almost  the  whole  of 
this  admirable  story  as  exemplification  of  Dickens^s  mas- 
tery of  comedy. 

Of  farce  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  examples;  almost 
might  ^^  Pickwick ''  be  quoted  in  its  entirety.  Dickens 
could  convey  an  impressive  sense  of  loneliness  and  horror 
in  his  descriptions  of  scenery ;  we  have  only  yoom  for  two 
short  specimens;  the  first  from  "Martin  Chuzglewit ^^ ; 
'^Tbe  day  was  da^rning  from  a  patch  of  watery  light  in 
the  east,  and  sullen  clouds  came  driving  up  before  it,  from 
which  the  rain  descended  in  a  thick,  wet  mist.  It  streaipe(l 
from  every  twig  and  bramble  in  the  hedge,  made  little  gulr 
lies  in  the  path,  ran  down  a  hundred  channels  in  the  road, 
and  punched  innumerable  holes  into  the  face  of  Qvery  pond 
and  gutter.  It  fell  with  an  oozy,  slushy  soui^d  anaxjng  the 
^rasfl,  and  made  a  muddy  kennel  of  every  furrow  in  i]\e, 
ploughed  fields.  No  living  creature  was  anywhere  to  be 
seen.    The  prospect  could  hardly  have  been  more  desqlaJcJ 
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if  animated  nature  had  been  dissolved  in  water,  and 
poured  down  again  upon  the  earth  in  that  form."  Is  no: 
the  effect  excellent  and  clean-cut  ?  This,  too,  from  "  Our 
Mutual  Friend  '^ — they  are  searching  for  the  body  of 
Gaffer  Hexam  in  the  night  on  the  river :  "  They  were  all 
shivering,  and  everything  about  them  seemed  to  be  shiver- 
ing; the  river  itself,  craft,  rigging,  sails,  such  early  smoke 
as  there  yet  was  on  the  shore.  Black  with  wet,  and  altere<l 
to  the  eye  by  white  patches  of  hail  and  sleet,  the  huddletl 
buildings  looked  lower  than  usual,  as  if  they  were  cower- 
ing, and  had  shrunk  with  the  cold.  Very  little  life  was 
to  be  seen  on  either  bank,  windows  and  doors  were  shut, 
and  the  staring  black-and-white  letters  upon  wharves  and 
warehouses  ^  looked,'  said  Eugene  to  Mortimer,  '  like  in- 
scriptions over  the  graves  of  dead  businesses.^  .  .  .  And 
everything  so  vaunted  the  spoiling  influences  of  water — 
discolour^  copper,  rotten  wood,  honeycombed  stone,  green 
dank  deposit'' — and  so  on  until  the  reader  shudders  and 
forgets  that  he  is  reading  fiction.  That  is  the  whole  art 
of  story-telling,  to  make  that  which  is  not  appear  to  exkU 
to  influence  us  so  that  we  sympathise  with  the  jo3's  and 
sorrows  of  beings  who  never  lived  save  in  the  mind's  eye 
of  the  writer.  This  art  Dickens  practised  to  perfection 
and  his  style  was  an  admirable  instrument  in  his  hands. 
It  was  not  always  polished,  it  was  sometimes  marred  bv 
overemphasis  and  by  theatricality,  but  taken  as  a  whole  it 
enabled  him  to  express  himself  clearly  and  forcibly. 

There  are  some  writers  of  fiction  who  depend  entirely 
upon  the  intricacies  and  artfulness  of  the  plots  of  their 
novels,  such  for  example  as  Wilkie  Collins;  others  who 
take  little  heed  of  plot,  interesting  us  by  the  brilliance  of 
their  character-drawing,  their  pathos,  their  humour,  their 
wit,  such  writers  as  Thackeray;  a  third  class  who  interest 
us  by  plot  and  by  characters,  such  as  Fielding  and  Scott. 
Dickeng  must  be  classed  with  his  great  contemporary 
Thackeray.  It  need  scarcely  be  pointed  out  that  something 
of  plot  is  necessary  in  every  work  of  fiction;  the  characters 
of  the  book  must  be  shown  growing  and  developing  as  the 
conduct  of  the  tale  moves  forward,  otherwise  the  fiction 
would  lose  its  hold  upon  the  reader  just  as  life  would  do 
upon  the  observant  if  time  and  tide  stood  still.  Dickens 
was  aware  that  plot  was  his  weakest  point;  it  was  his 
ature  to  write — so  to  speak — from  hand  to  mouth,  he  felt 
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that  his  characters  were  alive,  he  trusted  to  his  apparently 
inexhaustible  imagination ;  he  set  out  with  a  general  idea 
of  what  would  be  the  fate  of  his  personages,  and  wrote  i  on 
from  chapter  to  chapter  confident  that  something  amusing 
or  interesting  would  happen — and  it  usually  did  happen. 
That  was  his  way,  and  it  is  best  for  a  genius  to  have  his 
way ;  a  cut-and-dried  plot  would  probably  have  hampered 
Dickens,  apparently  to  a  certain  extent  did  so  on  certain 
occasions  when  he  endeavoured  to  follow  out  a  set  scheme. 
It  is  ciuificient  for  us  that  we  can  read  his  tales  with. inter- 
est and  follow  the  fortunes  of  his  characters  with  sympa- 
thy and  delight. 

The  accusation  most  generally  brought  against  Dickens 
is  that  of  exaggeration.  It  is  said  that  his  comic  char^lc- 
ters  are  caricatures,  that  his  pathos  is  shoddy  and  his  hu- 
mour mere  farce.  Such  an  accusation  is  difficult  to*  com- 
bat because  of  its  very  untruth^ — as  a  wTiole.  Some  of 
Dickena^s  characters  are  caricatures — but  caricature  is  a 
legitimate  form  of  art.  Shakespeare  himself  would  gladly 
plead  guilty  to  this  accusation.  Dickens^s  pathos  does  not 
always  ring  true ;  it  is  a  weakness,  but  one  vice  should  not 
be  allowed  to  pull  down  the  balance  against  a  hundred  vir- 
tues; it  may  be  admitted — and  we  think  must  be — that 
the  deaths  of  little  Nell  and  of  Paul  Dombey  belong  to  the 
realm  of  melodrama  rather  than  that  of  tragedy,  but  this 
admission  does  not  weaken  the  splendid  strength  of  the  ac- 
count of  the  last  days  of  Dora  in  "  David  Copperfield,^^  or 
of  the  story  of  Tom  Pinch  and  his  sister  in  ^^  Martin  Chuz- 
zlewit,''  or — to  take  an  oft- forgotten  example— of  the 
pathetic  prison  scenes  in  ^^  Pickwick.^^  His  humour  is 
often  farce,  is  meant  to  be  so,  and  as  farce  is  usually  of  the 
best;  but  it  is  not  always  farce,  being  often  very  tender 
and  very  sweet.  In  fact,  those  who  do  not  like  Dickens^s 
work  are  apt  to  fall  into  the  old  critical  mistake  of  saying 
"  /  do  not  like  thee,  therefore  thou  art  not  likable.^'  Dick- 
ons enchanted  his  contemporaries,  he  enchants  the  mar 
jori ty  oi  us  still ;  it  is  useless  to  say  that  he,  is  no  magician, 
or  that  he  is  a  master  of  black  not  of  white  magic. 

Dickens's  cliiefest  gift  was  that  of  characterisation,  and 
no  English  writer,  with  the  exception  of  Shakespeare,  has 
drawn  so  many  characters  which  have  become  "  household 
wordn.^'  His  satirical  portraits  chiefly  linger  in  our  mem- 
ory, such  as   Stiggins,  Mrs.   Gamp,   Podsnap,   Pecksniff, 
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Bumble ;  but  how  many  others  there  are,  Pickwick,  Jii^, 
Sam  Wellet,  Tony  Weller,  the  Fat  Boy,  Snodgrass,  WinBi. 
Tupman,  Mrs.  Bardell,  Bob  Sawyer,  Dodfion  and  ¥o^- 
f  rom  one  work  alone  I    It  is  in  humorous  and  satirical  por- 
traiture that  Dickens  achieved  his  greatest  succesaes;  bi- 
serious  folk  sometimes  strike  the  reader  as  somewhat  Ui*.- 
less;  they  are  always  drawn  with  care,  but  the  effort  is.\«»' 
often  visible.    Sydney  Carton,  in  "  A  Tale  of  Two  Cilie.*^ 
cannot  be  counted  as  altogether  successful.     On  the  otht: 
hand,  Mr.  Crisparkle  in  "  Edwin  Drood  "  is  altogether  a*l- 
mirable*    It  is,  however,  in  such  portraits  as  those  of  ilr 
Dombey  and  Carker,  in  "  Dombey  and   Son,"  of  Ralpl 
Niekleby,  Bradley  Headstone,  in  "  Our  Mutual  Friend." 
Mrs»   Clennam,  in  "  Little   Dorrit,^^  Miss   Havisham,  in 
"  Great    Expectations,^'    and    Sir    Leicester    Dedlock,    n 
"  Bleak  House,''  that  failure  is  most  apparent ;  Dickcc- 
did  not  know  tHem,  he  had  only  seen  them,  could  not  there- 
fore draw  more  for  us  than  their  outward  appearance  an*] 
theiip  tricks  of  manner ;  they  are  dolls,  not  human  beings 
and  their  joints  are  stiff.    On  the  other  hand,  Dickens  h&^ 
given  the  world  some  of  its  most  charming  little  women, 
notably  Bella  Wilfer,  in  "  Our  Mutual  Friend,"  and  Dora, 
in  "  David  Copperfield."    Lizzie  Hexam  stands  out  finel} 
in  contrast  to  Bella;  they  are  both  not  types  but  exampK^ 
of  English   girls,   finely    conceived   and   finely   executed. 
When  we  seek  the  cause  of  his  failures,  we  find  that  Dick- 
ens was  unsuccessful  as  a  rule  when  he  tried  to  depict  men 
and  women  of  heroic  or  of  abnormal  passions ;  tragedy  in 
his  bands  too  often  became  stagy ;  he  brought  to  the  non! 
the  methods  of  the  drama,  clenched  teeth,  quivering  lipt-. 
blanched  cheeks,  apostrophes  to  Heaven  and  Hell,  and  .^ 
forth,  forgetting — or  not  realising — that  what  will  look 
natural  beneath  the  glare  of  the  footlights  will  appear  far 
from  natural  in  the  searching  light  of  the  open  air.    Th* 
gentle  pathos  of  every-day  life  was  his  to  command ;  tlu' 
heights  of  passion  usually  lay  beyond  his  reach;  though 
terror  and  horror  he  could  paint  with  powerful  brush. 

But  to  appreciate  his  true  greatness  we  must  turn  to 
his  comic  and  satiric  characters,  of  which  we  have  already 
made  some  mention.  It  is  chiefly  against  these  that  the 
charge  of  exaggeration  has  been  levelled,  for  the  most  part 
by  those  who  fail  to  understand  that  exaggeration  ip  the 
essence  of  comedy  and  that  satire  without  caricature  is 
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-  *  hing  worth,     A  comic  character  drawn  with  absolute, 

listic  fidelity  ceases  to  be  comic;  imagine  Falstaff  or 

«.  Gamp  so  drawn ;  they  would  be  loathsome  instead  of 

ighable.    It  is  the  province  of  the  literary  artist,  as  of 

"    ?  pictorial,  to  select,  not  merely  to  reproduce.    Or  again, 

agine  Polonius  or  Mr.  Pecksniff  portrayed  to  the  life; 

w  unutterably  they  would  bore  us !    Take  these  charac- 

:s  as  Shakespeare  and  Dickens  have  drawn  them  for  us; 

ey  are  none  the  less  living,  none  the  less  lifelike  because 

rtain  phases  have  been  coloured  more  highly  in  their  por- 

aits  than  they  were  in  nature,  because  various  high  lights 

ive  been  strengthened  and  various  shadows  lightened. 

To  survey  in  detail  the  almost  numberless  comic  char- 

»ters  in  Dickens's  novels  would  be  a  lengthy  though  profit 

ible  task,  but  we  may  devote  a  short  space  to  notice  some 

f  the  characteristics  which  run  through  many  of  them. 

n  his  satire  he  is  always  just ;  he  never  mocks  at  any  man 

r  his  belief,  so  long  as  that  man  is  honest  and  acts  up  to 

li.-j  creed;  but  for  the  humbug  and  the  canter  he  has  no 

»it>'.    No  man  was  more  reverent  in  religious  matters  than 

Sickens,  no  man  realised  more  fully  than  he  the  value  of 

he  temperance  movement;  it  was  because  of  this  in  him 

hat  he  drew  Stiggins  and  mocked  at  those  who  hurt  the 

MUse  of  temperance  by  their  intemperance.    His  satire  was 

frequently  directed  against  what  he  believed  to  be  crying 

evils  in  social  and  administrative  life,  and  that  this  satire 

was  jnst  has  been  fully  proved  by  the  changes  which  have 

f>een  made  since  his  day. 

There  was  nothing  in  man  or  woman  that  so  caught 
nickens's  fancy,  that  he  so  loved  to  reproduce,  as  eccen- 
tricity of  manner  or  of  thought.  Quaint  characteristics  in 
his  own  parents  inspired  him  with  two  of  his  most  delight- 
ful creations,  Mr.  Micawber  and  Mrs.  Nickleby.  Dick 
Swiveller  and  the  Marchioness  are  equal  triumphs,  so  are 
Air.  Mantalini,  Peggotty,  Captain  Cuttle,  Mr.  Boffin,  Joe 
Oargery — ^his  pages  teem  with  such.  They  are  all  distinct, 
even  those  who  at  first  meeting  appear  to  be  alike  grow 
Reparate  in  our  minds  as  we  learn  to  know  them — forin- 
s^tance,  Joe  Qargery  and  Mr.  Peggotty — and  this  end  can 
only  he  achieved  by  a  very  great  writer ;  nature  turns  out 
no  two  men  or  women  who  are  duplicates,  nor  does  a  writer 
of  genius. 
Dickens  could  see  into  9^  child's  heart,  could  see  things 
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with  a  child^s  eyes  and  understood  the  wonder  that  fills  a 
child's  mind;  he  has  drawn  for  us  some  of  the  most  truth- 
ful pictures  of  childhood  and,  inexplicable  mystery,  soino 
of  the  most  untrue.  It  is  almost  heresy  to  write  it,  but 
little  Nell  and  Paul  Dombey  are  not  living  children  but 
dolls;  Oliver  Twist  is  little  more  lifelike;  to  counterbal- 
ance them  we  have  a  many,  David  Copperfield,  Pip,  Tiuy 
Tim,  the  children  at  the  Holly  Tree  Inn.  Perhaps  it  ij? 
that  taint  of  theatricality  again;  Dickens  permitted  hi> 
feelings  to  run  away  with  his  pen.  Nell  and  Paul  ujwn 
the  stage,  with  limelight  on  them,  might  possibly  toui*li 
our  hearts;  in  cold  black  and  white  they  make  us  shuddor 
at  their  unreality.  Yet  it  is  only  fair  to  note  that  to  many 
these  two  children  are  very  real  and  very  pathetic,  and  the 
truth  probably  is  this,  that  Dickens  conceived  them  aright, 
and  put  them  on  paper  so  that  some  can  grasp  at  ami 
secure  what  he  meant,  while  others  cannot;  to  some  thev 
are  shadow,  to  some  substance;  but  even  so  Dickens  did 
not  attain  to  full  success,  for  he  should  have  so  written  a.-^ 
to  have  been  understood  of  all  people. 

As  in  the  case  of  all  great  writers  of  fiction,  Dickens  wa? 
a  combination  of  idealist  and  realist;  the  one  without  the 
other  cannot  give  us  any  true  picture  of  life  and  of  hu- 
manity. He  was  gifted  with  the  keenest  sympathy  with 
all  those  who  suffer,  and  could  share  in  all  hearty,  hontst 
mirth.  He  loved  his  fellow  men  and  women;  he  could 
put  himself  in  another's  place,  appreciate  the  fact  that  his 
outlook  on  life  was  not  the  only  one.  His  limitations  as 
an  artist  we  have  touched  upon ;  had  he  had  no  limitations 
he  had  not  been  a- man.  Writers  must  be  judged  by  their 
gifts,  not  by  their  limitations,  by  what  they  have  done  of 
good,  when  well-done  preponderates  over  ill-done;  so 
weighed  in  the  critical  balance  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
Charles  Dickens  stands  very  high  among  our  great  writers 
of  fiction. 

In  addition  to  tests  critical,  a  writer  of  fiction  may  be 
judged  by  the  marks  he  has  left  upon  matters  of  fact.  As 
in  this  way :  Who  that  has  read  "  David  Copperfield  "  does 
not,  when  visiting  Yarmouth  or  Canterbury,  or  when  walk- 
ing in  and  around  Charing  Cross,  think  of  those  characters 
in  that  story  who  visited  or  dwelt  there?  think  of  theiu 
not  as  figments  but  as  facts,  not  as  shadows  of  the  iniag- 
•mtion  but  as  gliosis  of  men  an^  womea  wbp  lived,  moved, 
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and  had  their  being?  It  is  said  that  the  majority  of  our 
American  cousins  who  visit  the  Charterhouse  in  London 
show  no  other  curiosity  than  to  see  the  seat  in  the  chapd 
once  occupied  by  Colonel  Newcome.  So  with  those  who 
have  read  Dickens.  Especially  so  is  this  of  London;  few 
men,  if  any,  can  have  known  the  metropolis  more  fully 
than  did  he,  no  one  has  drawn  it  for  ns  with  such  per^ 
suasivc  skill.  The  very  atmosphere  of  London  breathes 
through  his  writings ;  in  all  its  aspects  he  knew  it,  in  fair 
weather  and  in  foul,  by  day  and  by  night,  and  of  the  char- 
acter of  its  inhabitants  his  knowledge  was  more  "  extensive 
and  peculiar^*  even  than  Sam  Weller's  of  a  certain  class 
of  house  of  entertainment.  No  other  writer  that  we  know 
has  painted  such  London  landscapes  as  he  did;  no  other 
— save  Shakespeare — peopled  its  streets  and  houses  with 
so  many  familiar  faces;  no  other  so  made  London  his  own 
province.  Of  the  country  and  of  country  towns  and  of 
country  life  he  gave  us  many  admirable  pictures,  but  of 
London  he  told  us  all  that  he  knew,  told  us  more  than  any 
other  man  had  to  tell. 

Another  test  of  living  art  is  that  it  docd  not  die  of  old 
age,  does  not  even  grow  old-fashioned  or  out  of  date.  To 
take  only  English  examples,  when  we  read  Shakespeare, 
Addison,  Fielding,  Miss  Austen,  Thackeray,  though  occa* 
sionally  a  custom  or  a  word  may  strike  us  as  quaint,  we  are 
not  checked  in  our  interest  by  any  sense  of  the  fact  that 
the  book  in  our  hands  was  written  many  a  year  ago.  May 
we  not  fairly  add  Dickens  to  that  tine  company  ?  "  Pick- 
wick  '^  has,  perchance,  now  and  again  an  old-world  flavour, 
but  then  its  fun  depends  upon  a  humorous  view  of  man- 
ners rather  than  of  human  nature.  But  his  other  works 
are  fresh  and  sweet,  there  is  no  musty  savour  in  them,  they 
are  alive,  not  dead. 

It  may  be  urged  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  labour  the 
point  that  Dickens  was  a  great  writer ;  of  itself  solely  this 
is  so,  but  in  drawing  attention  to  his  greatness  we  have 
perforce  had  to  show  wherein  he  was  great. 

Dickens  said  of  himself :  "  I  think  it  is  my  infirmity  to 
fancy  or  perceive  relations  in  things  which  are  not  ap- 
parent generally.^^  Yes,  that  explains  much  both  in  Dick- 
ens and  other  writers  which  is  apt  to  be  misunderstood, 
to  be  written  down  as  exaggeration  or  as  totally  untruth- 
ful.   A  man  such  as  he  sees  with  the  eyes  of  genius,  sees 
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very  much  in  the  worid  of  men  iiid  "womeb  to  which  our 
ey^s  are  blind^  or  rathet  which  we  cannot  see  until  it  is 
showh  to  us.  H«  cQlatinues :  "  Also,  I  have  such  an  inex- 
pi*essible  enjoyment  of  what  I  see  in  k  droll  light,  that  I 
dare  say  I  pet  it  as  If  it  were  a  spoilt  child/'  But  he  saw 
nothing  droll  in  things  unseemly;  his  humour  was  clean 
and  wholesome,  and  it  is  matter  for  gratitude  that  he  did 
petceive  drollery  where  most  men  see  only  dulnesses,  that 
his  nature  was  stoiiy,  not  shadowed.  His  humour  wa.^ 
spoiitanieous ;  he  could  laugh  at  his  own  jokes  as  all  great 
jesters  can,  because  the  Joke  spring  as  fresh  upon  him 
in  the  first  instance  as  on  the  written  page  it  did  upcm  his 
readers. 

How  caUi  We  Sum  up  or  appraise  the  Surt  of  Dickens? 
To  compare  due  writer  with  another  is  futile,  eaeh  artist 
has  his  own  merits  and  demerits,  which  cannot  be  weighed 
by  balancing  th^m  against  those  of  others.  Nor  are  there 
toy  fixed  canons  of  literiary  criticism.  Popularity  during 
his  lifetime  is  of  little  valu6  a$  a  test  of  ail  author's  abil- 
ity; popularity  with  the  generations  that  follow  comes  to 
few  Writers  and  to  obl^  those  Who  are  gi^eat  enough  to  get 
at  the  heatt  of  things,  at  the  heart  of  happiness,  at  tlie 
heart  of  soi-roW ;  whose  huinour  and  pathos  are  based  u|K)n 
insight  into  and  knowledge  of  human  nature.  That  popu- 
larity is  undeniably  Dickens^s  portion.  But  literary  popu- 
larity may  be  said  to  be  of  two  sorts,  some  writers  an» 
popular  with  the  critical,  some  with  those  who  are  not  so, 
a  few — the  greatest — are  popular  with  both;  such  writer? 
as  Shakespeare,  Goldsmith,  Scott,  and  Dickens.  These 
men  have  stood,  in  varying  degrees,  the  test  of  time  and 
have  satisfied  the  taste  of  the  critical.  But  to  compare 
thefta  one  with  another  or  to  endeavour  to  place  them  in 
order  of  merit  is  mere  waste  of  effort.  They  weire  great 
men;  let  that  suflSce  and  let  iu3  be  thainkful. 
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THE  MASTER  OF  FICTION. 

BY 

ALGEBISrON"   CHARLES   SWINBURNE. 

It  is  only  when  such  names  as  Shakespeare^s  or  Hngo^s 
rise  and  ram^n  as  the  supreme  witnesses  of  what  was  high- 
est in  any  particular  country  at  any  particular  time  that 
there  can  be  no  question  among  any  but  irrational  and 
impudent  men  as  li)  the  supremacy  of  their  greatest.  Eng- 
land, under  the  reign  of  Dickens,  had  other  great  names 
to  boast  of  which  may  well  be  allowed  to  challenge  the 
sovereignty  of  his  genius.  But  as  there  certainly  was  no 
Shakespeare  and  no  Hugo  to  rival  and  eclipse  his  glory, 
lie  will  probably  and  naturally  always  be  accepted  and 
acclaimed  as  the  greatest  Englishman  of  his  generation. 
11  is  first  works  or  attempts  at  work  gave  little  more 
])romise  of  such  a  future  than  if  he  had  been  a  Coleridge 
or  a  Shelley.  No  one  could  have  foreseen  what  all  may 
now  foresee  in  the  "  Sketches  by  Boz  '^ — not  only  a  quick 
and  keen-eyed  observer,  "  a  cbiel  amang  us  takin'  notes  " 
more  notable  than  Captain  Grose's,  but  a  great  creative 
genius.  Nor  could  any  one  have  foreseen  it  in  the  early 
chapters  of  "  Pickwick  ''—which,  at  their  best,  do  better 
the  sort  of  thijig  which  had  been  done  fairly  well  before. 
Sam  Weller  and  Charles  Dickens  came  to  life  together, 
immortal  and  twin-born.  In  ^*  Oliver  Twist "  the  quality 
of  a  great  tragic  and  comic  poet  or  dramatist  in  prose  fic- 
tion was  for  the  first  time  combined  with  the  already 
famous  qualities  of  a  great  humorist  and  a  born  master  in 
the  arts  of  narrative  and  dialogue. 

Like  the  early  works  of  all  other  great  writers  whose 
critical  contemporaries  have  failed  to  elude  the  kindly 
chance  of  beneficent  oblivion,  the  early  works  of  Dickens 
have  been  made  use  of  to  depreciate  his  later,  with  the 
same  enlightened  and  impartial  candour  which  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  ^*  Othello "  must  doubtless  have  deplored  the 
steady  though  gradual  decline  of  its  author's  genius  from 
the  unfulfilled  promise  of  excellence  held  forth  by  "  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona."  There  may  possibly  be  some  faint 
and  flickering  shadow  of  excuse  for  the  dullards,  if  un- 
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malignant,  who  prefer  "Nicholas  Nickleby^'  to  the  riper 
and  sounder  fruits  of  the  same  splendid  and  inexhaustible 
genius.  Admirable  as  it  is,  full  of  life  and  sap  and  savour, 
the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  youth  are  so  singularly 
mingled  in  the  story  and  the  style  that  readers  who  knew 
nothing  of  its  date  might  naturally  have  assumed  that  it 
must  have  been  the  writer^s  first  attempt  at  fiction.  There 
is  perhaps  no  question  which  would  more  thoroughly  test 
the  scholarship  of  the  student  than  this :  What  do  you 
know  of  Jane  Dibabs  and  Horatio  Peltiogrue?  At  four- 
score and  ten  it  might  be  thought  "  too  late  a  week  **  for 
a  reader  to  revel  with  insuppressible  delight  in  a  first  read- 
ing of  the  chapters  which  enrol  all  worthy  readers  in  the 
company  of  Mr.  Vincent  Crummies;  but  I  can  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  fact  that  this  effect  was  produced  on  a  reader 
of  that  age  who  had  earned  honour  and  respect  in  public 
life,  affection  and  veneration  in  private.  It  is  not,  on  the 
other  hand,  less  curious  and  significant  that  Sydney  Smith, 
who  had  held  out  against  Sam  Weller,  should  have  been 
conquered  by  Miss  Squeers;  that  her  letter,  which  of  all 
Dickens^s  really  good  things  is  perhaps  the  most  obvious^ly 
imitative  and  suggestive  of  its  model,  should  have  con- 
verted so  great  an  elder  humorist  to  appreciation  of  a 
greater  than  himself;  that  the  echo  of  familiar  fun,  an 
echo  from  the  grave  of  Smollett,  should  have  done  what 
finer  and  more  original  strokes  of  comic  genius  had  unac- 
countably failed  to  do.  But  in  all  criticism  of  such  work 
the  merely  personal  element  of  the  critic,  the  natural  at- 
mosphere in  which  his  mind  o?  ^his  insight  works,  and  u>ej: 
its  faculties  of  appreciation,  is  really  the  first  and  la  4 
thing  to  be  taken  into  account. 

No  mortal  man  or  woman,  no  human  boy  or  girl,  can 
resist  the  fascination  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Quilp,  of  Mr.  ami 
Miss  Brass,  of  Mr.  Swiveller  and  his  Marchioness;  but 
even  the  charm  of  Mrs.  Jarley  and  her  surroundings,  tlie 
magic  which  enthrals  us  in  the  presence  of  a  Codlin  and 
a  Short,  cannot  mesmerise  or  hypnotise  us  into  belief  that 
the  story  of  '^  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop  ^'  is  in  any  way  a 
good  story.  But  it  is  the  first  book  in  which  the  hack- 
ground  or  setting  is  often  as  impressive  as  the  figures  which 
can  hardly  be  detached  from  it  in  our  remembered  im- 
pression of  the  whole  design.  From  Quilp's  Wharf  to 
Plat^hwater  Weir  Mill  Lock,  the  river  belongs  to  Dickens 
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by  right  of  conquest  or  creation.  The  part  it  plays  in 
more  than  a  few  of  his  books  is  indivisible  from  the  parts 
played  in  them  by  human  actors  beside  it  or  upon  it.  Of 
such  actors  in  this  book,  the  most  famous  as  an  example 
of  her  creator's  power  as  a  master  of  pathetic  tragedy 
would  thoroughly  deserve  her  fame  if  she  were  but  a 
thought  more  human  and  more  credible.  "The  child" 
has  never  a  touch  of  chUdhood  about  her;  she  is  an  im- 
peccable and  invariable  portent  of  devotion,  without  a  mo- 
ment's lapse  into  the  humanity  of  frailty  in  temper  or  in 
conduct.  Dickens  might  as  well  have  fitted  her  with  a 
pair  of  wings  at  once.  A  woman  might  possibly  be  as 
patient,  as  resourceful,  as  indefatigable  in  well-doing  and 
as  faultless  in  perception  of  the  right  thing  to  do ;  it  would 
be  diflBcult  to  make  her  deeply  interesting,  but  she  might 
be  made  more  or  less'  of  an  actual  creature.  But  a  child 
whom  nothing  can  ever  irritate,  whom  nothing  can  ever 
baffle,  whom  nothing  can  ever  misguide,  whom  nothing  can 
ever  delude,  and  whom  nothing  can  ever  dismay,  is  a  mon- 
ster as  inhuman  as  a  baby  with  two  heads. 

Outside  the  class  which  excludes  all  but  the  highest  mas- 
terpieces of  poetry  it  is  difficult  to  find  or  to  imagine  a 
faultless  work  of  creation — in  other  words,  a  faultless  work 
of  fiction ;  but  the  story  of  "  Barnaby  Rudge ''  can  hardly, 
in  common  justice,  be  said  to  fall  short  of  this  crowning 
praise.  And  in  this  book,  even  if  not  in  any  of  its  pre- 
cursors, an  appreciative  reader  must  recognise  a  quality  of 
hmiiour  which  will  remind  him  of  Shakespeare,  and  per- 
haps of  Aristophanes.  The  impetuous  and  irrepressible 
volubility  of  Miss  Miggs,  when  once  her  eloquence  breaks 
loose  and  finds  vent  like  raging  water  or  fire,  is  powerful 
enough  to  overbear  for  the  moment  any  slight  objection 
which  a  severe  morality  might  suggest  with  respect  to  the 
rectitude  and  propriety  of  her  conduct.  ...  To  have  made 
malignity  as  delightful  for  an  instant  as  simplicity,  and 
Miss  Miggs  as  enchanting  as  Mrs.  Quickly  or  Mrs.  Gamp, 
is  an  unsurpassable  triumph  of  dramatic  humour. 

But  the  advance  in  tragic  power  is  even  more  notable 
and  memorable  than  this.  The  pathos,  indeed,  is  too 
cruel ;  the  tortures  of  the  idiot^s  mother  and  the  murder- 
er's wife  are  so  fearful  that  interest  and  sympathy  are 
well-nigh  superseded  or  overbalanced  by  a  sense  of  horror 
rather    than    of    pity,    magnificent   as    is    the   power    of 
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dramatic  invention  which  animates  every  scene  in  every 
stage  of  her  martyrdom.  Dennis  is  the  first  of  those  con* 
summate  and  wonderful  rufifians,  with  two  vile  faces  under 
one  frowsy  hood,  whose  captain  or  commander-in-chief  is 
Eogue  Riderhood;  more  fearful  by  far,  though  not  (one 
would  hope)  more  natural,  than  Henriet  Cousin,  who 
could  hardly  breathe  when  fastening  the  rope  round  Es- 
meralda's neck,  "  tant  la  chose  Tapitoyait  ^^ ;  a  divine  touch 
of  surviving  humanity  which  would  have  been  impossible 
to  the  more  horrible  hangman  whose  mortal  agony  in  im- 
mediate prospect  of  the  imminent  gallows  is  as  terribly 
memorable  as  anything  in  the  tragedy  of  fiction  or  the 
poetry  of  prose*  His  fellowyhangbird  is  a  figure  no  less 
admirable  throughout  all  his  stormy  and  fiery  career  till 
the  last  moment ;  and  then  he  drops  into  poetry.  Nor  is 
it  poetry  above  the  reach  of  Silas  Wegg  which  "  invokes 
the  curse  of  all  its  victims  on  that  black  tree,  of  which  he 
is  the  ripened  fruit/'  The  writer's  impulse  was  noble;  but 
its  expression  or  its  effusion  is  such  as  indifference  may 
deride  and  sympathy  must  deplore.  Twice  only  did  the 
greatest  English  writer  of  his  day  make  use  of  history  as 
a  background  or  a  stage  for  fiction ;  the  use  made  of  it  in 
"  Barnaby  Rudge ''  is  even  more  admirable  in  the  lifelike 
tragedy  and  the  terrible  comedy  of  its  presentation  than 
the  use  made  of  it  in  "  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities.*' 

Dickens  was  doubtless  right  in  his  preference  of  "  David 
Copperfield"  to  all  his  other  masterpieces;  it  is  only 
among  dunces  that  it  is  held  improbable  or  impossible  for 
a  great  writer  to  judge  aright  of  his  own  work  at  its  best, 
to  select  and  to  prefer  the  finest  and  the  fullest  examplo 
of  his  active  genius;  but,  when  all  deductions  have  been 
made  from  the  acknowledgment  due  to  the  counter-claim 
of  "Martin  Chuazlewit,"  the  fact  remains  that  in  that 
unequal  and  irregular  masterpiece  his  comic  and  his  tragic 
genius  rose  now  and  then  to  the  very  highest  pitch  of  all. 
No  son  of  Adain  and  no  daughter  of  Eve  on  this  God'-* 
earth,  as  his  occasional  friend  Mr.  Carlyle  might  have  ex- 
pressed it,  could  have  imagined  it  possible — ^humanly  pos- 
sible—for anything  in  later  comedy  to  rival  the  unspeak- 
able perfection  of  Mrs.  Quickly's  eloquence  at  its  best:  at 
such  moments  as  when  her  claim  to  be  acknowledged  as 
Lady  Falstaff  was  reinforced,  if  not  by  the  spiritual  au- 
thority of  ^Master  Dumb,  by  the  correlative  evidence  of 
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Mrs.  Keech;  but  no  reader  above  the  level  of  intelligence 
which  prefers  to  Shakespeare  the  Parisian  Ibsen  and  the 
Norwegian  Sardon  can  dispute  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Gamp 
has  once  and  again  risen  even  to  that  unimaginable  su- 
]>remacy  of  triumph. 

At  the  first  interview  vouchsafed  to  us  with  the  adorable 
Sairey,  we  feel  that  no  words  can  express  our  sense  of  the 
divine!}'  altruistic  and  devoted  nature  which  finds  utter- 
ance in  the  sweetly  and  sublimely  simple  words — "  If  I 
could  affoid  to  lay  all  my  feller  creeturs  out  for  nothink, 
I  would  gladly  do  it;  sich  is  the  love  I  bear  'em."  We 
think  of  little  Tommy  Harris,  and  the  little  red  worsted 
.<hoe  gurgling  in  his  throat ;  of  the  previous  occasion  when 
hi?  father  sought  shelter  and  silence  in  an  empty  dog-ken- 
nel ;  of  that  father's  immortally  infamous  reflection  on  the 
advent  of  his  ninth ;  of  religious  feelings,  of  life,  and  the 
end  of  all  things;  of  Mr.  Gamp,  his  wooden  leg,  and  their 
precious  boy;  of  her  calculations  and  her  experiences  with 
Tcforonce  to  birth  and  death;  of  her  views  as  to  the  ex- 
pediency of  travel  by  steam,  which  anticipated  Ruskin's 
and  tho^se  of  later  dissenters  from  the  gospel  of  hurry  and 
the  religion  of  mechanism;  of  the  contents  of  Mrs.  Har- 
ri.-^'s  pocket;  of  the  incredible  incredulity  of  the  infidel 
^Irs.  Prig ;  we  think  of  all  this,  and  of  more  than  all  this, 
and  acknowledge  with  infinite  thanksgiving  of  inexhaust- 
ible laughter  and  of  rapturous  admiration  the  very  greatest 
comic  poet  or  creator  that  ever  lived  to  make  tJie  life  of 
olher  men  more  bright  and  more  glad  and  more  perfect 
tlian  ever,  without  his  beneficent  influence,  it  possibly  or 
imaginably  could  have  been. 

The  advance  in  power  of  tragic  invention,  the  increased 
strength  in  grasp  of  character  and  grip  of  situation,  which 
distinguishes  ^^  Chuzzlewit "  from  "  Nickleby,''  may  be 
tested  by  comparison  of  the  leading  villains.  Ralph  Nickle- 
by  might  almost  have  walked  straight  off  the  boards  on 
which  the  dramatic  genius  of  his  nephew  was  employed  to 
bring  into  action  two  tubs  and  a  pump :  Jonas  Chuzzlewit 
has  his  place  of  eminence  for  ever  among  the  most  memor- 
able types  of  living  and  breathing  wickedness  that  ever 
were  stamped  and  branded  with  immortality  by  the  indig* 
nant  genius  of  a  great  and  unrelenting  master.  Neither 
Vautrin  nor  Thenardier  has  more  of  evil  and  of  deathless 
life  in  him. 
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It  is  not  only  by  his  masterpieces,  it  is  also  by  his  in- 
ferior works  or  even  by  his  comparative  failures  that  tli-^ 
greatness  of  a  great  writer  may  be  reasonably  judged  and 
tested.  We  can  measure  in  some  degree  the  genius  of 
Thackeray  by  the  fact  that  "  Pendennis/'  with  all  its  mar- 
vellous wealth  of  character  and  humour  and  living  trutli, 
has  never  been  and  never  will  be  rated  among  his  vrry 
greatest  works.  "  Dombey  and  Son  ^^  camxpt  be  held  nearly 
so  much  of  a  success  as  "  Pendennis."  I  have  known  a 
man  of  the  very  highest  genius  and  the  most  fervent  en- 
thusiasm for  that  of  Dickens  who  never  could  get  throu;;h 
it.  There  is  nothing  of  a  story,  and  all  that  nothing  (to 
borrow  a  phrase  from  Martial )  is  bad.  The  Boman  starve- 
ling had  nothing  to  lose,  and  lost  it  all :  the  story  of  Dom- 
bey has  no  plot,  and  that  a  very  stupid  one.  The  strut- 
tingly  offensive  father  and  his  gushingly  submissive 
daughter  are  failures  of  the  first  magnitude.  Little  I*aul 
is  a  more  credible  child  than  little  Nell ;  he  sometimes  for- 
gets that  he  is  foredoomed  by  a  more  than  Pauline  or 
Calvinistic  law  of  predestination  to  die  in  the  odour  of 
sentiment,  and  says  or  thinks  or  does  something  really  and 
quaintly  childlike.  But  we  get,  to  say  the  least,  a  gofnl 
deal  of  him;  and  how  much  too  little  do  we  get  of  Jack 
Bunsby !  Not  so  very  much  more  than  of  old  Bill  Barlcv ; 
and  yet  those  two  ancient  mariners  are  berthed  for  ever  in 
the  inmost  shrine  of  our  affections.  Another  patch  of  the 
very  brightest  purple  sewn  into  the  sometimes  ratlier 
threadbare  stuff  or  groundwork  of  the  story  is  the  scene 
in  which  the  dissolution  of  a  ruined  household  is  so  tra>:i- 
comically  set  before  us  in  the  breaking  up  of  the  servants* 
hall.  And  when  we  think  upon  the  cherished  names  of 
Toots  and  Nipper,  Gills  and  Guttle^  Bob  the  Grinder  and 
good  Mrs.  Brown,  we  are  tempted  to  throw  conscience  to 
the  winds,  and  affirm  that  the  book  is  a  good  book. 

But  even  if  we  admit  that  here  was  an  interlude  of  com- 
parative failure,  we  cannot  but  feel  moved  to  acclaim  with 
all  the  more  ardent  gratitude  the  appearance  of  the  next 
and  perhaps  the  greatest  gift  bestowed  on  us  by  this  majr- 
nificent  and  immortal  benefactor.  "  David  Copperfield." 
from  the  first  chapter  to  the  last,  is  unmistakable  by  any 
eye  above  the  level  and  beyond  the  insight  of  a  beetk*'> 
as  one  of  the  masterpieces  to  which  time  can  only  add  a 
new  charm  and  an  unimaginable  value.    The  nairative  is 
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as  coherent  and  harmonious  as  that  of  "  Tom  Jones  " ;  and 
to  say  this  is  to  try  it  by  the  very  highest  and  apparently 
the  most  unattainable  standard.  But  I  must  venture  to 
reaffirm  my  conviction  that  even  the  glorious  masterpiece 
of  Fielding^s  radiant  and  beneficent  genius,  if  in  some 
points  superior,  is  by  no  means  superior  in  all.  Tom  is  a 
far  completer  and  more  living  type  of  gallant  boyhood  and 
^2:enerous  young  manhood  than  David ;  but  even  the  lustre 
of  Partridge  is  pallid  and  lunar  beside  the  noontide  glory 
of  Micawber.  Blifil  is  a  more  poisonously  plausible  villain 
than  Uriah :  Sophia  Western  remains  unequalled  except  by 
her  sister  heroine  Amelia  as  a  perfectly  credible  and  ador- 
able type  of  young  English  womanhood,  naturally  "like 
one  of  Shakespeare's  women/^  socially  as  fine  and  true  a 
lady  as  Congreve's  Millament  or  Angelica.  But  even  so 
large-minded  and  liberal  a  genius  as  Fielding's  could  never 
have  conceived  any  figure  like  Miss  Trotwood's,  any  group 
like  that  of  the  Peggottys.  As  easily  could  it  have  imag- 
ined and  realised  the  magnificent  setting  of  the  story,  with 
its  homely  foreground  of  street  or  wayside  and  its  back- 
ground of  tragic  sea. 

The  perfect  excellence  of  this  masterpiece  has  perhaps 
done  some  ujadeserved  injury  to  the  less  impeccable  works 
of  genius  which  immediately  succeeded  it.  But  in  "  Bleak 
House  "  the  daring  experiment  of  combination,  or  alterna- 
tion which  divides  a  story  between  narrative  in  the  third 
person  and  narrative  in  the  first  is  justified  and  vindicated 
by  its  singular  and  fascinating  success.  Esther's  narrative 
is  as  good  as  her  creator's;  and  no  enthusiasm  of  praiae 
could  overrate  the  excellence  of  them  both.  For  wealth 
and  variety  of  character  none  of  the  master's  works  can  be 
said  to  surpass  and  few  can  be  said  to  equal  it.  When  all 
necessary  allowance  has  been  made  for  occasional  unlike- 
liness in  detail  or  questionable  methods  of  exposition,  the 
sustained  interest  and  the  terrible  pathos  of  Lady  Ded- 
lock's  tragedy  will  remain  unaffected  and  unimpaired-. 
Any  reader  can  object  that  a  lady  visiting  a  slum  in  the 
disguise  of  a  servant  would  not  have  kept  jewelled  rings 
on  her  fingers  for  the  inspection  of  a  crossing-sweeper,  or 
tbat  a  less  decorous  and  plausible  way  of  acquainting  her 
with  the  fact  that  a  scandalous  episode  in  her  early  life 
was  no  longer  a  secret  for  the  family  lawyer  could  hardly 
Ivave  been  imagined  than  the  public  narrative  of  her  story 
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in  her  own  drawing-room  by  way  of  an  evening's  entertain- 
ment for  her  husband  and  their  guests.  To  these  objec- 
tions, which  any  Helot  of  culture  whose  brain  may  have 
been  affected  by  habitual  indulgence  in  the  academic  de- 
lirium of  self-complacent  superiority  may  advance  or  may 
suggest  with  the  most  exquisite  infinity  of  impertinence, 
it  may  be  impossible  to  retort  an  equally  obvious  and  in- 
considerable objection. 

But  to  a  far  more  serious  charge,  which  even  now  ap- 
pears to  survive  the  confutation  of  all  serious  evidence, 
it  is  incomprehensible  and  inexplicable  that  Dickens  should 
have  returned  no  better  an  answer  than  he  did.  Harold 
Skimpole  was  said  to  be  Leigh  Hunt;  a  rascal  after  the 
order  of  Wainewright,  without  the  poisoner's  compar- 
atively and  diabolically  admirable  audacity  of  frank  and 
fiendish  self-esteem,  was  assumed  to  be  meant  for  a  por- 
trait or  a  caricature  of  an  honest  man  and  a  man  of  un- 
questionable genius.  To  this  most  serious  and  most  dis- 
graceful charge  Dickens  merely  replied  that  he  never 
anticipated  the  identification  of  the  rascal  Skimpole  with 
the  fascinating  Harold — the  attribution  of  imaginary  vil- 
lainy to  the  original  model  who  suggested  or  supplied  a 
likeness  for  the  externally  amiable  and  ineffectually  ac- 
complished lounger  and  shuffler  through  life.  The  simple 
and  final  reply  should  have  been  that  indolence  was  tin* 
essential  quality  of  the  character  and  conduct  and  philoso- 
phy of  Skimpole — "a  perfectly  idle  man:  a  mere  ama- 
teur," as  he  describes  himself  to  the  sympathetic  and 
approving  Sir  Leicester;  that  Leigh  Hunt  was  one  of  the 
hardest  and  steadiest  workers  on  record,  throughout  a  long 
and  chequered  life,  at  the  toilsome  trade  of  letters;  and 
therefore  that  to  represent  him  as  a  heartless  and  shanie- 
|c8.^  itllf'T  would  have  been  about  as  rational  an  enterprise. 
lil 'like  a  design  after  the  life,  as  it  would  have  been  to 

pre.-t  lit  Shelley  as  a  gluttonous  and  canting  hypocrite 

Byron  as  a  loyal  and  unselfish  friend.    And  no  one  a^ 

T  believe,  has  pretended  to  recognise  in  Mr.  Jarndyce 

shuly  from  Byron,  in  Mr.  Chadband  a  libel  on  Shelley. 

(M  tfie  two  shorter  novels  which  would  suffice  to  pre- 
Bervt^  tor  ever  the  fame  of  Dickens,  some  readers  will  a^^ 
prolittbly  always  prefer  "Hard  Times"  as  others  will  pre- 
fcT  ^^  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities."  The  latter  of  these  is  doubt- 
the  most  ingeniously  and  dramatically  invented  and 
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eonstrueted  of  all  the  maBter^s  works ;  the  earlier  seems  to 
me  the  greater  in  moral  and  pathetic  and  humorous  effect. 
The  mflrtyr  workman^  beautiftil  as  is  the  study  of  his 
character  and  terrible  as  is  the  record  of  his  tragedy,  is 
almost  too  s|)otleBs  a  suffei^er  and  a  saint;  the  lifelong 
lapidation  of  this  unluckier  Stephen  is  somewhat  too  con- 
sistent and  insistent  and  persistent  for  any  I'ecord  but  that 
of  a  martyrology;  but  the  obdurate  and  histrionic  affecta- 
tion which  animates  the  brutality  and  stimulates  the 
selfishness  of  Mr.  Bounderby  is  only  too  lamentably  truer 
and  nearer  to  the  unlovely  side  of  life.  Mr.  Ruskin — a 
name  never  to  be  mentioned  without  reverence — ^thought 
otherwise ;  btit  in  knowledge  and  insight  into  character  and 
ethics  that  nobly  minded  man  of  genius  was  no  mote  com- 
parable to  Dickens  than  in  sanity  of  ardour  and  ration^ 
ality  of  aspiration  for  progressive  and  practical  reform. 

As  a  social  Satirist  Dickens  is  usually  considered  to  have 
shown  himself  at  his  weakest;  the  curious  and  seemingly 
incorrigible  ignorance  which  imagined  that  the  proper  title 
of  Sir  John  Smithes  wife  was  Lady  John  Smith,  and  that 
the  same  noble  peet  could  be  known  to  his  friends  and 
[)ara8ite8  alternately  as  Lord  Jones  and  Lord  James  Jones, 
may  naturally  make  lis  regret  the  absence  from  their  so- 
ciety of  our  old  Parisian  friend  Sir  Brown,  Esquire;  but 
though  such  singular  designations  as  these  were  ilever  rec- 
tified or  remov^  from  the  text  of  **  Nicholas  Nickleby," 
and  though  a  Lady  Kew  was  as  far  outside  the  rango  of 
his  genius  as  a  Madame  Marneffe,  his  satire  of  social  pre- 
tension and  pretence  was  by  no  means  always  "a  sword- 
stroke  in  the  water  ^^  or  a  flourish  in  the  air.  Mrs.  Sparsit 
is  as  typical  and  immortal  as  any  figure  of  Moli^re's ;  and 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Sparsit  was  a  Powler  is  one  which  can 
never  be  forgotten.  .  .  . 

The  conception  of  "  Little  Dorrit  '^  was  far  happier  and 
more  promising  than  that  of  "  Dombey  and  Son  ^^ ;  which 
indeed  is  Hot  touch  to  say  for  it.  Mr.  Dotnbey  is  a  doll ; 
Mr.  Dorrit  id  an  everlasting  figute  of  comedy  in  its  most 
tragic  aspect  And  tragedy  in  its  most  comic  phase*  Little 
Dorrit  herself  might  be  less  untruly  than  unkindly  de- 
scril)ed  as  little  Nell  grown  big,  or<  in  Milton's  phrase, 
writ  large.  But  on  that  very  account  she  is  a  more  cred- 
ible and  therefore  a  more  really  and  rationally  pathetic 
figure.    The  incomparable  incoherence  of  the  parts  which 
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pretend  in'  vain  to  compose  the  incomposite  story  may  be 
gauged  by  the  collapse  of  some  of  them  and  the  vehement 
hurry  of  cramped  and  ihalting  invention  which  huddles 
up  the  close  of  it  without  an  attempt  at  the  rational  and 
natural  evolution  of  others.  It  is  like  a  child's  dissected 
map  with  some  of  the  counties  or  kingdoms  missing.  Much, 
though  certainly  not  all,  of  the  humour  is  of  the  poorest 
kind  possible  to  Dickens;  and  the  reiterated  repetition  of 
comic  catchwords  and  tragic  illustrations  of  character  is 
such  as  to  affect  the  nerves  no  less  than  the  intelligence  of 
the  reader  with  irrepressible  irritation.  But  this,  if  he  be 
wise,  will  be  got  over  and  kept  under  by  his  sense  of  ad- 
miration and  of  gratitude  for  the  unsurpassable  excellence 
of  the  finest  passages  and  chapters.  The  day  after  the 
death  of  Mr.  Merdle  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  dates 
in  all  the  record  of  creative  history — or  to  use  one  word  in 
place  of  two,  in  all  the  record  of  fiction.  The  fusion  of 
humour  and  horror  in  the  marvellous  chapter  which  de- 
scribes it  is  comparable  only  with  the  kindred  work  of  such 
creators  as  the  authors  of  "  Les  Miserables"  and  "King 
Lear.''  And  nothing  in  the  work  of  Balzac  is  newer  and 
truer  and  more  terrible  than  the  relentless  yet  not  unmerci- 
ful evolution  of  the  central  figure  in  the  story.  The  Father 
of  the  Marshal  sea  is  so  pitiably  worthy  of  pity  as  well  as 
of  scorn  that  it  would  have  seemed  impossible  to  heighten 
or  to  deepen  the  contempt  or  the  compassion  of  the  reader ; 
but  v/hen  he  falls  from  adversity  to  prosperity  he  succeeds 
in  soaring  down  and  sinking  up  to  a  more  tragicomic  ig- 
nominy of  more  aspiring  degradation.  And  his  end  is 
magnificent. 

It  must  always  be  interesting  as  well  as  curious  to  ob- 
serve the  natural  attitude  of  mind,  the  inborn  instinct  of 
intelligent  antipathy  or  sympathy,  discernible  or  conjectur- 
able  in  the  greatest  writer  of  any  nation  at  any  particular 
date,  with  regard  to  the  characteristic  merits  or  demerits 
of  foreigners.  Dickens  was  once  most  unjustly  taxed  with 
injustice  to  the  French,  by  an  evidently  loyal  and  cordial 
French  critic,  on  the  ground  that  the  one  Frenchman  of 
any  mark  in  all  his  books  was  a  murderer.  The  poly- 
pseudonymous  ruffian  who  uses  and  wears  out  as  many 
stolen  names  as  ever  did  even  the  most  cowardly  and  vim- 
lent  of  literary  poisoners  is  doubtless  an  unlovely  figure: 
but  not   even   Mr,   Peggotty  and  his   infant  niece  are 
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painted  with  more  tender  and  fervent  sympathy  than  the 
good  Corporal  and  little  Bebelle,  Hugo  could  not — even 
omnipotence  has  its  limits — have  given  a  more  perfect  and 
living  picture  of  a  hero  and  a  child.  I  wish  I  could  think 
he  would  have  given  it  as  the  picture  of  an  English  hero 
and  an  English  child.  But  I  do  think  the  Italian  readers 
of  "  Little  Dorrit  '^  ought  to  appreciate  and  to  enjoy  the 
delightful  and  admirable  personality  of  Cavalletto.  Mr. 
Baptist  in  Bleeding  Hart  Yard  is  as  attractively  memor- 
able a  figure  as  his  excellent  friend  Signor  Panco.  .  .  . 

Among  the  highest  landmarks  of  success  ever  reared  for 
immortality  by  the  triumphant  genius  of  Dickens,  the 
story  of  "Great  Expectations"  must  for  ever  stand  eminent 
beside  that  of  "  David  Copperfield."  These  are  his  great 
twin  masterpieces.  Great  as  they  are,  there  is  nothing  in 
them  greater  than  the  very  best  things  in  some  of  his  other 
books:  there  is  certainly  no  person  preferable  and  there  is 
possibly  no  person  comparable  to  Samuel  Weller  or  to 
Sarah  Gamp.  Of  the  two  childish  and  boyish  autobi- 
ographers,  David  is  the  better  little  fellow  though  not  the 
more  lifelike  little  friend ;  but  of  all  first  chapters  is  there 
any  comparable  for  impression  and  for  fusion  of  humour 
and  terror  and  pity  and  fancy  and  truth  to  that  which 
confronts  the  child  with  the  convict  on  the  marshes  in  the 
twilight?  And  the  story  is  incomparably  the  finer  story 
of  the  two;  there  can  be  none  superior,  if  there  be  any 
equal  to  it,  in  the  whole  range  of  English  fiction.  And 
except  in  ^'  Vanity  Fair  ^'  and  "  The  Newcomes,"  if  even 
they  ma}'  claim  exception,  there  can  surely  be  found  no 
equal  or  nearly  equal  number  of  living  and  everliving  fig- 
ures. The  tragedy  and  the  comedy,  the  realism  and  the 
dreamery  of  life,  are  fused  or  mingled  together  with  little 
less  than  Sliakespearean  strength  and  skill  of  hand.  To 
have  created  Abel  IVIagwitch  is  to  be  a  god  indeed  among 
the  creators  of  deathless  men.  Pumblechook  is  actually 
better  and  droller  and  truer  to  imaginative  life  than  Pock- 
sniff:  Joe  Gargery  is  worthy  to  have  been  praised  and 
loved  at  once  by  Fielding  and  by  Sterne :  Mr.  Jaggers  and 
his  clients,  Mr.  Wemmick  and  his  parent  and  his  bride, 
are  such  figures  as  Shakespeare,  when  dropping  out  of 
poetry,  might  have  created,  if  his  lot  had  been  cast  in  a 
later  century.  Can  as  much  be  said  for  the  creatures  of 
any  other  man  or  god?     The  ghastly  tragedy  of  Miss 
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Havisham  could  only  have  been  made  at  once  credible  and 
endurable  by  Dickena;  he  alone  could  have  reconciled  the 
strange  and  sordid  horror  with  the  noble  and  pathetic  sur- 
vival of  possible  emotion  and  repentance.  And  he  alone 
could  have  eluded  condemnation  for  so  gross  an  oversight 
as  the  escape  from  retribution  of  so  important  a  criminal 
as  the  "double  murderer  and  monster^*  whose  baffled  or 
inadequate  attempts  are  enough  to  make  Bill  Sikes  seem 
comparatively  the  gentlest  and  Jonas  Chuzalewit  the  jnoat 
amiable  of  men.  I  remember  no  such  flaw  in  any  other 
story  I  ever  read.  But  in  this  story  it  may  well  have  been 
allowed  to  pass  unrebuked  and  unobserved;  which  yet  I 
think  it  should  not. 

This  was  the  author's  last  great  work :  the  defects  in  it 
are  as  nearly  imperceptible  as  spots  on  the  gun  or  shadows 
on  a  sunlit  sea.  His  last  lo^g  story,  ^*  Our  Mutual 
Friend/'  superior  as  it  is  in  harmony  and  animation  to 
"  Little  Dorrit ''  or  ^^  Dombey  and  Son,"  belongs  to  the 
same  class  of  piebald  or  rather  skewbald  fiction.  ...  Of 
this  book  it  might  justly  be  said  that  the  genius  of  the 
author  ebbs  and  flows  with  the  disappearance  and  the  re- 
appearance of  the  Thames. 

That  unfragrant  and  insanitary  waif  of  its  rottenest 
refuse,  the  incomparable  Rogue  Riderhood,  must  always 
hold  a  chosen  place  among  the  choicest  villains  of  our  se- 
leotest  acquaintance.  When  the  genius  of  his  immortal 
creator  said  "  Let  there  be  Riderhood,"  and  there  was 
Riderhood,  a  figure  of  coequal  immorteility  rose  ree)cing 
and  skulking  into  sight.  The  deliciously  an^phibious 
nature  of  the  venomous  human  reptile  is  so  wonderfully 
preserved  in  his  transference  from  Southwark  Bridge  to 
Plashwater  Weir  Mill  Lockhouse  that  we  feel  it  in^possible 
for  imagination  to  detach  the  water-snake  from  the  water, 
the  water-rat  from  the  mud.  There  is  a  horrible  harmony, 
a  hellish  consistency,  in  the  hideous  part  he  takes  in  the 
martyrdom  of  Betty  Higden-^the  most  nearly  intolerable 
tragedy  in  all  the  tragic  work  of  Dickens.  Even  the  un- 
surpassed and  unsurpassable  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the 
martyred  old  heroine's  character  can  hardly  make  the  won- 
derful record  of  her  heroic  agony  endurable  by  those  who 
have  been  so  tenderly  and  so  powerfully  compelled  tq  love 
and  to  revere  her.  The  divine  scene  in  the  children's  hos- 
pital is  something  that  could  only  have  been  conociYod 
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and  that  could  duly  have  beien  Realised  by  two  of  the  great- 
est atnong  ^1*^61*8  and  c-reatof  ^ :  it  is  a  Oiirious  and  ihdmor- 
abld  thing  that  thty  should  hato  shbWh  upon  oUr  sight 
together. 

We  can  duly  guess  what  luamief  of  tt^ibtite  Victor  HUgb 
might  have  paid  to  iDickGUs  oil  reading  hdw  Johnny  "  be- 
queathed all  he  had  to  dispose  Of^  and  arranged  his  affai^^ 
in  this  World/*  But  a  ttiore  incomparable  scene  than  this 
is  the  resurrection  of  Rogue  Rlderhood;  That  is  One  of 
the  very  greatest  works  of  any  creatoi*  who  eter  revealed 
himself  as  a  master  of  fiction:  a  word,  it  should  be  tin- 
neceseary  to  repeat^  synonymous  With  the  word  creation. 
The  terrible  humour  of  it  holds  the  reader  entranced  alik^ 
at  the  first  and  the  hundredth  reading.  And  the  blatant 
boobies  who  deny  truthfulness  and  realism  to  the  imag- 
ination or  the  genius  of  Dickens,  because  it  never  conde- 
scended or  aspired  to  wallow  in  metaphysics  or  in  filthy 
may  be  fearlessly  challenged  to  match  this  scJene  for  tragi- 
comid  and  everlasting  ttuth  in  the  work  of  Sardou  or 
Ibsen,  of  the  bisexual  Geiorge  Eliot  or  the  masculine  "  Mis^ 
Meevia  Mannish/^  M.  Zola,  had  he  Imagined  itj  as  Un^ 
doubtedly  his  potent  and  indisputable  genius  might  have 
done,  must  have  added  a  flavour  of  blood  and  a  savour  of 
ordure  which  would  hardly  have  gratified  or  tickled  the 
nostrils  and  the  palate  of  Dickens:  but  it  is  impossible 
that  this  insular  delicacy  or  pruderv  of  relish  and  of  sense 
mav  not  be  altogether  a  pitiable  infirmity  or  a  derisible 
demit.  Every  scene  in  which  Mr.  Inspector  or  Miss  Ab- 
bey Pottefson  figures  is  as  lifelike  as  it  could  be  if  it  were 
foul  instead  of  fair — if  it  were  as  fetid  with  the  reek  Of 
malodorous  realism  as  it  is  fragrant  with  the  breath  ot 
kindly  and  homely  nature. 

The  fragmentary  "Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood^'  has 
things  in  it  worthy  of  Dickens  at  his  best:  whether  the 
completed  work  would  probably  have  deserved  a  place 
among  his  best  mUst  always  be  an  open  question.  It  is 
certain  that  if  Shakespeare  had  completed  "The  Two 
Noble  Kinsmen*';  if  Hugo  had  completed  "Les  Ju- 
meaux  *' ;  or  if  Thackeray  had  completed  "  Denis  Duval,"' 
the  world  would  have  been  richer  by  a  deathless  and  classic 
masterpiece.  It  is  equally  certain  that  the  grim  and  tragic 
humours  of  the  opium  den  and  the  boy-devil  are  worthy 
of  the  author  of  "  Barnaby  Budge,"  that  the  leading  vil- 
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lain  is  an  original  villain  of  great  promise,  and  that  the 
interest  which  assuredly,  for  the  average  reader,  is  not 
awakened  in  Mr.  Drood  and  Miss  Bud  is  naturally  aroused 
by  the  sorrows  and  perils  of  the  brother  and  sister  whose 
history  is  interwoven  with  theirs.  It  is  uncertain  beyond 
all  reach  of  reasonable  conjecture  whether  the  upshot  of 
the  story  would  have  been  as  satisfactory  as  the  conclu- 
sion, for  instance,  of  "  David  Copperfield  ^'  or  "  Martin 
Chuzzlewit,"  or  as  far  from  satisfactory  as  the  close  of 
"  Little  Dorrit ''  or  "  Dombey  and  Son.'' 

If  Dickens  had  never  in  his  life  undertaken  the  writing 
of  a  long  story,  he  would  still  be  great  among  the  immor- 
tal writers  of  his  age  by  grace  of  his  matchless  excellenco 
as  a  writer  of  short  stories.  His  earlier  Christmas  books 
might  well  suffice  for  the  assurance  of  a  lasting  fame ;  and 
the  best  of  them  are  far  surpassed  in  excellence  by  his  con- 
tributions to  the  Christmas  numbers  of  his  successive 
magazines.  We  remember  the  noble  "  Chimes,''  the  de- 
lightful "  Carol,"  the  entrancing  "  Cricket  on  the  Hearth," 
the  delicious  Tetterbys  who  make  "  The  Haunted  Man  and 
the  Ghost's  Bargain"  immortal  and  unghostly,  and  even 
the  good  stolid  figure  of  Clemency  Newcome,  which  re- 
deems from  the  torpid  peace  of  absolute  nonentity  so  nearly 
complete  a  failure  as  "  The  Battle  of  Life " ;  but  the 
Christmas  work  done  for  "  Household  Words  "  and  "  All 
the  Year  Kound  "  is  at  its  best  on  a  higher  level  than  the 
best  of  these.  "  The  Wreck  of  the  Golden  Mary  "  is  the 
work  of  a  genius  till  then  unimaginable — a  Defoe  with  a 
human  heart.  More  lifelike  or  more  accurate  in  seaman- 
ship, more  noble  and  natural  in  manhood,  it  could  not  have 
been  if  the  soul  of  Shakespeare  or  of  Hugo  had  entered 
into  the  somewhat  inhuman  or  at  least  insensitive  genius 
which  begot  Robinson  Crusoe  or  Moll  Flanders,  Amonfr 
the  others  every  reader  will  always  have  his  special  favour- 
ites :  I  do  not  say  his  chosen  favourites ;  he  will  not  choose 
but  find  them;  it  is  not  a  question  to  be  settled  by  judg- 
ment but  by  instinct.  All  are  as  good  of  their  kind  as 
they  need  be :  children  and  schoolboys,  soldiers  and  sailors, 
showmen  and  waiters,  landladies  and  cheap  jacks,  signal- 
men and  cellarmen :  all  of  them  actual  and  convincing,  yet 
all  of  them  sealed  of  the  tribe  of  Dickens;  real  if  ever  any 
figures  in  any  book  were  real,  yet  as  unmistakable  in  their 
T maternity  as  the  children  of  Chaucer,  of  Shakespeare,  or  of 
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Fielding.  A  modest  and  honest  critic  will  always,  when 
(Ic^aling  with  questions  of  preference  in  such  matters,  be 
<ruided  by  the  example  of  the  not  always  exemplary  Mr. 
J  ingle — "  Not  presume  to  dictate,  but  broiled  fowl  and 
mushrooms — capital  thing !  '^  He  may  in  that  case  indi- 
cate his  own  peculiar  addiction  to  the  society  of  Toby 
Magsman  and  Mr.  Chops,  Captain  Jorgan,  Mr.  Christo- 
j)her  (surely  one  of  the  niost  perfect  figures  ever  drawn 
and  coloured  by  such  a  hand  as  Shakespeare's  or  Dekker's 
or  Sterne's  or  Thackeray's),  Mrs.  Lirriper  and  Major 
Jackman,  Dr.  Marigold,  and  Barbox  Brothers.  The  in- 
credible immensity,  measurable  by  no  critic  ever  born,  of 
such  a  creative  power  as  was  needed  to  call  all  these  into 
immortal  life  would  surely,  had  Dickens  never  done  any 
work  on  a  larger  scale  of  invention  and  construction,  have 
sufficed  for  a  fame  great  enough  to  deserve  the  applause 
and  the  thanksgiving  of  all  men  worthy  to  acclaim  it,  and 
the  contempt  of  such  a  Triton  of  the  minnows  as  Matthew 
Arnold.  A  man  whose  main  achievement  in  creative  lit- 
erature was  to  m^ke  himself  by  painful  painstaking  into 
a  sort  of  pseudo- Wordsworth  could  pay  no  other  tribute 
than  that  of  stolid  scorn  to  a  genius  of  such  inexhaustible 
force  and  such  indisputable  originality  as  that  of  Charles 
Dickens.  .  .  . 

These  Christmas  numbers  are  not,  because  of  their  small 
bulk,  to  be  classed  among  the  minor  works  of  Dickens: 
they  are  gems  as  costly  as  any  of  the  larger  in  his  crown 
of  fame.  Of  his  lesser  works  the  best  and  most  precious 
is  beyond  all  question  or  comparison  "  The  Uncommercial 
Traveller,"  a  book  which  would  require  another  volume  of 
the  same  size  to  praise  it  adequately  or  aright.  Not  that 
there  are  not  other  short  studies  as  good  as  its  very  best 
among  the  "  Reprinted  Pieces  "  which  preserve  for  us  and 
for  all  time  the  beloved  figure  of  Our  Bore,  the  less  de- 
lightful figures  of  the  noble  savage  and  the  begging-letter 
writer,  the  pathetic  plaint  of  Mr.  Meek,  and  the  incom- 
parable studies  and  stories  of  the  detective  police.  We 
could  perhaps  dispense  with  '^  Pictures  from  Italy,''  and 
even  with  "  American  Xotes,"  except  for  the  delicious  ac- 
count or  narrative  or  description  of  seasickness,  which  will 
always  give  such  exquisite  intensity  of  rapture  to  boys  born 
impervious  to  that  ailment  and  susee])til)le  only  of  enjoy- 
uient  in  rough  weather  at  sea  as  can  hardly  be  rivalled  by 
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the  delight  of  man  or  boy  in  Mrs.  Gamp  herself.  But 
there  is  only  one  book  which  I  cannot  but  regret  that  Dick- 
ens should  have  written;  and  I  cannot  imagine  what  evil 
imp,  for  what  inscrutable  reason  in  the  unjustifiable  de- 
signs of  a  malevolent  Providence,  was  ever  permitted  to 
suggest  to  him  the  perpetration  of  "  A  Child's  History  of 
England/'  I  would  almost  as  soon  train  up  a  child  on 
Catholic  or  Calvinistic  or  servile  or  disloyal  principles  as 
on  the  cheap-jack  I'adicalism  which  sees  nothing  to  honour 
or  love  or  revere  in  history,  and  ought  therefore  to  confess 
that  it  can  in  reason  pretend  to  see  jiothing  on  which  to 
build  any  hope  of  patriotic  advance  or  progressive  endur- 
ance in  the  future. 


DICKENS'S  TBEATMENT  OF  LIFE. 

BY 

GILBERT   K.    CHESTERTON. 

Considered  merely  as  literary  fashions,  romanticism 
and  realism  are  both  tricks,  and  tricks  alone.  The  only 
advantage  lies  with  romanticism,  which  is  a  little  less  arti- 
ficial and  technical  than  realism.  For  the  great  maiority 
of  people  here  and  now  do  naturally  write  romanticism, 
as  we  see  it  in  a  love-letter,  or  a  diary,  or  a  quarrel,  and 
nobody  on  earth  naturally  writes  realism  as  we  see  it  in  a 
description  by  Flaubert.  But  both  are  technical  dodges 
and  realism  only  the  more  eccentric.  It  is  a  trick  to  make 
things  happen  harmoniously  always,  and  it  is  a  trick  to 
make  them  always  happen  discordantly.  It  is  a  trick  to 
make  a  heroine,  in  the  act  of  accepting  a  lover,  suddenly 
aureoled  by  a  chance  burst  of  sunshine,  and  then  to  call 
it  romance.  But  it  is  quite  as  much  of  a  trick  to  make 
her,  in  the  act  of  acceptmg  a  lover,  drop  her  umbrella,  or 
trip  over  a  hassock,  and  then  call  it  the  hold  plain  realism 
of  life.  If  any  one  wishes  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  how 
excessively  little  this  technical  realism  has  to  do,  I  do  not 
say  with  profound  reality,  but  even  with  casual  truth  to 
life,  let  him  make  a  simple  experiment  offered  to  him  by 
tory  of  literature.    Let  him  ask  what  is  of  all  Eng- 
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lish  books  the  book  most  full  of  this  masterly  tediHical 
realism,  most  full  of  all  these  arrestihg  details,  all  these 
convincing  irrelevancies,  all  these  impedimenta  of  ptdsaid 
life ;  and  then  as  f di'  as  truth  to  life  is  concerned  he  l^ill 
find  that  it  is  a  story  about  men  as  big  as  hdilses  and  men 
asf  small  fts  dandeliolis,  about  horses  with  hunian  sotlls  and 
aH  island  that  flew  like  a  balloon. 

We  can  never  understand  a  writer  of  the  old  romantic 
school^  eten  if  he  is  as  great  and  splendid  as  Dickeiis  i^ 
great  and  splendid,  until  we  realise  this  prelimitiary  fact 
to  which  I  have  drawn  attention.  The  fact  that  these 
merely  technical  changes  are  merely  technical,  and  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  With  the  force  and  truth  behind. 
We  are  bound  to  find  a  considerable  amount  of  Dickens'3 
work,  especially  the  pathetic  and  heroic  passages,  artificial 
and  pompous.  But  that  is  only  because  we  ai'e  far  enough 
off  his  trick  or  deViee  to  see  that  it  is  such.  Otir  own  ttick 
and  device  we  believe  to  be  as  natnral  ds  the  eternal  hills. 
It  is  no  more  natural,  even  when  compared  with  the  Dick- 
ens devices^  than  A  rOckety  is  natnral,  even  whett  com- 
pared with  a  Dutch  floWei'-bed.  The  time  will  come  when 
the  wildest  npheayal  of  Zolaisnl,  when  the  most  abrupt 
and  colloquial  dialogue  of  Notwegian  drama,  will  appear 
a  fine  old  piece  oi  charming  affectation^  a  stilted  minuet 
of  literatui*e,  like  little  Nell  in  the  churchyard,  or  the  re- 
pentance of  the  White-hail*ed  Dombey.  AH  their  catch- 
words will  have  become  catchwords;  the  prOfessor^s  ex- 
planations of  heredity  Will  have  the  mellow,  foolish  sonnd 
of  the  villain^s  cnrses  against  destiny.  And  In  that  time 
men  will  foi*  the  first  time  become  aware  of  the  real  truth 
and  magnificence  df  Zola  and  Ibsen,  just  as  We,  if  we  are 
wise,  are  now  becomiag  aware  of  the  real  truth  and  mag- 
nificence of  Dickens. 

This  Is  even  hiore  true  if  we  look  first  at  that  funda- 
mental optimistic  feeling  about  life,  which  as  it  has  been 
often  and  tnily  said  is  the  main  essence  of  Dickens,  If 
Dickens's  oJ)timism  had  merely  been  a  matter  of  happy 
endings,  teconciliations,  and  orange-floWers,  it  wonld  be 
a  mere  superficial  art  or  craft.  But  it  Wonld  not,  as  in 
the  case  discussed  above,  be  in  dny  way  more  superficial 
than  the  pessimism  of  the  modern  episode,  or  short  story, 
which  is  an  affair  of  bad  endings,  disillusionments,  and 
arsenic.    The  truth  about  life  is  that  joy  and  sorrow  are 
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mingled  in  an  almost  rhythmical  alternation  like  day  and 
night.  The  whole  of  optimistic  teclmique  consists  in  the 
dodge  of  breaking  off  the  story  at  dawn,  and  the  whole  of 
pessimistic  technique  in  the  art  of  breaking  off  the  story 
at  dusk.  But  wherever  and  whenever  mere  artists  choose 
to  consider  the  matter  ended,  the  matter  is  never  ended, 
and  the  trouble  and  exultation  go  on  in  a  design  larger 
than  any  of  ours,  neither  vanishing  at  all.  Beyond  oiur 
greatest  happiness  there  lie  dangers,  and  after  our  greatest 
dangers  there  remaineth  a  rest. 

But  the  element  in  Dickens  which  we  are  forced  to  call 
by  the  foolish  and  unmanageable  word  optimism  is  a  verjr 
much  deeper  and  more  real  matter  than  any  question  of 
plot  and  conclusion.     If  Mr.  Pickwick  had  been  drowned 
when  he  fell  through  the  ice;  if  Mr.  Dick  Swiveller  had 
never  recovered  from  the  fever,  these  catastrophes  might 
have  been  artistically  inappropriate,  but  they  would  not 
have  sufficed  to  make  the  stories  sad.    If  Sam  Weller  had 
committed  suicide  from  religious  difficulties,  if  Florence 
Dombey  had  been  murdered  (most  justly  murdered)   by 
Captain  Cuttle,  the  stories  would  still  be  the  happiest  sto- 
ries in  the  world.     For  their  happiness  is  a  state  of  the 
soul;  a  state  in  which  our  natures  are  full  of  the  wine  of 
an  ancient  youth,  in  which  banquets  last  for  ever,  and 
roads  lead  everywhere,  where  all  things  are  under  the  ex- 
uberant leadership  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  the  three 
gayest  of  the  virtues. 

There  is,  of  course,  an  optimism  which  is  evil  and  de- 
basing, and  to  this  it  must  be  confessed  that  Dickens  some- 
times descends.  The  worst  optimism  is  that  which,  in 
making  things  comfortable,  prevents  them  from  becoming 
joyful ;  it  bears  the  same  relation  to  an  essential  and  true 
optimism  that  the  pleasure  of  sitting  in  an  arm-chair  bears 
to  the  pleasure  of  sitting  on  a  galloping  horse.  It  is  the 
optimism  which  denies  that  burning  hurts  a  martyr.  More 
profoundly  considered,  it  may  be  called  the  optimism 
which,  in  order  to  give  a  being  more  life,  denies  him  his 
individual  life ;  in  order  to  give  him  more  pleasure,  denies 
him  his  especial  pleasure.  It  offers  the  hunter  repose,  and 
the  student  pleasure,  and  the  poet  an  explanation.  Dick- 
ens, as  I  have  said,  sometimes  fell  into  this.  Nothing' 
could  be  more  atrocious,  for  instance,  than  his  course  oi 
action  in  concluding  "  David  Copperfield  '*  with  an  ac- 
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count  of  the  great  Micawber  at  last  finding  wealth  and 
success  as  a  mayor  in  Australia.  Micawber  would  never 
succeed;  never  ought  to  succeed;  his  kingdom  was  not  of 
this  world.  His  mind  to  him  a  kingdom  was ;  he  was  one 
of  those  splendid  and  triumphant  poor,  who  have  the  fac- 
ulty of  capturing,  without  a  coin  of  money  or  a  stroke  of 
work,  that  ultimate  sense  of  possessing  wealth  and  luxury, 
which  is  the  only  reward  of  the  toils  and  crimes  of  the 
rich.  It  is  but  a  sentiment  after  all,  this  idea  of  money, 
and  a  poor  man  who  is  also  a  poet,  like  Micawber,  may 
find  a  short  cut  to  it.  To  make  such  a  man,  after  a  million 
mental  triumphs  over  material  circumstances,  become  the 
mere  pauper  and  dependent  of  material  success,  is  some- 
thing more  than  an  artistic  blunder:  it  is  a  moral  lapse; 
it  is  a  wicked  and  blasphemous  thing  to  have  done.  The 
end  of  "  David  Copperfield  "  is  not  a  happy  ending ;  it  is 
a  very  miserable  ending.  To  make  Micawber  a  mayor  is 
about  as  satisfying  a  termination  as  it  would  be  to  make 
Sir  Lancelot  after  Arthur's  death  become  a  pork-butcher 
or  a  millionaire,  or  to  make  Enoch  Arden  grow  fat  and 
marry  an  heiress.  There  is  a  satisfaction  that  is  far  more 
depressing  than  any  tragedy.  And  the  essence  of  it,  as  I 
have  said,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  violates  the  real  and  pro- 
found philosophical  optimism  of  the  universe,  which  has 
given  to  each  thing  its  incommunicable  air  and  its  strange 
reason  for  living.  It  offers  instead,  another  joy  or  peace 
which  is  alien  and  nauseous ;  it  offers  grass  to  the  dog  and 
fire  to  the  fishes.  It  is,  indeed,  in  the  same  tradition  as 
that  cruel  and  detestable  kindness  to  animals,  which  has 
been  one  of  the  disgraces  of  humanity:  from  the  modem 
lady  who  pulls  a  fat  dog  on  a  chain  through  ia  crowded 
highway,  back  to  the  Eoman  CaBsar  who  fed  his  horse  on 
wine,  and  made  it  a  political  magistrate. 

The  same  error  in  an  even  more  irreverent'  form  occurs, 
of  course,  in  the  same  book.  The  essence  of  the  Dickens 
genius  was  exaggeration,  and  in  that  general  sense  Dora, 
in  "David  Copperfield,"  may  be  called  an  exaggerated 
character;  but  she  is  an  extremely  real  and  an  extremely 
agreeable  character  for  all  that.  She  is  supposed  to  be 
very  weak  and  ineffectual,  but  she  has  about  a  hundred 
times  more  personal  character  than  all  Dickens^s  waxwork 
heroines  put  together,  the  unendurable  Agnes  by  no  means 
excluded.    It  almost  passes  comprehension  how  a  man  who 
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cpul4  (jonceive  such  q,  character  should  so  ipsult  it,  as  Dick- 
^;is  dops,  m  making  Dora  reooTiimend  hep  hupbaq^'s  second 
ynarriage  with  Agnes.  Dora,  who  stands  for  the  profound 
and  e^i^quisite  irrationality  of  simple  affection,  is  made  the 
author  of  a  piece  of  priggish  m^  dehumanised  ratiopal- 
igm  which  is  worthy  of  Miss  Agnes  herself.  One  could 
easily  respect  such  a  husband  when  he  married  again,  but 
surely  not  such  a  wife  when  she  desired  it.  The  truth  is. 
of  course,  that  here  again  Dickens  is  following  his  cyH 
genius  which  bade  him  make  those  be  loved  qomfortable 
instead  of  happy.  It  may  seem  at  first  sight  a  paradox 
to  say  that  the  special  fault  of  optimism  is  a  laok  of  faith 
in  God :  but  so  it  is.  There  are  some  whom  we  should  not 
seek  to  make  comfortable;  their  appeasement  is  in  more 
awful  hands,  There  are  conflicts,  the  reconciliation  of 
which  lies  beyond  the  powerg  nqt  only  of  human  effort  but 
pf  human  rational  conception.  One  of  them  is  the  recon- 
ciliation between  good  and  evil  themselves  in  the  scheme 
of  nature ;  another  is  the  reconciliation  of  Dora  and  Agnes. 
To  say  that  we  know  they  will  be  reconciled  is  faith;  to 
say  that  we  see  that  they  will  be  reconciled  is  blasphemy. 
Dickenp  was,  of  course,  as  is  repeated  ad  naMaeam,  a 
ca.ricaturi8t,  and  when  we  hftve  understood  this  word  we 
have  understood  the  whole  matter;  but  in  truth  the  word 
cariqatuript  is  commonly  misunderstood;  it  is  even,  in  the 
case  of  men  like  Dickens,  used  as  implying  a  reproach. 
Wh^r^as  it  has  no  more  reproach  in  it  than  the  word  or- 
g9,nist.  Caricature  is  not  merely  an  important  form  of 
art;  it  is  a  form  of  art  which,  is  often  most  useful  for 
purposes  of  profound  philo^ophy  and  powerful  symbolism. 
The  age  of  scepticism  put  caricature  into  ephemeral 
f^uilUtons ;  but  the  ages  pf  faith  built  caricatures  into  their 
churches  of  everlasting  stone.  One  extraordinary  idea  hw 
been  ppnstantly  repeated,  the  idea  that  it  is  very  easy  to 
make  a  mere  caricature  of  anything.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
it  is  e3?traordinarily  di$cult,  fpr  it  implies  a  knowledge 
of  what  part  of  a  t^hing  to  caricature.  To  reproduce  the 
proportions  of  a  face,  exactly  as  they  are,  is  a  compar- 
atively safe  adventure ;  to  arrange  those  features  in  an  en- 
tirely new  proportion,  and  yet  retain  a  resemblance,  argues 
a.  very  delicate  instinct  for  what  features  are  really  the 
characteristic  and  essential  ones.  Caricature  Ig  only  easy 
^hen  it  &Q  happen?  that  the  people  depicted,  like  Cyrano 
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de  Bergerac,  are  more  or  less  cd,ridatures  themselves.  In 
other  words,  caricature  is  only  easy  when  it  does  not  cari- 
cature very  much.  But  to  see  an  ordinary  intelligent  facd 
in  the  street^  and  to  know  that,  with  the  nose  three  timed 
as  long  and  the  head  twice  as  brbad,  it  will  still  be  a 
startling  likeness,  argues  a  profound  insight  into  truth. 
*'  Caricatur^/^  said  Sir  Willoughby  Patterne,  in  his  fatu- 
ous way>  "is  rough  truth."  It  is  not;  it  is  subtle  truth. 
This  is  what  gives  Dickens  his  unquestionable  place  among 
artists.  He  realised  thorbughly  a  certain  phase  ot  at* 
mosphere  of  existence,  and  he  knew  the  precise  strokes 
and  touches  that  would  bring  it  home  to  the  i^ader.  That 
Dickens  phase  or  atmosphere  may  be  roughly  defined  ad 
the  phase  of  a  vivid  sociability  in  which  every  man  be- 
comes unusually  and  stattlingly  hiihself.  A  good  cari- 
cature will  sometimes  seem  more  lik^  the  original  than  the 
original;  so  it  is  in  the  greatest  moments  of  social  lifd. 
Ite  Is  an  unfortunate  man,  a  mto  unfitted  to  value  life 
and  certainly  unfitted  to  value  Dickens,  who  has  not  sat 
at  some  table  or  talked  in  some  company  in  which  every 
one  was  in  character^  each  a  beautiful  caricature  of  him- 
self. 


DICKENS  AS  AN  EDUCATIONAL 
REFORMER. 

BY 

JAMBS   L.    HUGHES. 

Dickens  has  a  double  claim  to  greatness.  He  was  great 
as  a  novelist ;  he  was  even  greater  as  a  reformer  and  leader 
in  educational,  social,  and  industrial  progress.  He  made 
the  overthrow  of  injustice  and  tyranny  and  ignorance  and 
conventional  wrong-doing  the  supreme  motive  of  his  life. 
In  all  his  books  written  ^fter  "  Pickwick  Papers,"  he  dealt 
with  vital  problems  of  human  development.  The  freedom 
of  the  common  people,  the  betterment  of  the  condition  of 
the  poorj,  the  reform  of  abuses  in  court  procedure,  the 
amendment  of  the  laws  relating  to  capital  punishment  and 
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imprisonment  for  debt,  the  exposure  of  child  starvation 
and  other  cruelties  practised  in  public  charitable  institu- 
tions, the  outrageous  treatment  of  the  insane  in  asyiunii, 
the  injustice  of  the  dominant  classes,  the  cruel  indifference; 
of  capitalists  in  regard  to  the  best  interests  of  their  work- 
men, the  positive  and  negative  shortcomings  of  those  in 
the  church  who  grossly  misrepresented  Christ,  and  espe- 
cially the  improper  methods  of  training  children  in  home-, 
schools,  and  institutions — these  are  the  great  issues  to 
which  he  so  earnestly  devoted  his  life. 

His  novels  were  written  for  a  higher  purpose  than  mere 
entertainment  or  literary  art.  He  aimed  to  arouse  the 
heart  of  the  world  and  fill  it  with  strong,  true  emotions  in 
regard  to  the  most  pathetic  aud  most  obstructive  condi- 
tions of  his  time.  He  did  not  discuss  great  principles  ab- 
stractly, but  embodied  them  in  the  lives  of  real  charact€r>. 
This  objective  realisation  of  emotion  and  thought  and 
wrong  custom  influenced  millions  instead  of  the  hund^ed^ 
who  might  have  been  guided  by  philosophic  treatises  deal- 
ing with  the  same  subjects. 

Dickens  was  England^s  greatest  educational  reformer. 
He  was  a  careful  and  sympathetic  student  of  Froebel.  In 
]  855  he  wrote  an  article  of  eleven  columns  in  *^  Household 
Words"  explaining  most  profoundly  the  physical,  intel- 
lectual, and  spiritual  influence  of  the  kindergarten.  A 
single  quotation  will  indicate  the  general  character  of  this 
remarkable  article :  "  There  would  be  fewer  sullen,  quarrel- 
some, dull-witted  men  or  women  if  there  were  fewer  chil- 
dren starved  or  fed  improperly  in  heart  and  brain.  To 
improve  society — to  make  men  and  women  better — it  i^ 
requisite  to  begin  quite  at  the  beginning,  and  to  secure  for 
them  a  wholesome  education  during  infancy  and  childhood. 
Strongly  possessed  with  this  idea,  and  feeling  that  tht* 
usual  methods  of  education  by  restraint  and  penalty  aim 
at  the  accomplishment  of  far  too  little,  and  by  cheokin.c 
natural  development  even  do  positive  mischief,  Froebel  de- 
termined upon  the  devotion  of  his  entire  energy  through- 
out his  life  to  a  strong  effort  for  the  establishment  of 
schools  that  should  do  justice  and  honour  to  the  nature  of 
a  child." 

The  deliberate  purpose  of  Dickens  to  be  an  educational 
reformer  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  he  discussed  twenty- 
eight  schools  in  his  writings,  and  further  described  a  real 
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school  in  "  American  Notes."  He  also  introduced  several 
tutors  and  governesses:  Mr.  Pocket,  George  Silverman, 
Canon  Crisparkle,  Mrs.  General,  Miss  Lane,  and  Ruth 
Pinch.  In  addition  to  his  long  list  of  schools  and  teachers, 
Dickens  made  a  host  of  children  leading  characters  in  his 
novels,  in  every  case  with  the  definite  aim  of  impressirig 
the  duty  of  society  or  of  individuals  in  regard  to  some 
phase  of  child  training. 

Oliver  Twist's  experiences  forced  civilised  countries  to 
take  action  in  regard  to  the  way  children  were  abused  and 
starved  in  public  institutions.  Smike  did  more  to  arouse 
universal  sympathy  for  childhood  than  any  other  character 
in  literature.  Little  Nell  revealed  the  peculiar  effect  upon 
a  child  of  living  with  old  people  even  though  they  were 
very  fond  of  her.  Paul  Dombey  was  described  to  show  the 
folly  of  trying  to  force  a  delicate,  oversensitive  child  to 
study  books,  instead  of  allowing  him  a  free  life  in  the 
open  air  to  develop  his  weak  body  and  bring  it  and  his 
naturally  too  active  brain  into  harmonious  action.  Flor- 
ence Dombey  represented  the  misunderstood  child  whose 
heart  was  breaking  from  lack  of  true  sympathy  with  her 
parents.  Steerforth  was  a  fine  psychological  study  of  a 
boy  possessed  naturally  of  every  element  of  power  neces- 
sary to  make  him  a  strong,  true  leader,  whose  life  was 
wrecked  by  the  misdirected  love  of  his  mother.  It  is  a 
work  of  high  art  to  show  that  the  influence  which  should 
have  been  the  strongest  in  forming  a  high  character  be- 
came the  chief  cause  of  its  weakness  and  debasement.  The 
Jellybys  showed  how  children  are  too  often  neglected  at 
home  for  so-called  Christian  work,  and  in  the  same  book 
the  Pardiggles  suffer  from  the  still  heavier  curse  of  too 
much  pious  attention  of  an  unnatural  kind  from  their 
mother.  Poor  Jo  and  George  Silverman  were  described  to 
unfold  the  law  of  apperception.  When  George  was  taken 
from  the  cellar  in  which  his  childhood  was  spent,  he  had 
only  four  centres  of  experience — hunger,  thirst,  cold,  and 
fear.  Poor  Jo  was  a  deeper  psychological  study  because 
he  was  represented  as  possessing  naturally  the  centres  of 
spiritual  power,  though  almost  entirely  lacking  in  intel- 
lectual centres.  Richard  Carstone  represented  the  large 
class  who  fail  in  life  because  they  do  not  find  their  proper 
sphere.  Dickens  seems  to  have  caught  FroebePs  ideal  of 
child  study,  for  he  made  Esther  say,  "  I  did  doubt  whether 
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Eichard  would  not  have  profited  by  some  one  studying  him 
a  little,  instead  of  his  studying  Latin  verses  so  much.** 
The  Gradgrind  children  were  used  to  make  plain  the  ter- 
rible evils  which  result  from  forcing  adulthood  upon  child- 
hopd,  the  dwarfing  of  the  imagination,  and  the  rigid  for- 
iftpl  discipline  of  m^y  otherwise  good  homes.  Jemmy 
i/irriper's  traiping  was  given  as  ide^l,  exactly  opposite  to 
that  of  the  Gradgrind  children. 

There  is  scarcely  a  phage  of  the  best  modem  educational 
jdealp  that  Dickens  failed  to  illustrate  by  realistic  charac- 
ter development.  Squeers,  Creakle,  Bumble,  Mrs.  Gargery. 
Mr.  Murdstone  and  his  sister  Jane,  John  Willet,  Mr. 
Podsnap,  Mrs.  Clennana,  Mrs.  Pipcjiin,  and  many  similar 
characters  exemplified  the  blighting  effects  of  coercion  in 
varied  forms  in  homes,  schools,  and  institutions.  He  con- 
demned even  the  placid  coercive  will  of  sweet  old  Mr?. 
Crisparkle,  believing  it  to  be  as  destructive  of  individual 
character  as  the  coarse,  brutal  coercion  of  Squeers.  In  one 
of  his  ideal  schools.  Dr.  Strong's,  there  was  "  plenty  of 
liberty." 

fTo  other  book  has  dealt  so  mercilessly  or  so  exhaustively 
with  cramming  as  ^^  Dombey  and  Son.''  Paul  and  Toot.< 
and  Briggs  and  Tozer  and  Bitherstone  on  the  one  hand, 
^nd  Doctor  Blimber,  Cornelia  Blimber,  and  Mr,  Feeder, 
B. A.,  the  "  human  barrel  organ  playing  over  his  little  lis't 
of  tunes,''  on  the  other,  made  objective  all  the  evils  and 
absurdities  of  cram.  The  destruction  of  natural,  self -active 
interest,  the  degradation  of  the  highest  literary  study  to 
mere  ^^word  grinding,"  the  knocking  out  of  the  brains 
against  the  hard  mathematics,  the  deterioration  of  intel- 
lectual force  with  the  coming  of  whiskers,  the  dwarfing  of 
individuality  and  the  loss  of  physical  power  through 
cramming  were  all  made  to  stand  out  clearly  a3  warnings 
agaipst  the  old  methods  of  training. 

Dickens  understood  the  theory  of  epocb  stages  of  growth 
and  the  imperative  need  of  allowing  a  child  to  have  a  real 
childhood.  ^^  It  always  grieves  me,"  he  said,  in  speaking 
of  Little  Nell,  "  to  contemplate  the  initiation  of  children 
into  the  ways  of  life,  when  they  are  scarcely  more  than 
infants."  Tom  Pinch's  sister  taught  ^^  a  premature  littlu 
woman  thirteen  years  old,  who  had  arrived  at  such  a  pitch 
of  whalebone  and  education  that  she  had  nothing  girliisih 
Qbput  her."    Doctor  Blimber  regarded  his  boys  "  as  if  they 
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Tvere  born  grown  up/'    Mr.  Grewgious  gaid  of  himself,  "  I 

half  believe  I  was  born  advanced  in  life/'    Edith  Skewton 

said  to  her  artificial  mother,  ^^  When  was  I  a  child  ?    What 

clxildhood  did  you  ever  leave  me?     The  germ  of  all  that 

purifies  a  woman's  breast,  and  makes  it  true  and  good, 

has  never  stirred  in  mine/'    Mr.  Gradgrind  is  described 

as  '^  a  cannon  loaded  to  the  muzde  with  facts  and  preparpd 

to  blow  children  clean  out  of  the  region  of  childhood  at 

one  discbarge/'  The  young  Gradgrinds  "  had  been  lectured 

at   from  tiieir  tenderest  years,  coursed  like  little  hares. 

Almqst  as  soon  as  they  could  run  alone  they  had  been  made 

to  run  to  the  lecture  room.''    ^^  There  was  only  one  child 

in  the  Small  weed  family  for  several  generations.    Little 

old  men  there  were,  but  no  child,  until  Mr.  Smallweed's 

graijdniotbpr  became  weak  in  her  intellect  and  fell  into  a 

('liildish  state.^-     A  child  was  described  in  ^^  The  Haunted 

MaA  *'  who  was  *^  a  baby  savage,  a  young  monster,  a  ctiild 

who  had  never  been  a  child/^    Mr.  Jackson  in  "Barbox 

Brothers"  said,  ^^I  am  to  myself  an  unintelligible  book, 

with  the  earlier  chapters  all  torn  out  and  thrown  away. 

My  childhood  had  no  grace  of  childhood,  my  youth  had 

no  charm  of  youth,  aud  what  can  be  expected  from  such 

a   lost  beginning?"     The  saddest  sight  in  the  world  to 

Dickens  was  a  child  such  as  he  pictured  in  ^^A  Tale  of 

Two  Oities."    "  The  children  of  Saint  Antoine  had  ancient 

faces  and  grave  voices/'    He  longed  to  give  them  a  genu-» 

ine  childhood,  and  to  keep  them  as  he  described  them  in 

Phoebe's  school,  "merry  little  Robins/' 

Dickens  taught  the  value  of  the  development  of  indi- 
viduality in  each  child.  Esther  criticised  severely  "the 
system  which  addressed  hundreds  of  boys,  all  varying  in 
character  and  capacity,  in  the  same  way."  Mr.  Podsnap 
could  not  understand  why  children,  "properly  born  and 
bred,  could  not  be  exactly  put  away  like  the  plate,  brought 
out  like  the  plate,  polished  like  the  plate,  counted,  weighed, 
and  valiied  like  the  plate/'  Mrs,  General,  too,  considered 
education  to  be  a  mere  superficial  polishing.  "  She  dipped 
the  smallest  of  brushes  into  the  largest  of  pots,  and  var- 
nished the  surface,"  absolutely  indifferent  to  the  individu-r 
ality  of  her  pupils.  Mr.  M'Choakumchild  ^^  and  some  one 
hundred  and  forty  other  schoolmasters  "  were  ^^  turned  at 
the  same  time,  in  the  same  factory,  on  the  same  princi- 
ples,  like  so  many  pianoforte  legs/^    At  the   Grinders' 
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school  "  boys  were  taught  as  parrots  are/'  In  Doctor  Blim- 
ber's  school  "  nature  was  of  no  consequence  at  all ;  no  mat- 
ter what  a  boy  was  intended  to  bear,  Doctor  Blimber  made 
him  bear  to  pattern  somehow  or  other/'  Bradley  Head- 
stone's "  school  buildings,  school  teachers,  and  school  pupils 
were  all  according  to  pattern,  and  all  engendered  in  the 
light  of  the  latest  Gospel  according  to  Monotony/'  His 
most  suggestive  criticism  of  neglect  of  individuality  is  the 
description  of  Eugene  Wrayburn's  father,  who  used  to  de- 
cide within  a  few  months  or  hours  of  the  birth  of  his  sons 
what  their  sphere  of  life  work  should  be,  making  one  a 
^*  pillar  of  the  church  (a  very  shaky  one),  another  a  cir- 
cumnavigator (pitchforked  into  the  navy  but  never  circxun- 
navigated),  another  a  lawyer,  another  a  mechanical  genius/' 
and  so  on,  and  failures  of  them  all.  Dickens  pleaded  for 
life  as  a  working  out  of  the  highest  power  of  each  indi- 
vidjial.  He  believed  with  Froebel  that  true  education  is 
"  making  the  inner  outer/' 

Dickens  reached  his  highest  educational  development  in 
"  Hard  Times,"  which  is  on  the  whole  the  best  work  of 
any  English  educator.  In  it  are  the  strongest  pleas  for 
the  development  of  the  child's  imagination,  and  the  enrich- 
ment of  his  mind  by  all  the  symbolic  experiences  of  a  per- 
fect childhood,  as  the  only  basis  for  a  happy  and  productive 
adulthood.  Mr.  Gradgrind's  children  studied  facts  and 
ologies  from  their  infancy,  but  they  were  never  allowed  to 
hear  fairy  tales,  or  to  believe  in  Santa  Claus,  or  to -read 
poetry.  No  cow  ever  jumped  over  the  moon  for  them; 
they  never  heard  of  "  the  cow  with  the  crumpled  horn  that 
tossed  the  dog  that  worried  the  cat  that  killed  the  rat 
that  ate  the  malt  that  lay  in  the  house  that  Jack  built." 
Mr.  Gradgrind's  children  were  taught  that  "  a  cow  is  a 
graminivorous,  ruminating  quadruped."  They  were  never 
allowed  to  fancy.  "  Now  what  I  want  is  facts.  Teach 
these  boys  and  girls  nothing  but  facts.  Facts  alone  are 
wanted  in  life.  You  can  only  form  the  minds  of  reason- 
ing animals  upon  facts."  To  Sissy  Jupe  he  said  at  the 
examination,  "  But  you  mustn't  fancy — ^you  are  never  to 
fancy."  "  Tom  Gradgrind's  imagination  was  strangled  in 
his  cradle,  and  its  ghost  appeared  in  later  years  in  the 
form  of  grovelling  sensuality."  The  element  intended  to 
give  grace  and  strength  and  purity  and  insight  brought 
degradation  and  overthrow  of  every  true  element  of  char- 
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acter.-  The  deepest  thought  relating  to  child  training  un- 
derlies the  sketch  of  Tom  Gradgrind.  When  Louisa,  so 
beautiful  and  strong  in  childhood,  so  weak  in  essential 
character  in  womanhood,  came  to  reveal  her  weakness  to 
her  father,  she  said,  "  Father,  if  you  had  known,  would 
you  have  doomed  me  at  any  time  to  the  frost  and  blight 
that  have  hardened  and  spoiled  me?  Would  you  have 
robbed  me — for  no  one's  enrichment,  only  for  the  greater 
desolation  of  this  world — of  the  immaterial  part  of  my 
life,  the  spring  and  summer  of  my  belief,  my  refuge  from 
what  is  sordid  and  bad  in  the  real  things  around  me  ?  Yet, 
father,  if  I  had  been  stone-blind ;  if  I  had  groped  my  way 
by  the  sense  of  touch  and  had  been  free,  while  I  knew  the 
shapes  and  surfaces  of  things,  to  exercise  my  fancy  some- 
what in  regard  to  them,  I  should  have  been  a  million  times 
wiser,  happier,  more  loving,  more  contented,  more  inno- 
cent and  human,  in  all  good  respects,  than  I  am/^  Dickens 
showed  clearly  in  this  and  many  similar  statements  in 
"  Hard  Times "  how  definitely  he  understood  the  most 
profound  psychological  truth  yet  revealed  to  man,  that  the 
full  and  true  development  of  the  imagination  is  the  cen- 
tral element  in  intellectual  and  spiritual  power.  Speaking 
of  Louisa,  he  said,  "  The  dreams  of  childhood — its  airy 
fables,  its  graceful,  beautiful,  humane,  impossible  adorn- 
ments of  the  world  beyond,  so  good  to  be  believed  in  once, 
so  good  to  be  remembered  when  outgrown — what  had  she 
to  do  with  these?  Remembrances  of  how  she  had  jour- 
neyed to  the  little  that  she  knew  by  the  enchanted  road  5 
of  what  she  and  millions  of  innocent  creatures  had  hoped 
and  imagined,  of  how,  first  coming  upon  reason  through 
the  tender  light  of  fancy,  she  had  seen  it  a  beneficent  god, 
not  a  grim  idol,  cruel  and  cold — ^what  had  she  to  do  with 
these?"  In  several  other  books,  and  especially  in  the 
training  of  Jemmy  Lirriper,  Dickens  impressed  the  abso- 
lute need  of  a  rich  development  of  the  imagination  in 
childhood. 

Dickens,  like  Froebel,  had  a  perfect  sympathy  with 
childhood,  not  merely  for  it.  In  this  respect  he  was  a 
model  for  all  parents  and  teachers.  He  was  the  first  re- 
former who  dared  to  assert  that  a  child  had  a  right  to 
resist  his  own  father.  Charles  Cheeryble  said  to  Nicholas 
Xickleby  when  speaking  of  Smike,  "  If  Nature,  in  such  a 
case,  put  into  that  lad^s  breast  but  one  secret  prompting 
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which  Urgfed  him  tdwards  his  father  and  away  from  3'ou, 
she  would  be  a  liar  and  an  idiot;"  Dickens  should  receive 
a  large  shiate  of  credit  for  the  fact  that  civilised  couiitries 
How  protect  children  from  the  injustice  and  cruelty  of 
their  parents. 

The  great  purpose  of  Dickens  was  nowhere  more  cleariy 
manifested  or  more  completely  successful  than  in  the  work 
he  did  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  blilid,  the  mentally  de- 
fectiye,  and  the  neglected  children  of  the  poor.  t)oOtor 
Marigold  should  be  one  of  the  best  loved  of  all  the  char- 
acters Dickens  made  so  real.  His  teaching  of  little  Sophy, 
the  deaf-mute,  was  the  first  revelatiod  of  duty  to  this  ne- 
glected class  to  the  English  people  who  have  since  so  nobly 
assumed  their  full  responsibility.  Caleb  Plummei*  arid  his 
blind  daughtei*  awakened  a  deep  interest  in  blind  children. 
So  did  the  S3rmpathetic  description  given  by  Dickens  of 
Di*;  HoWe^s  Work  in  Boston,  especially  with  Lauta  Bridg- 
m_an;  He  pleaded  for  the  mentally  defective,  especially  in 
"  Barnaby  Rlidge."  But  his  strongest  and  most  pereistfent 
pleas  were  for  the  thousands  of  neglected  children  who 
were  in  his  time  forced  into  lives  of  ignorance^  crime,  and 
suffering  even  in  Christian  England.  "  I  can  find — mn^i 
find^  whether  I  will  or  no — in  the  open  streets,  shameful 
instances  of  the  neglect  of  children,  intolerable  toleration 
of  the  erigendernietit  of  paupers,  idlers,  thieves^  races  of 
wretched  and  destructive  cripples  both  in  body  and  itiind; 
a  ihisety  to  themselves,  a  misery  to  the  community,  a  dis- 
grace to  civilisation,  and  an  outrage  oil  Christianity." 
Thus  he  forced  hdme  responsibility.  He  urged  the  edu- 
cation of  the  little  ones  of  the  streets,  claiming  that  "  it 
would  clear  London  streets  of  the  most  terrible  objects 
they  smite  the  sight  with — ^myriads  of  little  children  who 
awfully  reverse  Our  Saviour's  words,  and  are  not  of  the 
kingdom  of  Heaveiij  bilt  of  the  kingdom  of  Hell."  Scrooge 
saw  two  "wretched,  abject^  frightfulj  hideous  children'* 
in  his  dream.  "Where  graceful  youth  should  have  filled 
theit  features  out^  and  touched  them  with  its  freshest  tints, 
a  stale  and  shrivelled  hatid,  like  that  of  age,  had  pinched 
and  twisted  them,  and  pulled  them  into  shreds.  Where 
angels  might  have  sat  enthroned,  devils  lurked  and  glared 
out  menacing.^'  "  They  are  man's,"  said  the  spirit.  "  This 
boy  is  Igtioraiice;  This  girl  is  Want.  Beware  them  both, 
-nd  all  of  their  degree;  but  most  of  all  beware  this  boy, 
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for  on  bis  brow  I  pee  that  written  wWcli  is  Poofli,  unless 
the  writing  be  erased/^ 

Englftpd,  stirred  largely  by  Dicl^enB,  has  tyie^  k^vd  tQ 
erase  the  writiiig.  In  the  ye^f  of  his  death  the  first  com^ 
prehensive  sqhool  law  wae  pagseij,  and  there  9J?e  nQYf  Re^rrly 
four  million  more  qhildreh  of  the  poor  *t  school  m  Eng- 
land and  Wales  than  were  in  attendance  wheA  this  law 
was  enacted.  The  blin4i  the  deaf,  and  the  mept^Jly  de- 
fective, too,  ha4  been  provided  with  excellent  sehools  near 
their  own  homes  by  the  school-boards  of  Englt^nd,  JIow 
simple  an  act  of  justice  it  is  that  the  grave  of  Ei^gland's 
greatest  lover  of  children  should  always  he  strewn  with 
flowers ! 


DICKENS  IN  ENGLISH  LITERATURE, 

BY 

FREDEBIG   HABRISON^, 

It  is  a  fearsome  thing  to  venture  to  sfty  anything  now 
about  Charles  Dickens,  whom  we  have  all  loved,  enjoyed, 
and  laughed  over :  whope  tales  are  household  words  in  every 
home  where  the  English  tongue  is  heard,  whose  character^ 
are  our  own  sohool-rf riends,  the  sentiment  of  our  youthful 
memories,  our  boon  companions  and  our  early  attaphments, 
To  view  him  in  any  critical  light  is  a  task  as  risky  as  it 
would,  be  to  discuss  the  permanent  value  of  some  fashion-^ 
able  amusement,  a  favourite  actor,  a  popular  beverage,  or 
a  famous  horse.  Millions  and  millions  of  old  and  young 
love  Charles  Dickens,  know  his  personages  by  heart,  play 
at  games  with  his  incidents  and  names,  and  from  the  botr 
lorn  of  their  souls  believe  that  there  never  was  such  fun, 
and  that  there  never  will  be  conceived  again  such  inimitable 
beings,  a9  they  find  in  his  ever-fresh  and  ever-varied  pages. 
This  is  by  itself  a  very  high  title  to  hpnour ;  perhaps  it  is 
the  chief  jewel  in  the  crown  that  rests  on  the  head  of 
Charles  Dickens.  1  am  myself  one  of  these  devotees,  of 
these  lovers,  of  these  slaves  of  his:  or  at  least  I  can  re- 
meinl?^?  tbftt  I  l^aye  been*    To  have  stirred  this  pure  and 
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natural  humanity,  this  force  of  sympathy,  in  such  count- 
less millions  is  a  great  triumph.  Men  and  women  to-day 
do  not  want  any  criticism  of  Charles  Dickens,  any  talk 
about  him  at  all.  They  enjoy  him  as  he  is :  they  examine 
one  another  in  his  books :  they  gossip  on  by  the  hour  about 
his  innumerable  characters,  his  never-to-be-forgotten  wag- 
geries and  fancies.  « 

No  account  of  Victorian  literature  can  omit  the  name 
of  Charles  Dickens  from  the  famous  writers  of  the  time. 
How  could  we  avoid  notice  of  one  whose  first  immortal  tale 
coincides  with  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  who 
for  thirty-three  successive  years  continued  to  pour  out  a 
long  stream  of  books  that  still  delight  the  English-speaking 
world  ?  When  we  begin  to  talk  about  the  permanent  place 
in  English  literature  of  eminent  writers,  one  of  the  first 
definite  problems  is  presented  by  Charles  Dickens.  And 
it  is  one  of  the  most  obscure  of  such  problems;  because, 
more  than  almost  any  writer  of  our  age,  Charles  Dickens 
has  his  own  accustomed  nook  at  every  fireside:  he  is  a 
familiar  friend,  a  welcome  guest ;  we  remember  the  glance 
of  his  eye;  we  have  held  his  hand,  as  it  were,  in  our  own. 
The  children  brighten  up  as  his  step  is  heard;  the  chairs 
are  drawn  round  the  hearth,  and  a  fresh  glow  is  given  to 
the  room.  We  do  not  criticise  one  whom  we  love,  nor  do 
we  suffer  others  to  do  so.  And  there  is  perhaps  a  wider 
sympathy  with  Charles  Dickens  as  a  person  than  with  any 
other  writer  of  our  time.  For  this  reason  there  has  been 
hardly  any  serious  criticism  or  estimate  of  Dickens  as  a 
great  artist,  apart  from  some  peevish  and  sectional  dispar- 
agement of  his  genius,  which  has  been  too  much  tinged 
with  academic  pedantry  and  the  bias  of  aristocratic  temper 
or  political  antagonism. 

I  am  free  to  confess  that  I  am  in  no  mood  to  pretend 
making  up  my  mind  for  any  impartial  estimate  of  Charles 
Dickens  as  an  abiding  power  in  English  literature.  The 
"personal  equation^'  is  in  my  own  case  somewhat  too 
strong  to  leave  me  with  a  perfectly  "dry  light"  in  the 
matter.  I  will  make  a  clean  breast  of  it  at  once  by  saying, 
that  I  can  remember  reading  some  of  the  most  famous  of 
these  books  in  their  green  covers,  month  by  month,  as  they 
came  out  in  parts,  when  I  was  myself  a  child  or  "  in  my 
teens.^^  That  period  included  the  first  ten  of  the  main 
works  from  "Pickwick"  down  to  ^^ David  Copperfidd." 
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With  "  Bleak  House/'  which  I  read  as  a  student  of  philoso- 
phy at  Oxford  beginning  to  be  familiar  with  Aristotelian 
canons,  I  felt  my  enjoyment  mellowed  by  a  somewhat  more 
measured  judgment.  From  that  time  onward  Charles  Dick- 
ens threw  himself  into  a  great  variety  of  undertakings  and 
many  diverse  kinds  of  publication.  His  "  Hard  Times/' 
"  Little  Dorrit/'  "  Our  Mutual  Friend/'  "  Great  Expecta- 
tions/' "  Tale  of  Two  Cities/'  were  never  to  me  anything 
like  the  wonder  and  delight  that  I  found  in  "  Oliver 
Twist/'  "  :^ickleby/'  and  "  Copperfield."  And  as  to  the 
short  tales  and  the  later  pieces  down  to  "  Edwin  Drood/' 
I  never  find  myself  turning  back  to  them;  the  very  mem- 
ory of  the  story  is  fading  away;  and  I  fail  to  recall  the 
characters  and  names.  A  mature  judgment  will  decide 
that  the  series  after  "  David  Copperfield/'  written  when  the 
author  was  thirty-eight,  was  not  equal  to  the  series  of  the 
thirteen  years  preceding.  Charles  Dickens  will  always  be 
remembered  by  "  Pickwick/'  "  Oliver  Twist/'  "  Nickleby/' 
and  "  Copperfield."  And  though  these  tales  will  long  con- 
tinue to  delight  both  old  and  young,  learned  and  unlearned* 
alike,  they  are  most  to  be  envied  who  read  him  when  young, 
and  they  are  most  to  be  pitied  who  read  him  with  a  critical 
spirit.  May  that  be  far  from  us,  as  we  take  up  our  "  Pick- 
wick "  and  talk  over  the  autobiographic  pathos  of  "  David 
Copperfield." 

This  vivid  sympathy  with  the  man  is  made  stronger  in 
my  own  case  in  that,  from  my  own  boyhood  till  his  death, 
I  was  continually  seeing  him,  was  frequently  his  neighbour 
both  in  London  and  the  seaside,  knew  some  of  his  friends, 
and  heard  much  about  him  and  about  his  work.  Though 
I  never  spoke  to  him,  there  were  times  when  I  saw  him 
almost  daily ;  I  heard  him  speak  and  read  in  public ;  and 
his  favourite  haunts  in.  London  and  the  country  have  been 
familiar  to  me  from  my  boyhood.  And  thus,  as  I  read 
again  my  "  Pickwick/'  and  "  Nickleby/'  and  "  Copper- 
field,"  there  come  back  to  me  many  personal  and  local 
memories  of  my  own.  The  personality  of  Charles  l^ickens 
was,  even  to  his  distant  readers,  vivid  and  intense;  and 
hence  it  is  much  more  so  to  those  who  have  known  his  per- 
8on.  I  am  thus  an  ardent  Pickwickian  myself;  and  any- 
thing I  say  about  our  immortal  Founder  must  be  under- 
stood in  a  Pickwickian  sense. 

Charles  Dickens  was  before  all  things  a  great  humorist 
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— doubtless  the  greatest  of  his  century:  for,  though  we 
may  find  in  Scott  a  more  truly  Shakespearean  humour  of 
the  highest  order,  the  humour  of  Dickens  is  so  varied,  m 
paramotmt,  so  inexhaustible,  that  he  stands  forth  in  our 
memory  as  the  humorist  of  the  age.  Swift,  Fielding, 
Hogarth,  Sterne,  and  Goldsmith  reached  at  times  a  more 
enduring  level  of  humour  without  caricature;  but  the  gift 
has  been  more  rarely  imparted  to  their  successors  in  the 
age  of  steam.  Xow,  we  shall  never  get  an  adequate  defini- 
tion of  that  imponderable  term — ^humour — a  terra  which, 
perhaps,  was  invented  to  be  the  eternal  theme  of  btidding 
essayists.  We  need  not  be  quite  as  liberal  in  out  inter- 
pretation of  humour  as  was  Thackeray  in  opening  his 
"  English  Humourists '' ;  for  he  declared  that  its  business 
was  to  awaken  and  direct  our  love,  our  pity,  our  kindness, 
out  scorn  for  imposture,  our  tenderness  for  the  wesak,  to 
comment  on  the  actions  and  passions  of  life,  to  be  the 
week-day  preacher — and  much  more  to  that  effect*  But 
it  may  serve  our  immediate  purpose  to  say  with  Samuel 
'Johnson  that  humour  is  "grotesque  imagery";  and 
"  grotesque  ^'  is  "  distorted  of  figure ;  unnatural."  Thftt  is 
to  say,  humour  is  an  effort  of  the  imagination  presenting 
human  nature  with  some  element  of  distortioii  or  dispro- 
portion which  instantly  kindles  mirth.  It  must  be  imag- 
inative; it  must  touch  the  bed-rock  of  human  nature;  it 
must  Arouse  merriment  and  not  anger  or  scorn.  In  this 
fine  and  most  rare  gift  Charles  Dickens  abounded  to  over- 
flowing; and  this  humour  poured  in  perfect  cataracts  of 
"  grotesque  imagery  "  over  every  phase  of  life  of  the  poor 
and  the  lower  middle  classes  of  his  time,  in  London  and 
a  few  of  its  suburbs  and  neighbouring  parts. 

This  in  itself  is  a  great  title  to  honour;  it  is  his  main 
work,  his  noblest  title.  His  sphere  was  wide,  but  not  at  all 
general ;  it  was  strictly  limited  to  the  range  of  his  own  in- 
defatigable observations.  He  hardly  ever  drew  a  character 
or  painted  a  scelie,  even  of  the  Most  subordinate  kind, 
which  he  hdd  not  studied  from  the  life  with  minute  care, 
and  whenever  he  did  for  a  moment  wander  out  of  his  lim- 
its, he  made  an  egregious  failure.  But  this  task  of  his,  to 
cast  the  sunshine  of  pathos  and  of  genial  mirth  over  the 
humblest,  dullest,  and  most  uninviting  of  our  fellow- 
creatures,  was  a  great  social  mission  to  which  his  whole 
genius  Was  devoted.     No  waif  Jtiid  sti*ay  was  so  repulsive, 
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no  drudge  was  so  mean,  no  criminal  was  so  atrocious,  but 
what  Oharles  Dickens  could  feel  for  him  some  ray  of  sym- 
pathy, or  extract  some  pathetic  mirth  out  of  his  abject 
state.  And  Dickens  does  not  look  on  the  mean  and  the 
vile  as  do  Balzac  and  Zola,  that  is,  from  without,  like  the 
detective  or  the  surgeon.  He  sees  things  more  or  less  from 
their  point  of  view :  he  feels  with  the  Marchioness :  he  him- 
self ^s  a  child  was  once  a  Smike:  he  cannot  help  liking 
the  fun  of  the  Artful  Dodger:  he  has  been  a  good  friend 
to  Barkis:  he  likes  Traddles:  he  loves  Jo:  poor  Nancy 
ends  her  vile  life  in  herpism :  and  even  his  brute  of  a  dog 
worships  Bill  Sikes. 

Here  lies  the  secret  of  his  power  over  such  countless 
millions  of  readers.  He  not  only  paints  a  vast  range  of 
ordinary  humanity  and  suffering  or  wearied  humanity,  but 
he  speaks  for  it  and  lives  in  it  himself,  and  throws  a  halo 
of  imagination  over  it,  and  brings  home  to  the  great  mass 
of  average  readers  a  new  sense  of  sympathy  and  gaiety. 
This  humane  kinship  with  the  vulgar  and  the  common,  this 
magic  which  strikes  poetry  out  of  the  dust  of  the  streets, 
and  discovers  traces  of  beauty  and  joy  in  the  most  monotor 
nous  of  lives,  is,  in  the  true  and  best  sense  of  the  term. 
Christlike,  with  a  message  and  gospel  of  hope.  Thackeray 
must  have  had  Charles  Pickens  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote: 
"  The  humorous  writer  professes  to  awaken  and  direct  your 
love,  your  pity,  your  kindness — your  scorn  for  untruth, 
pretension,  imposture — ^}'our  tenderness  for  the  weak,  the 
poor,  the  oppressed,  the  unhappy."  Charles  Dickens,  of 
all  writers  of  our  age,  assuredly  did  this  in  every  work  of 
his  pen,  for  thirty-three  years  of  incessant  production.  It 
is  his  great  title  to  honour;  and  a  novelist  can  desire  no 
higher  title  than  this. 

There  is  another  quality  in  which  Charles  Dickens  is 
supreme — ^in  purity.  Here  is  a  writer  who  is  realistic,  if 
ever  any  writer  was,  in  the  sense  of  having  closely  observed 
the  lowest  strata  of  city  life,  who  has  drawn  the  most 
miserable  outcasts,  the  most  abandoned  men  and  women  in 
the  dregs  of  society,  who  has  invented  many  dreadful  scenes 
of  passion,  lust,  seduction,  and  debauchery;  and  yet  in 
forty  works  and  more  you  will  not  find  a  page  which  a 
mother  need  withhold  from  her  grown  daughter.  As 
Thackeray  wrote  of  his  friend:  ^^I  am  grateful  for  the 
innocent  laughter  and  the  sweet  and  unsullied  page  which 
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the  author  of  ^  David  Copperfield '  gives  to  my  children." 
We  need  not  formulate  any  dogma  or  rule  on  such  a  topic, 
nor  is  it  essential  that  all  books  should  be  written  vir^ni- 
bus  pueHsque ;  but  it  is  certain  that  every  word  of  Charles 
Dickens  was  so  written,  even  when  he  set  himself  (as  he 
sometimes  did)  to  describe  animal  natures  and  the  vilest 
of  their  sex.  Dickens  is  a  realist  in  that  he  probes  tb^ 
gloomiest  recesses  and  faces  the  most  disheartening  prol»- 
lems  of  life :  he  is  an  idealist  in  that  he  never  presents  ii 
the  common  or  the  vile  with  mere  commonplace  or  !♦■ 
pulsiveness,  and  without  some  ray  of  humane  and  geiii;i 
charm  to  which  ordinary  eyes  are  blind.  Dickens,  then 
was  above  all  things  a  humorist,  an  inexhaustible  hunv^r 
ist,  to  whom  the  humblest  forms  of  daily  life  wore  a  certau: 
sunny  air  of  genial  mirth ;  but  the  question  remains  if  li< 
was  a  humorist  of  the  highest  order :  was  he  a  poet,  a  CTf 
ator  of  abiding  imaginative  types?  Old  Johnson's  defini- 
tion of  humour  as  "  grotesque  imagery,'^  and  "  grotesque  * 
as  meaning  some  distortion  in  figure,  may  not  be  adequate 
as  a  description  of  humour,  but  it  well  describes  the  essen- 
tial feature  of  Charles  Dickens.  His  infallible  instrunieni 
is  caricature — ^which  strictly  means  an  "overload,"  as  John- 
son says,  "  an  exaggerated  resemblance.^'  Caricature  is  :• 
likeness  having  some  comical  exaggeration  or  distortion 
Now,  caricature  is  a  legitimate  and  potent  instrument  " 
humour,  which  great  masters  have  used  with  consumma: 
effect.  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michael  Angelo,  RembraniL 
Hogarth,  use  it ;  but  only  at  times,  and  in  a  subsidiary  wav 
Kabelais,  Swift,  Fielding,  use  this  weapon  not  unfn- 
quently ;  Shakespeare  very  sparingly ;  Goldsmith  and  Scoti. 
I  think,  almost  never.  .  .  . 

Now,  with  Charles  Dickens  caricature — that  comical  ex- 
aggeration of  a  particular  feature,  distortion  of  some  par: 
beyond  nature — is  not  only  the  essence  of  his  humour,  bur 
it  is  the  universal  and  ever-present  source  of  his  mirth.  It 
would  not  be  true  to  say  that  exaggeration  is  the  sole  fonu 
of  humour  that  he  uses,  but  there  is  hardly  a  character  of 
his  to  which  it  is  not  applied,  nor  a  scene  of  which  it  i- 
not  the  pervading  "  motive."  Some  feature,  some  oddity, 
some  temperament  is  seized,  dwelt  upon,  played  with,  aihi 
turned  inside  out,  with  incessant  repetition  and  unwearii^l 
energy.  Every  character,  except  the  walking  gentleman 
and  the  walking  lady,  the  insipid  lover,  or  the  colourless 
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riend,  has  some  feature  thrust  out  of  proportion,  mag- 
lified  beyond  nature.  Sam  Weller  never  speaks  without 
lis  anecdote,  Uriah  is  always  "'umble/'  Barkis  is  always 
*  willin'/'  Mark  Tapley  is  always  "  jolly/'  Dombey  is  al- 
jvays  solemn,  and  Toots  is  invariably  idiotic.  It  is  no 
loubt  natural  that  Barnaby's  Kaven  should  always  want 
.ea,  whatever  happens,  for  the  poor  bird  has  but  a  limited 
vocabulary.  But  one  does  not  see  why  articulate  and  sane 
uersons  like  Captain  Cuttle,  Pecksniff,  and  Micawber 
should  repeat  the  same  phrases  under  every  condition  and 
to  all  persons.  This,  no  doubt,  is  the  essence  of  farce:  it 
may  be  irresistibly  droll  as  farce,  but  it  does  not  rise  be- 
yond farce.  And  at  last  even  the  most  enthusiastic  Pick- 
wickian wearies  of  such  monotony  of  iteration. 

Now,  the  keynote  of  caricature  being  the  distortion  of 
nature,  it  inevitably  follows  that  humorous  exaggeration  is 
unnatural,  how&ver  droll ;  and,  where  it  is  the  main  source 
of  the  drollery,  the  picture  as  a  whole  ceases  to  be  within 
the  bounds  of  nature.  But  the  great  masters  of  the  human 
heart  invariably  remain  true  to  nature;  not  merely  true 
to  a  selected  feature,  but  to  the  natural  form  as  a  whole. 
Falstaff,  in  his  wildest  humour,  speaks  and  acts  as  such  a 
man  really  might  speak  and  act.  He  has  no  catch-phrase 
on  which  he  harps,  as  if  he  were  a  talking-machine  wound 
up  to  emit  a  dozen  sounds.  Parson  Adams  speaks  and 
acts  as  such  a  being  might  do  in  nature.  The  comic  char- 
acters of  Goldsmith,  Scott,  or  Thackeray  do  not  outrun 
and  defy  nature,  nor  does  their  drollery  depend  on  any 
^pecial  and  abnormal  feature,  much  less  on  any  stock 
phrase  which  they  use  as  a  label.  The  illustrations  of 
Truikshank  and  Phiz  are  delightfully  droll,  and  often  cari- 
catures of  a  high  order.  But  being  caricatures  they  over- 
load and  exaggerate  nature,  and  indeed  are  always,  in  one 
sense,  impossible  in  nature.  The  grins,  the  grimaces,  the 
contortions,  the  dwarfs,  the  idiots,  the  monstrosities  of 
these  wonderful  sketches  could  not  be  found  in  human 
l>eings  constructed  on  any  known  anatomy.  And  Dickens's 
o\ni  characters  have  the  same  element  of  unnatural  dis- 
tortion. It  is  possible  that  these  familiar  caricatures  have 
t^ven  done  harm  to  his  reputation.  His  creations  are  of  a 
higher  order  of  art  and  are  more  distinctly  spontaneous 
and  original.  But  the  grotesque  sketches  with  which  he 
almost  uniformly  presented  his  books  accentuate  the  ele- 
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ment  of  caricature  oil  which  he  tdied}  and  often  add  an 
unnatural  extravagance  beyond  that  eittftv^ance  which 
was  the  essence  of  his  own  methodi 

The  consequence  is  that  everything  in  Di(;kenB  id  "in 
the  excess/^  ad  Aristotle  would  say^  and  not  "  ili  the  inean/' 
Whether  it  is  Tony  Weller,  or  ''  the  Shepherd/'  or  the  Fat 
Boy^  Hugh  or  the  Eaven,  Toots  or  Traddles,  Micawbfer  or 
Skimpole,  Gamp  or  Mantalini — all  are  overloaded  in  the 
sense  that  they  exceed  nature,  and  are  more  or  lesB  eittrava- 
gant.  They  are  wonderful  and  delightful  caricattires,  but 
they  are  impossible  in  fact.  The  similes  are  hypdrbiilic; 
the  names  are  grotesque-  the  incidents  partake  of  harle- 
quinade^  and  the  speeches  of  roaring  farce*  It  is  often 
wildly  droll,  but  it  is  rather  the  drollery  of  the  stage  than 
of  the  book.  The  characters  are  never  possible  in  fact; 
they  are  not,  and  are  not  meant  to  be,  nature;  they  are 
always  and  everywhere  comic  distortions  of  nature.  Gold- 
smitn's  Dr^  Primrose  tells  us  that  he  chose  his  wife  for 
the  same  qualities  for  which  she  chose  her  Wedding  gown. 
That  is  humour,  but  it  is  also  pure,  literal,  exact  truth  to 
nature.  David  Copperfield's  little  wife  is  called  a  lap-dog, 
acts  like  a  lap-dog,  and  dies  like  a  lap-dog;  the  lap-dog 
simile  is  so  mUch  overdone  that  we  are  glad  to  get  rid  of 
her,  and  instead  of  weeping  with  Copperfield,  ive  feel  dis- 
posed to  call  him  a  ninny. 

Nothing  is  more  Wonderful  in  Dickens  than  his  exuber- 
ance of  animal  spirits,  that  inexhaustible  fountain  of  life 
and  gaiety,  in  which  he  equals  Scott  and  far  .surpasses  any 
other  modern.  The  intensity  of  the  man^  his  electric 
activity,  his  spasmodic  nervous  power,  quite  dazzle  and 
stun  us.  But  this  restless  gaiety  too  often  grows  fatiguing, 
as  the  rollicking  fun  begins  to  paU  upon  us^  as  the  jokes 
ring  hollow,  and  the  wit  gets  stale  by  incessant  reiteration. 
We  know  how  much  in  real  life  we  get  to  hate  the  joker 
who  does  not  know  when  to  stop,  who  repeats  hia  jests, 
and  forces  the  laugh  when  it  does  not  flow  freely.  Some- 
thing of  the  kind  the  most  devoted  of  Dickehs's  readerii 
feel  when  they  take  in  too  much  at  one  time.  None  but 
the  very  greatest  can  maintain  for  long  one  incessant  out- 
pour of  drollery,  much  less  of  extravagance.  Aristophanes 
could  do  it;  Shakespeare  could  do  it;  so  could  Cervantes; 
and  so,  too,  Kabelais.  But  then^  the  wildest  extravagance 
of  these  men  is  so  rich,  so  varied,  so  charged  with  insight 
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and  thought,  and,  in  the  case  of  Rabelais,  m  resplendent 
with  learning  and  suggestion,  that  we  never  feel  satiety 
and  the  cruel  sense  tbftt  the  painted  jnask  on  the  ptage  is 
grinning  at  us,  whilst  the  ^otor  behind  it  ip  weary  and  pad, 
When  one  who  is  not  amongst  the  yery  greatest  pours  forth 
the  same  inextinguishable  laughter  in  the  same  key,  repeat-^ 
ing  the  same  tricks,  and  multipljring  kindred  oddities,  peo-r 
pie  of  cultivation  enjoy  it  heartily  once,  twice,  it  may  be  ^ 
dozen  times,  but  at  last  they  make  ^ay  for  the  young  bloods 
who  can  go  thirty-seven  times  to  see  "  Charley's  Aunt." 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  about  Dickens's  want  of  read- 
ing; and  his  enthusiastic  biographer  very  fairly  answers 
that  Charles  Dickens's  book  was  the  great  book  of  life,  of 
which  he  was  an  indefatigable  student.  When  other  n^en 
were  at  school  and  at  college,  he  wa3  gathering  \ip  a  va^t 
experience  of  the  hard  world,  and  when  his  brother  writers 
were  poring  over  big  volumes  in  their  libraries,  bp  was 
pacing  up  and  down  London  and  its  suburbs  with  inexn 
hauatible  energy,  drinking  in  oddities,  idiosynorasies,  and 
wayside  incidents  at  every  pore,  It  is  quite  true :  Jjon^ 
don  is  a  microcosm,  an  endless  and  bottomless  Babylon  5 
which,  perhaps,  no  man  has  ever  known  sp  well  as  did 
Charles  Dickens.  This  was  his  library ;  here  he  gathered 
that  vast  encyclopaedia  of  human  nature,  which  some  are 
inclined  to  call  "  cockney,"  but  if  it  be,  "  Cockayne  "  must 
be  a  very  large  country  indeed.  Still,  the  fact  reniains, 
that  of  book-learning  of  any  kind  Dickens  remained,  to  the 
and  of  his  days,  perhaps  more  utterly  innocent  than  any 
other  famous  English  writer  since  Shakespeare.  His 
liiographer  labours  to  prove  that  he  had  read  Fielding  and 
Smollett,  "Don  Quixqte"  and  "Gil  Bias,"  the  "  Spec- 
lator,"  and  "Kobinson  Crusoe."  Perhaps  he  had,  like 
i!iost  men  who  have  learned  to  read-  But,  no  doubt,  this 
utter  severance  from  books,  which  we  feel  in  hi^  tales,  will 
ultimately  tell  against  their  immortality. 

Thi«  rigid  abstinenpe  from  books,  which  Dickens  prae-* 
tised  on  system,  had  anotl^er  reaction  that  we  notice  in  his 
style.  Not  only  do  we  feel  in  reading  his  novejs  that  we 
have  no  reason  to  assume  that  he  had  ever  re?id  anything 
except  a  few  popular  romances,  but  we  note  that  he  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  a  formed  literary  stylo  of  his  own. 
Diek(»8  had  mannerisms,  but  hardly  a  style.  In  some 
vuytj,  this  i$  a  good  thing:  much  less  can  ho  be  said  to 
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have  a  bad  style.  It  is  simply  no  style.  He  knows  nothing 
of  the  crisp,  modulated,  balanced,  and  reserved  mastery  of 
phrase  and  sentence  which  marks  Thackeray.  Nor  is  it  tlic 
easy  simplicity  of  "  Robinson  Crusoe ''  and  "  The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield.^^  The  tale  spins  along,  and  the  incidents  rattle 
on  with  the  volubility  of  a  good  story-teller  who  warms  up 
as  he  goes,  but  who  never  stops  to  think  of  his  sentenc<*^ 
and  phrases.  He  often  gets  verbose,  rings  the  changes  on 
a  point  which  he  sees  to  have  caught  his  hearers ;  he  play-= 
with  a  fancy  out  of  measure,  and  turns  his  jest  inside  out 
and  over  and  over,  like  a  fine  comic  actor  when  the  hou<<' 
is  in  a  roar.  His  language  is  free,  perfectly  clear,  ofl<*n 
redundant,  sometimes  grandiloquent,  and  usually  addrer^-c' 
more  to  the  pit  than  to  the  boxes.  And  he  is  a  little  prone 
to  slide,  even  in  his  own  proper  person,  into  those  formal 
courtesies  and  obsolete  compliments  which  fifty  years  ap) 
survived  amongst  the  superior  orders  of  bagmen  and  nuin- 
aging  clerks. 

There  is  an  old  topic  of  discussion  wliether  Dicken- 
could  invent  an  organic  and  powerful  plot,  and  carry  out 
an  elaborate  scheme  with  perfect  skill.  It  is  certain  that 
he  has  never  done  so,  and  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  he  ba.^ 
jever  essayed  it.  The  serial  form  in  parts,  wherein  alm()>i 
all  his  stories  were  cast,  requiring  each  number  of  thr^**- 
chapters  to  be  "  assorted,^^  like  sugar-plums,  with  grave  and 
gay,  so  as  to  tell  just  enough  but  not  too  much,  made  a 
highly  wrought  scheme  almost  impossible.  It  is  plain  that 
Charles  Dickens  had  nothing  of  that  epical  gift  which  gave 
us  "  Tom  Jones  ^'  and  "  Ivanhoe.^^  Perhaps  the  persistent 
use  of  the  serial  form  shows  that  he  felt  no  interest  in  that 
supreme  art  of  an  immense  drama  duly  unfolded  to  a  pn- 
pared  end.  In  "  Pickwick  ^*  there  neither  was,  nor  couM 
there  be,  any  organic  plot.  In  "  Oliver  Twist,"  in  "  Bar- 
naby  Rudge,"  in  "  Dombey,"  in  "Bleak  House,"  in  the 
"  Tale  of  Two  Cities,"  there  are  indications  of  his  possess- 
ing this  power,  and  in  certain  parts  of  tliase  tales  we  sei'm 
to  be  in  the  presence  of  a  great  master  of  epical  narration. 
But  the  power  is  not  sustained;  and  it  must  be  confe.«5j^eii 
that  in  none  of  these  tales  is  there  a  complete  and  ecjual 
scheme.  In  most  of  the  other  books,  especially  in  tho■^? 
after  "  Bleak  House,"  the  plot  is  so  artless,  so  decousu.  ^ 
confused,  that  even  practised  readers  of  Dickens  fail  to 
keep  it  clear  iu  their  mind,    The  serial  form,  where  a  lead- 
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ill*;  character  wanders  about  to  various  places,  and  meets  a 
Bucccssion  of  quaint  parties,  seems  to  be  that  which  suited 
his  genius  and  which  he  himself  most  entirely  enjoyed. 

In  contrast  with  the  Pickwickian  method  of  comic  ram- 
bles in  search  of  human  "  curios/^  Dickens  introduced  some 
darker  effects  and  persons  of  a  more  or  less  sensational 
kind.  Some  of  these  are  as  powerful  as  anything  in  mod- 
em fiction ;  and  Fagin  and  Bill  Sikes,  Smike  and  poor  Jo, 
the  Gordon.  Eiots  and  the  storms  at  sea,  may  stand  beside 
some  tableaux  of  Victor  Hugo  for  lurid  power  and  intense 
realism.  But  it  was  only  at  times  and  during  the  first  half 
of  his  career  that  Dickens  could  keep  clear  of  melodrama 
and  somewhat  stagy  blue  fire.  And  at  times  his  blue  fire 
was  of  a  very  cheap  kind.  Eosa  Dartle  and  Carker,  Steer- 
forth  and  Blandois,  Quilp  and  Uriah  Heep,  have  a  melan- 
choly glitter  of  the  footlights  over  them.  We  cannot  see 
what  the  villains  want,  except  to  look  villainous,  and  we 
fail  to  make  out  where  is  the  danger  to  the  innocent  vic- 
tims. We  find  the  villain  of  the  piece  frantically  strug- 
gling to  get  some  paper,  or  to  get  hold  of  some  boy  or  girl. 
But  as  the  scene  is  in  London  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  not  in  Naples  in  the  fifteenth  century,  we  cannot  see 
who  is  in  real  danger,  or  why,  or  of  what.  And  with  all 
this,  Dickens  was  not  incapable  of  bathos,  or  tragedy  sud- 
denly exploding  in  farce.  The  end  of  Krook  by  spontane- 
ous combustion  is  such  a  case:  but  a  worse  case  is  the 
death  of  Dora,  Copperfield's  baby  wife,  along  with  that  of 
the  lap-dog,  Jip.  This  is  one  of  those  unforgotten,  un- 
pardonable, egregious  blimders  in  art,  in  feeling,  even  in 
decency,  which  must  finally  exclude  Charles  Dickens  from 
the  rank  of  the  true  immortals. 

But  his  books  will  long  be  read  for  his  wonderful  suc- 
cesses, and  his  weaker  pieces  will  entirely  be  laid  aside,  as 
are  the  failures  of  so  many  great  men,  the  rubbish  of  Field- 
ing, of  Goldsmith,  of  Defoe ;  which  do  nothing  now  to  dim 
the  glory  of  "  Tom  Jones,"  "  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  and 
*'  Robinson  Crusoe."  The  glory  of  Charles  Dickens  will 
always  be  in  his  "  Pickwick,"  his  first,  his  best,  his  inimi- 
table triumph.  It  is  true  that  it  is  a  novel  without  a  plot, 
without  beginning,  middle,  or  end,  with  much  more  of  cari- 
cature than  of  character,  with  some  extravagant  tom-fool- 
ery,  and  plenty  of  vulgarity.  But  its  originality,  its  irre- 
pressible drolleries^  its  substantial  human  nature^  and  its 
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intense  vitality,  place  it  quite  in  a  class  by  itself.  We  can 
no  more  group  it>  or  test  it  by  any  canon  of  criticism,  than 
we  could  group  or  define  "  Pantagruel  ^^  or  "  Paust/^  There 
are  some  works  of  genius  which  seem  to  transcend  all  crit- 
icism, of  which  the  rery  extravagances  and  incoherences 
increase  the  charm.  And  "  Pickwick  "  ought  to  live  with 
"  Gil  Bias  '^  and  "  Tristram  Shandy.^^  In  a  deeper  vein, 
the  tragic  scenes  in  "  Oliver  Twist "  and  in  "  Barhaby 
Kudge  "  must  long  hold  their  ground,  for  they  can  be  read 
and  reread  in  youth,  in  manhood,  in  old  age.  The  story 
of  Dotheboys  Hall,  the  Yarmouth  memories  of  Copperfield* 
little  Nell,  Mrs.  Gamp,  Micawber,  Toots,  Captain  Cuttle, 
Pecksniff,  and  many  more  will  loiig  continue  to  delight 
the  youth  of  the  English-speaking  races.  But  few  writers 
are  remembered  sd  keenly  by  certain  characters^  certain 
scenes,  incidental  whimsies,  and  so  little  for  entire  novels 
treated  strictly  as  works  of  art.  There  is  no  reason  what- 
ever for  pretending  that  all  thetee  scores  of  tales  are  at  all 
to  be  compared  with  the  best  of  theta,  or  that  the  itivention 
of  some  inimitable!  scenes  and  characters  is  enough  to  make 
a  supreme  and  faultless  artist.  The  young  and  the  un- 
critical make  too  much  of  Charles  Dickens,  when  they  fail 
to  distinguish  between  his  best  and  his  worst.  Their  fas- 
tidious seniors  make  too  little  of  him,  when  they  note  his 
many  shortcomings  and  fail  to  see  that  in  certain  elements 
of  humour  he  has  no  equal  and  no  rival.  If  we  mean 
Charles  Dickens  to  live  we  must  fix  our  eye  on  these  su- 
preme gifts  alone. 
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A'Beckett,  Gilbert,  death  of, 
23^235..      ..     .. 

Adams,  Jotux^  Qf^iwsfi  described 
l^JEMolaekuv  164* 

AdmiBiatratii'vie.  ^Reform,.  Dick- 
ens's speech  on,  82,. 867. 

AgassiB,  Jeatf  IiOttiB  Rodolpbe, 
264  notei.        *    

AUaton,  •  Wttshingioiiv  1(»3. 

<*AU  the  Year.  Hound,?  edited 
by  Dickens,.  72,.  88,  aSO^  noted 
cootribut^rs  tOy  7^,  383.  See 
also  "  Household  Words " 
and  Christmas '.storiea.    • 

America,.  Difckena  makes  first 
Yisit  to,  44^49^  133m.185;  re- 
ception JA-  HiUifax,  44,  137 ; 
Dickens's  friends,  49,  140  et 
«e9.y  154,  264 ;  in  Boston,  .138 ; 
in  New^^  Y6rk,  143 ;  speaks  on 
international  copyright,  148; 
ladies,  Dickens's  opinion  of, 
153;  visits "Gongnsss,  154; 
stage-coach  journey  to  Har- 
risburg,  156;  canal  boat  to 
Pittsburg,  157;  steamer  to 
Cincinnati,' 161;  visit  to<  St. 
Louis  and  the  West,  170; 
Niagara  Falls,  178;  Mour 
treal  theatricals,  182;  disap- 
ponitment  with  America,  45. 

second   visit  to,  97-i98, 

259^87,    333^35,    397^99; 


newspapers,    Dickens's    opin- 
ioii  of,  269.  '  iSee   Keadingp, 
publid. 
'American  Notes,"  48,  51,  133 
et  seq,,  471.     " 


B 

BaHJmore,  156^...  .  .    i.    , 

"  Barnaby  Rudge,"  when  -writ- 
ten, '40;  deseriptive  power, 
41;  "Grip"  the  raven,  .326; 
Swinbnme's  estimalte'Of,.459. 

"  Battle  of  Life,  The,"  65.  See 
also  Christmas  stories. 

Beaucourt,  De,  landlord  in 
Boulogne,    75^    223    et    8eq., 

■     360...     ;•' .     ' 

Beecher,  Henry  Ward,  meeting 
with,  275. 

Belfast,  visit  to,  254. 

"Bentley's  Misoellany,"  edited 
by  Dickens,  27*. 

Birmingham,  first  readings  at, 
76. 

Blackmore>  Edward,  recollec- 
tions of  Dickens  in  law-office, 
XO^.  .  »     . 

"Bleak  House,"  when  begun, 
73$..  motive^  of  book^  74; 
written  simultaneously  with 
"Child's  History,"  320; 
Wand's  estimate  of,  348^59; 
Swinburne's  estimate  of,  463. 
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Bonchurch,  impressions  of,  208. 

Boston,  44,  138,  263  et  seq.; 
compared  with  Edinburgh, 
264;  incident  in,  269. 

Boulogne,  visits  to,  75,  ^21- 
235,  359:-360. 

Boyle,  Mary,  348. 

"Boz,"  how  pseudonym  orig- 
inated, 113^, 

']Krad})ujpr  &  Evans,  56,  87. 

Broadstairs,  a  residence  of 
;Dvjke9s,  73,  j300.  .   . 

Brooklyn,  reading.  9^,  272, .  275. 

Browne,  Hablot  K.  ("Phiz"), 
89,  117. 

Bryant,  W.  C,  153,  269. 

Buffalo,  visit  to,  279. 

Bulwer  Lytton-,  see  Lytton, 
1  Lord*'  ' 

.  Btm&f  drawings  for  '*  Pickwick  '^* 

::'<hy,-89.       ..• 

"By  Rail  to  Parnassus/'  358. 


Canal  boats,  American,  157  et 
^eq*     .'•'■. 

Caricature,  tendency  to,  461  et 
seq.,  476,  490-402'. 

Oarlyle,  Thomas,  describe!^  Dick- 
ens, 18;  hears  "  The  Chimes," 
61;  opinion  of  readings,  78; 
influence  upon  "  Hard  Times," 
79;  '  estimatie  of  Dickens, 
188;  anecdote  b^,  321;  influ- 
ence upon  Dickens,  382,  413- 
■  414.   "■ 

Oatterinole,  George,  90,  315. 

Cerjat,  M.,  letter  to,  about 
Gadshill,  373. 

Channing,  W.  E.,  138,  163. 

Chkpman  &,  H^H,  ^1  et  seq.,  35. 


Chappell,  Messrs.,  96,  98,  397, 

405. 
Chatham,  early  life  in,  2-Z. 
Characterisation,  skill    in,   421 

et  seq,,  4,51  et  seq, 
Chesterton,     Gilbert      K.,     on 

"  Dickens's      Treatment      of 

Life,"    472-477;    opinion   of 

"David     Cc^perfield/'     475; 

deflnition  of  caricature,  477. 
Children,  love  of,  484-485. 
"Child's   History   of   Eiigland. 

A,"   dictated    while    "  Bleik 

House"   wad   being   written. 

320,  358;  'Swinbume's  opin 

ion  of,  472.  • 
^'  Chimes,  The,"  how  begun,  5ft; 

cause  of  special  journey  from 

Italy-  to  Eiigland,  60 ;  subject 

of  drawing  by  Macliae,  61; 

Dickens's    enthusiasm     over, 

319.    See  also  Christmas  sto- 

riesJ 
Christmas  and  New  Tear  cele 

bratioBS)  30S>dl3,  365. 
"Christmas    Carol,   A,"    great 

suc(iess  of,  56,  80,  470.    See 

also  Christmas  stories. 
Christmas   stories,    56,  59,  64. 

%%  384-385,  391,  470. 
;*<  Christopher  North,"  see  Wil 

son,  John. 
:"  Circumlocution     Office,"     82, 

368^69. 
"Chronicle,'^    « Morning"  and 

"  JEIvening,"      first     writings 

for,  14,  16,  113. 
Cincinnati,  167. 
Clarke,  Mrs.    Cowden,  quoted, 

68^9: 
Clay,     Henry,     deecribed    by 

Dickens,  154. 
Collins,   Wilkie,  210,  221,  238, 
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243/S6(h  872,  301,  413;  in- 
fluence '  of,  61,  349  5  -  plays 
produced  by  DitkeAs,  365; 
book6  contributed  to  'Dick- 
«ns'»  maganines,  72.'    ,  ^'<' 

DolTin,  Sydney,  quotied,  356; 

Comedy,  IMeibens  as  master  of, 
449. 

^'  Ck>nihill  Magaatine,'*  321,  390. 

Coutts,  Miss  ( Baroness  Bur- 
dett-Cootts),  64,  312^. 

"  Crickset  on  tke  Hearth,  The; 
64. 

Crimean  War,  81,  230,  242. 

"  Critical  Estimates  of  Charles 
Dickens/'  433-^9d. 

Cruikshank,  Gebrge;  his  claim 
to  haV^ing  origiolbt^d  '*  Oliver 
Twist,"  89. 

•■■■>     ''/■"■' 

"Daily  News,^''the;  ^ted  by 
Dickens,  61-64. 

Dana,  R,  H.,  Jiu,  140. 

Danson,  Dr.  HeuF;^,  (reooliec-  . 
tions  •  of  '  Dkkens^s  •  school-  ; 
days,  108. 

"David  Oopperfteld,"  largely  ' 
autoblographieal,  '3-.^9  w)ien  : 
published,  flS;;  Marzi^ils'a  es- 
timate ofi  70^  Wavd's  bstl-  . 
mate  of,  347;  Dickiana's.  own  < 
opinion  ol,.348,  387;  Twine's  ! 
estimate  of,  436  >  Swinburne's  ' 
estimate  of;  460  ei  seq. ;  Ohes-  ; 
terton's  estimate  ol,-474<-476.  , 

"Deaf  as  a  Post,"  acting  in,  i 
183. 

De  Foe,  Daniel,  Dtekens's  opin-  < 
ion  of,  23a 

Descriptive  power,  Dickens's, 
428  et  8eq,f  433  et  deq,, 


Devonstiire-Teriticie,!  29^  50^157, 
73,  421 •.'    •• 

"Diekfens/'    by    A.  W.    Ward, 

'    347^32.      :       i    ;        '    . 

Dickens,    iGharles,    birth    and 

■  paiftotsi  l;-  eatly  ypairs^-  2, 
105;  work  in  blacking- (Ware- 

.;  house,  6,  1O6-J107;  .school- 
days, 11 ;  -described'  by  /School- 
mates, 107^1091;.  «lerk.  in 
law-offices;  12,  109 ;.  reporter 
for  new^papers^i  13^111-112; 

.'tries  to  bdeome^  aetot;.112; 
writes  first  istOry  .lor.:^*01d 
Monthly  Magazine,"   15 ;  en^ 

.  gagement  and  marciage,  17- 
18;     "Pickwick,".  23,     U7; 

'  many  activities,  27;  editor 
"  Bentky'8 .  Miwellany,"  27 ; 
*^  Oliver  Twist,"  27,  118; 
"  Nicholas  Nickleby,"  28 ; 
"  Old  .  Curiosity  Shop,"  36, 
.  120^1^2^  "Barnaby  Rudge," 
40;  Edinburgh  dinner^,  "42, 
123;  first  Visit  to  America, 
42-45,  133-185  (and  see  Amer- 
ica )';•**  American  Notes,"  51; 
"Martin  Chuzzlewit/' •  51; 
Visits  Ifcaly,  57,  185-194,  210- 

>  220;  "PietUtes  from  Italy," 

••  62;-  editdr  !"  Daity:  NeWs," 
61-64;  visits  Switzerland^  64, 
7^,  199:^00;  "  Dombey  and 
Son,"  64-69;  Visit  td  Frathce, 
68,  22U24d;   excursion  with 

'.  Collins^  243;-  <'  David  Copper- 
field,"  69-71 ;  editor  »*  H6iise- 
hold  Words,?'  71-^8;  later 
bbofcsi  72;.  "Bleak.. House," 
73J75,79>,^  begins  public  ik-ead- 

.  ing»^  76,  250-^58  (aee.also 
Readings)  ;  "  Hard  •  Times," 
79;  "Little  Dorrit/'  .8il^3 ; 
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/  "buys  jGUdshill  place,  83,  248; 
separatee  from  wife,  84;  edi- 

'  tor  "  All  the  Year  Round,*' 
88;  "A  Tale  of  Two  Cities," 

<  88,  256;  ''Great  Exp^otfir 
tions,"  91 ;  "  Our  Mutual 
Friend,"  92;  268;  railway' ac- 
cident, 95,  337;  second  visit 
■to  America,  97,  259-287  (and 
see  America  and  Headings)  ; 
last  years,  288-291,  37«-r408; 
last  readings,  98,  336-337; 
*"  Edwin  Drood,"  99;  death, 
102,  291,  343-344. 

a*- — L. r^^^^  ai^    actor    and 


stage-manager,    63,    182-184, 
196-199,  209,  365. 
^    as    a    reader. 


see  Readings,  public. 
— ' —    ',    critical'  esti- 


mates of,  433-496. 

^ — 1—  ■■,  death,   expres- 

sions of  sorrow  concerning, 
291-297. 

: — -,  fame,  future  of, 

408-432. 


•- ,    favourite    fiu- 

thors,  2^,  299,  411. 
— ' : ,  friends,  30,  61. 


' '  -: ,  imaginative  fac- 
ulty discussed  by  Taine,  436 
et  aeq. 

— — ,  influence,  293- 

a97,<  408^32. 


'"•"r   > ,  names,  "Boz" 

.  and    the    "inimitable,"    44,  ] 
113,  137. 

4-,-UMJ —    ,    personal    ap- 

,  pearance   described   by   Oar- 

'  lyle,    18;    described    by    an 

<    American  girl,  169;  described 

by  Huht,  115;  described  by 

Fdwtery  115, 


■ ' — s— — ,'  persimal  char- 
acteristics: love  of  readiBg 
as  a.dbild,  299 ;  loTe  of  home, 
300;  fondnesa  for  children, 
301;  punctuality,  302;  love 
oi  Christmas,  305  et  m'* 
fondness  -  for  danoing,  30»- 
307;  skill  at  conjuring,  230- 
232,308;  intensity  of  writing, 
314-315;  methods  of  compo- 
sition, 319^:  opinion  of  fame, 
321 ;  delight  in.  athletics,  rid- 
ing, and  walking,  31,  115- 
116,  321-324;  fondness  for 
dogs  and  birds,  324>33.3; 
temperance,  207;  love  of  the 
stage,  196^199.  See  also 
"My  FAihBT  as  I  Reeal! 
Him." 

-,  power  of  obser- 


vation, 428  et  seq, 

-,  residences,  29- 


,130,  88,  64,  68,  73,  83,  24S, 
385. 

•— ' — ,.  style  and  liter- 

Hry  traits:  deiscriptive  power, 
426  6f  seq,;  mannerisms,  417 
et  aeq.;  imaginative  faculty, 
436  et  6^g.;>  purity,  489-490; 
|)athos,  36-40;  caricatUK8,451 
et  atq.,  476,  490-492;  lack  of 
plot,  494 1  1^11  in  character 

'  isation,  421  et  seq^y  451  e/ 
seq.';  power  of  arousing  sym- 
pathy, 442;  tragedy,  448, 
459;  hunfionr,  25,  390,  420  ft 
se^,,  443  et  seq.,  458,  487- 
490;  teachinjgs,  446;.  dffl- 
culty  of  criticising,  485; 
yarious  bonks  compared,  487. 
See  also  "Dickens,"  by  A. 
W.  Ward,  and  "  Critiial  Ea- 
timates  of  Charlea  Dickens.* 
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I3iekens,  Mrs/'Charles  (fM$e  Ho- 
garth), 17 ;  IflarHage,  18 ;  goes 
-with  husband  to  America,  42, 
133  et  «eqr.;'  as  an  actress, 
184;  visit  to  France<  and 
Italy,  67;  in  Rome,  61;  ill- 
ness, 72;  separation  from 
huslMl^d,.  84-86,,  375. 
Dickens,  Charles,  Jr^, ,  i^ucoeeds 
Wills  in  editorial  office,  405. 
Dickens,  Edward  Bi^lwer  Lyt- 

ton  ("Plorn"),  300,  402, 
Dickeipia,  John,  lajm^ly,  .1;  sal- 
ary, 2;  prototype,  of  Micaw- 
ber,  4.;  in  the.  Marsl^alsea, 
4;  quarrels  ..with.  La|^^rt, 
10;  becomes  ft  reporti^,  13; 
death,  72,  t    , 

Dickens,  Mrs.  John,  prototype 
of  Mrs.  Micaif\fber,  4;  in  tb^ 
Mfrsh^Ijsea,  8;  Jack  of .  syiPr 
pathy  lor  jQlffkr,les,  10;  pro- 
totype of  Mrs.  Nickleby^  11. 
Dicken/^  ,  I&it^,    .a.  ffivowite 
daughter,,   83>    301,  et    ^c<7., 
341;    daa<|ing  of,  306;.  ia^re- 
well  to  father^  342,. 
Dickeii«^.,MAmie,  on  "My  Fa- 
ther ^a#,  I  l^ecall  Him,*'  ^8- 
346t 
"  Dickens    a^  .  an    Edu^ttonal 
Reformer,''  by,  J.  J^.  .^ugbes^ 
477^8?.. . 
"  Dickers  as  *  Literary  .ArtiBt,** 

by  W.  T,  Shore,  447^45j6. 
"  Dicke^is   i^ ,  a.  Novels V'..  ^7 
Hippoiyte  A.  Taine,  433t446. 
''Dickens    ia    Eng^h    Litera^ 
ture« '.  by.  Frederic  Harrison, 
485-496. 
**  Dickens's  Treatment  of  Life," 
by    Gilbert    E.    .Chestevlon, 
472-477.  ,  .  '.. 


*' Dinner  at  Poplar  Walk,  A," 
Dickens's  first  published 
story,  15,  113. 

*'  Dr.  Marigold's  Prescriptions," 
385. 

Dolby,  George,  77,  96,  99,  260 
et  8eq,,  272,  333-334. 

"Dombey  and  Son,"  how  be- 
gun, 64^  Marzials's  estimate 
of,  65-69;  Swinburne's  Esti- 
mate of,  462;  satire  upon 
educational  methods,  480. 

Doughty  Street,  life  in,  SO. 

Dublin,  Visit  to,  251-253. 

Dumas,  Alexandre,  68. 

.«".  B'       .;•./.    ■  'i 

Edinburgh,    public    dinner    to 

Dickens     at,  '  42,     123-125; 

readings  ipr^  246j  2^7. 
"  Edinburgh    Review,"    praises 

"  Old   Curiosity   Shop."  .37 ; 

criticises  ,   "  Little     Dorrit," 

367. 
Egg,  Augustus,  210,  360^  389. 
Eliot,  George,  30,  .408. 
'*  English    Literature,    Dicjcens 

in,"    by    Frederic    Harrison, 

48^96. 

English  literature,  state.. o|,  in 

Dic^s's  4ay,  23-24.        ... 
"  Eveiry  Man  in  His  Humou^r," 

acting  in,  63.  198.         , 


Favourite  authors,  Dibkekb's, 
2-3,^99,  411.     ' 

Fechter,  Charles  A;,  acting  ad- 
'  mired;  208^  301 ;  Swiss  chatet 
.  given  by,  83,  309^  378;  .-  ' 
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health,  99;  Forster^s  dbjec- 
iioiiiB'  to,  '245;  'Edinbui^h, 
'240/  257;   Bohedule  ol, .  250 ; 

•  1  Liverp6isa,i251;;  Ireland,  252- 
254^i  li^Bxiohaieei>,  •2^5;;  >  New- 
castle incident  of,  257 ;  Glas-  , 
gow,   257-258;    Boston,   265,  ' 
270,   286;    New   York,   26ft-  \ 
^67,  270,  286;.I^hiladelphi^, 
i267,.273;  Brooklyn,  ^72,  275;; 
'  Washington,     2*76;     Buflfalo, 
279;  New  England,  283-235 ; 
receipts  from  American  toui:, 
97,.  286-287 ;'  illness   during 
American  tour*   334;    Amer- 
ican, letters,  335;.  reasons,  for 
reaAing,  376  et  «eqf.;   histri- 
onic qualities,  379-380,  385, 

.    388,  »97-iOO,  404;  last  piiU- 
lic  reading,  336. 

Beligious  beliefs,  401.  .    .    ' 

"Religious  Opinions. of  Chayn.- 
cy  Hfl,?e  Townshend,"  98,401. 

^esiidences,  see  ^^upiivairs  Inn, 
Doughty     Street,  ^  Tavistock  . 

,  ^oi^se^  3roadstairs,.GadshiU. 

Robertson,  Peter,  12?.. 

Jlochester    j( England),  .sitis    of 
"  Cloistei;hftm;;  407. 

"  Roland  for  an  Oliver,  A,"  act-  I 
ing  in,  183.  i 

Rome,  experienbes  in,  214-216. 

Ruskin,  John,  opinion  of  "  Hard  : 

-•  Tiinb';"  Si:-  • '   .'■•'•     '  '  [ 

i 

I 

St.  James's  JHall,  Dick^s's  la^  < 
.'  •  (reading  gfiven  in,  336. 
St.  James's  Theatre, '27,  114. 
St.  Louis,  Visit  to^iHl. 
Send,    George,    deseriptiba    of. 


School !  •  •Jiystem^  < .  inflnenee   upon 

the,.477Hl85. 
"  Seveni  Poor  TravellfiFB,  The," 

385. 
Se^odir, '  B*i  •'  coaneetion  with 

"  Pickwick,"  21^2. 
£»bakesp^a]re/    Pickens  .jnuiked 
t  •  wtlh  Hugo  and,  457  et  «ey. 
Shorey.  W..  X»>  on  **  Dickens  as 
...a  J4t€3-ary. Artist,"  447-46«. 
"  Sketches  by  Boz,"  15,.  113. 
Smith,    Arthur,    secretaiy    of 

Dickens,  87 ;  manager  oi  read- 
'  ings^  2.47 ;  death  of,  388. 
"Somebody's,  Luggage,"  392. 
Smollett,  influence.. osL  Dickens, 
.  411. 
Stage,  love  of  the«   112.     See 

also  Theatricals. 
Stanfield,  C,  51,  61,  198,  389. 
Stanton,  E.  M.,  276. 
Stone,  Marcus,  91,  309» 
"Strange  Gentleman,  The,"  27,    i 

114,    .  I 

Suamer,  iCharles,  276.  I 

Siwinhurne,:   A.    C,    on    "The 

34|isteT  of  Fiction,"  457-472. 
Switzerland)  travel  impressions 

in,  19i?,  199-206. 

T 
Taine,   H.  A.,   quoted,  67;  on 

"Dickens     to    a    Novelistr 

483^46^ 
f'Tal©    Of    Two     Cities,    A," 

when  (>ubli8hed,  88;   picture 

of    Frekicb    Revolution,   89; 

WATd^s  estimiLte  of,  380-383, 

464. 
Tavistock  Hou^,   7^,  84,  347, 

364. 
Teaching  of  Dickens,  446. 
Tempenlnce,  attitude  upon,  207. 
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Thackeray,  W.  M.,  relations 
with,  30;  style  of  reading, 
78 ;  generous  tribute  to  Dick- 
ens, 79,  86;  in  France,  227 
note;  Dickens's  tribute  on 
death  of,  92,  321;  compared 
with  Dickens,  390;  quoted, 
488-490. 

Theatrical  Fund  speech,  sad 
incident  of,  73. 

Theatricals,  private,  63,  182- 
184,  197-199,  209. 

Thomas,  Owen  P.,  recollections 
of  Dickens's  school-days,  107. 

"Tom  Tiddler's  Ground,"  385. 

Tomlin,  John,  letter  to,  316. 

Townshend,  Chaimcy  H.,  "  Re- 
ligious Opinions,"  98,  401. 

Tragedy,  Dickens  as  master  of, 
448,  459. 

Travels,  various  shorty  42. 

"  True  Sun,"  the,  reporter  for, 
14. 

U 

"  Uncommercial  Samples,"  384. 

"  Uncommercial  Traveller,  The," 
384,  386,  471. 

"  Uncommercial  Traveller  Up- 
side Down,  The,"  389. 

United  States,  see  America. 


Venice,  description  of,  188-189, 
216-218. 

Victoria,  Queen,  applauds  the- 
atricals, 68,  209;  interview 
with,  101;  regret  for  death 
of  Dickens,  291,  486. 

"Village  Coquettes,  The,"  27, 
114. 

W 

Ward,    A.    W.,   on   "Dickens," 

347-432. 
Washington,  first  visit  to,  154; 

readings  in,  276-279. 
Webster,    Daniel,     143;     Dick- 
ens's opinion  of,  154-155. 
Wellington  House  Academy,  11, 

107. 
Westminster    Abbey,   tomb   in, 

292,  345. 
Wills,  W.  H.,  98,  360,  382,  405. 
Wilson,     John     ("Christopher 

North"),    42;    described    by 

Dickens,  123. 


Yates,    Edmund,    on    Dickens's 
will-power,  20  note. 
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